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BIGHT  HONOURABLE 


RICHARD    BRINSLEY   SHERIDAN. 


November  27«  1795. 
TREASON   AND    SEDITION    BILLS. 

Mr.  Sheridan  presented  a  petition  from  bis  own  constitu- 
ents, the  inhabitants  of  Stafford,  against  the  bills.  He  had  a 
general  recollection  of  their  names,  and,  from  the  signatures,  he 
was  sure  that  the  petition  contained  the  general  sense  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  presented  a  petition  against  the  bill  from 
the  gentlemen  and  burgesses  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  where 
the  mayor  was  not  averse  to  the  petition,  nor  was  there  one  per- 
son in  the  town  dissenting  from  it.  As  the  petition,  therefore, 
passed  unanimously,  and  both  the  representatives  of  the  town 
were  adverse  to  it,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  the  inhabitants  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  commit  it  to  his  care. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  presented  a  petition  against  the  bills,  from 
a  number  of  mechanics  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  signing 
the  petition  from  the  associated  tradesmen.  To  those  15,000 
names,  therefore,  might  be  added  the  832  affixed  to  this  petition. 
It  came  from  the  journeymen  gun -makers,  which  of  course,  he 
said,  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  would  deem  very  alarm- 
ing ! 

Sir  John  Frederick  presented  a  petition  from  the  dergy,  freeholders,  and  in- 
habitants  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  signed  by  200  persons, 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  this  petition  was  a  strong  censure 
upon  the  bills ;  for  though  the  petitioners  stated,  that  they  un- 
derstood some  acts  were  at  present  under  the  consideration  of 
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parliament,  the  purpose  of  which  lliey  evidently  knew, 
peared  by  the  subsequent  part  of  the  petition,  they  rcqueste 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  they  complBined,  without  destroVI 
iog  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  entrenching  upon  the  right  d 
petitioning,  and  the  free  exercise  of  speech. 

Mr.  Wiltiani  SmUh  pra^nlrd  a  pelilion  agmiat  the  bitlafnm  tkf  inhabilaah 
Iff  Aldmgatr  tvard.  He  eomptained  (if  the  candiirt  of  Atderman  Andenon,  vAo 
rrtiiUil  in  l/iat  tcard,  and  reused  to  convene  a  meeting  qf  the  itihabilantt  lo  am- 
aidrr  the  tao  bills  ia  queilion. 

Mr.  Alderman  Andenon  juttffifd  hinuelf  by  sai/ing,  that  he  had  lived  long  b 
Iht  aard.  and  had  an  opporlvnill/  of  Imou'lng  moat  nf  the  iiihabitanli ;  out  q 
thirty-one  teho  itgntd  tht  requmtion  he  did  not  know  more  thanfon 
At  the  purport  of  the  bill)  had  iem  ampty  diimaaed  before,  hy  the  t 
lentativei  of  the  xard  in  the  eanmon  coutkiI,  he  thought  it  unneeeiiary  to  a 
th«  inhabilanit,  and  told  the  penont  to  vho  molted  on  him  fur  that  imrpcir,  i 
they  replied,  thai  they  vere  more  aaxioM  to  do  it,  beeaute  Mr,  Pitt  had  b 
minister  for  a  great  many  geart,  and  they  thought  it  mat  iioie  high  rime  for  It 
Fox  to  be  10. — {A  load  laugh.] 

Mr.  Sheridan  could  not  giiHcr  such  levity  to  gloss  over  tUt 
(■(induct  of  the  lion,  gentleman,  who,  however  long  his  reudei 
might  have  been  in  the  ward,  or  liowever  universal  his  acqi 
aiicc  with  the  inhabitants,  was  compelled  by  duty,  on  receiving 
a  requisition  of  tliat  nature,  to  inquire  who  the  persons  were  who 
signed  it;  and  not  to  refuse  their  request  because  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  them.  The  hon.  geutlcman  had 
fused  it  also,  because  the  representatives  of  the  ward  in  comt 
council  had  already  discussed  the  tendency  of  the  bills,  and 
livered  their  opinions  on  them ;  but  what  kind  of  reasoning 
this,  and  how  would  it  apply  to  that  house,  if,  liecause  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  may  have  happened  to  have  passed  a  law, 
which,  for  argument's  sake,  may  be  supposed  directly  opposite 
to  the  interests,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  the 
))eople  are  no  lunger  to  have  an  opinion  about  Jt  P  He  subscrilwd 
to  the  declaration  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Smith),  that  such 
ceedings  were  the  strongest  arguments  that  could  boused  agail 
the  bills,  and  quoted  the  instance,  not  only  of  the  high  sheriiTi 
York,  but  of  Northumberland  also  ;  and  asked  whether,  after  the 
bills  have  passed,  they  or  the  hon.  gentleman  would  think  it 
thdr  duty  to  attend  that  public  meeting  which  they  had  refused 
lu  call  ?  He  merely  quoted  these  as  instances  of  the  abuse.s  whii 
were  likely  to  follow  the  passing  of  the  bills ;  and  observed,  l)i 
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it  was  remarkable  when  one  magistrate  (Mr.  Le  Mesurier)  stated 
a  common  hall  to  be  an  improper  mode  of  obtaining  the  sense  of 
the  people,  and  that  there  could  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  decision 
of  the  several  wards,  that  now  the  requisition  for  making  that 
appeal  should  not  be  allowed.  But  as  the  public  meeting  at 
Westminster,  so  did  the  common  hall  of  London,  express  the 
general  sense  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  only  confirmed  by 
that  petition,  signed  by  200  inhabitants  of  one  ward,  and  the 
petition  he  had  presented,  signed  by  I7OO  inhabitants  of  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  but  he  trusted  it  would  be  con- 
firmed by  every  other  ward  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

Mr.  Sheridan  presented  a  petition  from  1200  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Glerkenwell,  which  was  signed  in  twelve  hours,  against 
the  bills ;  and  if  there  had  been  more  time,  there  would  have 
been  a  much  greater  number,  but  they  acted  under  the  same  im- 
pression with  many  other  people,  that  if  the  petition  was  not 
immediately  presented,  it  could  not  be  received  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
proceed  with  proper  dispatch  in  the  committee  of  inquiry  upon 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  Government,**  on  account 
of  the  slow  and  careful  manner,  he  supposed,  in  which  the  gentle-' 
men  of  that  house  ate  their  breakfast.  He,  therefore  moved, 
that  the  committee  be  extended,  and  that  Mr.  Howard,  General 
Macleod,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Hare, 
Sir  William  Milner,  Mr.  Maurice  Robinson,  Mr.  Crespigny, 
&c.,  be  added  thereto. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried,  as  was  a  motion,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  committee  to  sit  to-morrow,"  The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee  on  the  bill  for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  the  purpose  of  his  attending  was  not  to  pro- 
pose any  alterations  in  the  bill,  for  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  no 
alteration,  but  negativing  each  and  every  clause  of  it,  could  make 
it  palatable  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  attended  to  watch 
some  things  which  were  going  forward.  The  object  of  this  bill 
was  said  to  be  to  prevent  seditious  meetings  and  tumultuous 
assemblies ;  and  he  was  now  convinced,  more  than  ever,  that  this 
bill  would  not  answer  that  purpose.  It  would  not  prevent  the  dis-^ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  or  the  cpnduct  and. 
capacity  of  ministers  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  neither  would  it  give 
to  ministers  the  security  which  they  wanted,  though  this,i  ndecd, 
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was  the  very  foundation  of  the  bill,  to  which,  for  the  purpow 
deluding  the  people,  they  had  given  another  title.  It  wascalci 
lated  to  give  a  security  against  any  public  deliberation  of 
people  on  the  misconduct  of  ministers.  By  this  bill  400, 
persons,  or  any  number,  might  assemble  and  deliberate  at  Cop 
hagen  House,  or  in  an  open  field,  and  there  they  might  canvi 
the  question  of  war  and  peace;  the  whole  conduct  of  ministe 
and  hold  what  language  they  pleasetl,  whether  temperate  or 
temperate,  to  recommend  pence,  or  even  to  withhold  supplies 
and  under  the  authority  of  this  bill,  no  justice  of  peatre  would 
have  any  power  to  interfere  witli,  or  to  attempt  to  disperse 
them,  or  even  to  interrupt  tiieir  proceedings.  Gentlemen  might 
wonder  how  this  could  happen.  He  would  tell  them 
this  bill  any  number  of  persons  might  meet  for  the  pur| 
nf  examining  and  considering  any  depending  law  ;  this  they 
could  not  avoid  in  the  bill  according  to  the  principle  on  which  its 
authors  pretended  to  proceed.  Kvery  supply  bill  offered  to  that 
house — and  scarce  a  week  passed  without  such  bills — was  a  de- 
pending law ;  and,  according  to  this  act,  the  people  might  meet 
and  discuss  it ;  and,  under  the  discussion  of  a  bill  fur  granting  s 
supply  to  his  Majesty,  they  might  discuss  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  king's  ministers,  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  removed 
from  his  Majesty's  service.  It  was  a  bill  rather  to  encourage  and 
provoke,  than  to  suppress  tumultuous  meetings  and  assemblii 
He  did  not  mention  this  in  order  that  any  new  clause  should 
inserted,  but  to  show  the  ineflicacy  of  the  bill ;  and  also  by  wa])i! 
of  notice  of  what  ground  he  should  hereafter  take  when  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
colour  for  saying  afterwards  that  he  look  an  unmaidy  part  in  the 
way  he  should  oppose  the  bill  in  its  future  stages. 

Mr.  Pin  haeiig  rfptitd  to  Mr.  Shtridim, 

Mr  Sheridan  said,  he  wiw  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon,  geni 
man  had  tiiken  what  he  said  as  a  notice  of  what  he  should 
hereafter  u|wn  this  bill.  He  need  not  wonder  he  was  now  a  litt 
Nuecred  at  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  about  lending  the  lud 
his  abilities  to  any  measure,  for  he  had  been  more  tlian  once 
proachcd  for  having  given  Eiimsclf  so  much  trouble  to  mend 
many   of  his  bad  bills.      He  seemed  to  forget  the  nature  of  t1 
case  now   Iicfore  pnrlinmcnt.     Suppose   Mr.  Thelwall,  or  ani 
other  person,  was  to  call  a  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House,  wi 
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a  bill  of  supply  was  to  be  voted  in  parliament,  and  that  instead 
of  three  there  should  be  ten  tribunals  erected,  from  whence  to  ha^ 
rangue  the  populace,  could  anything  be  more  regular  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  supply  bill,  than  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  war,  the  distressed  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  ministers  in  the  course  of  it  ?  it  was  the  constant  course 
of  debating  in  parliament.  There  was  no  ingenuity  required 
upon  the  subject ;  the  company  so  assembled  would  soon  find  out 
the  incapacity  and  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  ministers;  and 
that  these  were  the  sources  of  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of 
this  country.  He  said  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  this 
bill,  in  order  to  do  the  very  thing  which  ministers  aifected  to 
prevent.  The  people  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  because  they 
were  provoked  to  it  by  the  tyrannical  and  absurd  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  present  bill.  He  should  state  this 
more  at  large  hereafter.  Whether  ministers  would  hereafter 
bring  in  another  bill  upon  this  subject,  he  knew  not;  but  he 
was  sure  this  was  inadequate  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
fessed to  be  brought  forward. 


Decbmbbr  3. 

TREASON    AND    SEDITION    BILLS. 

Mr.  Mtunwaring  presented  a  petition  from  the  churchwardentf  nunieteTf  sidet" 
man,  overuert,  commiuioners  of  paving,  guardians  of  the  poor,  ^c,  m  Clerken- 
well  parish,  whose  names  were  all  obtained,  he  said,  in  a  few  hours,  in  support 
ofthehiOs. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  churchwarden  and  sidesman 
who  subscribed  this  petition,  were  in  the  singular  number,  for 
there  was  only  one  churchwarden  out  of  four,  one  sidesman  out 
of  four,  and  two  overseers  out  of  six  who  espoused  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair  and  open  than  the  petition  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  present  the  other  day  against  the  convention  bills,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Glerkenwell  parish ;  for  a  requisition  was 
made  by  twenty-four  housekeepers,  to  call  a  public  meeting ;  a 
handbill,  of  which  4000  copies  were  distributed,  was  signed  by 
twenty-six  housekeepers ;  six  respectable  houses  were  open  for 
the  reception  of  signatures,  and,  in  twelve  hours,  1200  names 
were  subscribed.  Nothing  could  be  more  clandestine  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  petition  was  obtained,  for  it  was  privately 
prepared,  and  carried  from  door  to  door,  where  the  poorer  in- 
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habitants  were  terrified  into  a  subscription  by  the  appearance  of  I 
the  collectors  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  public-houses  by  the  I 
appearance  of  a  magistrate,  who,  at  the  next  quarter  sessions*  1 
might  otherwise  refuse  a  license.  In  the  nit-'antinie  it  was  a  no*  1 
torious  fact,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  a  week  had  been  employed  1 
on  this  occasion. 

Lotd  W,  RusieU  presented  a  petition  from  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  elergg, 
frcthalderi,  and  other  undertigned  inhabitantt  of  the  countg  of  Sarrey,  againri 
the  eonvenlioH  bill*,  ne  petition  tua*  tabicribed  bi/  6091  ptrvmi ;  regular  no- 
tice had  been  given  of  the  meeting,  gentlemen  nf  great  aiilitg  cb  both  tUet  ijf 
lie  yiieition  attended.  There  had  been  a  ininorilg  at  the  meeting,  lehieA  mino- 
rilg  /tad  entered  into  leveral  rtiolutioru,  and  had  Jraten  up  a  petition  tt-htch  had 
been  iigaed  bg  about  2000  pertum.  Mr.  T.  Onilour  conceived,  that  there  mm 
tome  Jhaling  particlei  in  the  atmotphere  of  the  houie,  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  tome  gentlemen,  produced  in  them  a  diiorder  called  the  cacoethes  loqueodi. 
Theie  particlet,  At  aai  happy  to  tag,  had  not  come  in  contact  with  Aim,  ani, 
therefore,  he  could  utiure  the  hauie  that  he  would  not  trouble  them  niith 
tpeeeh  upon  the  lubjeet.  The  petition  that  had  been  preieuleil  had  been 
by  above  600(1  pcrivni :  -the  iieUtioa  in  favour  of  tlie  iilli  bg  about  2000  jrrr> ' 
loni.  But  he  withedto  Itnote  how  mang  of  thote  GOOOpmoni  mere  frceholdert 
of  the  eountg,  and  houi  much  of  the  property  of  the  county  they  represented  t 

Mr.  Sheridan  coidd  not  help  being  of  opinion,  that  thou^ 
Mr.  Onslow  had  rebuked  the  practice  of  the  cacoethes  loquendiy, 
he  had  not  wholly  refrained  from  it.  To  the  wit  of  the  hon, 
gentleman  he  had  nothing  to  object,  except  that  it  seemed  not  to 
be  without  preparation.  The  joke  about  the  dismissal  of  minia- 
Icrs  the  house  had  heard  before.  Though,  therefore,  the  repe- 
tition of  signatures  to  a  petition  might  be  a  good  thing,  he  never 
heard  that  the  repetition  deserved  that  praise.  He  was  happyJ 
to  hear  it  now  avowed  by  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  ministcrj^ 
that  the  siin-st  way  to  procure  the  signatures  and  the  suft'ragc* 
of  tile  [H-'ople,  was  to  represent  that  they  would  tend,  in  theic 
CI  in  sequences,  to  remove  him  from  his  situation.  This  was  A 
truth  which  the  minister  himself  had  for  some  time  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing,  but  hearing  with  atTecIcd  incredulity,  frum  the 
opposition  side  of  the  house.  Now,  however,  he  could  not  well' 
-rvsist  the  conviction  that  flashed  upon  him,  from  the  tefltimonj 
of  those  adherents  who  were  most  tender  of  his  interests, 
pi-litiofis,  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  sole  exceUj 
lencu  cunualed  in  the  weight  of  property  which  they  represented) 
A>  tu  tlie  system  uf  meaMiring  the  value  of  a  nmn'o  opinion  lif  ] 
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the  size  of  the  freehold  he  possessed,  it  seemed  founded  on  the 
philosophy  of  Sergeant  Kite,  who  held  in  contempt  ^'  the  opinion 
of  any  man  that  was  not  six  feet  high  ^— a  doctrine  which  he 
supposed  that  hon.  gentleman  would  be  unwilling  to  subscribe 
to.  In  regard  to  this  petition,  it  was  certainly  three  times  higher 
in  the  strength  of  its  opinion  than  the  other,  because  it  contained 
three  times  the  number  of  signatures,  having  6000  to  2000.  An 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  wished  for  accurate  descriptions ; 
he  supposed  he  had  taken  the  hint  from  a  foreigner,  whose  name 
he  observed  in  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  bills,  which  he  begged 
the  clerk  to  read. 

'Hie  clerk  read,  "  Alexander  Dupont,  proprietaire  etfidele  svjet  du  Roi  d^An- 
gleterre.^* 

This  person,  Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  could  not  be  a  very  dis- 
interested petitioner,  as,  if  he  had  refused  to  sign,  he  might  have 
been  liable  to  have  been  that  moment  turned  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Alderman  Harley  presented  a  petition  from  Aldersgate  ward  in  favour  of  the 
h'dU, 

Mr.  Le  Mesurier  said,  he  was  rather  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  ward,  and  from 
the  contrariety  of  opinions  in  it  there  was  fear  of  tumtdt.  He  urged  that  this 
petition  was  signed  by  the  greatest  number  of  persons  of  property,  while  many 
of  the  signatures  to  the  other  were  subscribed  by  persons  who  had  tasted  the  hon. 
alderman's  bounty  during  the  hard  frost. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  allude  to  the  speech  of  Alderman  Le 
Mesurier.  Many  persons  ought  not,  it  had  been  said,  to  have 
signed  that  petition,  because  they  had  tasted  the  bounty  of  Mr. 
Anderson.  Was  this  principle  to  be  tolerated  ?  Was  this  a 
condition  to  which  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be  reduced  ? 
Was  humanity  to  be  exerted  for  such  purposes.*^  Were  the 
people,  as  soon  as  they  tasted  the  bounties  of  the  rich,  to  surrender 
from  that  moment  all  right  of  judgment  and  decision  ?  There 
was,  he  hoped,  but  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would  maintain 
such  a  doctrine. 

Alderman  Le  Mesurier  complained  of  misrepresentation ;  he  had  meant  only 
that  the  persons  who  had  partaken  of  Mr.  Anderson's  bounty  ought  not  to  have 
signed  a  petition  against  him.  An  alderman,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  lamented,  could 
not  open  his  mouth,  but  he  must  be  cavilled  at. 

Mr.  Sheridan  could  not  conceive  why  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  should 
suppose  him  to  be  so  great  an  enemy  to  aldermen. 
T/te  order  of  the  day  for  tlie  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  more  effectually  pre- 
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wating  lediliont  astmtblifi  wai  Tfod.     Mr.  Harding  njiokt  at  coiuWwnilf  Ititglh 
in/avOUT  of  the  bill.      Mr.  M.  Moatagufollmtrd. 

Mr.  Sheridan  (who  had  risen  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, but  had  given  way)  said,  "  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Har- 
dingc)  made  so  many  direct  allusions  to  nie,  that  it  could  not 
appear  surprising  that,  immediately  ou  his  sitting  down,  I  should 
have  risen  to  present  myself  to  your  notice.  1  am  not  sorry, 
however,  that  I  was  interrupted,  as  the  last  hon.  speaker  has 
pursued  nearly  the  same  line  of  argument,  and,  by  replying  to 
both,  I  shall  be  able  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  housa 
The  hon.  gentleman  having  insinuated  a  great  deal  of  blame  to 
the  opposition  against  the  bill,  has,  by  way  of  preserving  the 
appearance  of  candour,  thought  proper  to  admit,  that  minister! 
have  not  been  sufficiently  alert  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
evil  which  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  oppose  ;  and  that  the 
magistrates  have  not  been  altogether  free  from  blame,  in  not 
properly  enforcing  the  authority  attached  to  their  functions.  If 
this  statement  be  just — if  the  evil  does  proceed  from  the  inactivity 
and  negligence  of  magistrates- — what  remedy  does  this  hill  afford 
for  checking  the  proceedings  of  seditious  meetings,  or  the  circu- 
lation of  dangerous  libels  }  Instead  of  anything  in  the  bill 
which  is  calculated  to  call  forth  their  energy,  and  aid  their  ex- 
ertions, it  destroys  the  reverence  of  their  authority,  and  opposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  by  placing  them 
in  a  situation  of  odium  and  suspicion  with  respect  to  the  people, 
the  effect  of  which,  I  venture  to  altirm,  will  be  such,  tliat  when 
once  the  nature  of  (his  bill  is  properly  explained,  there  is  not 
one  magistrate  of  respectability  in  this  country  who  will  choose 
to  retain  the  office.  It  has  been  stated,  that  in  a  former  debate, 
I  took  oceusion  to  throw  reflections  on  the  characters  of  magis> 
trates.  (Jn  the  contrary,  there  are  many  who  fill  the  situation, 
whom  1  regard  with  the  highest  respect;  hut  my  objection  tO 
the  magistrates  of  Westminster — to  whom  at  that  time  I  referred* 
—was,  that  they  were  paid  by  ministers,  and  removable  at  pica*' 
iiure.  I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  leanied  gentleman  ft 
many  things  which  he  addressed  to  me  in  the  way  of  personal 
dvility,  and  which,  coming  from  him,  I  confess  have  great 
weight.  I  have,  secondly,  to  thank  him  for  taking  up  the  (]uea> 
tion  exactly  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  wish  t»  consider  it- 
whether  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  nuch  a*  (u  call  for  tl 
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measure  now  proposed  to  be  adopted  ?     The  leanied  gentleman 
took  an  opportunity  to  pay  some  compliments  to  the  speech  of 
another  learned  friend  (Mr.  Grant)  on  a  preceding  debate.    That 
speech,  in  point  of  subtil ty  of  discussion,  lucid  order,  and  neat- 
ness of  language,  I  never  heard  surpassed  within  the  walls  of 
this  house.     But  when  I  have  paid  to  it  this  tribute,  I  must  re- 
mark, that  in  this  speech  the  two  main  points  were  omitted,  and 
that  amidst  the  abundance  of  other  matter  which  the  learned 
gentleman  had  introduced,  he  carefully  avoided  to  touch  either 
on  the  existence  of  the  eviU  or  the  fitness  of  the  remedy.     The 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge)  said,  that  I  thought  I  had  done 
much  to  drive  ministers  from  the  grounds  upon  which  they  sup- 
ported their  present  measure,  when  I  called  upon  them  to  prove 
it     This  appeal  to  proof  he  seems  to  consider  as  not  at  all  en- 
titled to  have  any  weight  as  an  argument.    How  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, who,  from  his  professional  habits,  is  accustomed  to  receive 
nothing  as  fact  which  is  not  substantiated  by  evidence,  should 
treat  so  lightly  an  appeal  to  proof,  in  the  present  instance,  is,  to 
me  rather  surprising.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  thought  proper 
to  suppose  himself  in  an  extraordinary  situation — that  of  arguing 
against  himself  and  in  favour  of  those  who  espoused  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question.     For  my  part,  I  regarded  this  as  not 
in  any  matter  extraordinary,  since  such  I  conceived  to  be  the 
tenor  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  arguments  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  speech  ;  and  that,  however  they  might  be  directed  against 
us,  they  were  in  reality  calculated  to  favour  the  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  we  espoused.     I  must  remark,  however,  that  when 
the  hou.  gentleman,  in  opposition  to  his  own  views,  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  societies — no  doubt  from  the  habit  which  profes- 
sional men  have  of  alternately  supporting  the  two  sides  of  a 
question — he  pleaded  their  cause  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  all 
due  respect  to  his  talents,  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  whom  I 
would  recommend  them  to  apply  as  clients.     The  hon.  gentle- 
man objects  to  my  short  call  upon  ministers — "  Prove  it ;''  but 
has  himself,  from  the  particular  emphasis  which  he  attaches  to 
brief  expressions,  laid  great  stress  on  the  phrase  '^  revolutionary 
principle.^'     He  contends,  that  this  revolutionary  principle  has 
made  greater  progress  in  the  country  since  the  repeal  of  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  when  we  deny  the  fact, 
and  call  upon  ministers  to  prove  it,  he  says  that  it  is  not  to  be 
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established  by  juridical  proof.    This  is  a  sort  of  proof  wbicli 
never  required,  nor  expected  in  the  present  instance.     I  hi 
only  to  refer  him  to  what  took  place  on  the  Rtispeosion  of 
habeas  corpus ;  no  juridical  proof  was  then  proposed  ;  but 
niaters,  by  going  into  a  secret  committee,  by  bringing  forward, 
mass  of  papers,  and  drawing  up  a  report,  attempted  to  establi 
that  sort  of  prudential  proof,  which  might  serve  as  a  ground 
the  measure  which  they  then  called  on  the  house  to  adopt, 
is  not  without  good  reason  1  call  for  pr<H>f.     In  the  instance 
which  I  now  allude,  and  on  other  occasions,  ministers  have 
eeivod  me  and  the  country,  by  reporting  plots  which  were  aft 
wards  proved  to  have  no  existence,  and  circulating  alarms  wl 
the  event  showed  to  be  wholly  unfounded.     First,  a  rumour 
8[iread  over  die  country  of  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  Towi 
&c.,  which  those  who  were  the  most  active  in  its  circulation  mutt 
have  iinown  to  be  untrue.     Secondly,  the  existence  of  the  plots, 
after  the  fullest  legal  iuvestlgation  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  nega- 
tived by  the  verdicts  of  repeated  juries.     But,  lastly,  ministers 
had  recourse  to  the  ndserable  trumped-up  plot  to  assassinate  the 
king,  by  means  of  a  poisoned  arrow,  which,  though  they  must 
iiave  been  conscious  had  not  the  smallest  foundation,  they  yet 
sufi'ere<l  to  go  abroad,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
country,  and  aid  the  pur^mse  of  alarm.    I  have  been  three  times 
tieccived,  and  they  now  call  upon  me  to  trust  tiiem  without  any, 
^how  of  proof  whatever. 

When  the  lion,  gentleman  asserts,  that  the  danger  arising  froni' 
the  propagation  of  certain  principles  has  increased,  I  must  ns 
mark,  that  he  contradicts  the  express  declaration  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  At  tliel 
time,  either  ministers  must  have  known  that  the  danger  had  in- 
creased, or  lliey  must  have  since  derived  some  new  light  upon 
tiiv  subject.  What  fresh  information,  I  will  a»k,  have  they 
since  acquirc'd  ?  In  what  manner  do  they  get  aver  the  diflicidtj 
of  having  made  his  Majesty  avow  a  sentiment,  which  thty 
come  forward  to  contradict  by  a  legislative  proceeding  ?  If 
aro  to  appeal  merely  to  the  pounds  of  general  notoriety  and  ol^! 
servation,  I  will  affirm  that,  so  far  from  increasing,  the  danger, 
has  diitiiuiMhed.  But  1  call  upon  a  learned  gentleman,  high  iil-j 
the  (irufession  of  the  law.  He  stated,  ujion  a  former  oceasimi,, 
that  his  table  was  covered  with  lilx'ls,  and  that  he  k 
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which  he  was  to  select  for  prosecution.     Will  he  now  state  that 
he  has  much  such  occupation?    Citizen  Lee,  indeed,  and  one 
or  two  other  miserable  publishers,  were  the  other  day  taken 
up.     But  does  there,  in  the  present  moment,  exist  any  serious 
alarm  from  the  extensive  circulation,  or  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  libellous  publications  of  those  societies,  who  were  formerly 
so  much  reproached  with  their  mischievous  activity  ?    But  there 
is  another  thing  to  which  we  ought  to  attend — the  professions  of 
the  persons  who  form  those  societies.    If  formerly  they  preached 
up,  that  the  house  of  commons  ought  not  to  be  looked  to  in  any 
representative  capacity — ^if  they  disavowed  the  constitution — if 
they  even  menaced  the  throne,  it  was  evident  that  they  now  held 
very  different  doctrines.     They  now  came  forward  to  petition 
the  house  of  commons,  to  acknowledge  the  constitution,  and  to 
approach  the  throne  with  respect.     If  even  in  these  professions 
they  were  not  sincere — ^if  they  assumed  them  only  as  a  hypocri- 
tical mask  to  cover  their  real  views,  still  it  proved,  that  they 
were  now  so  far  curbed  and  suppressed,  that  even  if  they  had 
circulated  their  doctrines  in  the  country,  in  order  to  make  con- 
verts, such  was  their  experience  of  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  such  their  sense  of  the  reprobation  which  had  everywhere 
attended  their  efforts,  that  they  had  now  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  object.     The  hon.  gentleman  accuses  us  with  a 
degree  of  Jesuitical  conduct,  in  avoiding  to  state  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  those  societies ;  and  calls  upon  us  to  point 
out  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  evil.    I  have  no  hesitation  to  state 
to  him  what  are  my  views  upon  that  subject.     That  there  are 
among  some  of  the  members  of  those  societies  dispositions  hos- 
tile to  the  estabUshed  constitution,  1  will  not  deny ;  a  few  des- 
perate and  abandoned  individuals  will  always  exist  under  every 
community.     That  there   have  likewise  been  some  who  have 
shown  their  attachment  to  French  principles,  or  rather,  have 
gratified  their  own  absurd  vanity,  by  an  adoption  of  French 
phrases,  I  am  equally  prepared  to  admit.    They  might  conceive 
that  such  phrases  would,  in  all  probability,  become  the  fashion ; 
and  tend  to  give  currency  to  their  principles.     But  what  has 
been  the  consequence  ?     That  these  infatuated  men  have  shown 
themselves  as  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the  English  character, 
and  of  their  rooted  attachment  to  the  constitution,  as  ministers 
themselves,  when  they  apprehended  any  danger  from  those  pro- 
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ceedingB.  A  violent  alsrni  was  now  aiFected  with  respect  1 
opinions  which  did  not  exactly  tolly  with  the  particular  fom 
under  whicli  the  constitution  was  now  carrieil  on.  Such  has  n 
always  been  the  case.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  he  once  entertained  an  opinion,  that  if  a  reform  in 
parliament  was  not  adopted,  though  the  form  of  the  constitution 
might  remain  its  virtue  and  its  energy  would  be  lost.  A  noble 
duke  carried  the  same  sentiment  farther,  and  contended,  that 
universal  suffrage,  and  annual  parliaments,  could  alone  restore 
the  constitution  tu  its  pristine  vigour  and  excellence.  The  noble 
duke,  I  understand,  has  since,  at  a  public  meeting,  retracted 
that  opinion  ;  he  candidly  avowed,  that,  at  one  time,  such  went  V 
his  sentiments;  but  that  mature  reflection  on  the  state  of  tt)C^| 
country,  and  attention  to  the  events  which  had  passed  in  i^f 
neighbouring  kingdom,  had  induced  him  to  form  a  different  view 
of  the  subject.  Such  an  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  noble  duke 
was  fair  and  manly.  But  were  his  Majesty's  ministers  alone  to 
monopolize  the  right  to  a  change  of  sentiment  ?  Would  they 
not  allow  others  who  might  have  found  their  projects  to  be  wild 
and  chimerical,  to  be  equally  sincere  in  their  professions  of  con- 
version ?  It  has  been  said,  that  these  societies  were  influenced 
by  the  example  of  .France.  May  it  not  be  presumed,  that  they  ^ 
will  be  reformed  by  its  misfortunes?  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  after  the  experience  they  have  had  of  the  cala- 
mities which  certain  principles  have  produced  in  France ; — after 
the  reprobation  whicli  they  have  foimd  to  attend  any  attempt  to 
introduce  them  here,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  thei 
practice  under  any  shape,  these  societies  may,  for  the  present! 
have  given  up  their  views  P  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  dar 
is  much  less  than  was  to  be  apprehended  at  any  former  period  e 
and  that  nothing  but  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  the  pro 
secution  nf  despotic  measures — such  as  the  bill  now  submitted  i 
your  consideration — con  teiid  to  revive  such  principles  in  tbi 
country.  The  lion,  geullemau  admits  the  value  of  what  : 
taken  away,  but  argues  the  necessity  of  giving  up  some  partjJ 
ill  order  to  preserve  the  remainder.  Uj»n  the  face  of  tiie  busi- 
ness, 1  contend,  that  there  ia  no  proof  of  any  danger  having  ex- 
isted. And  I  insist  upon  this  the  more  strenuously,  because  no  ■ 
proof  has  been  attempted  to  be  brought  forward.  Formerly 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  he  was  in  possi 
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of  proof  of  which  he  could  avail  himself,  he  moved  for  a  secret 
committee;  had  he  now  been  in  possession  of  the  same  materials, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  had  recourse  to  the  same  measure.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  asks  in  what  situation  societies  will  be, 
when  this  bill  has  passed  ?     It  will  only  be  necessary  that  the 
meetings  should  be  publicly  advertised.     The  right  hpn.  gentle- 
man says,  that  the  evil  o^  these  meetings  was,  that  they  were 
secret  and  clandestine.     How  far  is  this  consistent  with  the 
charge  brought  against  them,  that  their  mischievous  tendency 
chiefly  resulted  from  the  impression  which   their  proceedings 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  multitude  whom  they 
brought  together  ?     So  little  regard  had  they  to  concealment, 
that  all  the  papers  which  formed  the  materials  of  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee,  had  been  repeatedly  advertised  in  every 
public  journal.     Mr.  Sheridan  here  entered  into  a  particular 
examination  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill.     The  first  enacted,  that 
no  meeting  exceeding  fifty  persons  should  be  held,  excepting 
notice  was  given  by  seven  householders  of  the  intention  to  sum- 
mon such  meeting.     Thus  all  journeymen,  and  others,  who  were 
not  householders,  were  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
meeting,  and  of  complaining  of  any  grievance  which  might  par- 
ticularly attach  to  their  situation,  from  the  oppression  of  masters 
or  the  high  price  of  rent.     At  a  time  when  it  was  reckoned 
equally  a  question  of  humanity  and  expediency,  not  to  mark  too 
strongly  the  distinction  between  the  difierent  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, was  it  either  humane  or  advisable  to  deprive  so  large  a 
body  of  men  of  the  right  of  petitioning — to  exclude  them  from 
the  privilege  of  discussing  their  complaints,  and  the  means  of 
demanding  redress  ?    After  this  bill  had  passed,  they  would  no 
longer  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  to  discuss  their  particular 
grievances,  or  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  of  petition. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  mode  in  which  notice  was  required  to 
be  given  of  the  meeting,  which  was  so  clogged  with  embarrass- 
ments that  no  editor  of  a  newspaper  would  choose  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  publishing  the  advertisement.  As  to 
the  notice  to  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  it  depended  upon 
so  many  circumstances  that  it  was  doubtful  whether,  in  any  in- 
stance, it  could  take  efiect.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  might  be  ab- 
sent :  be  was  required  to  communicate  the  notice  to  three  justices, 
who  might  not  be  in  the  way  to  receive  it  within  due  time.     It 
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was  a  mockery  to  pretend  to  give  people  the  privilege  of  boldi 
a  meeting  aiid  to  affix  to  that  privilege  such  conditions  as  did 
at  all  depend  on  their  own  will  and  choice.     Why  had  not 
old  modes  of  giving  notice,  by  means  of  the  common  cryer, 
by  an  intimation  at  the  chiiri-h  door,  been  adopted  ?  Xcwspa] 
in  comparison,  were  but  modern  vehicles  of  such  notices.     T! 
remark  became  more  important,  from  the  con  i^i deration  of 
was  the  present  slate  of  the  press.     Most  of  the  coimtry  pa] 
were  either  under  the  influence  of  the  administration,  or  at  li 
strongly  infected  with  party  prejudices.   Some  of  those  who 
ducted  them  held  situations  under  government ;  and  could  it 
expected,  that  under  these  circumstances,  sheltered  too  by  tli« 
pretence  of  a  responsibility  vhich  they  might  not  choose  to  in- 
cur, ihey  would  publish  the  notice  of  a  meeting  for  any  puqMwe 
which    they  had  reason   to  suppose  would    he  disagreeable 
those  who  were  in  power?      He  contended  that  all  those 
strictions  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  total  prohibition  ;  and  that 
would  have  been  more  manly  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  public 
meetings  at  once.     But  allowing  the  meeting  to  be  held,  it  de- 
pends on  the  discretion  of  a  justice  to  dissolve  it  immediately,  if 
he  thinks  the  matter  which  is  proposed  improper  to  be  discussed. 
It  may  Ite  said  that  he  is  not  left  to  an  arbitrary  discretion,  but 
thai  he  is  bound  by  precise  and  fixed  rules.     But  how  does  this 
reasoning  apply  ?     If  the  question  for  the  consideration  of 
meeting  should  be  the  dismissal  of  ministers,  tlie  restoration 
fK'ace.  a  reform  in  parliament,  or  the  regulation  of  the  public 
[lenditure,  may  he  not  contend  that  these  are  topics  very  un6t 
i>e  argued  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  which  mi{ 
lend  to  excite  hatred  or  contempt  against  the  established  guvenh. 
ment  ?     But  it  was  said  the  justice  was  responsible  for  the  exer- 
cise (if  hiH  authority.     Klight  he  not  be  of  the  same  opinion  ns 
the  right  hon.  genllemiui,  tiiat  the  di»;ussion  of  certain  topics  at 
B  juirticular  time  was  unwise  and  unseasonalilf  ?  Fur  instance,    " 
the  matter  )n-np«iuni)ed  was  what  had  been  stated  in  petii 
corded  on  the  journals  of  the  house,  that  we  are  not  the  repi 
senlntivcs  of  the  people;  that  a  great  number  are  sent  to  ll 
house  by  peers,  and  that  scats  are  openly  Imught  like  stalls  ft 
cattle  at  a  fair;  might  not  the  justice  conscientiously  consider 
repreMntittion  as  cjUculuted  to  excite  hutn-d  or  contempt  agaiiii 
the  c»tal)liiJ>cd  cunsUlution  ?  But  tlie  hon.  gentlcinun  stated  tl 
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the  justice  came  to  the  meeting  merely  to  watch  the  proceedings ; 
that  he  was  to  wait  till  he  heard  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
expressed  himself  seditiously ;  and  then  what  harm  was  there  if 
he  should  arrest  the  person  ?  Gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  they 
had  gained  a  great  point,  by  having  inserted  in  the  bill  the  words 
"  wilfully  and  advisedly.'*'  They  did  not  recollect  that  this  might 
afterwards  be  a  fit  question  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury ;  it  was 
precisely  the  circumstance  of  which  the  magistrate  could  not  judge 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Was  it  nothing  new  that  every  de- 
bate of  Englishmen  should  be  watched  and  controlled  by  a  magis- 
strate  ?  In  the  riot  act,  the  expressions  which  gave  to  the  magis- 
trate his  authority  were  •*  authorised,  empowered  and  required.*^ 
In  the  present  bill  ministers  dared  not  insert  the  word  '^  required.'^ 
They  were  well  aware  that  no  person  of  independent  character, 
or  proper  feelings,  would  choose  to  put  himself  in  the  situation 
of  relating  the  proceeding  of  a  public  meeting ;  and  in  what  a 
situation  must  the  person  be  who  is  obliged,  in  the  course  of 
speaking,  to  examine  the  countenance  of  a  magistrate,  to  observe 
hi^  nods  and  looks,  in  order  to  discover  to  what  a  degree  he  meets 
his  approbation,  or  how  far  he  may  proceed  with  safety  to  him- 
self ?  Another  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  man 
after  he  was  seized  ?  Mr.  Sheridan  referred  to  the  riot  act,  the 
principles  of  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  mistaken  when  it 
was  adverted  to,  or  quoted  as  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Ac- 
cording to  the  riot  act,  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  a  treasonable 
tumult  was  found  not  only  in  the  meditation,  but  in  the  very 
commission  of  the  criminal  act  It  was  necessary  to  arrest  his 
hands,  and  to  prevent  him  from  the  power  of  doing  farther  mis- 
chief. But  was  there  that  exigency,  that  pressure  in  the  present 
case,  which  required  a  similar  principle  to  be  adopted  ?  By  this 
bill  the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  seize  men  whose  senti- 
ments they  should  disapprove ;  and  if  they  resisted,  to  command 
that  they  should  separate,  under  the  penalty  of  military  execu- 
tion. But  Mr.  Sheridan  put  the  case,  that  they  might  refuse  to 
separate,  not  tumultuously  and  riotously,  but  quietly  and  peace- 
ably. On  what  pretext  would  the  magistrate  then  be  able  to  en- 
force the  law.^  He  need  not  observe  that  the  riot  act  was  brought 
in  during  the  time  of  a  rebellion,  when  danger  was  apprehended, 
not  from  loose  societies,  but  from  a  considerable  body  of  gentle- 
men, whose  numbers  were  supposed  to  amount  to  one-third,  if  not 
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u  larger  proportion,  of  the  country,  disaffected  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment, and  disposed  to  bring  in  a  family  whose  existence  on  the 
thi-one  had  been  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  imposd^ 
ble  to  view  the  provisions  of  the  riot  act,  and  not  to  admire  the' 
merciful  temper  which  then  prevailed,  in  comparison  with  the 
bloody  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  clauses  of  the  present  bill, 
Mr.  Sheridan  remarked  that  much  hod  been  said  about  resist- 
ance. He  was  obliged  to  gentlemen  for  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  offering  his  opinion  on  that  subject.  If  the  bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  and  there  should  be  a  body  readv  to  resist,  tn 
what  mode  would  he  recommend  to  them  to  oppose  that  resist- 
ance P  He  would  recommend  it  to  them  to  oppose  in  the  w«y 
not  of  an  active,  but  a  passive  resistance.  To  meet  above  the 
number  of  fifty,  to  send  for  a  magistrate,  and  if  they  were  or- 
dered to  disperse,  to  say  not  a  word,  but  to  remain  together  above 
an  hour.  If  men  hod  no  lawful  uieans  of  meeting ;  if  they  re- 
sorted to  this  mode  of  asserting  their  rights ;  if  they  kept  their 
seats,  would  you  say  that  magistrates  wei-e  entitled  to  enforce  mi- 
litary execution,  in  order  to  disperse  them,  or  send  them  to  pri- 
son?  If  they  said,  "we  are  slaves,  we  will  submit  to  any  fate  rather 
than  remain  in  this  abject  state  of  subjection  i"  he  put  it  to  th* 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  house  whether  a  jury  would  be  able 
to  find  such  men  guilty  ?  To  have  recourse  to  such  laws  was  the 
characteristic  of  a  feeble  and  cruel  policy,  equally  impotent 
tletcstable.  It  is  thus,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  yuu  blaspbci 
and  violate  your  statute  books  with  oppressive  and  sanguinary 
laws,  which  afterwards  you  dare  not  execute.  If  this  bill  passes 
into  tt  law,  gentlemen  will  be  very  slow  in  taking  upon  themselvei 
the  office  of  magistrate.  1  objected  to  the  magistrates  of  Westmin- 
ster, as  the  hired  and  temporary  agents  of  ministers.  You  will 
then  find  none  but  such  lo  j»erforni  the  functions  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  none  but  those  who  are  dis]M]sed  to  rank  as  the  mere  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  and  who  think  that  the  people  have  no  rights, 
excepting  what  they  derive  from  the  throne ;  who  are  entirely  pre^ 
pareil  lo  become  the  dependants  of  ministers,  nnd  lo  act  as  the 
tools  and  agents  of  their  |>olicy.  Now  for  the  alternative ;  sup- 
poxing  thot  thin  bill  does  not  paas  into  a  law.  It  is  then  staled 
that  all  these  uncieties  will  go  nil  to  imitate  the  example  of  France, 
and  to  introduce  a  similar  order  of  things  into  this  country.   The 
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hot),  gentleman,  however,  admits  that  there  is  some  difference  of 
charaeler  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries ;  and  what 
do  gentlemen  suppose  to  constitute  the  distinguishing  excellence 
of  a  government  ?  Not  any  advantage  resulting  from  theory  ; 
not  any  particular  form  of  administration;  but  its  tendency  to 
produce  souls  and  hearts  of  a  more  noble,  generous,  and  benevo- 
lent texture,  than  those  which  are  called  forth  under  the  influence 
of  a  diifcrenl  government.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  be  afraid  that 
we  should  undertake  the  task  of  vindicating  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Do  they  not  recollect  that,  in  Its  outset,  it  was  distinguished 
by  sentiments  of  the  most  refined  philanthropy,  and  the  most 
exalted  benevolence?  that  declarations  of  universal  fraternity, 
and  wishes  for  eternal  union,  were  so  often  repeated  as  to  ap- 
proach to  a  species  of  cant  ?  But  it  is  said,  that  all  the  subse- 
quent horrors  and  bloodshed  proceeded  from  the  influence  of  a 
club.  Yes,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  they  proceeded  from  the  influence 
of  a  club,  but  it  was  the  club  of  Pilnitz.  That  associated  com- 
bination of  despots  were  the  first  promoters  of  all  those  dread- 
ful scenes  which  have  since  been  acted  on  the  stage  of  France. 
There  is  nothing  so  cowardly  or  so  cruel  as  panic.  When  the 
French  found  that  powerful  combination  formed  to  crush  their 
rising  revolution,  panic  and  terror  took  the  place  of  reason  and 
moderation.  To  the  mild  maxims  and  e<]uitable  principles  of  the 
early  supporters  of  the  revolution,  succeeded  a  system  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Nothing  is  so  mild  and  gentle  as  courage.  On 
the  contrary,  panic  rules  by  panic ;  terror  governs  by  terror ; 
hence  we  may  account  for  the  atrocities  of  the  successive  tyrants 
of  France,  who,  knowing  that  their  throne  was  founded  in  fear, 
were  sensible  that  it  could  only  be  cemented  by  blood.  Mr. 
Sheridan  said,  that  from  this  example  he  gathered  two  lessons: 
First,  that  the  miseries  and  the  sufferings  of  France  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  any  circulation  of  opinions,  but  from  the  influence 
of  a  system  of  terror:  Secondly,  lliat  we  ought  not,  from  observa- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Frenchmen,  to  judge  of  the  English  mind 
and  the  Knglish  character.  As  to  what  our  situation  would  be 
when  the  bill  was  passed,  it  would  be  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
slavery.  My  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  truly  and  eloquently 
stated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depended  on  the  energy 
and  freedom  of  Ihe  people;  as  our  constitution  is  supposed  not 
to  be  supported  by  numbers,  but  by  all.  Every  exertion  of  ex- 
voL.  in,  c 
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tensive  private  benevolence,  of  great  public  utility,  has  been  ef- 
fected not  by  solitary  efforls,  but  by  great  meetings.  Those 
great  meetings  were  a  source  of  the  virtues  of  the  people,  and  a 
security  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  character,  and  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  be  maintained  in  their  freedom  and 
purity.  An  idea  had  been  attempted  to  be  inculcated  that  the 
bill  had  come  out  of  the  committee  materially  amended.  No  suckfl 
thing  was  the  case.  A  few  trifling  alterations  only  had  takaiV 
place.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  considered  himself  justified  in 
abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  bill,  and  proposing  no 
alterations,  because  he  considered  the  whole  as  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdity and  folly,  of  cruelty  and  blood ;  it  was  all  deformity  to 
the  eye,  and  corruption  to  the  touch.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  outrage  upon  his  Majesty  and  the  king-kilU 
ing  pamphlet,  he  did  not  deny  that  such  a  connection  existed,  but, 
he  affirmed,  it  had  not  been  made  out  by  any  sort  of  proof.  He 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  be  particularly  cautious,  when  he  re- 
collected that  the  spies  of  ministers  had  been  the  authors,  insti- 
gators, publishers,  and  circulators,  of  the  most  gross  and  inflam- 
matory compositions,  in  ordi-T  tufix  thcimputation  of  guilt  upon 
others.  Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  he  thought,  in  the  whole  conduct 
of  ministers,  he  perceived  a  design  to  represent  the  feelings  of  ir- 
ritation and  indignation  in  the  public  mind,  as  not  resulting  from 
their  own  pernicious  measures,  or  the  misfoitunes  in  which  they 
had  plunged  the  country,  but  as  directed  against  a  person  who, 
by  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  cannot  err.  They  wished  to 
point  at  that  quarter,  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  those 
feelings  of  indignation  which  they  were  sensible  they  had  so 
justly  merited.  In  this  design  they  were  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  which  wo  were  engaged.  Other  wars  had  been  un- 
dcrtaken  for  objects  connected  more  with  the  character,  the  com- 
merce, and  territory  of  the  country:  this  was  strictly  a  wur  of  _ 
kings  ;  and  under  this  idea  the  minds  of  rash  and  ignorant  ma 
sm<u-(ing  under  their  suH'erings,  might  be  led  to  mistake  the  f 
per  objects  of  their  resentment,  and  to  indulge  a  momentary  irriU) 
tion  against  the  sovereign.  This  mistake  might  the  more  readil/^ 
be  cherished,  as  the  only  pretence  for  which  the  war  had  bwin  mlA 
long  carried  on,  was  from  an  opinion  that  seemed  to  prevail  fa|  J 
llir  cabinet,  that  a  great  nation  could  not  have  a  trustworthy  f||0«4 
vemment,  under  which  it  could  enjoy  prospcrityt  or  maintain  f 
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^Htonnectidns  with  other  powers,  unless  it  had  a  nionarcli  at  its 
^HbcaJ-     Mini&lers  might  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  euc- 
^Hgeases  of  their  artifices ;  the  outrage  uimn  the  sovereigu,  if  it  was 
^Hnt  merely  accidental,  was  to  them  a  pledge  of  their  security, 
^^kliey  had  interjiosed  the  throne  as  a  shield  between  themselves 
^Bad  the  effect  of  popular  fury ;  they  employed  the  sceptre  as  a 
^Honductor,  in  order  to  draw  off  from  their  own  heads  the  light- 
^■dog  of  the  resentment  of  an  injured  nation.     Mr.  Sheridan  then 
^Bdverted  to  what  Mr.  Hardinge  had  stated  respecting  the  license 
^Hff  tile  theatres,  the  history  of  which  he  explained.     He  compli- 
^nwnted  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech  against  the  bill  for  licensing 
(be  stage,  which  he  thought  by  far  the  best  production  his  lord- 
ship ever  wrote  or  delivered.     He  should  not,  however,   have 
noticed  this  trivial  incident  in  Mr,  Hardinge's  argument,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  personal  application  it  had  to  him.     The  princi- 
ple of  that  regulation  was  moral  and  not  political  ;  in  the  latter 
view  he  could  not  conceive  who  was  to  be  answerable,  the  author, 
■Ctor,  or  manager.     Was  Mr.  Benslcy  to  be  accountable  for  the 
■  Mttiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pierre,  in  Vetiice  Preserved? 
K,Ho  luan,  indeed,  could  say  that  he  did  not  speak  them  delibe- 
K>ntely.     The  origin  of  the  restriction  was  in  order  to  repress  in- 
Hi4ecenci«6  and  abuses — such  as  a  man  must  want  common  deco- 
I     mm  to  introduce.     As  a  proof  that  the  power  of  the  licenser  was 
sometimes  abused,  Mr.  Sheridan  alluded  to  an  anecdote  respect- 
ing himself:  on  the  night  before  the  first  appearance  of  the  School 
fur  Scandal,  lie  was  informed  that  it  could  not  be  performed,  as  a 
license  was  refused.     It  happened  at  this  time  there  was  the  fa- 
mous city  contest  for  the  office  of  chamberlain,  between  Wilkes 
and  Hopkins.     The  latter  hadbecn  charged  with  some  practices 
similar  to  those  of  Moses,  the  Jew,  in  lending  money  to  young 
men  under  age ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  character  of  the 
play  was  levelled  at  him,  in  order  to  injure  him  in  his  contest, in 
which   he  was  supported  by  the  ministerial  interest.     In  the 
warmth  of  a  contested  election,  the  piece  was  represented  as  a 
factious  and  seditious  opposition  to  a.  court  candidate.    He,  liow- 
ever,  went  to  Lord  Hertford,  then  lord  chamberlain,  who  laughed 
at  the  affair,  and  gave  the  license.    For  his  own  part,  he  deemed 
a  theatre  no  fit  place  for  politics,  nor  would  he  think  much  of 
the  principles  or  taste  of  the  man  who  should  wish  to  introduce 
ihem  into  stage  representation.     With  respect  to  the  London 
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stage,  the  fact  however  was,  that  tlie  players  were  considered  M  I 
the  king's  servants,  and  the  theatre  the  king^s  theatre ;  and  thectJ 
was  nothing  so  natural  as  that  no  pieces  should  be  permitted  that  ' 
were  not  agreeable  to  his  Majesty.    Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane  were  the  only  licensed  theatres  in  the  kingdom  ;  none  others 
were  subject  to  licen&c  at  oU;  so  that  point  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's argument  fell  to  the  ground.    Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with 
solemnly  and  seriously  declaring,  that  if  the  bill  passed  into  a 
law,  he  believed,  that  it  would  either  be  the  final  duom  of  liberty 
in  this  country,  or  that  it  must  lead  to  those  dreadful  scenes  of 
distraction  and  commotion  which  every  man  must  deprecate,  and 
which  he  would  almost  rather  die  than  be  compelled  to  witness. 
A  dieiiiirm  took  place  upon  lie  queiHon  for  the  third  reading  of  the  btil-^M 


ARMY    HXTRAOaDINAllIES. 

7^0  rifpiwf  of  the  raolutiont  of  the  committte  of  lupply  en  the  eztraordima- 
riaoftht  army  acu  brought  up  and  read  ajiril  time  ,■  and  on  the  letond  read- 
ing, Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  amendment,  "  That  lAe  turn  charged/or 
ofbarrackt  ihoald  be  left  out  of  th«  rriolution:' 

Mr,  Shehidan  rose  to  second  the  amendment  of  hia  hoOri 
friend.  He  considered  it  an  a  part  of  the  system  of  ministen 
to  erect  military  fortresses  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
establish  a  military  government;  and  therefore  this  article,  of  all 
others,  had  no  pretence  to  a  place  among  the  cxtraordinaries  oi 
the  army.  The  extraordinaries  of  the  army  were  supposed  to, 
consist  of  nothing  but  such  expenses  as  could  not  be  foreseen. 
The  erection  of  barracks  did  not  come  under  that  description, 
and  was  an  expense  which  must  have  been  foreseen.  He  was 
convinced,  that  if  their  plan  had  been  stated  at  the  begining,  to 
its  utmost  extent,  it  would  have  found  but  u  feeble  support  in 
the  house;  and  therefore  he  was  desirous,  that  even  now  it 
should  be  developed  and  submitted  to  them  as  a  subject  of  open 
and  H-jmrate  discussion.  Besides  being  unconstitutional  in  its 
object,  it  was  become  a  mere  government  job;  for  he  had  h« 
of  barrack -masters  being  appointed,  with  large  salaries,  wtii 
there  were  no  barracks,  and  no  intention  of  erecting  them.  With 
respect  to  the  West  India  expedition,  he  wished  for  nothiug  so 
much  as  a  fair  inijuiry  into  the  subject.     He  hoped  that  it  was 
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intention  of  administration  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
lole  conduct  of  the  war,  and  then  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
loity  of  showing  the  inhuman  neglect  of  this  expedition,  in 
'hich  there  was  not  only  an  extravagant  waste  of  treasure  and 
itional  honour,  but  also  of  the  lives  of  their  countrymen. 
I   Tlie  hoatt  divided— for  the  amendmeitl  28;  against  U  74. 

Mr.  Sheridan  asked  whether  the  sum,  which  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  vote,  would  cover  the  whole  expense  of  the  bar- 
racks ?  From  his  own  observation,  and  from  the  report  of  others, 
lie  understood  that  a  great  part  of  the  barracks  were  by  no 
means  completed;  they  were  at  present  in  a  state  of  preparation, 
and  it  might  cost  the  country  as  much  more  before  they  were 
finished.  Now  he  wished  to  put  to  the  house,  suppose  that  the 
sura  total  of  these  barracks  should  amount  to  two  millions  (and 
it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  fall  short  of  one  million),  if 
the  estimate  had  in  the  first  instance  been  laid  before  the  house, 
would  they  have  consented  to  incur  so  enormous  an  expense  for 
ich  an  object  ?  Now,  however,  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
away  in  scraps  and  parcels,  without  any  account  being  given 
of  the  application,  or  having  any  means  to  judge  how  far  they 
were  applying  the  money  of  their  constituents  for  a  proper  pur- 
pose. 
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LOAN. 

(  Ion"  <"<"  rattidfoT  1796  teitkoul  the  utuat  mod*  of  compttUion,     Mr, 

M  auigMtd  ai  a  reason  for  tki*  conduct,  that  the  perioni  concerned  in  pro- 

•ing  tilt  latl  loan  Had  not  t/el  received  the  latter  hutalmenti  due  to  Ihem  vpon 

He  hall,  howecer,  lofar  contulted  Itie  (food  of  the  public,  that  the  intereil 

K  (Ann  tBould  «ol  pmci  more  thou  £i  4j.  3d.  per  cent.     This  atierlioa  gave 

i  to  a  long  and  iedioiu  diiciation. 

Mh.  SHEiiiDAN  said  he  rose  to  make  one  observation;  the 

right  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  an  error 

with  respect  to  what  passed  with  Mr.  Boyd  ;  that  when  he  came 

^^0  carry  his  project  of  competition  into  execution,  he  had,  for 

^H|e  tirst  lime,  discovered  that  he  was  entangled  in  an  engage- 

^^^t,  of  which  he  was  not  before  aware;  and  that,  had  it  not 

^Teen  for  this,  he  would  have  proceeded  to  a  loan  by  compction. 

He  thought  it  extraordinary  that,  in  transacting  this  loan,  he 

tbould  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  that  passed  in  conversa 
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lion  with  Mr.  Doy<).  He  Enid  that,  in  a  former  conversation 
with  Mr,  Morgan,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  chargeable  with 
the  same  forgetfulness  us  to  the  circumstances  of  the  AustHsD 
loan ;  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  friends  had  taken  fire  at  thiis 
and  had  posted  np  a.  paper  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  thought 
it  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  after  Ihe  rebuke  which  the  ri^it' 
hon.  gentleman  had  received,  he  should  omit  being  explicit,  wl 
thcr  or  not  there  was  to  be  another  Austrian  loan  ?  He  asset 
that  the  effect  of  this  negligence  would  be  a  total  loss  of  cliai 
ter  as  to  punctuaUty  of  business,  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to 
Morgan  and  his  friends,  and  a  loss  to  the  public  of  neai 
£400,000  sterling.  How  far  such  a  loss  was  criminal,  he  should 
leave  to  the  committee.  The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  considered  himself  bound  to 
contract  no  new  loan  till  the  last  payment  on  the  former  one 
made  good  ? 
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Mb.  Sheridan  said,  that  though  it  would  be  more  protter  to 
come  in  detail  to  the  taxes,  he  wished  merely  to  observe  at  large 
on  one  or  two  points.  When  the  bills  should  be  brought  in  on 
the  several  taxes,  there  would  be  ample  scope  for  particular  ob- 
servation and  discussion.  With  regard  to  the  tax  on  hordes,  he 
thought  it  should  not  extend  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
country.  When  a  tax  was  before  laid  on  the  carts,  to  which  bis 
hon.  friend  {Mr.  Curwen)  alluded,  the  law  was  repealed,  because 
the  house  thought  that  part  of  the  community  ought  to  be  held 
sacred.  Besides,  the  tax  on  husbandry  then  was  not  so  heavy 
as  now ;  and  the  farmer  was  then  more  able  to  l)ear  taxation. 
He  thought  the  right  hon-  gentleman  also  wrong  in  his  calcula- 
tion of  this  tax ;  he  doubted  the  amount  produced  by  the  tax 
on  horses  of  pleasure,  without  allowing  any  diminution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duty  ;  for  certainly  gentlemen  would  be  induced 
to  keep  fewer  horses  on  account  of  the  tax.  The  plea  of  laying 
a  duly  on  the  farmer's  horseii,  namely,  the  d  earn  ess  of  provisions, 
was  a  bad  one ;  for  if  the  fanner  already,  from  a  principle  of 
rapacity,  stood  out  for  an  extravagant  price  for  his  provisions, 
would  the  house,  he  askotl,  increiL^e  that  rapacity  ?  Would  they 
furnish  him  an  excuse  for  ooking  mure  ?    Again,  the  horse-dealer 
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l"Was  thrown  into  a  disagreeable  predtcnmciit   by  doubling  his 

license.     The  imposing  a  duty  of  £20  on  him,  injured  him  in 

ftite  exercise  of  his  business.     Again,  how  would  the  tax  be  ex- 

Uended  to  all  horses?     Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to 

Miiiploy  officers  to  ascertain  the  number  of  horses,  and  the  age 

pwhen  the  duty  was  to  attach  ?     How  could  he  ascertain  all  the 

EJtorses  in  New  Forest  and  elsewhere  ?    In  fact,  if  the  right  hon, 

Ljgentleman  followed  up  his  own  principle,  he  would  find  that  the 

^Operation  of  the  tax  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  ;  for  in  New 

Irorest,  and  such  places,  there  were  horaes  that  were  not  em- 

Lj^oyed  for  any  service.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  confined  the 

Max  to  horses  of  pleasure,  he  would  find  that  it  would  be  unpro- 

uductive.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  he  wibhed  him  to  reconsider  it, 

and  substitute  some  more  equitable  and  productive  tax.     The 

nest  thing  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house, 

was  the  tax  on  collateral  successions.     He  was  free  to  say,  that 

this  had  so  many  difficulties  as  to  render  it,  to  all  intents  and 

I  purposes,  impracticable.     There  would  appear  so  many  difS- 

»eulties  in  preparing  the  provisions,  and  enforcing  the  regulations 

[■  (rf  the  bills  on  this  head,  that,  on  the  first  blush  of  it,  he  thought 

it  ought  to  be  abandoned.     M'^ith  regard  to  personal  property, 

did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of 

estates,  to  find  the  amount  of  debts  ?     Could  an  officer  be  able 

to  ascertain  all  this,  and  afterwards,  on  a  division,  strike  a  ba- 

He  would  put  a  case  :  how  could  the  commercial  stock 

trade  of  a  merchant  be  ascertained,  and  his  debts,  with  a 

thousand  other  complicated  circumstances,  be  regulated  ?    With 

regard  to  real  property,  how  could  it  be  made  to  attach  to  life 

estate  ?   In  the  cases  of  mortgage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 

le  real  value  above  incundn-ance.     He  thought  Mr.  Pitt  was 

^yond  the  mark,  in  stating  the  property  of  the  nation  in  this 

ly  at  twenty-eight  years  purchase.     In  this  estimate  the  right 

hon.  gentleman  could  not  be  regular.     Was  he  to  institute  av 

sesiors  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  personal  property  Y  and  on  the 

whole,  would  he  constitute  an  inquisitorial  power  ?  He  said  thus 

much,  merely  to  induce  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  consider  the 

business  maturely  ;  and  if  he  did  so,  he  thought  he  would  find 

fiaa  plan  impracticable. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THK  KINK  KK1.AT1V1-:    TO  A    NEGOTIATION   WITK 

FilANCE. 

Oh  the  9th  December  the  fulioamg  meimge  aaa  delivered  from  hit  Majniy: — 
"  Georgt  R. 

"  Hit  Afajeitg,  relying  on  the  assurances  lohich  he  has  received  from  his  faith- 
ful comnnnu,  of  their  determination  lo  support  his  Miyrati)  in  those  etertiant 
ichich  are  neeesiary,  under  the  present  eircumsianees,  recommends  it  lo  this  houtt 
tn  consider  of  malting  praoision  towards  tnabling  his  Majesty  to  defray  any  er* 
traordinary  expense  uihicA  maj  ie  incurred  for  the  servics  of  the  essuiny  gear, 
and  lo  /ate  such  tacasurei  as  the  exigearg  of  affairs  mag  require.  Hit  Majesty, 
on  this  oecasion,  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  house,  that  the  crisis  xehieh  teat 
depeniiiag  at  the  commencement  iff  thr  present  session,  has  led  to  such  an  order  iff 
things  in  F^nce  as  Kill  induce  his  Majesty  fcoj\formably  lo  the  sentinienls  vkich 
he  has  already  declared},  lo  meet  any  disposition  lo  negotiate  on  the  part  of  lh» 
enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speedteit  effect,  and  to  co»- 
tludt  a  treaty  of  general  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  effected  an  just  and  suitablt 
terms  for  himself  and  his  aliiea.  It  is  his  Majesty's  earnest  icish  that  the  spirit 
and  delermiuaiion  manifested  by  parliament,  added  to  the  recenl  and  important 
successes  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and  lo  the  continued  and  groicing  tmbarrast- 
ments  of  the  enemy,  mag  speedily  conduce  to  the  attainment  nf  this  object,  on  such 
grounds  as  the  justice  nf  the  cause  in  urhieh  this  country  u  engaged,  and  tkt 
silualion  iff  affairs,  may  enlilte  his  Majesty  to  exjiecl. 

'•  G.  R." 

On  the  9lh  the  message  teas  laien  into  eomideralion,  and  the  usual  oddrtm 
moved  by  Mr.  Pill. 

Mb.  Shkridan  said,  1  certainly  rise  with  considerable  asto- 
nishment at  the  conciseness  with  which  the  right  hun.  gentlemaa 
has  thought  proper  to  preface  the  address  which  be  has  now  pro- 
posed to  the  house.  As  there  docs  not  appear  a  disposition  in 
the  house  to  notitrc  either  that  conciseness,  or  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  addre!=s,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  silent. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  would  trouble  the  house 
only  with  a  few  words,  because  that  order  of  things  which  hod 
been  intimated  in  the  speech  of  his  Majesty,  affording  a  reason* 
able  expectation  of  security  and  permanence  in  any  treaty  which 
might  Ik  formed,  had  arrived.  Undoubtedly,  we  were  told  to 
his  Majesty's  speech,  that  such  an  urdcr  of  things  was  expected. 
I  should  have  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not 
have  come  forward  to  say  that  peace  was  at  all  nearer,  but  only 
that  the  obstacle  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  government  in 
France  wait  removed.     But  I  ask  why  the  right  hon.  gentlcnmn 
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mes  now  to  tell  us,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  government  of 
nice  is  of  a  description  with  which  we  may  safely  negotiate, 
and  13  capable  of  maintaining  the  relatioDs  of  peace  and  amity  ? 
Time  and  experience  have,  no  doubt,  enabled  him  to  alter  his 
former  opinions  on  that  subject.     All  the  advantages  which  he 
can  have  derived  from  time  and  experience,  have  occurred  within 
the  last  five  weeks.     This  is  the  utmost  space  which  he  can  pos- 
sibly asMgn  for  the  acquirement  of  those  new  means  of  informa- 
,  which  have  produced  so  material  an  alteration  in  his  senti- 
■nts.     But  in  fact,  I  contend,  that  he  has  had  only  one  week, 
i  that  upon  tiie  experience  of  that  single  week,  he  now  comes 
trward,  not  to  propose  a  jealous  peace  or  an  armed  truce,  but  a 
Mce  affording  a   reasonable    prospect  of  security  and  perma- 
If  he  contends  that  he  had  more  time  to  make  up  his 
ind  on  the  subject,  I  aak  him,  why  he  did  not  bring  forward 
e  result  of  his  deliberation  before  he  settled  the  terms  of  the 
This  one  week's  experience  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
\  cost  the  country  two  millions  of  money  !     What  excuse — 
ihat  apology — can  he  possibly  allege  to  the  nation  in  justifica- 
1  of  his  conduct?     Will  he  say  that  on  Wednesday  last, 
1  he  arranged  the  terms  of  the  loan,  he  had  not  taken  such  a 
lew  of  the  subject — he  did  not  possess  such  means  of  informa- 
Ftitm — he  had  not  such  grounds  of  decision  as  he  has  since  ac- 
quired.'    The  effect  of  the  message  last  night  baa  been,  that  the 
loan  is  this  day  at  a  premium  of  two  per  cent,  and  a  sum  of 
J  f  2,200,000  is  lost  to  this  country  :  but  I  must  confess,  when  I 
e  the  right  hon.  gentleman  turning  so  short— when  T  see  him 
tering  his  opinions  and  reversing  his  former  declarations,  I 
kunk  that  he  is  not  sincere  in  the  object  which  he  avows.     If 
[conceived  him  sincere,  so  desirable  is  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
t  every  friend  of  his  country,  however  much  I  might  think  his 
Islicy  deserving  of  censure,  I  should  avoid  every  species  of  re- 
ich  ou  the  present  occasion;  but  when  I  see  the  right  hon. 
sitleman  bringing  forward  such  a  declaration,  at  the  present 
■Ot,  in  order  to  defeat  the  proposition  (Mr.  Grey's  motion 
for  peace)  of  my  hon.  friend,  I    cannot  help  adverting  to  the 
grounds  on  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  changed  his  opi- 
nion— I  must  look  how  that  government  is  composed  which  he 
now  states  to  be  capable  of  negotiation.     I  have  only  to  refer  to 
his  own  statement  on  a  recent   occasion  (the  opening  of  tin 
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budget).  Tliis  very  government  he  then  stated  to  be  not  only 
on  the  verge,  but  in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy.  And  having 
statett  that  it  was  on  the  verge  of  what  must  inevitably  throw  it 
down  and  bring  it  to  destruction,  he  now  submits  a  proposition 
to  the  house,  that  it  is  not  only  a  form  of  government  with  which 
we  may  safely  negotiate,  but  capable  of  maintaining  peace  on  a 
fiwting  of  permanence  and  security  !  But  will  he  say,  that  he 
is  more  reconciled  to  the  men  who  exercise  the  functions  of  that 
government  ?  Some  time  since  it  was  said,  that  men  of  milder 
character  had  obtained  the  administration,  and  that  a  more  mode- 
rate system  of  policy  would  be  adopted.  Of  the  tive  who  com- 
pose the  executive  directory,  four  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king;  the  fifth  happened  to  be  absent  at  that  period.  These  were 
the  very  men  whose  pernicious  cuuncilo  were  said  to  have  brought 
on  the  war  with  this  country,  and  with  respect  to  whom  it  hadf 
been  affirmed,  that  no  settled  order  of  things  could  take  place  & 
France  till  they  had  fallen  under  the  sword  of  justice.  Had  t 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  changed  his  opinion  merely  becaui 
theformsoflhegovernment  were  altered  .'because  the  old  men  a 
in  one  place  and  the  younger  in  another  ?  Was  it  on  the  grouiu 
of  such  trifling  distinctions  he  now  came  forward  to  contradict 
every  opinion,  to  retract  every  profession  which  he  had  formerly 
uttered,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  a  new  declaration  of  sentiment) 
without  any  facts,  or  appearance  of  facts,  by  which  it  was  sup; 
ported  ?  There  is  something  so  contradictory  in  all  tiiis,  that  I 
think  it  impossible  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  be  sincerc.-~l 
When  1  find  him  one  day  saying,  that  the  French  government  is 
in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  on  another,  that  it  is  capable  of 
maintaining  a  permanent  peace,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
lias  still  some  subterfuge  in  store,  and  that  he  yet  hopes  to  Rvt 
a  pretext  to  justify  him  in  continuing  the  contest,  for  the  pui 
pose  of  restoring  the  old  despotism  of  France.  If  we  were  not  J 
to  look  to  the  subject  seriously,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  some 
other  reason  for  this  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hun.  gentleman.  If  it  ho  said  that  the  French  government  has 
now  revoked  its  declaration  of  interfering  with  the  governments 
of  other  countries,  and  on  that  account  is  better  qualified  fur  ne- 
gotiation, that  declaration,  I  must  remark,  has  lung  been  revoked. 
The  charge  of  s  wanton  interference  with  other  govcmmenta, 
applied  to  the  French,  I  coutcnd,  never  to  ha\  e  been  just.    The 
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I  iieclaratiun  nliich  they  macleoD  that  subject,  was  m  consequence 
I  Of  the  cualitioD  of  kings.     When  the  confederated  princes  ex- 

■  pressed  their  determination  not  to  permit  them  to  effect  their 
■Ivvulution,   and    establish    a  government   for    themselves,   they 

■  thought  themselves  justified  in  retaliating,  by  declaring  their 

■  tenmity  to  all  kingly  governments,  and  their  readiness  to  assist  in 
Irtlicir  destruction.  But  in  whatever  light  this  declaration  be  con- 
I  ladered,  whether  as  a  retort  or  retaliation ,  in  no  point  of  view  am 

■  I  prepared  to  justify  it — it  has  long  since  been  disclaimed.  What 
I  flien  is  the  period  at  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks  pro- 
Bper  to  declare,  that  the  French  government  is  capable  of  main- 
Ptaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amiiy  ?  At  the 
I  bument  when  the  members  seek  to  establish  their  power  by  the 
l<ay&teDi  of  forced  elections,  when  they  avow  the  principle  of  not 

■  being  responsible  to  their  constituents,  when  they  seek  to  esta- 
I  blish  their  authority  in  the  capital  by  force  of  arms,  and  have 
I  the  place  of  their  deliberations  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  the 
I  military  in  order  to  overawe  the   people :   at  such  a  moment, 

■  when  the  members  of  the  French  government  adopt  the  system 
I  of  self-election,  of  taking  all  power  into  their  own  bands,  and  of 
m  treating  with  contempt  the  rights,  the  opinions,  and  the  interfeta 
I  of  the  people,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  exclaim  : — "  This 
lis  something  like  a  regular  government !  This  is  a  form  of  ad- 
K'Biinistration  with  which  we  may  treat  with  safety  ;  we  have  now 

■  got  something  resembling  the  worst  parts  of  the  British  consti- 

■  tution  r'  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  way  in  which  those 

■  ;gentlemen  choose  to  express  their  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
wb  by  the  eagerness  which  they  show  to  retain  its  abuses.  There 
lis  one  word  in  the  address  which  must  have  prevented  it  from 
lobtaining  an  unanimous  occurrence— the  expression  which  relates 
ViD  the  justice  of  the  war.  We  never  can  subscribe  to  the  justice 
■of  the  principle  upon  which  the  war  was  commenced.  But  this 
■Ja  not  the  only  objection  to  the  address  in  its  present  ibrm ;  it 
ptapresses  a  principle  which  must  ever  remove  to  a  distance  any 

llope  of  secure  and  permanent  peace,  till  the  whole  country  shall 
join  to  disclaim  and  reprobate  the  system  derived  from  such  a 
source.  It  seems  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  France  is 
Guch  as  ministers  think  may  safely  admit  of  negotiation.  This 
principle  has  often  been  before  intimated,  but  has  never  been  be- 
fore so  openly  avowed.     It  now  seems  that  wc  must  carry  on  a 
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war  lill  a  form  of  government  takes  place  agreeable  to  ihp  fancj>l 
and  caprice  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.     If  it  should  happen  that'l 
the  government  is  not  so  shaped  and  framed,  as  exactly  to  co**! 
incide  with  their  ideas,  we  must  be  immediately  plunged  into  aU  m 
the  horrors  of  war.     If  tlie  present  form  of  government,  which  U 
happens  to  tally  with  the  notions  of  ministers,  should  be  changeciv 
during  the  progress  of  negotiation — if  this  government,  of  wbicka 
they  have  had  only  the   experience  of  five  weeks,   should  btf.B 
thought  to  require  some  alteration  after  peace  is  concluded,  andfl 
the  house  sanctions  the  principle  which  is  now  avowed,  uiinisterfl 
may  think  themselves  justified  in  entering  into  new  hostilities^  fl 
and  involving  the  country  in  a  new  war.     As  long  as  that  prin^  1 
ciple  continues  to  be  avowed  and  to  be  acted  upon,  we  maj  I 
have  a  hollow  and  an  armed  truce,  but  we  never  can  have  any-  1 
thing  like  a  secure  and  permanent  peace.     The  hon.  gentleman 
has  been  so  very  concise  as  not  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  so  much  as  I  might  otherwise  have  been  called  upon  to 
bring  forward.     I  must  conclude  with  most  decidedly  reprobate 
ing  the  principle,  that  any  objections  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
a  particular  form  of  government  shall  be,  in  any  instance,  deemed 
a  just  cause  for  commencing  nnd  continuing  hostilities.    On  that 
ground   I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  following  amend* 
ment : — 

"  Your  Majesty's  faithful  commons,  having  thus  manifested 
their  determination  to  give  your  Majesty  the  most  vigorous  sup- 
port in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  case  just  and  rat- 
Bonable  terms  of  peace  should  be  refused  on  the  part  of  ths 
enemy ;  and  having  declared  the  cordial  satisfaction  they  feel  at 
your  Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  meet  any  dis)X)sitiun  to 
gutiation  ou  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give' 
it  the  fullest  and  speediest  eBV^t,  cannot  at  the  same  time  avoid' 
expressing  the  deep  regret  they  feel,  that  your  Majesty  should-' 
ever  have  been  advised  to  consider  the  internal  order  of  thingt' 
in  France,  to  have  been  such  as  should  not  have  induced  yourj 
Majesty  at  any  time  to  meet  a  disposition  to  negotiation  on 
part  of  the  enemy. 

"And  your  faithful  commons  feel  themselves  at  this  cot^ 
juncture  the  more  forcibly  called  on  to  declare  this  opinion,  Iw 
i-Ause,  if  the  present  existing  order  of  things  in  France  b« 
admitted  m  th«  motive  and  tiiduccmcut  lo  negotiation,  «  chang* 
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ID  that  order  of  things  may  be  considered  as  a  ground  for  dis- 
continuing negotiation  begun,  or  even  for  abandoning  a  treaty 
concluded. 

"  Wherefore,  your  Majesty^s  faithful  commons,  duly  reflecting 
on  the  calamitous  waste  of  treasure  and  blood,  to  which  it  is 
now  manifest  the  acting  on  this  principle  has  so  unfortunately 
and  so  largely  contributed ;  and  greatly  apprehensive  of  the 
grievous  and  ruinous  consequences  to  which  the  persevering  to 
act  on  such  a  principle  must  inevitably  tend,  do  humbly  and 
earnestly  implore  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  altogether  aban- 
doned and  disclaimed,  and  that  the  form  of  government  or  in« 
temal  order  of  things  in  France,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  shall 
become,  may  be  no  bar  to  a  negotiation  for  restoring  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be 
effected  on  just  and  suitable  terms  for  your  Majesty  and  your 
allies. 

*<  And  as  the  principal  bar  to  a  negotiation  for  peace  appears 
to  have  been  your  Majesty's  having  been  hitherto  advised  to 
consider  the  order  of  things  in  France,  as  precluding  your  Ma- 
jesty from  meeting  a  disposition  to  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  your  faithful  commons  now  humbly  beseech  your  Ma- 
jesty to  give  distinct  directions  that  an  immediate  negotiation 
be  entered  on  for  the  above  salutary  object." 

At  the  chse  of  the  debate — 

Mr.  Sheridan  explained  part  of  his  speech  which  had  been 
misrepresented  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  object 
of  his  amendment  was  to  prevent  ministers,  of  whose  sincerity 
he  had  many  doubts,  from  making  any  possible  change  in  the 
internal  situation  of  France  an  excuse  for  breaking  off  a  nego- 
tiation. In  answer  to  the  invidious  reflection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ad- 
dressed to  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grey),  "That  the  son  had 
appeared  to  forget  the  services  of  his  father''  (Sir  C.  Grey),  he 
remarked  that  ministers  had  completely  forgotten  them,  as  that 
meritorious  officer  was  literally  the  only  one  entrusted  with  an 
important  command,  who  had  received  no  mark  of  favour  from 
his  Majesty's  government. 

Mr,  Sheridan's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.     The  original 
address  was  then  carried. 
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The  ordrr  of  Ihe  day  for  the  third  rrading  icat  read.  Mr.  FFeittm  M(  J  tit 
hilt  irould  depritx  the  people  oj  mutual  confidence  and  general  fi-erdom.  tehihl  it 
Kovld  render  the  crintt  of  high  Ireman  vague  and  indi^nile,  and  the  peraon  of  ki» 
Majeely  antufe.  He  aaald  lae  a  lirongrr  argntnent  in  luiiport  of  Ihi*  obterai- 
lioH  than  any  of  hit  oicn,  by  reading  an  rxtrottfrom  dn  author  of  great  weight, 
Khieh  OM/ordblg  apjdied  to  the  prerenl  linte  at  ^fit  had  been  written  fo 
ntract  teat  from  Stci/t'i  "  Politteai  Creed." 

Mr.  I.  H.  Brotcae  Ihoaghl  the  authority  of  Sirifl  in  polllie*.  icat  we  that  ttf 
haute  rould  not  be  iactiaed  to  allow,  ta  that  author  mat  ditlingauihed  at  afacliatt 
and  iltiberat  arriler  on  poUtict. 

Mr.  Shekidan  rose,  and  animadverted  very  warmly  oa  tho, 
reflectiuns  thrown  out  by  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  I.  Hi 
Browne)  on  Dean  Swift,  and  said  tliat  gentleman  bad  confined 
his  whole  argument  to  reviling  the  character  and  memory  of  that 
great  man.  The  house,  he  was  sure,  would  feel  an  hereditary 
respect  for  that  illustrious  divine  and  philosopher.  But  it  wu 
not  merely  from  that  motive,  but  from  respect  to  truth,  he  noT 
took  up  that  point ;  for  surely,  every  one  would  agree  with  him, 
that  there  never  was  a  man  who,  with  a  more  firm  and  manly 
spirit  of  attachment  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  maintained  ihfl 
cause  of  freedom,  or  in  a  greater  degree  merited  the  tribute  of 
gratitude ;  and  he  declared  be  never  beard  a  passage  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  times  than  that  quoted  by  bis  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Western).  That  the  dean  was  no  flatterer  of  great 
men,  that  he  bad  sown  the  seeds  of  reform  in  tlie  state,  and  that 
the  whole  body  of  court  corruption  bad  been  the  object  of 
bis  attack,  was  much  to  his  honour.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  those  who  considered  improvident  loans  and  corrupt  courts, 
were  useful  to  the  constitution  should  revile  the  memory  of  Swift.' 
with  abhorrence.  He  recollected  some  lines  of  a  poem,  called 
the  "  Libel  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Delaney,  and  his  excellency  Lord 
John  Carteret,"  where  Dean  Swift  supposes  in  Ireland  {for  no 
such  thing  could  happen  here),  that  a  minister  comes  with  a 
budget  full  of  rewards  for  those  who  support  bim,  wbicb» 
though  of  course,  not  applicable  now,  might  show  what  the  cor- 
ruption of  loans  and  budgets  were  in  Dean  Swift's  ti: 

He  says,  after  supposing  a  gentleman  who  pays  his  court  lo 
minister  must  perform  actions  contrary  to  his  disposition,  like 
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the  avenging  angd  in  Mr.  Addison's  admired  simile,  where  he 
repeats, — 

"  I'll  lend  you  an  allasion  fitter. 
Though  flatt'ring  knavw  may  call  it  bitter ; 
Which,  if  you  durst  but  give  it  place. 

Would  show  you  many  a  statesman's  face." 

•  ••••• 

"  So  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends. 
From  hell  a  viceroy  devil  ascends ; 
His  budget  with  corruptions  cramm'd. 
The  contributions  of  the  damn'd ; 
Which,  with  unsparing  hand,  he  throws 
Through  courts  and  senates  as  he  goes ; 
And  then  at  Beelzebub's  black  hall. 
Complains  his  budget  was  too  small." 

That  a  man  who  had  so  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  corrup- 
tion should  be  detested  by  the  abettors  of  that  corruption,  was, 
he  repeated,  not  at  all  astonishing. 

Mr.  Sheridan  suspected  there  had  been  a  similar  strewing  of 
favours  here,  and  (he  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  come  in  for 
his  share,  though  he  certainly  would  not  presume  to  say, 

"  From  budgets  with  corruptions  cramm'd. 
The  contributions  of  the  damn'd." 

He  did  not  wish  to  enter  much  into  the  subject  of  the  bill  then 
before  the  house,  because  it  did  not  warrant  much  comment.  The 
attempt  upon  his  Majesty  was  simply  the  pretext  and  stalking- 
horse  for  the  introduction  of  it,  as  there  were  certainly  provisions 
enow  for  the  protection  of  his  person  before ;  and  excepting  the 
clause  which  constitutes  the  overawing  ^of  parliament  treason, 
there  was  no  new  treason.  If  this  law  had  been  enacted  some 
time  ago,  he  observed,  the  leading  part  of  administration  would 
have  been  transported ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  sorry  for  the  coun- 
try's sake  that  it  had  not.  To  state  this  more  clearly,  would  any 
one  deny  this  proposition,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  signed  the 
resolutions  at  the  Thatched  House  for  a  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform,  wherein  he  represented  the  house  of  commons  to  be  cor- 
rupt, and  not  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  that  such  a 
proceeding  might  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  people  to  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government?  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  whether  the  principles  of  Mr.  Reeves''s  book  were 
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not  calculated  to  stir  up  hatred  and  contempt  against  the  con- 
stitution, and  whether  the  punishment  prononnced  in  this  bill 
would  be  too  severe  upon  him  f  But  any  attempt  to  unmask 
the  corruptions  of  government  and  defects  of  our  constitution, 
was  the  evil  which  ministevs  wished  to  guard  against ;  and  the 
real  object  of  the  bill  went  to  say,  the  question  of  a  reform  in 
parliament  and  existing  abuses  must  no  longer  be  discussed  As 
to  any  gentleman's  suggesting  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  give  a 
negative  to  the  bill,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  passing  of  it 
would  excite  the  resistance  of  the  country,  and  lead  to  actual 
convulsion,  and  excite  a  doubt  whether  he  might  not  thereby 
violate  the  conditions  of  his  swaying  tlie  British  sceptre,  for  his 
own  part,  he  considered  this  would  be  a  laudable  interference  on 
the  part  of  some  great  hereditary  councillor,  and  would  entitle 
him  to  immortal  honour.  Were  his  Majesty  but  to  say  in  the 
house  of  lords,  "  I  will  consider,"  (Le  Jtoi  adv'iaern)  he  might 
dismiss  his  guards,  and  return  with  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of 
his  subjects.  Mr.  Sheridan  said  he  wished  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  clause  (p.  3)  wliich  says,  "  If  any  person  within  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  shall,  8:c."  by  leaving 
out  the  words,  "  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England ;" 
when  the  right  hon.  secretary  stated  that  he  never  stood  so  high 
with  his  countrymen  (and  he  wished  him  an  opportunity  of 
standing  still  higher),  and  they  were  loyal,  and  not  tainted  with 
the  same  seditious  spirit  as  in  England ;  and  also,  not  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  danger  existed  now  which  did  in  1792;  he 
would  ask  whether  parliament  ought  not  to  extend  the  merciful 
operation  of  this  law  to  his  countrymen  in  the  north,  and  whether 
he  could  oppose  any  such  amei)dment  f  In  the  Scotch  courts  the 
sentence  for  sedition  was  unlimited  (fourteen  years  had  heem 
pronounced)  ;  this  bill  made  it  seven  years  for  the  second  oBcncfe 
Mr.  Sheridan  praposetl  a  clause,  applying  tlie  enactment  of  the 
present  bill  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  Judges  that 
arbitrary  and  discretionary  power  which  they  had  fornierly  ex- 
ercised. 
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Deckmbeb  11. 

RKPORT    OF   THE    HIGH    PRICE    OF    CORN. 

T%e  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  com  was  brought  up,  and  a  motion  made,  "  That  the  house  do 
agree  to  the  resolution  proposed  hy  the  committee  respecting  an  association  of  the 
members  of  the  house,  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  the  bread  made  of  wheat 
four,"  ^c, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  there  was  one  point  which  would  give  him 
much  satisfaction  to  hear,  viz.,  that  the  proposed  substitutes  for 
the  bread  now  in  use  would  prove  equally  nutritive;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  was  not  the  case.  He  had  been  informed  that  in 
man  ca^e  s,  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  make  bread  of  dif- 
ferent mixtures,  it  had  been  found  not  only  unpalatable,  but 
unwholesome.  This  appeared^  to  him  a  most  material  object,  be- 
cause, from  the  very  high  price  of  all  the  other  articles  of  life,  many 
of  the  labouring  poor  were  forced  to  live  chiefly  on  bread.  The 
only  remedy  he  saw  for  it  was  to  adopt  the  bill  which  had  been 
brought  in  to  increase  the  wages  of  labourers.  Persons  who  were 
in  a  more  affluent  situation  would  be  enabled  to  use  other  articles, 
which  would  diminish  the  unwholesome  effects  of  this  bread  ;  but 
men  in  that  low  situation  to  which  he  had  alluded,  would  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  means,  unless 
the  bill  was  passed  for  increasing  their  wages.  With  respect  to 
the  association  proposed,  he  should  object  to  it  in  its  present 
form  ;  not  that  he  did  not  wish  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  obtained,  but  because  he  was  afraid  it  would  set  a 
bad  precedent.  If  members  were  once  called  upon  in  that  kind  of 
way,  to  subscribe  to  a  particular  association,  it  might  be  ex- 
tended to  others  of  a  different  nature.  He  had  no  objection  to 
the  house  coming  to  a  resolution  to  recommend  such  an  associa- 
tion, and  every  member  in  his  individual  capacity  should  re- 
commend and  enforce  it  by  example  in  the  place  where  he  lived ; 
and  he  certainly  would  do  it  in  the  parish  where  he  lived  ;  but 
he  could  not  for  one  moment  consent  to  sign  the  association,  as 
at  present  proposed. 

7%e  resohttum  was  put  and  carried, 

LIBEL   ON   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Sheridan  brought  up  the  second  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  who  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  the  English 
Government."    It  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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December  14. 
libel  on  the  constitution. 
TJie  order  nf  the  day  for  Ihefurthfr  totaidrralion  of  the  rtportt  iff  tht 
mittee  appoiatrd  to  inquire  who  tem  theaallior  of  a  libellaus  pamphlfl,  nlithi, 
"  Theughti  OR  Ike  Bngliih  Covemnent ;"  lehen  Ike  clerk  read  Ikt  second  report 
of  the  comniiltee,  and  the  reiolulioi  of  the  haule  dq  the  26lh  of  November. 
Mk.  Shebidan  said,  after  the  resolution  which  the  house  had 
,  just  heard,  he  should  be  much  disappointed  if  there  should  ap< 
pear  any  want  of  unanimity  on  the  subject  of  the  atrocious  libel 
which  had  Iteen  so  successfully  traced  to  its  source.  He  could 
not,  however,  help  expressing  an  apprehension  from  what  had 
fallen  on  a  former  evening  from  one  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemeo 
on  the  other  side,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  might  arise 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  measures  which  should  be 
thought  most  likely  to  effect  the  ends  of  justice,  and  support  the 
respectability  of  the  house.  When  the  first  report  was  presented] 
it  had  been  alleged  by  some  tliat  the  evidence  which  had  been 
obtained  was  not  sufficient ;  by  others,  that  it  was  fully  sufficient 
to  go  to  a  dii'ect  prosecution  of  Mr.  Reeves,  either  as  tlie  author, 
or  at  least,  for  acting  as  the  author  of  the  libel  i  by  others,  that 
the  committee  had  stopped  short  at  that  point  which  was  conceived 
to  be  the  most  important  and  necessary  ;  but  this  mode  of  argu* 
ment  was  founded  on  a  mistake  which  gentlemen  made  as  to  tb»' 
nature  of  the  committee  itself,  which  was  nol  instituted  to  try 
delinquent,  hut  to  inquire  after,  and  ascertain  grounds,  where*: 
upon  to  establish  the  delinquency. 

Therefore,  in  the  second  report  which  the  committee  had  made, 
in  order  to  meet  every  doubt,  (hey  had  taken  care  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  similar  objections ;  they  had,  in  conse^juence,  called 
upon  Mr.  John  Owen,  the  publisher  of  the  libel,  who  had  been 
left  in  a  very  awkward  situation  by  the  state  of  his  evidence  on 
the  first ;  on  the  last  occasion  they  had  questioned  him  if  he  still 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  give  up  the  author  ?  to  which  he  replied 
he  did,  and  could  not  think  himself  justifiable  in  doing  otherwise 
tlian  remaining  silent ;  the  committee  had  deemed  this  silence 
the  part  of  Mr.  Owen  contumacious  towards  (he  committee,  and] 
had  directed  him  (Mr.  Sheridan)  as  chairman,  to  notify  the 
to  the  house ;  this,  he  said,  having  done,  he  could  not  think  him.- 
sclf  at  all  bound  to  proceed  further  in  the  business  than  wi 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  which   woul 
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Ffeot  permit  him  at  any  time  to  rush  upon  measures  that  might 
possibility,  of  even  the  remotest  kind,  tend   to  injure  the 

[freedom  of  the  press.  This  freedom,  he  remarked,  might  be 
terially  injured  by  either  corrupting  or  oppressing  those  who 
■e  engaged  in  the  management  of  an  object  of  such  delicacy 
id  importance,  taken  either  as  the  organ  of  liberty  or  of  science ; 
had  on  this  occasion,  too,  a  more  satisfactory  reason,  which 

'ms,  that  the  author  had  been  clearly  found  out,  notwithstanding 
Uie  confident  assertions  which  had  been  made  by  some  gentle- 
men with  respect  to  the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Reeves  of  the  patriotic 
work  in  question.  He  took  notice  of  the  situation  in  which 
Mr.  Reeves  stood,  the  dietingui^hed  protection  he  enjoyed, 
and  his  immediate  connection  with,  and  the  little  suspicion  a 
publisher  could  reasonably  feel,  under  such  existing  circum- 
stances, that  libellous  aspersions  on  the  house  of  commons,  and 
much  less  doctrines  tending  to  lop  that  house  and  the  house 
of  lords  off  the  trunk  of  the  constitution,  could  originate  from 
such  a  source.  He  then  took  notice  of  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  who  had  given  some  information  concerning  an 
assoclKtion,  of  which  the  author  of  the  libel  was  the  chairman ; 

.from  this  evidence  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Reeves  was  the  leading 

^Derson  of  the  memorable  club  or  society  of  alarmists,  who  had 
mtry  in  a  6ame  with  the  bugbear  tales  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  treasons  hatched  and  hatching,  of  designs  on  the 
Tower  and  the  Bank,  and  Jacobin  clubs  ass<x:iated  to  introduce 
the  levelling  and  republican  systems.  It  might  at  the  first  glance 
seem,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  chairman  of  such  an  associa- 
tion as  that  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  being  the  author  of  the 
libel  before  the  house,  was  of  a  trivial  nature ;  but  if  it  was  con- 
lered  that  the  chairman  was  himself  in  the  constant  habit  of 
respondence  and  intercourse  with  the  Treasury,  that  tlie  asso- 
ciation of  the  Crawn  and  Anchor  had  two  thousand  other  so- 
cieties branched  off  and  affiliated  with  their  mother  society,  and 
that  such  doctrines  as  the  libel  now  before  the  house,  by  such 
means  obtained  the  most  rapid,  and,  he  might  say,  fatal  cir- 
culation throughout  the  country  ;  when  it  appeared  that  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Reeves's  mother  society  and  the 
two  thousand  nurseries  of  his  principles,  would  make  fourteen 
folio  volumes,  he  thought  the  seriousness  of  such  a  connection 
was  indeed  of  but  of  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming  consi- 
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deration.  It  was,  of  all  the  concurrences  which  had  arisen  since 
the  revolution,  the  most  alarming  for  the  liberliefi  of  this  country, 
that  a  man,  countenanced  as  he  was  by  government,  with  such 
extensive  means  of  disseminating  such  detestable  doctrines.shouldf 
after  having  circulated  the  wicked  principles  of  others  through 
every  ramification  of  the  "  Society  for  protecting  Liberty  and 
Property  from  Republicans  and  Levellers,"  be  himself  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  which  struck  at  the  foundation  of  the  govermneni, 
which  asserted  the  inutility  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
affirmed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  government  and  the 
law  to  exist  in  the  king.  When  he  saw  such  an  association 
erecting  itself  on  deception  and  falsehood,  and  maintaining  itself 
by  notorious  treachery  and  boundless  corruption :  that  the  author 
of  the  libel  upon  which  the  house  had  already  decided  was  the 
founder  of  this  association,  and  in  possession  of  such  power, 
he  thought  it  indeed  an  alarming  crisis  for  this  country,  and 
a  most  important  object  fur  the  consideration  of  the  house,  in 
the  proceedings  which  they  should  now  institute  in  order  to 
punish  the  delinquents  for  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  He 
then  entered  into  a  history  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Associa- 
tion, which,  he  said,  was  commenced  in  November,  1792;  and 
observed  how  remarkable  it  was  that  the  nation  was  tranquil ; 
no  fears  abroad,  or  at  home,  no  fears  but  for  the  issue  of  the  war  ; 
that  in  one  month  after  the  society  had  been  instituted,  the  na- 
tion was  alarmed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  guards  were 
doubled,  and  a  host  of  spies  were  for  the  first  time  employed 
under  the  sanction  of  those  countenanced  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  ministers;  arms  and  ammunition  were  provided,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  suddenly  threw  himself  into  the  Tower 
with  all  the  terror  that  might  arise  from  an  invasion;  but  with 
what  effect.'  After  secret  committees  of  that  house  had  formed 
their  reports  i  and  after  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Touke  had  been 
threatened  with  all  the  penalties  of  treason,  it  appeared  that  not 
even  one  of  those  hired  spies  could  prove  a  single  fact  in  any 
shape  resemblinj;  plot  or  conspiracy,  afler  every  effort  of  power, 
artifice,  and  corruption  had  been  exerted  to  bring  forward  the 
most  minute  and  secret  expressions  and  actions  of  those  who  had 
been  accused.  He  then  noticed  the  system  of  falsehood  and  con- 
scious fraud  upon  which  Reeves's  association  commenced ;  for  it 
appeared  from  Mr.  Wright's  evidence,  that  whilst  they  adver* 
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Used  that  they  would  receive  anonymous  infonnalion,  they  added^ 
as  a  nolo  bene,  "  all  letters  and  communications  are  requested  to 
be  addressed  to  the  secretary  at  this  place,"  And  who  was  this 
secretary  P  Mr.  Wright  tells  you  that  it  was  a  man  in  the 
clouds,  that  it  was  a  fiction,  that  no  such  person  existed,  and 
that  even  the  cominitt(>e  did  not  know,  nor  did  any  one  but  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Wright,  that  it  was  a  fictitious  name.  What 
must  be  thouglit  of  the  credulity  of  that  committee,  and  what  of 
the  conduct  of  him  who  instituted  sucb  measures,  but  that  it  was 
a  complication  of  fear,  of  guilt,  and  imposture?  But  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  society  it  appears,  that  the  committee  was 
informed  that  the  secretary  was  a  Mr.  Nobody,  But  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  what  effect  this  anonymous  system  had  upon 
Mr,  Thomas  Law,  who,  in  a  manner  honourable  to  his  head  and 
heart,  withdrew  from  that  society,  and  exposed  the  dark  prin- 
ciples of  its  institution.  And  we  learn  still  farther,  that  the  very 
resolutions  which  constitute  the  anonymous  system,  were  care- 
fully kept  out  of  their  books  and  open  proceedings.  But  it  was 
not  merely  this  secret  system  of  spies  and  informers,  the  invention 
of  anonymous  iofoniiation,  nor  the  then  circulation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  society,  which  contained  many  particulars  no 
less  libellous  than  the  pamphlet  before  the  house,  equally  ipimi- 
cal  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  privileges  of 
both  houses,  and  even  to  that  title  upon  which  alone  his  Majesty 
held  his  crown ;  but  the  works  of  Soame  Jenyns,  Whitaker,  and 
Arthur  Young,  had  been  openly  recommended  and  circulated  by 
that  society,  and  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Reeves  given  for  some  of 
those  works,  in  themselves  treasonable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
nation.  In  a  work  of  Young's  it  is  stated,  '■  that  the  corruption 
of  the  house  of  commons  will  always  increase  with  the  power 
which  it  may  be  found  to  possess,"  And  in  the  same  work  it  is 
asaerte<l  that,  "  by  an  independent  parliament,  is  meant  one  that 
will  oppose  any  administration  ;  that  in  every  constitution  there 
are  some  meo  without  conscience,  some  without  judgment,  and 
others  without  both ;  that  by  corruption  those  scattered  cha- 
racters are  collected  and  united,  and  the  business  of  government 
goes  on  smoothly  ;"  and  finally,  that  "  an  independent  house  of 
commons  is  no  part  of  the  British  Constitution."  When  such 
doctrines  are  circulated ,  and  when  thanks  are  given  by  the  circu- 
lator to  the  author,  it  is  but  fair  lo  consider  tliuse  sentiments  as 
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atlopted,  and  as  made  his  own^  and  when  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  libel  now  before  the  house,  the  facts  connected 
in  one  view,  formed  an  attack  the  most  hideous  that  this  country 
had  known  for  a  century  to  be  directed  against  this  governmenL 
He  lamented  that  the  committee  had  not  been  vested  with  powers 
more  ample;  as  he  was  convinced,  from  what  he  had  already 
seen,  that  they  coidd  have  traced  the  existence  of  a  regular  and 
deep-laid  plot  to  introduce  despotism  into  this  country  ;  and  to 
have  shown  that  the  title  assumed  by  that  society,  professedly  to 
opposerepublicansand  levellers,  was  only  a  coverunderwhichboth 
houses  of  parliament  were  meant  to  be  overturned,  and  tyranny 
completely  established  on  the  ruins  of  that  little  freedom  which 
now  remained  to  the  country.  He  then  adverted  to  a  precedent 
of  the  year  1G80,  when  the  Judges  Scroggs,  Jones,  and  Weston, 
were  accused  of  countenancing  despotism,  wherein  one  of  those 
judges  expressed  himself  in  terms  the  most  harsh  against  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Zuinglius,  and  against  their  followers :  these  re. 
formers,  he  said,  were  men  of  such  sharp  spirits,  that  nothing 
would  serve  them  but  a  parliament ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
knew  of  no  authority  to  whom  he  could  look,  nor  of  any  law  but 
what  came  from  the  king.  Such  was  precisely  the  style  of  Mr. 
Reeves  and  his  associations ;  and  he  hoped  the  house  would  see 
their  honour  was  concerned,  and  give  signal  proof  of  their 
displeasure  with  respect  to  the  author  of  such  doctrines.  He 
forljore  to  fix  any  furtherr  opprobrium  on  the  bills  which  had 
lately  passed  that  house ;  but  observed  that  if  the  house  marked 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Reeves  as  unconstitutional,  they 
could  not  mark  it  too  publicly  as  a  guide  and  light  for  others. 
He  could  not  avoid  remarking,  however,  that  by  the  bills  which 
had  just  passed,  all  public  meetings  in  future  were  to  he  under 
the  control  of  magistrates;  that  in  the  last  commission  Mr. 
Beeves  was  made  a  iustice  of  the  peace ;  and  that  in  Westminster 
the  mighty  movers  of  sedition,  as  they  were  denominated,  chiefly 
held  their  meetings.  Now  a  right  hon.  gentleman  ha<l  thought 
that  the  paid  magistrates  of  Westminster  would  not  l>c  the  first  to 
obtrude  themselves  at  any  of  these  meetings,  and  perhaps  he 
himself  might  incline  to  that  opinion.  He  did  not  think  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Itund  would,  for  instance,  who  always  conducted 
himself  in  a  fair  and  modest  manner.  He  begged  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  made  no  allusion  to  that  gcnikmau's  former  mode 
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I «( life.  Whatever  that  might  have  been,  when  he  certainly  could 
K.lttTe  no  expectations  of  his  present  rank,  yet  since  he  had  been 
■In  office,  he  had  always  been  respectable;  aud  Mr.  Sheridan 
Vtbought  it  highly  improper  in  the  other  magistrates,  when  he 
I  came  into  the  commission,  to  refuse  to  associate  with  him,  as 
I  "  The  cot-pnrse  of  the  empire,  and  the  rule," 

ft  If  such  magistrates  as  these,  then,  would  not  be  the  first  to 
BiHsperse  a  public  meeting,  who  would  ?  Why  the  man,  of  all 
mithera,  would  be  Mr.  Keeves.  Mr.  Reeves  would  make  himself 
■tbe  chief  justice  of  seditious  assemblies,  the  dictator  of  the  day  ; 
Bind  if  any  person  presumed  to  say  that  extravagant  courts,  sei- 
I  fish  ministers,  rotten  boroughs,  and  corrupt  majorities,  ought  to 
I  be  abolished  and  reformed,  he  it  is  that  would  instantly  call  out 
B  to  Townsend  and  Carpmeal,  and  say,  "  Seize  that  fellow  by  the 
B  throat,  away  with  him  to  prison,  he  is  a  traitor,  and  proclaims 
P  sedition  ;"  because  this  man  has  previously  declared  that  every 
one  of  these  abuses  is  essential  to  our  government.  Therefore  it 
ia  the  duty  of  the  house,  after  the  passing  of  those  bills,  to  hold 
out  to  the  country  an  indemnity,  by  declaring  that  these  abuses 
are  not  among  the  sacred  parts  of  the  constitution  ;  or  else  in 
every  meeting  they  will  leave  no  ride  for  the  magistrate,  and  no 
means  for  the  people,  to  preserve  themselves  from  a  violation  of 
their  rights.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
Mr.  Reeves,  there  had  been  different  modes ;  but  on  that  which 
he  proposed  to  adopt,  he  hoped  there  would  be  little  difference  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Reeves's  doctrines  and  associations  had  been  more 
dangerous  than  people  might  at  iirst  imagine. 

When  such  a  man  was  found  to  sow  divisions,  was  he  entitled 
to  credit?  Yet  this  man,  from  the  credulity  or  inattention  of 
bis  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  able,  by  a  system  of  fraud  and 
imposture,  to  excite  a  degree  of  alarm  throughout  the  country, 
which  had  caused  tliat  wretched  disposition  to  tolerate  tlie  bills  ; 
and  he  had  been  able  also  to  provoke  the  prosecution  of  various 
individuals.  He  said  he  had  long  before  exposed  the  falsehood 
of  charges  of  plots  and  conspiracies.  He  lamented  the  credulity 
of  ministers,  if  it  was  credulity,  that  led  them  to  believe  them, 
and  to  adopt  the  Machiavelian  principles  of  using  base  means  to 
accomplish  whatever  they  might  conceive  to  be  good  ends,  which 
he  believed,  when  their  imagination  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
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artifices  of  Mr.  Reeves,  was  really  and  truly  tlie  case,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  a  n'ght  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  asserted  that 
Mr.  Reeves  desen'ed  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
had  been  its  saviour;  but  after  what  hod  been  proved  to  the 
committee,  as  brought  forward  in  the  report,  united  with  the 
support  given  by  Mr.  Reeves  to  similar  doctrines,  he  should  be 
sorry,  though  not  surprised,  to  hear  again.  He  then  mentioned, 
he  said,  the  fifth  time  in  the  house,  another  plot  which  had 
sprung  from  the  association — he  meant  the  Popgun  plot,  as  it 
was  called,  which,  often  as  he  had  noticed  it,  had  never  once 
l>een  noticed  or  replied  to  from  the  other  side  of  the  house.  He 
stated  that  two  persons,  J.  ^mith  and  G.  Higgins,  were  seized 
and  committed  upon  the  following  order  of  the  privy  council, 
signed  by  Lord  Loughborough  and  William  Pitt : — 

"  ThvK  are  in  kit  Majeilt/'t  name  lo  authorize  and  rrjairr  yow  lo  reeritt 
into  yoHr  eiatody  Ike  body  of  John  Smith,  herticith  tent  yimfar  kigk 
trcaaon ;  and  you  are  lo  kecji  him  iqfr  and  clott  nitlU  he  thall  bt  de> 
livrrrd  by  dne  coitrae  iff  lam  ;  and  for  ea  doing  tki»  thall  be  your  n^- 
eignl  warrant.  From  the  council  chamber  at  fVhitehalt,  iMi  lOtS  day  I 
a/ October,  179i" 
"  Til  the  Keeper  iff  Newgate." 

From  that  time  to  the  10th  of  May,  through  the  whole  of  an 
unusually  severe  winter,  they  were  confined  in  cold  and  miserable 
cells,  and  the  families  of  both  rtduced  to  the  greatest  distress- 
At  the  period  when  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  was  about  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  act  for  suspending  the  halieas  corpus,  one  of  the 
persons.  Smith,  wrote  him  the  following  letter,  whicfi  would 
speak  for  itself: — 

■■  FELONS'  SIDE. 
"  Sir;  "  Newgale,  Jnn.S,  1795. 

"  Seeing  in  Ihe  pablie pajiert  that  ijau  ialend  tliiidoyloinore/orltavt  lo  bring 
in  a  bill  lo  repeal  the  tmjienihn  of  Ihe  fiahean  corpui  art.  I  take  Ike  liberty  <if 
tenditg  yon  an  aeeaunt  of  my  lilaation.  On  Ihe  28//i  nf  September  t  wat  (oilra 
Mfo  euttodf  by  a  warrant /ram  Ihe  teaetary  nf  state,  and  Ihron-n  into  a  ditmal 
nil  w  Net  Primm,  CUrkenweU,  from  thenee  I  ujoi  taken  lo  the  privy  eouneil, 
and  Iheri  etamitted  levvral  limei.  fi-Diii  the  qurtliom  pat  to  me.  it  appeart  thai 
I  teat  charged  at  being  toneemed  in  Ihe  plot  for  attamnaling  hit  Miffetty,  I 
fan  anuT*  yau^tir,  en  Ihe  aonl  of  a  man,  that  I  never  heard,  taw,  or  knew  tt»y- 
Iking  of  Ihe  mid  phi  till  I  mu  in  the  jiriry  ronnril.  On  the  lOth  qf  Ottoier  t 
wat  rommiltrd  lo  Ihii  place  oa  a  charge  of  high  Ireaion,  withoat  any  hope  of  being 
brought  to  trial,  hating  been  dragged  from  hone,  tearing  a  wife  and  four  tmitU 
rfiilJrm  wilhonl  any  tKpport.andhiiriKgIoi)taj'h''e<,fab<nvii^ty]"iondia-3ear. 
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t 
I  am  at  ihia  time  in  a  dismal  ceU  in  Newgate,  where  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  rattling  of  irons  from  the  felons :  my  friends  cannot  come  to  see  me  without 
being  robbed,  having  to  pass  through  a  yard  in  which  are  same  of  the  most  aban^ 
doned  of  wretches.     The  above  I  can  assure  you  are  facts. 

"  By  taking  public  notice  qf  the  above,  you  will  much  oblige 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"To  R.  B.  Shbpidan,  Esq."  "John  Smith." 

In  this  condition  did  this  man  and  the  other  solicit  trial,  dis- 
mission, or  enlargement  on  bail ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  of  them, 
that  confiding  in  their  own  innocence,  even  with  the  aggravating 
circumstances  of  family  distress,  they  asked  no  other  favour  but 
trial  or  discharge ;  but  neither  was  granted  them.  Mr.  Smith 
wrote  again  in  February,  but  no  answer  was  sent.  A  respectable 
man  (Mr.  Parkinson)  went  to  see  him ;  found  him  in  a  state 
truly  desperate,  and  with  a  dignity  of  heart  that  reflects  the 
higheAt  credit  on  him,  represented  the  poor  man^s  case  to  the 
privy  council,  which  only  procured  a  change  of  apartments ;  and 
in  April  he  wrote  again;  and  he  was  informed  that  a  milder 
letter  would  procure  his  release  on  any  bad  bail  whatever.  Thus 
a  man,  after  the  destruction  of  his  property,  the  danger  of  his 
life  by  imprisonment,  and  the  misery  of  a  numerous  family,  is 
told  by  his  oppressors  you  must  not  be  a  man,  you  must  cease  to 
feel  like  an  Englishman  :  you  nuist  not  dare,  after  the  torinent 
and  distress  we  have  heaped  on  you,  to  speak  but  as  a  slave,  and 
lick  the  feet  of  those  who  have  trod  upon  you,  and  proved  that 
the  tyrannical  days  of  the  French  government,  or  of  the  worst 
tyranny  that  ever  existed,  were  not  worse  than  what  an  English- 
man is  liable  to  under  the  abuse  of  the  law.  He  believed  that 
such  proceedings  as  had  taken  place  never  could  have  been  tole« 
rated,  if  the  minds  of  the  people  had  not  been  previously  poisoned, 
and  that  principally  under  the  mask  of  loyalty,  by  this  man ; 
and  when  this  proceeded  from  a  corrupt  motive,  though  he 
carried  little  personal  animosity  out  of  that  house,  he  felt  no 
mercy  for  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  heads  of 
either  printer  or  publisher ;  but  when  he  considered  all  the  con- 
sequences that  had  followed  from  the  system  of  prosecutions,  par- 
ticularly the  unhappy  fate  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  and 
Mr.  Wihterbotham,  with  a  number  of  other  persons,  down  to  the 
poor  man  who  was  imprisoned  for  playing  fai-ra  upon  his  organ, 
he  thought  no  measures  were  too  strong,  no  punishment  too 
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severe.  He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  move  for  a  prosecution, 
though  he  had  no  mistrust  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite  (the  attorney-general).  He  put  it  to  the  house,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  measure  equal  justice  for  a  conspiracy  to  lop 
ofT  the  Iord»  and  commons,  as  for  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
king?  and  observed,  that  all  the  precedents  went  to  this  point, 
where  there  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 
The  pamphlet  was  not  a  theoretical  treatise  on  government,  but 
a  practical  exhortation  addressed  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  people. 
What  he  proposed,  therefore,  was  to  move  for  the  censure  of  the 
house,  and  to  proclaim  that  censure,  by  having  the  pamphlet 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  He  objected  to  a 
prosecution  moat  peremptorily,  as  he  wished  to  set  an  example 
of  lenity  and  mercy,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Reeves  himself  prac- 
tised ;  but  thought  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  submitted  to 
the  ministers  themselves  whether  this  should  not  be  foUowM  up 
by  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  to  remove  him  from  any  place  of 
trust ;  and  instead  of  committing  hinrto  Newgate,  he  designed 
to  move,  that  he  should  be  summoned  to  atteud  at  the  bar  of 
that  house,  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  speaker,  and  be  re- 
commended to  make  a  disavowal  of  his  sentiments.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  "  That  one  of  the  said  printed  books  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  the  New  Palace- 
yard,  Westminster,  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  this  instant, 
December,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  that  another 
of  the  said  printed  bocks  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  on  Tuesday 
the  22Dd  day  of  this  instant,  December,  at  the  same  hour  ;  and 
that  the  HherilTs  of  London  and  Middlesex  do  attend  at  the  said 
time  and  places  respectively,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  burnt 
there  accordingly." 

Mr.  JhauJa*  folloKnl,  and  naifrf  an  nnnuAunf  to  hrave  mil  all  hat  thrjini 
Kord  Iff  Ikt  mntini;  a»d  in  ilt  place  to  tubttttule,  "  Tfuil  <m  hitnhle  addrrM  ht 
pntrnted  to  hh  Majetlg,  AiMAfy  lo  dtart  hii  Majtily  thni  hf  will  hr  proeitm^ 
pttoful  lo  givr  dirtelioM  lo  hit  allomty-general  lo  jiroreeulg  John  Itenr*,  Elf., 
Of  Ike  author  or  ptMUKrr  i^  a  jirinled  pampldtt,  mtilUd,  "  Tkougkl*  «a  (A* 
Engluh  Oaorrvnnt — eddrtttd  lo  Ikt  ^uitl  good  nti*t  9f  tke  ptopU  nf  Engtaad, 
in  a  Itrin  nf  Itllert—Letlfr  thtjirti,  on  the  Naltnnal  CHaracler  qf  EHglUhmM 
— Th*  NatuT*  of  tht  EngliiK  OovemmnI — Tie  CorrHplioin  rtiuW  in  both  Sj 
Ihr  htTodueHon  of  Fmch  Prinriples — Thr  Effrrli  produei^  by  Ihr  Rr/ormatio% 
mi  Ik*  RrteUlion  upon  PvlilKoi  Pri»ciplti—Th»  Coiiditet  of  Iht  Whig  Partf 
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~~T%e  Characler  iff  the  modlern  Denoerala. — London,  prirtled  for  J,  Oiren,  No, 
I  168,  PieeadiUs.  179^." 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  the  several  arguments  that  had  been 
advanced  against  him.    As  to  the  charge,  that  he  and  his  friends 
'  had  never  recommended  prosecutions  for  libels,  he  would  say  it 
'  was  not  necessary.      Ministers  hod  taken  that  matter  into  their 
I  own  hands;  the  jails  throughout  the  kingdom  had  been  full. 
Here  Mr.  Sheridan  read  over  a  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons, 
yiho  had,  in  the  course  of  these  three  last  years,  been  tried  and 
I  punished  for  libels;  and  many  of  these  had  been  prosecuted  in 
'  consequence  of  informations  from  Mr.  Keeves'a  association,  which 
he  could  prove:  so  it  could  be  no  reproach  to  opposition  that 
they  had  not  urged  ministers  to  increase  the  list,     if  he  did  not 
wish  to  send  Mr.  Reeves  to  a  jury,  he  did  not  wish  to  commit 
the  privileges  of  the  house  to  the  king's  attorney-general.     If 
Mr.  Reeves  should  be  found  guilty,  perhaps  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  call  him  a  convicted  innocent,  as  he  had  called 
others  acquitted  felons. 

Tie  queilion  wai  Men  pal  on  the  propomd  omimon  t^fthe  varda  of  Mr.  She- 

ridan't  modan,  whici  van  carried  leilhoal  a  divition.     It  being  then  luppoted 

tkef  the  tathjeet  viiu  disputed  of,  the  greater  part  of  the  mendifri  had  left  the 

*  before  the  queation  eoutd  be  put  on  the  loorda  proposed  la  be  ituerted  ijr  Mr. 

I    Ditudai :  and,  on  Sir  frUfliam  Votben'n  requiring  a  diviaiau,  it  appeared  that 

[   only  tarenly-nine  memben  were  preterit,  and,  in  conaequence,  an  adjountiaent  took 


Decbubbk   is. 
libel  ov  the  constitution. 
Ma.  Sheridan  said,  that  in  consequence  of  some  arguments 
used  the  night  before,  which  had,  in  some  measure,  altered  his 
mind,  he  no  longer  objected  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
since  it  was  to  be  limited  to  himself,  without  affecting  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  the  pamphlet.     In  order,  therefore,  that  there 
might  be  unanimity  in  the  house,  respecting  the  manner  of  punish- 
ing the  author  of  that  pamphlet,  on  which  the  house  had  already 
passed  an  unanimous  resolution  of  reprobation,  he  would  move, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  his  Majesty's  attorney- 
_       general  to  prosecute  John  Reeves,  Esq.  as  the  author  of  a  printed 
■     pamphlet,  entitled,  •  Thoughts  on  the  English  Government.' " 
^L       Agrted  to,  nem.  con 
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Mr.  Smith  movtd,''  Thai  a  mmv.illee  ip  appointed  lo  inquire  in/o  the  rircum- 

tlanca  oflht  ntgoliatioa  of  the  tale  loan."     Mr.  Dandai  adoerUd  lo  an  r-rpret- 

tioH  wAick  wai  uttered  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  retpeel  to  Lord  Xarth  :  he  vi»h»l  to 

hnue,  if  he  teriouily  impuled  carruplion  lo  that  nobhman  f   Mr.  Svtilh  profetted 

did  not  mean  the  ilighteal  refrrenee  lo  that  mhleman,  h«l  the  tramattiim 

inns  during  his  adminialralion.  thai  protiatitg  through  hia  agrtUt,  a  ivaa 

the  medium  of  injiuencing  a  majority  of  the  vinnhera  of  Ihe  heiae. 

Sheridan  observed,  personal  corruption  oever  had  been 
urged  against  the  nohte  lord,  though  it  had  always  been  under- 
stood that  he  made  the  loans  the  means  of  influencing  a  majority. 
This  was  a  parliamentary  accusation  agajnst  him ;  and  it  had 
not  only  been  urged,  but  proved.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
disputed  this  assertion,  he  would  refer  him  to  the  journals,  where 
be  would  And  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  had  been  appointed ; 
that  the  lists  of  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  were  produced  and 
examined ;  and  it  was  proved  the  loan  had  been  dealt  and  sold 
out  to  members  of  parliament.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  took 
fire  at  the  imputation  on  the  noble  lord ;  but  he  rather  attributed 
his  Kcal  to  his  solicitude,  lest  an  inference  should  be  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  that  noble  lord,  as  an  insinuation  against  tlic  pre- 
sent ministers.  It  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  house, 
indeed,  to  acquit  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite  of  personal 
corruption  in  the  negotiation  of  this  loan ;  but  he  knew  no  reason 
why  he  was  to  do  so,  nor  why  he  was  to  assume  that  he  was  not 
liable  to  as  foul  an  imputation  for  the  foul  distributions  of  the 
present  loan,  as  the  noble  lord  was  for  that  foul  loan  which  he 
took  fire  at.  They  are  two  distinct  tilings,  to  say  the  minister 
has  no  part  of  the  bonus  himself,  and  to  say  he  has  not  contrived 
to  make  a  distribution  to  otliers.  He  knew  that  in  17S3,  when 
lie  was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  Lord  John  Cavendish  put 
nut  the  loan  into  the  hands  of  hia  enemies,  instead  of  his  friends, 
because  he  was  determined  to  act  upon  the  purest  principles,  hy 
wliich  means  he  was  disappointed  in  his  instalments,  and  made  a 
bud  loon  for  the  public ;  and  a  charge  was,  nevertheless,  brought 
Against  him,  insinuating  thai  he  had  been  governed  by  corrupt 
motives.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  when  he  saw  Ihe  loan  now  made, 
replete  with  falsehood,  tiick,  and  connivance,  he  knew  no  reason 
why  he  was  not  to  suspect  the  ministers  of  h.iving  acted  impro- 
(icrly.    He  hoped  the  inquiry  was  not  to  be  made  by  an  upstairs 
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committee,  or  a  committee  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman'*s  own  se- 
lection ;  but  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  a  free  inquiry,  if  it  were  otherwise;  for  if  any 
management  or  selection  were  made,  he  would  not  thinic  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  really  serious  in  his  declarations.  He 
wished  to  follow  up  the  precedent  of  that  loan  which  had  been 
alluded  to  under  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  whom  he 
owned  he  could  not  consider  as  a  model  of  perfect  purity,  though 
he  acknowledged  his  good  humour,  urbanity,  and  private  worth. 
In  the  list  produced  on  that  occasion,  the  bankers  were  the  first 
subscribers,  as  now  ;  though  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband, 
as  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  present  occasion  had  done,  professed  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  distribution.  After  them  came  a  variety  of  sub- 
altern agents ;  and  he  asked  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
could  not  look  around  him,  and  point  out  who  were  the  subal- 
tern agents  in  the  present  loan  ?  He  must  think  them  children, 
if  he  pretended  to  the  contrary.  There  were  many  who  had 
«£^10,000  shares  each  with  cent,  per  cent,  profit ;  and  if  he  denied 
it,  his  political  tutor  would  tell  him  it  was  trifling  with  the 
house.  He  hoped,  therefore,  a  motion  would  be  made,  first  for 
the  lists  of  the  contractors  and  then  for  the  subordinate  lists  of 
the  bankers ;  here  he  begged  leave  to  state  some  facts  as  he  re- 
ceived them,  from  rumour,  though  he  believed  them  to  have 
been  raised  upon  a  sUre  foundation.  The  Lord  Mayor — whom 
he  was  happy  to  see  in  his  place,  as,  if  the  statement  was  false 
he  might  contradict  it,  was  said  to  have  two  millions  of  the  loan. 
Now  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  his  lordship  had  formerly  ad- 
mitted the  assembly  of  his  constituents  in  the  common  hall  of 
the  city  of  London  to  be  fair  and  legal,  and  he  understood  from 
the  sense  of  the  majority,  his  lordship  promised  to  oppose  the 
bills;  but,  when  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  bankers  and 
loan-mongers  was  held,  his  lordship  retracted  his  former  opinion, 
and  considered  this  meeting  of  the  bankers  was  the  criterion  for 
him  to  go  by.  On  these  grounds  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
fasten  a  suspicion  on  the  distribution  of  the  loan.  He  conceived 
much  irrelevant  matter  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  ;  but  observed,  it  was  not  a  light  matter  for  the  house 
simply  to  consider  whether  the  right  hon.  -gentleman  did  or  did 
not  know,  on  the  25th  of  November,  whether  the  French  were 
already  in  possession  of  that  order  of  things,  which  could  justify 
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a  negotiation  for  peace  ?  Could  any  human  being  in  the  shape 
of  a  politician,  or  with  the  name  of  a  statesman,  and  holding  hit 
head  up  as  the  ruler  uf  a  kingdom,  solemnly  afiirm  he  did  not 
know  that  circumstance? 

Now  was  it  asserted  that  the  rapid  decay  of  the  finances  of 
France,  and  the  victories  of  the  Anstrians  had  produced  the  rise 
of  stock  ;  yet,  at  the  opening  of  the  budget,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman declared  that  the  French  were  not  only  on  the  verge,  but 
in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  thus  by  sinking  "lower 
than  the  lowest  deep"  he  lost  himself.  This  argument  was  con- 
scxpicntly  against  himself;  for,  while  he  pretended  that  France 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  he  came  forward  with  another 
proposition,  that  the  order  of  things  in  that  country  was  fa' 
able  for  a  treaty.  If  he  had  heard  such  drivelling  nonsense  in 
any  one  of  the  sixpenny  societies,  which  the  right  hon.  gentit 
had  abolished,  he  should  have  treated  it  as  the  inconsistency  ai 
one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  most  confused  minds.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  taken  care  to  win  away  the  deliberation  of 
the  bouse  from  a  fair  examination  of  the  case,  by  his  two  and 
sixpenny  and  three  and  fourpenny  schemes,  which  as  usual,  he 
rendered  as  complicated  as  jtossible.  Mr.  Sheridan,  therefore, 
begged  leave  to  recal  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  main  ar- 
gument, by  asking  whether  it  was  a  fact,  after  having  wagi-d 
war,  and  carried  it  on  for  four  years,  to  establish  a  certain  form 
)if  government  in  France,  and  where  of  course  it  must  \k  inferred 
that  ministers  constantly  watched  every  change,  that  the  right 
liOD.  gentleman  had  not  made  some  estimate  on  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  present  government  when  he  bargained  for  the  loan  ? 
One  might  have  supposed  from  his  declarations,  the  present 
council  of  five  hundred  did  nut  elect  themselves;  and  that  (out 
out  of  the  five  members  of  the  council  of  the  ancients,  had  not 
imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign.  Yet,  the 
reverse  was  the  fact.  Adverting  to  that  situation,  therefore, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  so  long  and  so  unfortunately 
held,  the  house  was  first  tu  determine  whether  he  could  not,  and 
ought  not  to  have  bargained  better  for  the  public  by  accelerating 
his  Majesty's  message,  or  by  postponing  the  loan,  and  getting  a 
vote  of  credit  for  two  millions  ?  He  thought  there  was  a  variety 
of  mutters  connected  with  it,  such  as  related  to  Mr.  Morgan,  &c. 
all  iinpottAot  in  themselves,  but  comparatively  little  to  this  con- 
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rideration;  and,  unless  the  right  h on.  gentleman  could  acquit 
himself  of  the  imputation,  he  considered  there  were  grounds  for 
a  serious  suspicion  ; — if  he  was  not  guilty  himself  of  personal 

I  corruption,  he  had  at  least,  through  the  means  of  particular 
agents,  used  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  bribes  which  was  re- 

I  sorted  to  in  the  most  corrupt  of  governments. 
The  motion  teat  carried  without  a  division. 


Februabv  21,  1796. 

VOTE    OF    CREniT  BItl,. 


I 


TAe  order  of  the  day  teat  read  for  the  third  reading  of  Ihii  bill.  Mr.  Crpj 
mofrd  "  That  it  bepoitponed  tilt  that  day  three  Keekt." 

Ma,  SiiEBiu^N  remarked,  that  it  tended  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  house  of  commons  over  the  public  purse,  as  well  as  the 
jealousy  which,  in  all  cases  of  public  expenditure,  they  should  be 
cautious  to  preserve.  It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  that  house, 
always  to  vote  the  money  for  the  public  services  upon  estimates 
which  were  to  he  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  several 
demands  of  the  several  departments ;  and  in  cases  of  war  and 
emergency  at  the  end  of  a  session,  to  provide  for  any  extraordi- 
nary incident  by  a  vote  of  credit.  He  observed,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  liad  very  studiously  passed  over  one  objection  of  his 
hon.  friend,  who  made  the  motion  for  delay,  which  was  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  present  demand,  when  compared  with  what  had  been 
the  case  under  former  administrations.  Till  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman introduced  the  practice,  a  vote  of  credit  never  exceeded 
the  sum  of  one  million ;  and  if  he  goes  on  doubling  at  this  rate, 
annoticed  and  unchecked,  why  may  he  not  next  year,  if  the  war 
continues,  come  down  for  five  millions  at  once.  He  under- 
stood that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  made  no  manner  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  money  granted  by  a  vote  of  credit,  and  that 
granted  upon  the  estimates  for  the  common  current  expenses  of 
the  year.  In  this  case  the  estimates  are  no  longer  of  any  use, 
since  there  is  no  certainty  of  appropriation.  By  the  laws  of  his 
country,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  every  other  minister,  was 
bound  not  to  apply  the  money  voted  upon  any  specific  estimate 
to  any  other  purpose,  and  constitutionally  he  could  not  do  it. 
Yet,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  puts  all  the  money  into 
one  purse,  and  makes  use  of  it  as  occasion  needs.  Now,  to  show 
bow  opposite  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  the  very  plea  upon 
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which  the  money  was  required,  he  desired  the  preamble  to  tha' 
hill  to  he  read.  This  being  done,  Mr.  Sheridaa  observed,  upcw 
thai  plea  it  was  to  defray  some  unforeseen  expenses.  He  owned 
the  delay  of  the  bill  might  create  much  inconvenience,  but  that 
inconvenience  was  (he  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 

"hehoiitt  Ihai  diviilfd—for  Mr.  Grry'i  motion  SS  ;  ugaiml  it  102.  The  fiiJI 
teas  f Am  nod  a  third  time  aid  paited. 

ESPEUITION    TO    THE    WEST    IJiDlKS. 

Mr.  Sheridan  gave  notice  that,  soon  after  his  hon.  frieod  hail 
made  his  motion  concerning  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  should' 
specifically  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  Upon  a  former  occasion  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  invited  it,  and  expressed  himself  ready  to  meet 
it,  and  he  hoped  the  house  was  not  so , benumbed  by  despair  and 
disappointment,  as  to  sutler  au  a/Tair  so  replete  with  disaster  and 
disgrace  to  pass  unnoticed. 


MR.  WILLIAM  SMITH  B  MOTION  BESPECTIKG  TKK  LOAX. 

l^tJiTtl  rrtolutioti  bfing  put,  rit.  "  nal  it  appmrt  to  tkit  Aohm  llmt  tit 
prineiple  nfmatiag  hana/or  Iht  pvlilic  Krvlreby/ree  and  opn  comprti 
formlji  proffitfd  bj/  the  ehanctUor  of  tht  fxche^iiir,  hat  brfn  rvrjp  gnrralhf  rr- 
rogniird  at  affording  tie  /airest  protperl  0/  publie  advantage."  Tb  thit  oa 
amndmtmt  mat  propoird  by  Mr.  Sglvfiter  Dauglat,  "  TTial  it  appear*  to  Ihk 
hottae,  thai  t/it  priaciph  nf  making  Joans  for  the  public  irrvice  by  comprtittan, 
iriich  was  introduced,  and  lia$  in  general  been  acted  upon,  by  the  pre4eiit  rha»- 
ceUor  of  the  exehrqurr,  hat  been  productive  in  many  inttanert  of  great  public  ai' 
vantage ;  but  that  lliit  principle  could  not  be  applied  in  ittftiU  extent,  to  the 
bargain  for  Ihr  lalf  loan,  roniitlentlg  mlh  tkeprcuUar  rircumttuner*  nf  the  ease, 
and  with  that  attention  to  the  ei/uilabU  claimt  of  individuaU  ahich  aughl  atmnft 
la  be  ihewn  in  trantactiout  leith  them  on  behalf  tf  'Af  public." 

Mb.  Sherioak  said  that,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  a  severe  cold, 
he  should  not  have  intruded  upon  the  patience  of  the  house,  but 
for  somelhtng  which  was  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment ;  his  cx- 
premonB  were  so  pointedly  directe<]  to  him  that  he  could  not  sit 
toully  silent,  although  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak.  The  lion, 
gentleman,  in  authoritative  phrase  declare<l,  that  he  gave  him 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  an  opportunity  of  retracting  what  he  Iiad  said  ou 
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a  former  occasion.  He  was  always  ready  to  retract  anything 
spoken  wrongfully  or  unadvisedly ;  but  he  congratulated  himself 
that  he  preserved  consistency  in  his  declarations  ;  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  retracting,  like  gentlemen  opposite  to  him  ;  nor  did  he 
find  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  Some  gentlemen  had,  indeed,  re- 
tracted their  former  principles  and  opinions.  Whether  it  were 
from  avarice  or  ambition,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  these  gentlemen 
were  in  the  habit  of  striking  a  balance  between  their  interest  and 
their  professions ;  they  were  accustomed,  therefore,  in  accommo- 
dating as  well  as  retracting.  It  was  from  a  speech  of  his,  the 
printed  copy  of  which  he  saw  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  at  the 
other  side,  that  all  the  clamour  had  arisen  of  aspersions  cast  on 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  minister.  He  had  certainly  in- 
timated that  some  rouleaus  of  this  immense  profit  had  found  their 
way  into  that  house.  The  fact  was  certain.  It  had  been  admitted 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who  had  obligingly  corrected  him  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  share.  He  had  erroneously  stated  it  at  two  mil- 
lions. It  was,  by  the  receiver's  declaration,  <f  2,800,000.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  doubt  but  that  some  of  this  oil  of  influence 
had  been  sent  to  grease  that  squeaking  wheel  in  the  city,  called 
the  mercantile  interest !  Every  method  had  been  taken  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  house,  in  this  instance,  from  the  main  ques- 
tion. No  corruption  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith.  The 
right  hoD.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  come  with  a  boast  of 
honourable  acquittal  by  the  committee,  and  had  said  that  gentle- 
men at  bis  side  of  the  house  attended  it ;  it  was  true  they  had  so. 
His  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Grey)  and  himself  had  gone  there ;  for  his 
part  he  never  went  after  the  first  day,  nor  did  the  report  contain 
his  sentiments.  The  gentlemen  at  his  side  of  the  house  wanted 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in  order  that  the  witnesses  might 
be  examined  before  the  world,  or  else  a  select  committee,  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  from  each  side  of  the  house.  Either  of 
these  would  have  been  a  fair  mode  of  proceeding,  and  have  shown 
a  dijtposition  to  impartial  investigation ;  but  in  the  committee 
which  pondered  on  that  mighty  loan,  the  opposition  had  not 
the  honour  of  sitting  as  active  citizens.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, in  which  the  accused  parties  became  the  judges  of  their 
principal.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  tried  by  his  secre- 
tary, and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by  a  half-pay  master  ! 
He  was  in  a  worse  state  even  than  an  acquitted  felon.     He  was 
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tried  by  a  band  of  placemen,  and  had  beeo  acquitted  only  by  his 
accomplices !  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  granting  the  com- 
mittee, seemed  to  be  wounded  in  pride  and  spirit.  The  attempt 
to  institute  an  inquiry  was  a  taK  upon  his  purity;  sunpicioB 
touched  him  in  the  pinching  part,  and  he  reluctantly  complied. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  recollect  that,  in  the  year 
1783,  he  wanted  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  loan 
made  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  for  winning  the  expenses  of  the 
American  war,  delicacy  would  not,  perhaps,  be  so  much  offended 
at  the  inquiry  now  made ;  particularly,  if  he  considered  how 
much  worse  the  present  loan  was  for  the  public  in  its  terms,  and 
in  the  manner  of  its  negotiation.  The  circumstance  of  the  Ham- 
burgh bills  was  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation ;  it 
proved  that  the  government  was  reduced  to  their  last  shift;  it 
was  a  matter  of  despicable  accommodation,  which  shrunk  from 
the  light.  The  bills  were  illegal — they  were  intrinsically  worth 
nothing — for  they  were  drawn  by  nobody,  and  constituted  a  bank- 
ruptcy against  the  government  which  issued  them.  How  strange 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  support  his  domineering 
pretensions  in  the  war  against  France,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  ruin  of  the  enemy's  finances  ;  they  being,  as  he  expressed  it. 
in  the  gulf  of  national  bankruptcy,  when  he  himself  was  caught 
revelling  in  its  vortex.  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  by  declaring, 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend. 

TTit  houte  itividrd  m  thr  amnidaml-~ayiri'[7l  -.  nan  23.     All  throlher 
lalian*  0/  Mr,  Smith  were  wgalived  by  the  prtvioui  qitaiinn,  mlKa*t 
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LOKnOK    WRT    DOCK    DILL. 

Mr.  Mamearng  mavid,"  That  fAr  bill  he  uoie  rrail a  teamd tinu."  Aidtrmtu 

Lialungton  moved  an  amendmimt,  "  That  this  day /our  monthi  do  itand  b  fit 

plarr  ^  Ikr  irord  '  now.'  "     The  lord  mnyor  tetfinded  the  •aa'ndmnU. 

Mil.  SiiKBiDAM  agreed  with  the  worthy  magistrate.*  in  aim 
everything  they  had  said.     It  was  in(:um)>ent  ujwn  the  house 
hear  counsel  for  ihe  parties  who  jietitioned  against  the  liill ; 
time  at  leiul  should  he  granted  for  this  purpose.     He  i 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  dty  in  wishing  to  bring  for- j 
wnrd  a  plan.   The  example  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  city  on  a  fom 
occaMoii  the  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  forward,  upon  the  priogl 
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ciple  laid  down  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet  of  late,  that  of  visiting 
the  sins  of  the  ancestors  upon  their  posterity;  and  it  was  only  on 
this  view  that  the  corporation  of  London  could  be  implicated  in 
the  folly  of  their  predecessors.  It  might  be  argued,  that  any  plan 
of  this  nature  would  injure  the  city  of  London;  as  West  India  mer- 
chants might  assert  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  ruin 
the  trade  with  the  colonies;  and  as  it  had  been  argued  some  years 
ago,  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  suffer  by  giving  a 
free  trade  to  Ireland, — a  prediction  falsified  by  the  event ;  but  ar- 
guments of  this  kind  went  for  little  or  nothing  with  him.  If  the  ob- 
ject could  be  effSected  with  the  consent  of  the  city,  he  was  convinced 
that  merchants  would  not  refuse  the  accommodation  on  these 
terms.  It  was  said  that  10  per  cent,  was  not  too  high !  Indeed, 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  not  consider  it  a  very  great  profit  when 
10  per  cent,  was  gained  upon  a  loan.  The  losses  through  plun- 
dering surely  must  be  very  considerable,  when  a  new  word  was 
made  from  the  frequency  of  the  fact ;  and  surely  this  was  not  a 
loss  that  the  wet-docks  were  calculated  to  remedy.  But  the  great 
question,  since  it  was  agreed  that  some  plan  was  necessary,  was, 
whether  the  purpose  might  not  be  as  well  answered  by  the  city 
plan  ?  There  was  something  at  first  view  very  unfavourable  in 
this  bill :  though  professing  to  be  a  private  bill,  it  permitted 
very  considerable  sums  to  be  levied  from  all  British  ships,  al- 
though the  accommodation  would  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  West 
India  merchants.  That  I7OO  houses  should  be  pulled  down,  and 
10,000  persons  forced  to  seek  new  habitations,  was  such  desola- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  a  plan  of  improvement  as  did  not 
bespeak  much  favour.  The  ultimate  effect  certainly  would  be 
to  diminish  the  value  of  houses  all  over  the  city  of  London,  and 
in  time  to  attract  the  Exchange,  the  Custom-house,  &c.  to  the 
place  where  the  docks  were  to  be  made.  He  should  have  wished 
that  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  such  a  period,  had  been  proposed 
for  the  delay  of  the  bill,  that  time  might  be  allowed,  as  well  to 
hear  counsel  of  parties  interested,  as  to  bring  forward  any  other 
plans  that  might  be  in  agitation. 

Mr,  Pitt  moved,  that  instead  of  the  words  "  this  day  four  months,"  be  in- 
serted the  words,  "  Wednesday,  the  llth  of  April  next,"     This  was  agreed  to. 
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MAROON    WAR    IN   JAMAICA. 

Gtntral  Madrod  moved,  "  Thai  on  AsmJie  oddrm  be  prrtenhd  lo  Am  Afo-I 
jFj/y,  lluil  he  may  be  plraiKd  lo  order,  Ihal  there  be  laid  b^iirt  IhU  hoim  a  coff  m 
of  all  the  cormpondence  of  xoKieh  gatmaaent  is  in  potstttim,  rrlitlivr  lo  Ikl  i 
made  gf  earrying  on  uw  agatiut  Ihe  Marooni  ih  Jamaica." 

Mr.  Shebidan  did  not  think  it  necessary  lo  trouble  thi»'. 
house  long  on  the  present  question,  after  what  had  fallen  frota 
the  lion,  secretary  (Mr.  Dunda«).  It  gave  him  the  greatest  sa^' 
tisfaction  to  hear  that  government  had  ordered  an  inquiry  to  b«' 
made  into  this  transaction  immediately  after  the  report  of  it  caina 
to  their  knowledge.  But  he  had  heard  with  much  concern  what 
fell  from  an  hon.  gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Barham),  because  it 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  extirpating  a  whole  race  of  people. 
This  he  could  not  sufficiently  reprobate  ;  and  surely  the  savage 
means  used  to  overcome  those  unfortunate  men  were  not  neces- 
sary, when  their  number  was  stated  so  low  as  four  or  five  hundred. 
It  was  surprising,  that  without  the  abominable  aid  of  bloods 
hounds,  the  whole  force  of  Jamaica  could  not  succeed  in  sulKluinp^ 
those  unfortunate  Maroons,  who,  by  oppression,  the  breach  of 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  in  vindication  of  their 
rights,  had  been  driven  to  take  up  arms.  So  far,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  resistance  of  a  minority,  acting  on  just  princi- 
ples, in  one  quarter  of  the  glotw,  was  at  least  formidable.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  asserts,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
treated  as  Maroons  hut  as  rebels.  Now  it  seems  that  the  rvsist- 
anceofanindependeiijnation,  with  whom  this  country  signed  a  so- 
lemn treaty,  which  it  afterwards  violated,  was  to  l)e  considered  u 
a  stale  of  rebellion.  But  there  was  no  ground  which  could  jua- 
tify  the  use  of  blood-hounds :  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
state,  what  the  luiuse  well  knew,  that  it  was  not  only  just,  but 
litic,  to  abate  as  much  as  possible  tlie  rigours  and  horrors  of 
The  present  ohjccLi  of  the  war  in  Jamaica,  seemed  to  be  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  unhappy  people,  or  to  drive  them  by  cruelty 
nourish  such  n  rt'SGntment  of  their  wrongs,  ait  to  ri'ndcr  them  tn- 
cApahlc  in  future  of  olwerving  amity  or  goixl-will  townrdx  their 
enemy.  I'he  hon.  gentleman  opjMsite  to  him  seemed  Ui  consider 
it  as  of  little  importance,  whether  the  war  was  just  on  our  part 
or  not.  lie  was  of  acontrary  opinion.  Tlieidea  of  extermination,' 
always  horrid  and  unjuiil,  was  certainly  much  aggmvjitvd,  if  it 
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turned  out  that  these  people  were  at  war  with  us  merely  because 
they  had  been  injured.  The  Maroons  were,  in  fact,  an  indepen* 
dent  people.  They  were  a  useful  race,  and  even,  in  a  commercial 
view,  were  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  mentioned  the  origin  of  the  war,  but  he  had  not 
stated  all  the  circumstances.  It  originated  in  a  Maroon  stealing 
a  pig  ;  but  his  punishment  was  a  violation  of  a  treaty  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  British  settlers  and  the  people.  He  was  whip- 
ped. The  man  returned  with  his  stripes  on  his  back  to  his  nation. 
It  was  an  article  of  the  treaty  that  no  Maroon  should  be  punished 
by  the  government  of  Jamaica ;  but  if  he  committed  a  crime  that 
he  should  be  given  up  to  his  own  nation  for  punishment.  In 
the  present  case,  this  article  was  evidently  infringed.  Redress 
was  demanded  by  the  Maroons,  and  as  no  redress  was  given,  war 
followed.  For  the  honour  of  the  national  character  it  was  neces- 
sary that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted.  If  the  Maroons  were 
injured,  a  war  of  extermination  could  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out the  utmost  horror.  He  hoped,  however,  that  something 
would  be  done  to  bring  back  this  people  to  that  state  of  harmony 
and  good-will  which  had  been  found  so  necessary  for  the  peace, 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 
The  motion  wat  withdraum. 


April  13. 

PAPERS   RELATIVE    TO    THE    WEST-INDIA   EXPEDITION. 

Mb.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  had  come  down  on  purpose  to 
move  for  certain  papers  relative  to  the  West  India  expedition. 
He  was  encouraged  to  think  that  they  would  not  be  refused, 
when  he  recollected  the  desire  which  had  been  expressed,  at  a 
former  period,  for  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  subject 
If  the  prospect  of  peace  had  been  nearer  than  at  present  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  it  might  be  said  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  in- 
stituted with  greater  propriety  after  the  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity ;  but  in  the  prospect  of  continuing  in  the  same  calamitous 
course  in  which  we  had  hitherto  proceeded,  and  under  the  same 
weak  and  blundering  councils  by  which  we  have  been  guided,  an 
raquiry  into  past  errors  became  more  necessary  than  ever.  He 
was  surprised  to  find,  since  he  came  to  the  house,  that  the  king's 
ministers  had  any  objection  to  the  production  of  these  papers. 
He  should,  however,  now  move  that  they  be  laid  before  the  house  ; 
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and  if  they  were  refused,  he  would  uaoie  a  future  day  for  thi 
discussion.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved  for  a  string  of  papei 
relative  to  the  West  India  expedition;  among  which  wen 

An  account  of  the  number  of  men  sent  out  to  the  West  Indleii 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1793. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  men  drawn  from  this  expeditioo 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  Moira. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  men  taken  from  Sir  Charles  Qrey, 
after  the  conquest  of  Martinique  and  Uuadaloupe,  and  sent  to  SL 
Domingo. 

A  return  of  the  reinforcements  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo,  with 
the  dates  of  their  sailing  and  of  their  arrival.  " 

A  copy  of  all  the  letters  which  were  written  by  Admiral  Chris- 
tian and  General  Abercrombie.  respecting  the  delay  of  the  West 
India  expedition. 

An  account  of  the  mortality  of  the  troops  lying  on  board  tb« 
transports  while  they  remained  at  Portsmouth. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  ships  foundered,  and  of  the  men 
that  were  lost  after  they  had  sailed ;  and 

A  copy  of  the  letter  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  super- 
intend the  transport  service. 

Mr.  Dundaa  objected  to  the  tnoliont,  and  Mr.  Shrriden  jiropmifd  la 
the  Jebah  to  "Dttuiag  te'imighl ;  which  teal  asrred  to  bg  the  &o>m(. 


I 
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l.ETTEK  OV    TUK  COUKT  DU   SOMDUKniL  WITH  UESFECT  TO  THB 
I7NF(>aTUNATE  EXFUDITION  TO  QUtDEBON. 

Mb.  Sheripan  rose  to  move  for  the  production  of  a  paper 
which  had  before  been  moved  for  by  an  han.  friend  of  his  (GeDC« 
ral  Tavleton),  and  had  been  refused.  After  that  refusal  the  bouse 
might  judge  of  his  surprise  and  astonishment,  wlien  he  saw  the 
letter  of  the  Count  de  Sombreuil,  published  to-day  in  the  Ti 
Brittm.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  that  publ 
cation  authentic  and  genuine,  being  influenced,  in  his  opinioO) 
both  by  the  complexion  of  the  journal  in  which  it  was  published, 
and  the  particular  features  of  the  letter  itself.  He  spoke  to  the 
recollection  of  those  persons  who  heard  his  hon.  friend  move  For 
ibc  production  of  that  letter,  and  he  reminded  them  that  his 
fritiul  oMdgned  aa  bis  reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  might  be  poubr' 
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ble  the  letter  contained  not  only  an  exculpation  of  the  Count  de 
Sombreuil  himself,  but  a  crimination  of  those  persons  who  advised 
and  conducted  the  unfortunate  expedition  in  which  he  perished. 
He  appealed  to  the  recollection  also  of  the  house,  as  well  as  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wyndhara)  who  refused  the  mo* 
tion,  that  the  production  of  the  paper  was  refused  because  it  re- 
lated solely  to  a  business  of  a  delicate  and  private  nature.  How 
completely  then  was  he  disappointed  and  astonished  on  perusing 
the  copy  published  in  the  True  Briton^  which  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  authentic,  to  find  it,  so  far  from  relating  exclu- 
sively to  any  business  of  a  private  nature,  to  belong  entirely  to 
matters  of  public  moment ;  and  the  only  excuse  he  could  allege 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  not  having  made  such  a  declara- 
tion was,  that  he  had  either  read  it  in  a  slight  and  cursory  man- 
ner, or  from  the  distance  of  time,  and  the  multiplicity  of  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  he  had  wholly  forgotten  its  con- 
tents, or  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  have  given  it  such 
a  colour ;  for  it  did  not  appear  from  this  letter  that  there  was 
any  paltry  recrimination  upon  the  persons  who  advised  and  con- 
ducted that  unfortunate  expedition,  but  a  foundation  for  a  charge 
of  the  most  marked  criminality.  It  might  be  true  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  the  sole  hand  in  that  expedition,  or  that 
he  had  no  farther  share  in  advising  it  than  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  whoever  were  the  authors  and  abettors  of  it,  there 
was  very  clear  evidence  that  tliere  was  not  one  word  about  any 
business  of  a  private  nature  in  the  letter  from  Portsmouth,  while 
there  were  expressions  which  conveyed  the  strongest  condemnation 
of  sending  that  expedition  out  in  the  most. gross,  the  most  trea- 
cherous manner.  He  undertook,  however,  to  read  the  letter  to 
the  house,  in  which  he  could  find  nothing,  even  by  construction, 
of  a  private  nature. 

TRANSLATION    OF    THE    FIRST    LETTER. 

"  On  board  the  John,  Portsmouth  Road, 
"Sir,  JttlySth,  1795. 

"  T%e  short  stay  which  I  made  at  London  not  having  permitted  me  the  ?ionour 
o/  seeing  you  more  than  once,  and  my  sudden  departure  having  prevented  me  from 
nmoersing  with  you  on  several  points  of  importance  to  me  in  my  present  situation, 
I  have  si^fficient  confidence  in  your  sagacity  to  he  convinced  that  I  shall  find  such 
hutructions  as  inll  serve  me  for  a  guide,  and  enable  me  to  support  the  responsi- 
hility  attached  to  my  conduct,  as  well  towards  you  as  towards  the  troops  under  my 
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"  A  fall  convicliott  of  the  neceuity  of  luberdinatltn,  joined  la  a  lealout  devo- 
tion to  the  eatue  in  mhich  I  have  embarked,  iadu^  me  tofly  viilh  precipitation  at 
the  frit  (ijHflf  /  receive,  and  never  altom  me  to  urge  the  amaliesl  olfieclion.  I  my 
nothing  of  the  dierretion  mhich  a  government  has  a  right  to  expect  from  Iban  H 
rmptoyt ;  I  hane  long  tinre  gieen  mfficient  proofi  of  tniae ;  and  I  kaot  reomin  (e 
belirve  that  they  art  tuch  tu  tcill  eardiU  jnt  to  obtain,  at  Itaal,  Ihoie  marka  i/f  con- 
fidence which  are  due  to  my  siluatioH, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  obirrve  la  you,  sir,  that  I  am  going  v>ith  troopi.  of 
vihmt  destination  I  knem  nothing  hal  by  public  report  ;  neither  am  I  acquainted 
»ith  their  Meaia  of  lubiiilence,  ncr,  tn  the  tmaUeal  degrev,  with  the  niter  bf 
lehirh  J  am  to  regulate  my  conduct ;  mhal  vill  be  necessary,  tcilh  regard  to  am- 
minition,  with  ahich  I  am  not,  to  my  knawlrdge,  provided,  and  leilh  regard  fa 
the  support  of  thote  vUh  whom  I  am  lo  act  ;  the  mean*  liy  tehick  I  am  to  earrj 
on  my  eorreepondenct  with  you  in  a  distant  tilualion,  and  from  vtAom  t  am,  m 
oli  cosei,  lo  receive  ordtri,  are  pointt  on  whicli  I  re^ueil  you  la  givt  «e  tueh  in- 
ttrucliont  otitiR  serve  at  a  basis  for  mji  conduct. 

"  I  have  the  honour  al»o  to  request  that  you  kHI  tet  me  have  an  offeerfrom  Iht 
department  of  inspection .  If  you  send  me  such  a  person,  pray  select  a  nan  wko 
speaks  both  languages,  that  he  mtiy,  on  occasion,  assitl  me  in  the  translation  tjf 
your  letlrrt;  and  that  your  orders  may  only  be  known  to  on  officer  ekosn  bf 
gopemnienl.     I  have  the  honour  la  bv,  with  respect, 

"  Your  very  hnmbh  strvant, 

"  CUUNT  ChARLEI  DB  SoHHHEUtL." 

This  was  the  private  letter,  he  said,  which  the  riglit  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  stated  to  be  interesting  to  the  writer's  feelings  wily, 
and  not  at  all  so  to  tlie  {niblic  And  now  he  would  read  tlie 
other,  addressed  to  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  which  accompanied 
that  to  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  which  was  represented  to 
be  sent  to  him  as  a  testimony  of  particular  respect  and  grati- 
tude ; — 

TBAVSLATIOS   OF    THE    SKCOND    LETTER, 
"  AoM  thf  Count  de  Sonbreuil  to   the  Right  Hon.  tniliam  tryndltam,yatlt§ 
Aurai,  72nd  of  July,  1 795,  received  by  the  hands  ^  his  servant,  who  rt-  I 
mained  urilh  him  lilt  the  hour  of  his  death, 
•'  Sir. 
"  The  teller  which  I  hare  lerillen  lo  Sir  John  fTarren  will  give  you  evrrj  in 
formation  in  my  power  to  t^ord,  as  wll  on  my  present  situation,  as  db  past  mfMlf 
/  will  not  remind  you  qf  the  tetttr  which  I  wrote  to  foufrom  Porlsnoutk,  m  I 
yon  doubtiets  feel  the  force  of  the  remarli  ahich  1  there  made  :  yoH  miu 
sibl*  how  murA  my  heart  has  to  ngrr  in  these  last  numents.  independently  q^  fA« 
regret  which  I  erjierience  far  the  fate  of  my  companions;  you  know  what  satri- 


prompt  obliged  me  lo  make. 

I'M,  sir,  to  br  so  kind  as  lo  yic*  Ihe  bearer,  a  faithful  man.  irJ« 

^oned  me  (and  whom  Ike  losses  I  have  nstainrd  incapaeilel*  i 
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froM  rewardingj,  the  bum  of  five  hundred  huis,  to  be  shared  with  my  other  «er- 
vants.  This  request  wiU  not  appear  indiscreet,  as  I  have  lost  several  government 
securities  to  a  greater  amount, 

"  I  also  recommend  to  you,  sir,  the  two  persons  about  whom  I  spoke  to  you  6e- 
fore  I  Irft  London. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Count  Charles  de  Soxbrbuil/' 
"  To  Mr.  Wyudham,  Secretary  at  War." 

Now  the  house  would  connect  the  remarks  there  made  with 
those  in  the  preceding  letter,  and  perceive  what  general  affinity 
there  was  to  business  of  a  private  nature.  This  letter  displayed 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  brave  mind ;  it  did  not  reproach  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  his  conduct,  but  it  reminded  him  of  the 
remarks  in  the  former  letter — that  he  was  dispatched  with  troops 
upon  an  expedition,  of  the  destination  of  which  he  was  ignorant ; 
that  he  was  ignorant  also  of  the  particulars  relative  to  their  com- 
mand, their  subsistence,  and  their  ammunition.  Here  was  none 
of  that  whiffle-whaffling  stuff  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
pretended,  and  only  a  couple  of  lines  which  could  be  construed 
to  relate  to  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  to  whom  his 
affections  had  been  pledged,  and  who  had  since  been  reported  to 
be  disordered  in  her  mind.  He  concluded,  that  when  a  man  of 
such  worth,  valour,  and  honour,  was  ready  to  perish  in  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  just  cause,  it  was  a  shame  and  a  reproach  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  abandon  him,  as  they  had  done,  to  his 
fate ;  and,  conceiving  that  these  letters  contained  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  gross  and  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  France  had  been  conducted,  he  moved  ^^  That 
copies  of  the  letters  written  by  Count  Charles  de  Sombreuil  to 
the  secretary  at  war  be  laid  upon  the  table."*^ 

Mr,  PiU  moved  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declined  taking  the  advantage  which  this  motion 
gave  him  of  speaking  again  at  length.  From  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wyndham),  if  he  had  not 
claimed  the  privilege  of  an  angry  man,  he  should  have  suspected 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  supposed  that  high  words  would  go  for 
proof  and  argument.  He  wished  him,  when  his  anger  was  di- 
minished, to  read  the  letters  over  again,  as  he  might  perceive  his 
present  construction  to  be  erroneous.  He  concurred  withj^his 
hon.  friend  (General  Smith)  in  the  idea,  that  if  Sombreuilj^had 
known  that  Puisaye  was  to  command  the  expedition,  it  was  pos- 
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sjble  he  might  not  hnve  left  Englaod.     The  calamity  that  at- 
tended that  expedition  he  attributed  solely  to  the  divisiiin  of 
councils;  for  the  coward,  Puisayei  secured  his  retreat,  whil<^  the  i 
other  brave  companiuDS  of  his  voyage  were  left  victims  to  bifll 
treachery. 

The  motion  for  the  order  o/thr  day  wai  put  and  carried  without 

The  haiae  then  Kent  into  a  committee  of 

WAYS    AND    MEANS. 

Mr.  Sheridan  begged  the  attention  of  the  committee  only  a 
few  minutes,  for  he  would  not  enter  at  large  on  the  various  topics 
that  had  been  brought  imder  consideration.  He  would  first  ob- 
serve, that  the  complaint  of  moneyed  men,  at  not  being  permitted 
to  contribute  their  share  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
a  Euflicient  proof  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  resourcca> 
and  left  no  necessity  for  eloquence  to  declaim  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  situation  and  that  of  the  enemy.  They  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  extort  a  forced  loan,  while  moneyed 
gentlemen  among  us,  with  the  generous  impulse  of  patriotic  mag" 
nanimity,  were  rivalling  the  Roman  Curtius,  and  vicing  with 
each  other  who  eliould  first  plunge  into  the  unfathomable  guK! 
of  the  sinking  fund.  He  alluded  tu  the  many  financial  contests 
that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  right  hon,  gentleman; 
and  it  was  of  importance  thai  he  had  recorded  his  opinion  on  the 
journals  of  the  house.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  having 
long  attempted  to  delude  (he  house,  had,  at  last,  come  over  to 
his  opinion.  Questions  of  finance  were  not  fit  subjects  for  decla- 
mation and  eloquence.  When  peace  was  obtained,  he  would 
undertake  to  prove,  that,  instead  of  a  surplus  million,  the  peace 
establishment  could  not  be  under  twenty-three  millions.  He 
stated  the  expenditure  of  the  peace  establishment  of  1783  it 
seventeen  millions ;  and  if,  during  nine  years'  peace,  it  had  never 
decreased  from  this,  he  had  a  right  to  assume  tliat  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  war,  the  [wacc  establishment  was  twenty-three  millions,  it 
could  not  be  less  for  the  next  nine  years.  The  long-propotted 
day,  when  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  to  be  equal  to  its  eSr- 
{>enditun',  had  never  yet  come,  and,  he  verily  believed, 
would  come. 

Ill*  thaiH^UoT  of  the  czthrquer't  rtwlntiani  vtrt  jiut,  end  ai/rttd  la  ttilhonl 
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April  21. 
WEST    INDIA    EXPEDITION. 

Mb.  Sheridan  moved,  that  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
papers  for  which  he  moved  on  a  former  night,  respecting  the  war 
in  the  West  Indies,  be  now  resumed. 

Mt.  Piii  aaid,  he  doubted  whether  he  had  any  right  to  say  anything  to  thehon. 
gentleman* 8  motion  for  these  papers,  except  that  he  should  not  vote  for  laying  them 
before  the  house,  as  he  had  on  the  former  night  delivered  his  sentiments  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  he  was  considerably  surprised  that  the 
minister  should  make  such  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  discussion 
of  this  subject.  The  minister  had  said  to-night,  that  he  had  al- 
ready animadverted  against  granting  these  papers  to  the  house. 
He  could  not  recollect  anything  that  was  said  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  upon  this  subject  that  looked  like  an  argument.  When 
the  subject  was  before  the  house,  he  said  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned,  in  order  that  it  might  be  debated ;  and  now  it  was 
brought  forward,  he  said  he  would  not  consent  to  granting  the 
information  that  was  desired.  This  was  all  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  understood  that  the  minister  wanted 
time  to  prepare  himself  for  this  matter.  He  had  that  time,  for 
the  debate  was  adjourned  :  but  he  had  made  very  bad  use  of  his 
time,  for  he  had  now  nothing  to  say,  except  that  he  was  not  in 
the  humour  to  give  the  house  any  information  on  the  subject. 
This  was  part  of  the  minister'^s  plan.  There  had,  of  late,  been 
some  endeavours— 'which  had  hitherto  been  too  successful — to 
introduce  into  that  house  a  very  novel  and  a  very  bad  practice, 
by  which  the  minister  superseded  the  inquisitorial  power  of  that 
assembly ;  it  was  to  refuse  to  the  house  all  means  of  preliminary 
information,  when  on  the  face  of  the  matter  there  was  ground  for 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  would  be  his  own  complete  disgrace.  This  practice  was 
entirely  unknowti  to  former  parliaments,  and  contrary  to  the 
established  practice  of  the  house  of  commons ;  but  it  would  be 
a  very  convenient  thing  to  the  minister  if  he  could  establish  this 
Dovel  practice ;  for  it  tended  to  conceal  his  blunders,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  house  from  recording  his  incapacity.  We  should  find 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  parliament  in  all  former  wars, 
when  such  information  was  moved  for,  to  grant  it  in  the  first  in- 
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stance.     This  was  the  constant  practice  of  Lord  North  duri 
the  American  war.     No  papers  were    then  withheld  from  1 
house,  except  such  as,  by  their  publication,  might  create  danger 
to  the  government  or  to  the  public  :  and  such,  no  man  of  sense 
would  ever  wish  to  be  published.     But  the  reverse  was  the  case 
with  the  present  minister,  for  he  made  it  a  standing  rule  to  refuse 
every  paper,  excepting  there  was  some  proof  that  an  inquiry 
ought  to  follow  the  information,  and  that  there  was  ground  to 
charge  administration  with  misconduct.     With  the  present  mi- J 
nister,  therefore,  granting  a.  paper  which  conveyed  any  informa^f 
tion  was  tlie  same  thing  as  granting  an  inquiry.     Hut  in  reality^ 
it  was  no  such  thing ;  he  was  not  hound  to  move  for  an  inquiry 
after  these  papers  were  granted ;  and  that  for  the  plainest  of  all 
reasons,  for  the  papers,  when  they  appeared,  might  entirely  justify 
the  minister  in  his  conduct  throughout  (he  transactions  to  whidl^ 
the  papers  relate;  and  therefore  it  was  the  interest  of  the  i 
nister,  if  he  was  conscious  he  had  acted  well,  to  be  eager  to  prc(<^ 
duce  these  papers.     This  war  was  said  to  be  dillerent  from  any 
other  in  which  this  country  had  ever  been  engaged.     Certainly 
the  manner  of  conducting  it  would  lead  us  to  think  so  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  information  was  refused  in  this  war,  was  very  J 
different  from  what  had  ever  taken  place  before.     This  w 
only  war  in  which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  was  never  to  fa 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry.     Nay,  there  was  not  even  j 
tempt  lo  Ijc  made  in  a  British  house  of  commons  to  inquire  intM 
the  misconduct  of  ministers  in  this  war.     They  claimed  an  ex- 
emption from  all  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  inci 
|>acity.     The  minister  said,   "  I    will  not   grant  you   papers  rf 
move  your  inquiry."     Now  his  answer  was  this,  he  could  not  I 
tell  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  for  an  inquiry  until 
he  had  seen  these  papers.     But  the  minister,  although  he  would 
neither  grant  an  inquiry,  nor  any  information  which  might  lead 
to  it,  yet  he  would  grant  what  he  called  a  discussion.    Mr.  She*  i 
ridan  wiid  he  had  come  forward  with  a  statement  founded,  peiw 
haps,  upon  rumour,  and  desired  information  ;  he  therefore  moved  j 
for  such  [)apcrs  as  were  calculated  to  afford  that  informBtion.  I 
The  minister  started  up  and  contradicted  every  word  he  tudf  ] 
but  refused  the  information  he  desired  ;  and  then  observed,  nov  ] 
you  have  had  a  full  discusttion  of  the  subject.     This  was  the 
minister's  constant  practice ;  but  what  integrity  was  there  in  itP 
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How  could  t\^  public  be  satisfied  with  such  behaviour  ?  what 
proof  had  they,  unless  they  took  the  minister'^s  own  word ,  in  his 
own  favour,  for  satisfactory  proof  that  the  affairs  of  government 
are  properly  conducted  ?  Last  session  he  brought  this  subject 
forward ;  he  was  told  by  the  minister  he  lamented  that  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  prevented  him  from  agreeing  to  an  inquiry  ; 
there  was  nothing  he  desired  so  much,  for  that  he  was  persuaded 
it  would  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  servants ;  if, 
therefore,  it  should  be  moved  this  session,  he  should  be  glad  to 
assent  to  it.  How  stood  the  matter  now  ?  The  motion  is  made 
and  the  minister  opposes  it.  Now  he  would  ask  if  there  was  any 
one  man  in  that  house  who  would  stand  up  and  say,  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  there  was  any  blame  whatever  im- 
putable to  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  in  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies  ?  Would  any  man  say  so,  when 
he  recollected  what  had  happened  after  that  brave,  gallant,  and 
admirable  officer.  Sir  Charles  Grey,  left  the  West  Indies.^ — 
after  his  brilliant  conquests  there  ?  He  believed  there  was  no 
man,  even  among  the  minister'^s  friends,  hardy  enough  to  make 
that  assertion.  How  had  Sir  Charles  Grey  been  treated  by  the 
king^s  ministers  ?  From  the  hour  he  left  England  to  the  hour 
he  returned  in  1794,  not  one  man  of  reinforcement  had  been  sent 
to  him  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  He  believed  not  a  single  man- 
Of  this  he  did  not  speak  with  absolute  certainty,  but  he  believed 
not  one  man  had  been  sent.  If  he  was  misinformed  upon  this 
subject,  it  was  in  the  minister's  power,  and  it  was  the  minister's 
duty,  to  refute  him.  Now,  if  in  consequence  of  this  negligence 
of  ministers,  we  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  conquests  of 
Sir  Charles  Grey ;  if,  from  the  delay  of  equipments  in  1794> 
men  had  been  kept  in  floating  pest-houses  until  they  perished 
by  disease  ;  if,  by  a  culpable,  scandalous,  murderous  negligence 
of  ministers  all  this  had  happened,  and  he  was  ready  to  prove 
it  had,  was  that,  or  was  it  not,  matter  for  the  inquiry  of  that 
house  ?  Most  assuredly  it  was ;  but  how  were  these  things  to 
be  inquired  into  before  the  proper  documents  were  on  the  table 

of  the  house  ? 
Here  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a  general  view  of  what  happened  with 

respect  to  Admiral  Christian'^s  squadron,  and  contended  there 

was  much  and  very  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  ministers. 

But  instead  of  allowing  an  inquiry,  they  resented  the  idea  of  it. 
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This  was  the  modern  practice  of  administPalioD, ,  It  was  illus- 
trated completely  in  the  conduct  of  the  secretary  at  war  the 
other  day,  when  the  letter  of  the  Count  de  Sombreuil  was  called 
for.  He  said  he  would  not  consent  to  lay  it  before  the  house, 
because  it  was  called  fur  under  an  idea  that  an  injurious  opinion 
had  been  said  to  be  formed  of  him  (Mr.  Wyndham)  in  conse- 
quence of  that  letter.  Thus  the  resentment  of  the  right  b< 
gentleman,  and  his  unwillingness  to  indulge  the  house  with  an] 
information,  had  made  him  forget  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter. 
He  had  said  it  was  entirely  a  private  affair,  whereas  it  contained 
not  one  word  on  any  but  public  affairs.  Here  Mr.  Sheridan 
condemned,  in  a  very  severe  manner,  the  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  towards  that  brave  and  unfortunate  officer, 
whom,  he  said,  they  had  totally  deluded,  else  he  would  not  have 
proceeded  on  the  service  in  which  he  was  sacrificed.  Should  the 
proper  information  he  granted  him  on  this  point,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  make  out  such  a  charge  against  the  minister  as  would 
justify  an  impeachment  against  him.  He  did  not  now  say  hft 
could  prove  where  the  whole  of  the  misconduct  lay,  butthers, 
was  prodigious  misconduct  somewhere,  with  respect  to  thise^ 
pedition  to  Quiberon;  and  the  purpose  of  part  of  this  raotioB 
was,  to  discover  the  source  of  that  misconduct.  Nor  was  then 
anything  new  in  calling  for  this  sort  of  inquiry.  If  a  captain  loit 
a  ship,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to  try  him  by  a  court-martlalt 
whether  he  was  really  to  blanic  or  not,  and  so  the  case  should  be 
with  regard  to  ministers.  This  was  a  scandalously  planned  ex- 
pedition, and  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  into  it.  Ministen 
were  not  bo  tender  in  the  case  of  others  as  they  were  with  theiu- 
■  selves  with  regard  to  inquiries.  They  had  caused  that  gallant 
officer.  Admiral  Cornwallis,  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for 
nnr  shifting  his  flag  and  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies.  There 
had  occurred  no  disobedience  of  orders,  but  a  misunderstanding 
merely.  He  did  not  say  they  were  not  right  in  instituting  this 
trial,  although  thecffect  of  it  was  a  little  whimsical.  Thesentenc* 
was  curious,  for  it  stated  that  that  able  and  gallant  officer  had 
dime  both  right  and  wrong.  He  said  that  blame  was  imputable 
him,  but  no  censure  merited.  This  be  stated  to  show  the 
ness  ministers  had  to  accuse  others,  and  consequently  it  was 
very  graciouH  to  them  to  resent  the  idea  of  being  themsel 
accused.      lie  should  now  proceed  to  state  to  the  house  tlu 
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tioDS  which  he  intended  to  make  as  mere  preliminary  matter ;  for 
he  would,  if  they  were  granted,  follow  them  up  with  solemn  ac- 
cusations against  ministers.    The  motions  were  to  this  effect : — 

*^  That  an  account  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  number  of 
men  destined  for  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir 
C.  Grey,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793.*' 

"  That  an  account  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  number  of 
men  withdrawn  from  that  service,  in  order  to  form  an  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  France,  under  Lord  Moira." 

^<  An  account  of  the  number  of  men,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Gaudaloupe,  were  detached  to  St. 
Domingo  by  Sir  C.  Orey,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home.'' 

*'That  the  different  applications  made  by  the  several  com- 
manders-in-chief for  reinforcements,  since  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  be  laid  before  this  house,  or  such  parts  of 
the  same  as  can  with  safety  be  communicated." 

**  That  returns  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  several  rein- 
forcements which  actually  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  during 
that  period,  specifying  the  distribution  of  the  force,  and  the  dates 
when  they  arrived." 

<^  That  an  account  be  laid  before  this  house  of  the  number  of 
men  which  have  been  sent  to  St.  Domingo  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  specifying  the  places  from  whence  they  were 
sent,  and  the  dates  when  they  arrived." 

**  That  the  appointment  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  West  Indies  be  laid  before  the  house." 

**  That  the  number  of  regiments  ordered — specifying  what  regi- 
ments—on the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  be  laid 
before  the  house." 

"  That  General  Doyle's  appointment,  and  the  regiments  or- 
dered to  serve  under  him,  be  laid  before  the  house." 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  extracts  of  all  letters 
from  Admiral  Christian  and  General  Abercrombie,  from  the  date 
oi  their  appointment  respecting  the  delay  of  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition." 

^  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  a  return  of  the  number  of 
sbips  foundered  or  missing,  and  the  number  of  men  lost  or  missing 
belonging  to  the  expedition  under  General  Abercrombie." 

"That  a  return  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  lost  by  disease  in  tlie  West  Indies  since  the 
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arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Orey  to  the  end  of  the  last  ye; 
the  lost  sustained  in  each  regiment." 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  an  account  of  the  nuiB- 
her  of  men  who  died  on  board  transports  at  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton,  or  in  ports  of  Great  Britain  nr  Ireland, 
destined  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the  years  1794  and  1795." 

"Copiesor  extracts  of  letters  or  memorials  on  this  subject  fro 
the  of&cers  commanding  the  troops  on  board  the  said  transport 
from  the  mayor  of  Plymouth,  or  from  Lord  George  Lenox,  | 
vemor  of  Plymouth  garrison." 

"  Kxtracts  of  all  letters  from  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie  and  i 
miral  Christian,  respecting  the  delays  of  the  expedition  i 
their  command-" 

"  Copy  of  his  Majesty's  letter  of  service,  appointing  a  parli 
cular  board  for  the  conduct  of  the  transport  service." 

*'  Copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  said  board,  his  M 
jesty's  secretary  at  war,  and  the  board  of  ordnance,  rcspecdl 
the  West  India  expedition," 

"  An  account  of  the  total  expense  incurred  in  the  transport  ser- 
vice for  the  West  India  expedition  in  the  years  179+  and  1795." 

"  An  account  of  all  hospital  stores  sent  to  the  West  Indies  fi 
his  Majesty's  service  in  the  years  179*  and  1795j  specifying  d 
ships  in  which  they  were  sent. 

"  A  copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  in  the  name  of  his  Majes 
in  SL  Domingo,  signed '  Parker  and  Forbes,'  and  dated  Mole  S 
Nicholas,  December  10." 

"  An  account  of  the  number  of  men  serving  in  England,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  years  1794  and  179^" 

*'  An  account  of  the  French  regiments  raised  and  embodied  ii 
England,  in  the  years  1794  and  1795,  distinguishing  the  numb) 
of  men  in  each  regiment,  and  stating  the  services  on  which  t 
have  been  employed." 

Having  read  these  motions,  he  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
circumstances  that  rendered  each  of  them  necessary,  in  the  courw 
«f  which  he  took  a  view  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  West  India 
expedition;  tlic  neglect  of  the  equipment ;  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  the  troops  were  treated — they  were  allowed  to  {H-rish  for 
want  of  care  being  taken  of  them  at  our  own  ports ; 
in  which  remonstrances  had  been  made  to  government  1 
officer  at  Portsmouth,  and  by  Lord  (ieorge  I^enox ;  the  inatlO 
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tion  of  iTiimflCers  to  these  remonstrances ;  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  in  consecjuencc  of  excessive 
fatigue  and  the  want  of  reinforcement;  iheir  want  of  proper 
clothing,  and  particularly  their  want  of  shoes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  known  to  have  moistened  the  burning  sand  with 
blood  streaming  from  their  feet  while  they  were  on  duty ;  the 
lamentable  mortality  among  them,  some  regiments  having  lost 
two-thirds  of  their  number  for  want  of  medicines;  the  madness 
of  the  expedition  to  Quiberoa  and  Isle  Dieu,  whither  we  had 
sent  scare-crow  regiments,  had  ransacked  all  the  jails  in  the  king- 
dom for  soldiers ;  and  if  we  had  not  robbed,  we  had  defrauded 
the  gibbet.  Did  not  the  house  conceive  that  some  explanation 
was  necessary  with  respect  to  the  several  expeditions  planned 
against  the  coast  of  France?  Was  the  numerous  staff  employed 
under  Lord  Moira,  a  circumstance  that  required  no  explanation  ? 
Why  was  that  numerous  armament  kept  idle  and  unemployed,  and 
suffered  to  be  the  theme  of  so  much  contempt  and  ridicule 
throughout  the  country,  which  never  could  attach  on  the  gallant 
nobleman  who  then  commanded  it,  but  on  the  ministers  by  whom 
it  was  planned ;  fur,  so  far  from  any  blame  being  imputable  to 
the  noble  earl,  he  was  confident  that  he  would  not  be  adverse  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  that  house  to  show  that  the  whole  disgrace, 
in<«parable  from  this  expedition,  was  to  be  attributed  alone  to 
the  weak  and  imbecile  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  He 
would  ask,  why  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  were  so  cruelly 
and  shamefully  neglected,  at  a  time  when  such  gaudy,  expensive, 

inactive  camps  were  kept  up  throughout  the  country  ?  No- 
he  asserted,  but  a  miracle  saved  at  that  period  the  West 

ies,  and  their  salvation  was  totally  owing  to  the  sickness  and 
diseases  that  prevailed  among  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  British  army  ;  the  29th 
regiment,  he  was  well  assured,  lost  400  men  ;  and,  in  June,  the 
hospitals  in  Martinlco  were  crowded  with  British  officers  and 
British  soldiers,  who  were  not  only  in  want  of  medicines,  but 
even  bandages  to  dress  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  gallantly 
fighting  against  the  enemy.  He  next  adverted  to  a  fact  which, 
he  affirmed,  was  well  known  to  several  of  the  officers — that 
ninety  men  had  been  re-landed  on  the  beach,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  many  without  limbs,  where,  for  a  night,  they  were 
left   to  the  mercy   of  the   elements.     When   there  were  such 
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strong  grounds  for  inquiry,  how,  he  asked,  could  it  be  resisted 
The  death  of  General  Vaughan,  he  asserted,  was  owing  to 
chagrin  in  not  finding  those  reinforcements  sent  out  which  he  de- 
manded. His  next  motion  was  for  "  An  account  of  the  numlwr 
of  men  who  died  in  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and 
Portsmouth;"  also  for  "  Copies  of  letters  sent  from  the  mayor 
of  Portsmouth  and  Colonel  Lenox."  These  were  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  house  that,  day  after  day,  many  of  the  troops  in 
those  places  expired  in  consequence  of  heing  cooped  up  in  the 
transports.  Many  dead  bodies  were  thrown overlward,  and  others] 
were  carried  indecently  through  the  streets  without  coffins.  Tha 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  a  former  occasion,  held  his  iii< 
formation  cheap,  and  even  presumed  to  deny  the  fact;  but  he 
had  several  letters  from  officers  on  board  the  fleet,  complaining 
of  the  circumstance,  who,  if  the  house  would  grant  a  committee, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  appear  at  the  bar,  and  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  information.  He  next  adverted  to  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Christian ;  and  here  he  would 
that  ministers  were  again  culpable;  for  he  could  not  admit  it 
a  justification  for  the  delay  of  the  fleet,  that  the  transport  board 
and  board  of  ordnance  suffered  some  idle  etiquette  to  injure  die 
public  service.  He  could  state,  on  the  best  authority,  tiiat  the 
melancholy  disasters  which  occurred  to  that  fleet  were  not  to  be 
attributed  to  mere  adverse  winds,  but  to  the  negligence  in  not 
sending  it  out  in  small  detalchments,  which  would  have  atrived 
in  time  to  reinforce  the  army,  and  yield  the  necessary  succour  (o 
the  islands.  Mr.  Shoridan  next  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
proclamation  :— 

•■  ST.  DOMINGO. 

"  Mole  St.  Nicholu,  Dec  10,  17J)S. 

"  We,  William  P&rker,  Esq.,  rear-admiral  of  ihe  r*d,  and  Gordon  Forb**, 
E&q.,  major- general  and  commandcrin-chief  of  hia  DiilHDnic  Majeit;'* 
forces  by  load  and  lea. 

"  His  Britannic  MiJMt;-,  feeling  for  the  distreasea  of  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
ntingo,  has  received  favourably  Ibe  lubinisiiuni  of  a  ^reat  Dumber  of  the  in- 
habitant* of  every  quarter,  and  (iranted  them  hia  protection. 

"  It  wu  to  be  believed,  that  all  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  uc«m  and 
the  nnivcrvUity  of  calamities,  would  have  bmtened  to  unite  theiUMUei  under 
bi>  tutelary  aatharily. 

"  Tbus  his  Mnjnty  did  Dot  think  it  proper  at  tirst  to  dl*play  lliat  apptv- 
Bocc  of  power,  which  wonld  have  annoanced  the  conqueror  lalber  than  th« 
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emancipator.  He  sent  only  a  small  force,  which  was  sufficient  to  secure  the 
general  police,  if  the  effervescence  of  opinions  had  been  calm,  but  insufficient 
for  reducing  by  force  the  great  body  of  the  mistaken  inhabitants. 

"  The  beneficent  views  of  his  Majesty  have  been  partly  frustrated,  when  he 
concentrated  his  forces  on  some  particular  districts  to  which  he  has  restored 
their  tranquillity,  their  worship,  and  their  opulence. 

"  He  has  abandoned,  for  a  moment  and  with  regret,  the  remainder  of  the 
cclonies  to  the  ravages  of  anarchy. 

"  But  his  Majesty  owes  to  the  glory  of  his  arms  to  complete  by  force  the 
work  which  he  undertook  from  generosity.  He  owes  it  to  public  morals  to 
annihilate  a  system  destructive  of  all  the  social  bonds  which  unite  the  colonies 
among  themselves,  and  which  unite  the  whole  to  one  sovereign. 

"  He  owes  to  his  personal  sensibility  to  hold  forth  a  succouring  hand  to  a 
multitude  of  worthy  men,  who  groan  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  invoke 
bis  protection.  He  owes  to  his  clemency  the  pardoning  of  errors.  In  fine, 
he  owes  to  his  justice  the  punishment  of  those  who  persist  in  refusing  the 
paternal  and  regular  government  which  is  offered  them,  and  who,  after  having 
made  acts  of  submission,  break  their  oaths  by  committing  acts  of  rebellion. 

''  His  Majesty,  by  a  continuation  of  naval  victories,  has  so  reduced  the  ma- 
rine of  the  French  republic,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  government 
of  that  country  to  send  any  aid  to  its  partisans  in  St.  Domingo.  He  has  even 
forced  the  Convention  itself  to  proclaim,  by  an  express  decree,  its  impotency 
in  that  respect. 

"  His  Majesty  has,  therefore,  determined  to  send  to  St.  Domingo  such  a 
body  of  forces  that  all  resistance  shall  henceforth  be  impossible. 

*'  In  confiding  to  us  the  command  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  his  Majesty 
has  commanded  us  to  fulfil  exactly  the  views  by  which  he  himself  is  directed. 

"  We  bring  then  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to  each  indivi. 
dual,  peace  or  war,  prosperity  or  destruction. 

"  We  promise,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  those  who  submit  willingly, 
shall  find,  under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty,  the  pardon  of  their  errors,  in- 
dividual safety,  and  the  preservation  of  their  property. 

"  Those  who,  after  a  voluntary  submission,  wish  to  leave  the  island,  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  embark  for  the  American  continent,  or  for  France,  upon  taking 
ao  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  Majesty  during  the  war. 

"  We  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  those  who  shall  resist  his  arms, 
shall  experience  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  whoever  violates 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  shall  be  punished  with  death  as  a  rebel. 

"  Given  in  the  house  of  the  King,  at  Mole,  Dec.  10,  1795. 

(Signed)  "  PARKER  and  FORBES." 

Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  state  that,  if  the  papers  for  which 
he  moved  were  produced,  he  would  prove  to  the  house  a  most 
solemn  and  serious  charge  of  misconduct  and  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  ministers.  If  they  feel  bold  on  the  occasion,  they 
should  feel  grateful  for  the  opportunity  he  gave  them  of  vindi- 
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eating  their  characters,  and  exculpating  themselves  from  thi 
charges  with  which  they  stand  arraigned.  He  next  adverted 
their  aiFected  solicitude  of  peace.  He  must  observe,  there 
nothing  before  the  lumse  to  justify  them  in  saying  there  was  at 
this  time  any  prospect  of  peace.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that 
some  opportunity  would  arise,  in  which  they  should  have  an 
answer  from  the  minister,  what  the  prospect  of  negotiation  was. 
He  hoped  that  we  should  all  know  in  a  regular  manner  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiation  lately  attempted :  for  silence  upon  such  a 
subject  was  extremely  dangerous.  The  impression  that  had 
been  already  made  out  of  doors  was  considerable;  and,  although 
some  persons  might  think  that  we  are  at  war  now,  on  account  of 
the  arrogant  claims  and  unreasonable  pretences  of  the  French, 
he  was  convinced  the  general  impression  was,  that  we  are  at  war, 
not  on  account  of  the  arrogant  claims,  intolerable  pride,  or  un- 
reasonable pretences  of  the  French,  but  because  the  minister  of 
this  country  has  not  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  negotiate.  Such 
was  his  opinion ;  and  he  thought  it  fair  to  speak  his  conviciion 
upon  that  subject.  But  whether  the  war  be  now  imputable  to 
French  or  to  English  counsels,  nothing  will  insure  future  success 
so  much  as  an  inquiry.  Therefore,  a.<isuming,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  what  he  never  would  admit,  that  the  French  were 
the  aggressors ;  assuming,  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  that  the 
war  on  our  part  was  just  and  necessary,  and  even  unavoidable; 
assuming  all  these  things  merely  for  argument,  he  would  still 
affirm,  there  was  every  reason  for  that  house  to  enter  into  the 
inquiry  for  which  his  motions  were  intended  to  pave  the  way ; 
and  therefore  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  opposed  upon  this 
subject.      He  then  concluded  with  his  first  motion. 

Mr.  Dundia  rrptifd,  and  eoadiidrd  mith  deiirlng,  "  That  (f  the  hon.  gtHJltmrn 
leinhfdfiiT  m  inqnin/.hir  woutJ  givr  hii  hen. /ritnd  and  him  lime  to  eonndtr  tki 
tvniy  mulioHt  which  he  had  tulnailled  to  the  home  that  thrj  might  hum  tekhk 
to  aerrdt  to,  and  which  to  rrjnt," 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  ho  considered  the  pro[K>sition  of  the 
right  hon,  gentleman  for  a  short  delay,  in  order  to  coosider  what 
papers  he  should  grant,  as  perfectly  fair.  But  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  reason  why  he  had  so  long  de- 
layed bringing  the  subject  forward.  He  certainly,  at  thi 
mcncement  uf  the  session,  when  he  was  said  to  have  tui 
tninbters  un  this  point,  expected  that  an  inquiry  would 
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taken  place  into  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.  At  that  time  an 
immense  afmament  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  West  Indies, 
and,  had  he  then  made  his  motions,  it  would  have  been  said — • 
|p*  Do  you  wish  to  disclose  to  the  enemy  the  state  of  the  islands  ? 
■A)  you  wish  to  make  known  their  wants  at  the  very  moment 
when  means  are  taking  to  afford  them  the  requisite  supply  ?' 
Now  tlie  campaign  was  over,  and  the  season  for  action  past,  it 
could  not  be  urged  that  any  danger  could  arise  from  disclosure. 
The  whole  speech  of  the  right  hou.  gentleman  went  to  accuse 
him  with  delay,  and  want  of  candour  in  bringing  forward  his 
motions.  He  liad  not  attempted  to  show  that  any  communica- 
tion which  he  demanded,  could,  iti  the  smallest  degree,  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public.  He  hoped  that  when  he  had  considered 
the  motions,  he  would  be  prepared,  precisely,  to  state  in  what 
respect  they  could  be  productive  of  danger.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  contested  his  assertion  with  respect  to  Sir  Charles 
Grey.  It  now,  however,  appeared,  from  his  own  admission,  that 
Sir  Charles  Grey  had  not  the  use  of  one  single  man.  What  was 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman?  that  Sir  Charles 
Grey  did  not  want  reinforcements,  else  he  would  not  have  sent 
three  regiments  to  St.  Domingo,  and  afterwards  dispatched  a 
fourth  to  the  same  quarter.  Except  Sir  Charles  Grey  had  dis- 
patched this  force  from  the  instruction  of  ministers,  or  in  the 
confidence  of  larger  reinforcements  being  sent  out  for  the  security 
of  the  islands,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  attached  to  him  a  heavy 
reaponsibility.  If  he  had  been  so  miserably  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  the  security  of  the  islands,  if  he  had  acted  on  his  own 
authority  and  judgement,  then  undoubtedly  he,  and  not  minis- 
ters, was  responsible.  But  having  the  solemn  assurance,  and 
being  in  the  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  larger  force,  he 
took  upon  himself  lo  dispatch  those  four  regiments,  then  minis- 
were  accountable  why  they  had  neglected  to  send  out  that 
which  was  essential  for  the  security  of  the  islands.  On 
subject  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  an  ad- 

icmal  motion,  "  That  Sir  Charles  Grey  be  directed  to  attend 
at  the  bar  of  this  house." 

Gntrral  Tarkton  asked  vr/irthtr,  in  itiuting  Ihf  •ngimenii  lo  Si.  Domingo,  Sir 
CKarU*  Grty  follaicfd  hi»  oicn  indinatians  or  the  inelrvcHon»  nfminitltrtT 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  this  was  a  delicate  point.  He 
understood  that  Sir  Charles  Grey  was  always  of  opinion,  that 
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the  force  which  he  had  waa  insuflident  for  the  securitv  of  ihl 
ifllanda.     Sir  Charles  Grey  never  did,  never  could  mate  a  dec 
ration  that  those  islands  could  be  retained  without  an  additional* 
force.     But  was  not  the  inference  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man obviously   meant  to  draw   from  bis  statement — that  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  on  leaving  the  islands,  was  perfectly  satisfied  vitbi 
respect  to  their  security,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  force  left  Mn 
protect  them  ?     But  would  Sir  Charles  Grey,  be  asked,  bavn 
acted  as  he  did,  except  in  the  conviction  that  a  larger  force  wu 
to  be  sent  for  their  protection  ?    He  must  persist  therefore  in  his 
motion  for  the  attendance  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and   the  only 
question  he  should  ask.  him  at  the  bar  was, — "  Whether,  upasj 
sending  away  the  regiments,  and  leaving  the  islands,  be  though^ 
them  in  a  state  of  security,  except  on  the  supposition  of  the  ■ 
rival  of  additional  reinforcements  ?" 
The  debalp  vxa  adjourned  to  the  2Uk. 
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Mr.  DfKt  moi'^rf.  Ihal  the  coBimittee  on  Ihe  dog  lax  bt  d^trred  liU  3fom 
on  account  uf  llie  abieHre  of  the  miaiiter,  when  Ht  kouU  propoie  ei 
that  ilag*  <tf  the  bill,  lehtthtr  he  vat  prfient  or  not.     He  would  ulto  lakt  /Jbf 
lenie  of  the  houte  that  no  difference  should  be  moJe  bettceen  aitmrd  and  wtot- 
tenwd  hmset ;  and  aUo  upon  IHm  application  of  the  mhole  produce  of  the  to*  b 
lk«  relie/  of  the  poor  rain. 

Mb.  Sbkuidan  said,  he  did  not  know  how  the  bill  concc 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  all,  except  there  was  t 
special  provision  in  it  against  a  destructive  animal,  with  "  Wil- 
liam Pill,"  upon  his  collar,  which  had  been  found  killing  she^. 
He  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  any  creature  of  that  right  hon^ 
gentleman  should  live  U|M)n  the  public.  He  seriously  adnM 
however,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  have  another  bill  p 
pared ;  for  the  clauses  of  the  pre.sent  were  so  absurd, 
was  confident  the  bill  would  be  thrown  out. 


theUsli 
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TV  order  i>f  the  day  for  the  rammitmi-nl  of  thin  bill  wai  read.     Mr.  i 
moned,  "  T/ial  iKe  tptaker  have  Ike  chair." 

Mn.  SiiEBinAN  expected  that  a  motion  would  have  beenn 
to  withdraw  the  bill,  and  on  that  account  he  formerly  r 
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mended   his  Majesty^s   ministers    to   have   another    ready,  for 
be  conceived  it  would  be  losing  time  to  attempt  to  amend  it. 
He  had  never  before  seen  a  bill   so  absuM  and  objectionable 
throughout,  and  indeed  he  was  not  sorry  that  it  was  so,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  ajust  punishment  for  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  those  persons  who,  because  they  retain  a  seat  in  that  house, 
imagine  themselves  so  many  chancellors  of  exchequer,  and  im- 
patiently step  forward  to  propose  new  taxes.     Instead  of  being 
desirous  to  take  the  management  of  finance  out  of  minister's 
hands,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  leave  it  where  it 
is;  because,  by  leaving  ministers  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  privilege  of  imposing  taxes,  they  left  them  a  responsibility 
for  the  heavy  burdens  they  laid  upon  the  people,  to  defray  the 
enormous  expenses  of  those  wars  their  indiscreet  ambition  occa- 
sioned, and  consequently  all  the  odium.     Now,  in  regard  to  the 
bill  itself,  he  never  met  with  one  more  extraordinarily  worded  ; 
and  the  folly  of  it  extended  even  to  the  title ;  for,  whereas  the 
title  should  have  been  "  A  tax  bill,"  it  was  entitled,  "  A  bill 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ^s  subjects  against  the  evil  arising  from  the  increase  of  dogs, 
by  subjecting  the  keeping  or  having  such  dogs  to  a  duty.*' 
H^ce,  instead  of  supposing,  as  it  generally  had  been  supposed, 
that  dogs  were  better  than  watchmen  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, people  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  dogs  were  guilty  of 
all  the  burglaries  usually  committed.     In  the  preamble,  also, 
there  was  the  same  species  of  phraseology  :  for   it  begins — 
"  Whereas  many  dangers,  accidents,  and  inconveniences,''*'  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  a  beautiful  climax  !  ^'  had  happened  to  the 
cattle,  and  other  property  of  his  Majesty'*s   subjects."     Now, 
be  had  never  before  heard  of  any  particular  accidents  happen- 
ing to  property  from  the  hydrophobia,  except  in  the  case  of 
cattle.     In  the  Adventurer,  a  periodical  paper  published  by 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Hawkes worth,  he  remembered,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  humorous  account  of  a  dog  that  bit  a  hog  in  the  streets ;  the 
hog  bit  a  farmer,  and  the  farmer  bit  a  cow ;  and,  what  was  very 
extraordinary,  each  conveyed  his  peculiar  quality  to  the  other  : 
for  the  hog  barked  like  a  dog,  the  farmer  grunted  like  a  hog, 
and  the  cow  did  her  best  to  talk  like^the  farmer.     Now,  he 
thought,  there  must  have  been  something  like  this  disposition  in 
inanimate  things  also,  by  tiie  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
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looking  80  carefully  after  property  ;  fur,  unless  an  instance  hail'] 
occurred  of  furniture's  behaving  in  a  disorderly 
dumb  waiter's  barking  in  consequence  of  the  hydrophobia,  he 
conceived  such  a  phrase  could  not  have  been  introduced.  The 
next  part  he  had  to  notice  was  a  clause — the  blank  of  which  he 
hoped  would  never  be  filled — that  very  solemnly  stated,  "  For 
and  in  respect  of  every  such  dog,  and  for  and  in  respect  of  eveiyl 
such  bitch,''  a  sum  hereafter  to  be  fixed  was  to  be  paid,  and 
register  of  such  payments  fixed  on  the  church-door  where  the 
parties  reside.  So  that,  if  the  bill  passed,  they  ought  to  pass 
another  to  enlarge  all  the  church  and  chapel  doors  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  what  with  one  tax  and  another,  no  modem; 
church  or  chapel  door  was  capable  of  containing  a  register 
them  all. 

There  was  another  clause,  which  was  to  enact  that,  whenever  * 
person  did  not  pay  the  duty,  no  action  should  apply  against  any 
I)erson  or  persons,  for  destroying,  or  converting  such  dog  or  dogt, 
bitch  or  bitches,  to  their  own  use,  as  were  not  paid  for.  Now,  if 
this  clause  was  absolutely  to  remain,  and  any  person  did  destroy 
or  convert,  as  the  phrase  is,  another  person's  dog,  he  would  most 
probably  assume  that  it  was  not  paid  for  j  or  otherwise,  by  what 
means  could  it  commonly  be  proved .''  So  far  the  bill  was  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  humanity  i  for  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  death-warrant  against  that  valuable  race  of  animals.  Besides, 
he  wanted  to  know  what  principle  tlie  bill  proceeded  upon,  that 
the  same  privilege  should  nut  be  aJso  allowed  with  respect  to 
horses,  since  there  was  a  certain  species  of  dogs,  such  as  pointen^ 
setters,  &c.  that  were  scarcely  less  valuable.  According  to  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  too,  he  did  not  see  why  there  should  not 
be  a  general  scramble  for  all  tiie  hats  upon  the  heads  of  thi 
gentlemen  who  did  not  pay  the  hat  duty  ;  nor  why  any  pei 
should  not  convert  lo  his  own  use  the  powder  another 
if  he  suspected  that  man  had  not  taken  out  a  licens 
true,  that  after  any  |>erson  had  lost  his  dog  in  this  niaoDer, 
clause  was  provided  whereby  he  might  bring  an  action  and 
lain  a  riglil  to  recover  damages  from  the  converter;  but  bow 
would  it  happen  if  the  dog,  still  fond  of  his  former  attachtneata, 
eihoidd  follow  his  old  master  ?  I'hat  master  might,  in  such 
case,  be  whipped  as  a  dog-stealer,  though  he  should  afterwai 
gain  an  action  and  prove  the  prosecutorthe  thief.  He  abhorred 
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bill  for  its  inhumanity,  bet^atise  it  waa  an  encouragement  to  mas- 
sacre; and  even  if  the  inhumanity  of  it  were  entirely  out  of  the 
Pfstion,  he  should  consider  it  ill-timed,  in  point  of  policy,  inas- 
ich  as  it  was  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  a  part  of  this  use- 
species  was  co-operating  with  the  combined  powers,  by  main- 
aing  with  unparalleled  ferocity,  the  cause  of  religion  and  hu- 
nity.  In  short,  it  was  showing  such  ingratitude  to  our  allies 
could  never  be  justified.  He  came  at  last  to  one  qualifying 
clause,  which  was  intended  to  enact  that  puppies,  when  born, 
should  not  be  liable  to  the  penalty.  But  he  wished  to  know  at 
what  time  they  were  to  be  made  liable,  and  by  what  parish  re- 
gister they  were  to  ascertain  the  birth  of  puppies,  for  he  tliought 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  come  forward 
and  record  precisely  every  hour  what  bilch  litters.  A  doctrine 
i  been  inculcated  that  dogs  devour  the  sustenance  of  the  poor, 
i  therefore  we  were  now  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  besieged  garri- 
n,  and  feed  upon  the  fare  of  dogs  and  cats.     The  bill,  in  this 


tance,  tended  to  defeat  i 


I  object ;  for  could  it  be  s 


scd  that  the  poor,  at  this  moment  of  dearth  and  scarcity,  could 
ifford  to  divide  their  scanty  meal  with  such  animals  ?  and  if  they 
did,  what  was  the  conclusion  but  that  they  would  rather  deprive 
themselves  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  lose  their  dumb 
but  faithful  companions  ?  Upon  the  score  of  humanity,  he  had 
still  another  objection  to  offer.  If  the  bill  passed,  there  would 
be  so  many  dogs  knocked  on  the  head,  that  it  would  tend  to 
harden  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  familiarize  them  to 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  murder;  and  themeresight  of  somany  curs 
hanging  at  the  doors  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  already 
too  frequently  complained  of  on  account  of  their  brutality  to 
>peech!es3  animals,  might  lead  to  far  more  fatal  consequences. 
If  the  tax  were  levied  only  upon  hounds  and  sporting  dogs,  he 
should  not  oppose  it,  because  it  would  only  tend  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  few  pleasures  which  induce  gentlemen  to  spend  their 
fortunes  on  their  own  estates.  Upon  these  grounds  he  wished 
the  hill  might  not  be  persisted  in. 
I  Tkt  qanlion  bmng  pal  that  tlit  rpeaitr  do  now  kiwe  the  chair,  it  woi  carried 

L         u  »*f  ntgolite.     Mr.  Shtridan  then  moved,  "  That  Ikit  Aouje  vnll,  ON  thia  dag 
^_     ihttf  mottht,  reiohe  ilsel/  into  a  commilltf."—  Carried. 


[apbil  ti 


WKST  INDIA  EXFJfDITIOK, 
Mr.  Dtindai  noetd.  "  Thai  tht  adjonrrtrd  debate  be  rtianted  on  tie  molin, 
'  That  Ihere  belaid  hffore  the  lioilie  an  accnuntof  the  nnniber  uf  mm  dtttiued  fur 
tht  West  Indies,  to  aerre  under  Sir  Charles  Grei/  in  tht  year  1793.'  "  The  or. 
der  uf  tht  day  being  riad,  Mr.  Dundas  addreued  the  house,  and  concluded  a  teitg 
sptvrh  by  observing,  thai  he  ihoaid  bring  forward  sot»e  notions  rrlalive  ti 
prodHcfUm  a/paptrt  on  the  general  subject,  while  he  also  intended  to  oppose 
uf  Ur.Sheridan's  motions,  and  aratnd  some  others. 

Mu.  Shf.kidan'  said,  that  he  liad  never  come  down  to 
house  with  less  expectation  of  hearing  a  long  speech,  or  with  \i 
intention  of  making  one  hiuiself;  and  he  never  was  more 
prised  than  at  the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
chosen  lo  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.   As  he  had  wished 
that  every  document  necessary  to  afford  accurate  inforinatiod 
should  be  produced,  in  order  to  form  the  basis  of  the  discusnoo, 
he  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  reading  official 
papers  not   regularly  before  the  house,  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  the  right  hou.  gentleman  would  have  credit,  and  which 
he  had  brought  forward  in  this  way,  to  make  that  impression 
ujjon  the  house  which  might  obstruct  the  effect  of  any  future  con- 
hideration  of  the  subject,  more  regularly  introduced.     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  perverted  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding.    He 
had  gone  into  the  papers  before  they  were  submitted  totheht 
made  hit)  defence  before  he  was  accused,  and  stated  his  exculi 
tory  proof  before  his  trial.   I  f  he  did  not,  however,  say  somethii 
at  present  on  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  advanced,  ibft, 
impression  he  meant  to  make  on  the  house  would  be  Rxed.    Thct- 
papers  might  be  produced  ;  but,  before  they  were  printed,  and' 
the  discussion  fairly  brought  forward,  many  delays  i 
vene,  and  the  rijfht  hon.  gentleman  might  refer  to  the  present  d< 
bate  as  a  full  exculpation  uf  luacniiduct.     It  had  been  said  that* 
u[x>n  this  subject,  he  had  spoken  in  a  churlish  manner,  which,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  recollect  to  have  employed,  and  which  certainly 
was  not  usual  with  him.    Still,  however,  he  must  avow,  that  with 
whutevcr  good  humour  he  might  be  disposed  to  treat  his  Maj< 
ty's  ministers,  particularly  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  that,  ns  pot 
tical  characters,  he  wished  to  have  no  intercourse  with  them, 
across  tile  table  of  the  house  of  commons,     The  hon.  gcntlemai 
had,  indeed,  kindly  invited  him  to  communications  of  a  more 
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vate  nature,  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Horse  Guards,  where  he  be- 
h'eved,  too,  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  might  be  presented ;  yet  he 
must  decline  such  intercourse,  as  it  would  betray  a  degree  of  po- 
litical coquetry,  the  suspicion  of  which  he  did  not  wish  to  incur. 
He  had,  it  was  true,  on  particular  occasions — that  of  Muir  and 
Palmer,  and  another  young  gentleman — waited  privately  upon 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  official  capacity,  and  he  would 
confess,  that  if  he  were  to  be  upon  such  terms  with  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  the  person  with 
whom  he  would  be  desirous  to  communicate.  In  his  former  speech 
he  bad  declared,  that  he  had  no  private  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  West  India  affairs  with  that  gallant  commander,  of  whom 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  so  highly ;  and,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  political  connection  might  be  supposed  to  have 
afforded  him  opportunities  of  conversation  upon  these  subjects, 
he  would  say  again,  that  upon  such  occasions  he  had  carefully 
abstained  from  entering  upon  it,  and  he  believed  that  person 
would  have  known  his  duty  better  than  to  have  divulged  any 
part  of  the  expedition  in  which  he  had  been  officially  engaged. 
As  to  the  instructions  of  that  officer,  he  had  only  reasoned  hy- 
pothetically,  not  from  precise  information.  He  thought  he  had 
some  right  to  complain  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  came  forward  with  this  information.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  argument,  assumed 
that  the  papers,  for  which  he  intended  to  move,  would  be  granted ; 
and  certainly  he  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  any  motion,  coming 
from  that  side  of  the  house,  was  more  likely  to  be  carried  than  a 
motion  from  another  quarter.  He  would  not  be  at  all  surprised, 
however,  that  after  his  papers  were  moved  for,  the  production  of 
them  sbould  be  opposed  by  influence  even  more  powerful  in  that 
house  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman*s,  and  that  an  hon.  friend  of 
his  would  come  forward,  acknowledging  it  was  a  truly  noble  dis- 
play of  personal  ingenuousness,  but  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  to  communicate  so  much  in- 
formation to  the  house.  Though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (said 
Mr.  Sheridan)  may  have  been  a  rash  suggester,  he  may  have  a 
discreet  friend  near  him ;  nor  was  it  the  first  time  he  had  known 
the  openness  of  one  minister  corrected  by  the  discretion  of  another. 
From  the  whole  of  this  speech,  however,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  his  defence,  he  had  only  been  a  thousand  times  more  con- 
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firmed  in  his  opinion,  that  the  deepest  degree  of  criminality  : 
tached  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  on  account  of  the  manner 
which  they  had  conducted  the  war  in  the  West  Indies.  After 
speech  of  four  hours  and  a  lialf,  the  right  hon,  gentleman  had  re- 
moved no  foundation  on  which  he  had  wished  to  institute  an  in- 
i|iiiry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  CA>nfessed  that  though 
he  now,  from  better  information,  acquitted  the  various  official 
boards  of  any  blame,  he  had  originally  felt  considerable  indig- 
nation at  their  conduct;  huw  then  could  he  be  surprised  that 
others  should  feel  as  he  had  done,  or  discover  blame  where  he 
himself  had  thought  censure  was  merited  ?  The  question,  how- 
ever, now  was,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  succeeded 
in  removing  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  was  natural  should  arise 
on  account  of  the  delay  in  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Wett 
Indies?  It  was  said,  that  the  small  establishment  of  this 
try,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  limited  the  exertions  of 
vernmcnt.  This  was  a  language  he  never  heard  without  alsml^i 
If  our  former  peace  establishment  was  described  as  miserable, 
reduced,  and  contemptible,  what  idea  did  it  lead  us  to  form  of « 
future  peace  establishment  ?  To  this  deplorable  state,  in  which 
ministers  had  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  with 
France,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  they  ascribed  the  diias- 
ters  which  arose  in  its  course.  Sir  Charles  Grey  was  to  have  had 
10,000,  but  set  out  with  only  6,000  troops,  and  only  limited  exer- 
tions could  be  expected  from  this  force;  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman admitted,  in  the  finest  language  of  panegyric,  the  great- 
ness of  the  merit  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  whose  success  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  could  be  formed. 
Never  had  he  heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  celebrate  the  gal- 
lantry and  merit  of  a  character  with  greater  warmth  ;  but,  from 
the  fineness  of  the  words,  he  suspected  they  were  borrowed  from 
his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Pitt).  It  was  wonderful} 
while  he  was  thus  so  loudly  celebrated  in  words,  that  this  galli 
Olid  meritorious  officer  was  the  only  person  who  had  not,  by 
advice  of  ministers,  received  some  signal  mark  of  royal  favour. 
He  only  gut  fine  words,  instead  of  being  rewarded  with  substan- 
tial marks  of  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign.  Still,  however,  be 
was  not  without  his  reward  ;  for  he  possessed  the  satisfaction  of 
conscious  worth,  the  admiration  of  his  brethren  in  arms,  and  the 
npprobiition  of  hia  grateful  country.     While  he  saw  their 
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ric  thus  confined  to  barren  words,  he  could  lay  less  stress  on 
approliation.  Wheii  the  troops  destined  for  the  West  Indies 
*ere  dispatched  under  the  Earl  of  Moira,  the  riglit  hon.  gentle- 
man discovers  that  the  state  of  the  country  required  this  sacrifice, 
and  demanded  the  preference  of  an  important  to  a  less  important 
service.  This  was  not  ihe  language  held  at  the  time  this  detach- 
ment was  made.  Then  it  was  contended,  he  well  rememhered, 
that  this  detachment  would  not  cripple  the  exertions  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands;  but,  perhaps,  from  the  perusal  of  official  papers, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  memory  was  now  refreshed.  It  was 
said  only  a  regiment  or  two  had  been  promised,  and,  beyond  this. 
Sir  Charles  Grey  had  no  reason  to  expect  reinforcements ;  but 
ministers  were  not  to  be  acquitted  upon  this  miserable  quibble. 
The  quantity  of  reinforcement  was  not  to  be  measured  by  what 
Sir  Charles  Grey  had  thought  necessary  in  the  commencement  of 
Ills  career.  When  new  conquests  were  achievetl,  the  very  nature  of 
thinf^  dictated  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  to  maintain  them. 
Sir  Charles  did  not  humbly  solicit  new  reinforcements ;  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  e  K  ten  si  v  en  ess  of  his  acquisitions  demanded  them 
in  a  language  which  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  and  it  was  the 
ity  of  ministers  to  have  provided  for  what  they  could  not  fail 
observe  would  be  required.  The  lion,  gentleman  had  said  that 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  had  criminated  Sir  Charles  Grey,  by  affirming 
that  the  detachment  of  troops  to  .Tamaica  and  Barbadoes  was  im- 
proper, and  that  it  was  liazarding  the  safety  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  But,  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grey)  had  well  explained, 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  on  that  occasion  was  influenced 
by  the  expectation  that  reinforcements  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Leeward  Islands  would  quickly  arrive,  and  that  the 
French  force  in  the  West  Indies  would  gain  no  accession  by  re- 
inforcemeot  from  Europe.  Without  this  well-grounded  confi- 
dence, the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  making  such  a  de- 
tachment, would  have  been  deserving  of  blame.  If  the  attack  on 
Guadaluupe  had  been  made  by  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  when 
thecommander  pronounced  the  islands  in  astateof  safety,  then  the 
fault  might  liave  been  imputed  to  him  ;  but,  if  the  contrary  was 
the  case,  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  a  mere  quibble, 
and  the  whole  guilt  devolved  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers.  But, 
■Ithough  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  was  admitted  to  be  an 
CTent  which  could  not  be  prevented,  yet  the  disasters  in  the  West 
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Indies  were  imputable  lo  ministers  in  another  point  of  view.  ] 
August.  1794,  the  news  arrived  of  the  disaster  whicli  befcl  6ua4 
loupe,  accompunied  with  an  urgent  requisition  for  GOOO  mi 
How  this  disaster  was  occasioned  lie  did  not  condescend  to  ii 
quire  ;  but,  if  he  would  permit  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted, 
would  be  found  that  it  was  owing  to  a  want  of  troops,  and  to 
H'ant  of  necessaries  for  the  troops  which  were  there.  Not  01^ 
did  not  the  reinforcements  arrive,  but  the  troops  were  destitU 
of  clothing,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the  fatigues  they  li 
encountered. 

The  state  of  England  again  was  urged  as  a  reason  why  n 
forcements  were  not  sent ;  and  one  fault  was  defended  by  tl 
avowal  of  another.  There  were  only  I/^OOO  troops  in  the  kinf 
<lom,  and  of  these  3000  were  destined  for  the  marine  service 
but,  ho  would  ask,  how  came  the  marine  service  to  have  1)CI 
previously  neglected  ?  This  was  merely  shifting  the  vulner^ 
part.  Out  of  these,  however,  9000  were  ordered  for  the  Wm 
Indies — what  hindered  their  sailing  ?  It  blew  a  contrary  wind 
and  the  French  fleet,  it  was  said,  jumped  out  of  Brest  as  soon  tt 
our  grand  fleet  put  into  port  to  refit.  But  why  were  tliey  m 
sent  out  in  detachments,  as  had  been  advised  by  Sir  C.  Greyi 
Or  was  it  to  be  sustained  as  an  excuse  for  the  delay,  that  we  hiM 
not  a  fleet  which  could  meet  the  French  fleet  at  sea.  As  we) 
might  it  be  said,  that  if  the  French  sliould  be  so  mean  to  takif 
such  an  advantage  against  a  gallant  enemy,  as  to  land  an  UTiay- 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  when  our  fleet  was  in  port,  that  nob 
would  be  imputable  to  the  executive  government.  As  to  the  M* 
commodation  on  board  the  transports,  he  would  give  the  rigfab 
hon.  gentleman  credit  for  his  humanity  and  his  concern  for  tlw 
health  of  tlic  troops;  and,  if  there  was  any  neglect  in  this  d» 
partrnent,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  personally  imputable  to 
him  ;  but  he  insisted  that  the  effect  was  as  he  had  representett 
and  that  every  day  immense  numbers  were  thrown  overboardd 
who  died  of  sickness  and  disease,  occasioned  by  neglect,  and  tht 
want  of  proper  arrangements  fur  preserving  the  health  nf  tlM 
men  while  on  board  the  transports  :  and  if  this  was  the  e 
BUrcly  blame  was  imputable  to  some  person.  Ou  whom  ihil' 
blame  attached  would  be  found  on  inquiry.  In  the  spring,  1790> 
the  islands  were  in  imminent  danger;  requisitions  were  nudefnc 
reinforcements,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  greater  exertJon*) 
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but  the  means  could  not  be  found.     There  was  only  31,000 
regular  troops  in  England.     The  French  had  taken  Holland, 
and  in  such  a  situation  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  the 
country  to  have  sent  a  large  force  on  foreign  service.     Here  he 
could  not  but  remark  a  strange  contradiction  in  tlieir  argument. 
Some  time  ago,  when  the  militia  and  fencible  corps  were  greatly 
increased,  it  was  represented,  this  force  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  it  would  enable  us 
to  apply  our  regular  army  to  foreign  service.    Both  propositions, 
however,  could  not  be  true.     Either  part  of  these  31,000  troops 
might  have  been  spared  for  the  West  Indies,  or  the  militia  and 
fencible  regiments  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  raised.     Even  in  this  emergency,  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  blame  of  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  with  a  sort  of  monopolizing  magnanimity,  was 
pleased  to  challenge  to  himself.     *^  We  have  got,''  said  he,  "  the 
key  to  the  East  Indies,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  keep  it."  This 
was  certainly  comfortable  news  to  the  stadtholder ;  "  but,*"  said 
the  right  hon.  gentleman, "  the  stadtholder  was  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  it,  but  please  God  we  shall  take  care  of  it  for  him.""  This, 
in  his  opinion,  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  ministers  never 
wish  to  see  what  was  called  the  regular  government  of  Holland 
re-established,  and  that  they  are  quite  pleased  with  the  system  of 
republican  anarchy  which  at  present  prevails  in  that  country. 
A  scheme  was  at  last  formed  of  sending  27,000  men  out  to  the 
West  Indies.     But  the  difficulty  was,  how  they  were  to  be  got. 
Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  adopted  the  most  disgraceful 
mode  of  defence  that  had  ever  been  attempted  before  a  British 
house  of  commons.     He  said  there  was  a  mighty  army  upon 
paper ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  reviewed,  it  was  found  to  be  good 
for  nothing.     When  members  came  forward  to  parliament,  with 
an  account  of  the  army  expenses,  they  represented  it  as  a  more 
splendid  establishment  than  even  Louis  XIV.  could  ever  boast. 
But  when  a  requisition  was  made  to  furnish  men  for  actual  ser- 
vice, it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  trash  unfit  to  be  trusted  on 
any  expedition.     Raised,  as  they  had  been,  upon  a  system  of 
corrupt  jobbing,  they  consisted  of  children  and  enfeebled  old 
men,  with  a  parcel  of  boys  at  their  head.     The  remedial  opera- 
tion which  was  adopted,   was  to  bring  forward  the   Duke  of 
York,  as  the  retriever  of  the  British  army  and  the  restorer  of 
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its  discipline'  The  hon.  gentleman  was  also  profusely,  and  v 
justly,  liberal  of  his  encomiums  upon  his  Royal  Highness  ; 
was  he  very  abstemious  in  his  claims  of  merit  for  himself.  BeEi 
his  plan  could  be  put  in  execution,  an  immense  number  of  t 
mendous  difficulties  were  to  be  conquered.  The  regiments  w) 
tn  be  reduced,  and  marched  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
the  other  in  order  to  be  drafted,  and  a  rendezvous  was  to 
held  at  Southampton,  for  a  general  review  previous  to  their 
barkatiou.  The  ordnance  service  could  not  be  provided,  on  i 
count  of  their  limited  scale  of  operations  admitted  by  the  found 
at  Woolwich.  Transports  could  not  be  provided,  on  account 
our  increased  and  increasing  trade,  and  double  winds  (a  curi 
phrase)  were  requisite  to  convey  the  ordnance  stores  from  Wo< 
wich  to  Spithead.  In  fine,  the  expedition  had  always  difficult! 
lo  encounter,  and  unfortunately  the  difficulties  always  got  I 
better  of  it,  and  incredible  disgraces  had  always  been  the  fm 
of  incredible  exertions.  What,  he  asked,  would  have  been  sa 
in  the  days  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  if  he  had  adduced  siu 
apologies  for  the  failure  of  an  expedition  ?  And  he  reminds 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  incapacity,  as  well  as  negle^ 
was  criminal  in  those  who  obtruded  themselves  into  high  sittt 
tions  for  which  they  were  not  fit.  Not  a  week  before  the  10 
of  November,  Admiral  Jervis  sailed  with  a  wind  which  v 
have  carried  the  whole  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  But 
seems  it  could  not  be  got  ready  till  the  27th  of  November, 
consequence  of  which  was,  all  those  accumulated  disasters  which 
ruined  the  fleet  and  defeated  the  enterprise.  If  ministers  were 
permitted  to  proceed  upon  such  principles  of  blundering  inca- 
pacity, they  might  give  up  the  contest  with  France  altogether 
The  expeditions  of  the  French  are  conducted  in  a  very  difierenl 
manner.  None  of  their  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  want  of 
ordnance,  or  of  transports,  or  of  double  winds.  Every  mca  ~ 
was  executed  with  vigour,  promptitude,  and  decision.  Rath 
than  have  been  diKappointnl  in  a  great  design,  by  tlie  ledio 
process  of  ordnance  preparations,  or  the  delays  of  feeble  mind*, 
the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  would  have  wheeled  the  ordnance  from 
Woolwich  to  the  most  distant  point  of  the  island.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  ministers  was  uniformly  mischievous  and  eontemptibi 
If  the  pa]>crs  he  required  were  granted,  he  pledged  himself  ll 
move  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  West  Indierd 
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and,  if  successful  in  that  object,  to  follow  it  up  at  least  with  a 
resolution  of  the  strongest  censure. 

Mr,  8herid(m'»  wtotitm  was  put  and  carried.  He  then  moved,  '*  That  an  ac- 
emaU  be  laid  bifore  the  home  qf  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from^  that  service, 
m  order  to  form  an  expedition  to  the  coast  cf  F)rance,  under  Lord  Moira ;"  which, 
tfter  an  amendment  confining  it  to  certain  dates  and  specifications,  was  agreed 
to,  Tke  next  motion,  '*  An  account  of  the  number  of  men,  who,  after  the  conquest 
tf  Martinique^  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadaloupe,  were  detached  to  St.  Domingo,  by  Sir 
CSborfet  Greg,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home,"  was  put  and  carried.  The 
fourth  motion,  "  nat  the  different  applications  made  by  the  several  commanders^ 
'vt^irffor  reh^foreemenis,  since  the  appointment  of  Sir  R,  Abercrombie,  be  laid 
hrfore  this  house,  or  such  other  parts  of  the  same  as  can  with  safety  be  commu- 
ueaied/*  was  withdrawn,  on  the  undertaking  of  Mr,  Dundas  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation in  his  power  upon  that  head.  The  fifth,  "  That  returns  be  laid  before 
the  house  of  the  several  reinforcements  which  actually  arrived  in  the  West  Indies 
during  thai  period,  specifying  the  distribution  of  the  force,  and  the  dates  when 
they  arrived,"  being  amended,  by  confining  it  to  dates,  8fc.,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved  for  an  account  of  the  appointment 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  to  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  and 
also  that  of  General  Doyle,  together  with  an  account  of  the  regi- 
ments serving  under  him.  Mr.  Sheridan  observed  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to-night,  never  made 
an  allusion  to  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  ;  he  was  very  wise  to 
avoid  it.  He  (Mr.  Sheridan)  also  omitted  that  expedition  in  his 
speech,  which,  in  him,  was  a  foolish  omission.  This  expedition 
certainly,  to  a  great  degree,  impeded  the  West  India  expedition, 
and  some  account  of  it  was  therefore  proper  to  be  laid  before  the 
house,  when  the  West  India  expedition  was  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  this  motion;  and  cfter  some  observations  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
it  was  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved, 

"  7%at  there  be  laid  btfore  the  house  extracts  of  all  letters  from  Admiral 
Chrietian  and  General  Abercrombie,  from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  respect- 
ing the  delay  cfthe  sailing  of  the  expedition."     This  was  also  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved, 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  a  return  of  the  number  of  ships  foundered 
or  missing,  and  the  number  of  men  lost  or  missing,  belonging  to  the  expedition 
under  General  Abercrombie." 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  the  sjiipe  missing  were  four  in  number,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  how  many,  or  whether  any  of  them  were  foundered,  or  whether 
they  were  captured.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  have  the  names  of  the  ships 
which  did  not  arrive  at  Barbadoes,  a  list  of  these  might  be  made  out,  but  other 
iatformation  could  not  be  given  to  him.  The  question  was  then  put  and  negatived. 
VOL.  III.  G 
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Mr.  Sheridan  wished  to  know  whetlier  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
meant  to  state,  lliat  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  composed  part  of 
the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies ;  whether  the  force  sent  to  the  -j 
West  Indies  in  the  aggregate,  as  ministers  contended,  or  as  h 
contended,  should  have  been  sent  in  detachments?  Was  Lord^ 
Moira  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  ?  He  should,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this,  move, 

"  Thai  thrrr  bf  laid  htfon  Ihr  koutt  a  rrlurn  of  the  gaitral  and  tteffnffiettt 
Mmging  fo  the  rrgimaila  in  Etgland,  itming  uitder  Lord  Meira,  i 
179*  and  1795." 

Mr.  Dundat  pronittd  to  give  the  tubtlance  of  thi*  informttio*  in  omttlitrfon 
Tie  motion  iciu  vithdraien. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved, 

"  That  Ih^e  he  laid  h^ore  Ihr:  liouae  a  copy  of  tkf  inslructioia  gicen  to  S 
John  SorloM  Warren,  retalive  la  the  expi^dition  to  Quiberon  in  June  and  Jnlf, 
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Mr.  Fill  oppoted  it  on  the  generjil  ground  lehich  he  had  ilated  already,  IM 
the  exprdilioH  to  Quiberon  had  no  funnrzi'on  uiith  that  lo  the  (Fat  Indies,  « 
that  Ihey  ahauld  he  eonaidered  in  leparale  di»cuation*. 

Mr.  Sheridan  maintained  that  they  were  connected,  forthatl 
the  troops  which  were  sent  to  Quiberon  and  Isle  Dieii,  ought  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  West   Indies,  and  the  blame  rested  with 
ministers  that  these  troops  were  not  sent  to  the  West  ladies. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved, 

"  nal  there  br  laid  before  the  houtean  aeeaunlttf  the  number  nfm 
on  hoard  Iraruporli  at  Pli/moulh,  PorlMmaulh,  Southanplon,  or  in  p«rtM  q 
Oreet  Britain  or  Ireland,  deitinedfor  the  H'rtl  Indict,  in  the  ytart  17W  a 
1795." 

Mr.  Pill  oppottd  Ihit  molion.     The  account  rould  not  be  giren  oeruralelgfM 
h/ndei,  ^  it  eoutd,  it  ipoald  only  afford  a  melancholy  pitture,  Ikr  e- 
af  which  eoM  producf  no  good. 

General  Smilh  thought  this  anncer  a  rery  fjlraordinan/  a 
the  molion. 

Mr.  Fox  mforeed  the  proprielg  of  miniilert  auigning  better  reman*  far  r* 
fating  information  lo  the  home  than  they  had  done  in  the  diicut$ion  of  U 
bunneti.     The  notion  rnu  pvl  and  negallved. 

Mr.  Slifridan  next  moved  for 

"  Copiti  or  rxIracU  ofUtteri  or  mtmoriah  on  tlm  ttdyecl  frot 
tommanding  Ihr  Iroopi  on  board  the  taid  Irantporli,  from  the  mayor  ^  PH'\ 
monlh,  or  from  Jjord  Urorgt  Lenox,  governor  of  Plymouth  garriton, 
lion  tea*  then  pul  and  negalired. 

The  rtinaindrr  of  Mr.  Shrridan't  motiamt  were  all  agreed  lo,  e, 
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Jwr  Uofing  before  the  houee  the  eorretpondenee  of  the  ordnance  and  transport 
hoardf  whiehf  after  a  conversation  in  which  Mr,  Grey,  Mr,  Sheridan,  the  Secre^ 
tary  ai  War,  Mr,  Fox,  General  Smith,  and  Mr.  M,  Robinson  took  a  part,  was 
negatived, 

Mr.Ditndas  then  moved  for  a  long  list  of  letters  of  different  dates,  1794  and 
179s,  from  Sir  Charles  Greg,  Sir  John  Jarvis,  General  fVilliamson,  and  other 
naval  and  uUUarg  commanders  in  tfie  West  Indies.     Ordered. 


April   29. 
BILL    FOB    ABOLISHING    EXISTIX6    GAME    LAWS. 

Mr,  Curwen  moved  the  second  reading.     Captain  Berkeley  moved,  "  That  it 
he  read  a  second  time  this  day  three  months." 

Mr.  Sheeidan  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend.  He  was  always 
an  enemy  to  the  existing  game  laws,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to 
injustice  and  oppression.  He  thought  it  an  odd  idea  of  the  right 
of  property,  to  say  property  was  the  creature  of  the  law ;  but  if 
it  was  so,  the  law  ought  to  follow  up  its  own  principle,  and  pro- 
tect it.  Was  it  criminal  for  a  man  to  destroy  the^animals  which 
destroyed  his  property  ?  Yet  that  was  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  Persons  have  been  transported  for  invading  that 
property,  which  it  was  lawful  for  animals  to  destroy,  ^that  they 
might  afford  sport  to  a  few  qualified  people ;  and  in  this  manner 
has  property  for  a  long  time  been  the  sport  of  law.  If  every 
man  was  permitted  to  share  in  the  amusement  on  his  own  estate, 
he  would  be  desirous  to  preserve  the  game  upon  it  for  the  sake 
of  that  amusement,  and  not  be  anxious  to  annihilate  it,  as  he 
does  DOW,  from  a  just  indignation.  And  he  was  apprehensive, 
that  if  game  were  saleable  also,  instead  of  having  the  country 
paled  round  with  gibbets,  as  it  now  is,  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  reduce  the  penal  code;  for,  by  the  act  of  George  I.  many 
persons  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  life,  for  partaking  of  that 
pleasure  which  the  law  decreed  exclusively  to  others ;  but  which 
no  principle  of  right,  humanity,  or  justice  could  defend.  Though 
be  saw  no  chance  that  the  bill  would  ultimately  be  successful, 
yet  he  wished  exceedingly  that  it  might  be  committed,  and  the 
objectionable  parts  more  particularly  pointed  at.  At  all  events, 
he  hoped  that  the  act  of  George  I.  might  be  repealed,  for  nothing 
could  more  disgrace  our  laws. 

1%e  house  divided  on  Captain  Berkeley's  motion — ayes  65 ;  noes  17  -    majo- 
rity against  the  hill  48. 
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SDFPLY. —  FOREIGN    COHN. 
I'paH  the  malalioit  being  mmifi  far  granting  Iht  autn  of  £438,035,  for  4 
fraying  Ihe  exjiraie  offurrign  corpt,  railed  for  the  tervice  if  Great  Britaim, 


Mr.  Sh 


said,  he  should  objec 


1  the 


i  most  positive 
Icniis,  to  this  country's  continuing  to  employ  a  set  of  men,  who, 
it  was  apparent,  were  men  that  could  not  in  any  manner,  or  in 
any  place,  be  depended  on»  and  whom  it  was  impossible,  with- 
out betraying  the  interests  of  this  country,  to  send  either  on  on 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  place  where  the 
tropps  might  be  necessary.  He  did  not  perfectly  understand, 
what  might  be  the  destination  of  the  troops  that  were  the  obji 
of  this  expense,  nor  how  many  regiments  of  them  at  present  ei 
iated ;  neither  did  he  know  where  they  were  at  present ;  but  th»l 
he  knew,  that  the  employment  of  emigrants  against  their  coun- 
trymen, had  been  altendeil  with  fatal  consequences  to  this  coun- 
try, and  had  been  productive  only  of  that  expense  and  disgri 
which,  he  was  well  assured,  the  continuance  of  such  on  al 
system  would  but  tend  to  increase  and  aggravate. 

TV  itcrelarg  at  tear  nnitrtreJ. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
secretary  at  war,  concerning  the  failure  of  the  Quibenm  ex] 
dition  being  classed  among  the  unforeseen  calamities  of 
If  ministers  will  employ  men  who  are  unworthy  of  trust  and< 
confidence,  who  have  proved  themselves  so  on  every  occasico 
where  they  have  been  trusted,  what  can  be  expected  but  defca^, 
ruin,  and  disgrace  .^  As  to  thcQuiberon  alTair,  he  had  alwa^ 
thought  it,  and  should  ever  lliiiik  it,  one  of  the  worst  planned,, 
must  inhumanly  mismanaged  expeditions,  th.'it  ever  disgi 
the  annals  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

Th*  motuliun  iBot  agreed  to. 

HEAL    SDCCKS8I0S    TAX    BILL. 

4fr.  Pitt  m<n«i,  "  Thai  tht  order  of  the  day  for  fhefurlhtr  tmuidttatk*  ^A 
Ikr  rrporl  of  thit  bill  thould  he  read,  and  the  report  Naiv  taif*  into  emuiiir4'  2 
Won."      ilr.Crfiee  objeiledio  the   lax,  and  moved,   "That  Ike  rrporl  bt  H 
into  tomnderation  thit  dag  three  monthi." 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on  iheqtl 
tiuD.     He  would  not  follow  the  learned  gentleman  (ihealtoraey- 
geticral)  through  the  hmg  detail  of  the  difference  between  ^  ! 
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English  and  Scotch  laws.     What  bad  fallen  from  the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  many  of  whom  could  not  possibly  be 
actuated  by  party  motives,  would,  he  trusted,  induce  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  grant  the  delay,  which,  he  perceived,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  was  wrung  from  him,  in  consequence  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  heard  this  night.    The  attorney -general  had 
made  some  general  observations  on  taxes,  and  asserted  that,  in 
his  mind,  the  present  tax  was  less  objectionable  than  any  he  re- 
membered to  have  been  lately  imposed.     But  the  present,  Mr. 
Sheridan  wa&  convinced,  was  the   most  execrable  measure  of 
finance  that  ever  came  before  parliament ;  and  if  he  excepted  the 
legacy  bill,  it  was  merely  because  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.   He  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  both  with 
respect  to  the  Scotch  and  English  laws,  the  present  bill  was 
utterly  impracticable!  and  if  time  were  allowed,  even  till  Thurs- 
day, any  gentleman  who  examined  it  with  a  keen  eye,  would  see 
that  it  abounded   with  the  grossest  errors  and  inconsistencies. 
He  was  against  any  tax  that  shifted  the  burden  to  posterity ; 
for  he  thought  that  those  who  submitted  to  measures  which  ne- 
cessarily produced  taxation,  should  themselves  feel  the  burden, 
as  it  might  operate  to  prevent  them  from  supporting  the  present 
irrational  system  of  warfare.     He  had  used  this  language  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  he  would  use  it  again,  though  it  might  be 
perverted  as  heretofore,  without  doors,  by  those  who  made  him 
say,  that  he  wished  that  the  people  were  heavily  burthened  with 
taxes.     The  present  measure  was  defended  on  the  grounds,  that 
it  was  a  tax  to  support  a  war  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Jacobin  principles,  and  to  prevent  the  poor  from  robbing 
the  rich.     Was  the  measure  desirable  on  the  grounds,  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  were  justifiable  in  robbing  the  rich  in  pre- 
ference to  the  poor?     Such  an  argument  reminded  him  of  the 
shepherd  in  the  farce,  who  said  he  had  a  mode  of  curing  the 
sheep  of  the  rot;  but  when  asked  how  ?  he  replied,  by  cutting 

their  throats. 
The  house  divided—for  the  consideration  of  the  report  now  81 ;  against  it  52. 


May  10. 
WINE   DUTY. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  notice  he  had 
given  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  clause  to  render  the  stock  of 
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wine  ill  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen  equally  liable  to  the  new 
duty  as  that  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  he  should  decline  making 
any  motion  to  that  effect.  It  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  IdIfd- 
ducecxciseofflccrsinto  the  cellars  of  private  gentlemen,  although 
not  more  so  than  to  tax  the  stock  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  It  was  far  from  his  wish  to  have  the  excise  extended  to 
private  families,  as  well  from  his  dislike  of  the  system, 
might  have  a  tendency  to  make  servants  spies  on  the  proceediogl 
of  their  masters.  He  could  wish  that  the  new  duty  on  winea 
Khould  be  confined  to  future  importations,  and  not  made  to  in- 
clude the  stock  at  present  on  hand ;  and  he  must  caution  the 
minister  against  laying  too  heavy  a  duty  on  the  article,  as  sudi 
a  step  would,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  timej' 
ujterate  as  a  prohibition.  Although  it  might  appear  that 
consumption  of  wine,  during  the  last  year,  was  greater  than  in 
other  preceding  ones,  yet  he  should  recollect  the  old  proverb, 
"  that  an  additional  hair  may  break  the  camel's  back.'^  His  in- 
tention was  to  move  a  clause  to  the  bill,  by  way  of  rider,  provid- 
ing, that  the  wines  imported,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  orders 
sent  abroad,  which  may  arrive  by  the  first  of  July  next,  should 
be  liable  to  the  new  duties,  payable  by  instalments,  in  the 
manner  as  the  duties  upon  stock  in  hand. 

Mr.  Pill  in  rij'li/  ohtervfd,  if  Mr.  Slieridan  had  a  rider  to  tie  effect  met 
r^ady  fo  be  addrd  to  the  bill,  he  ihould  kavt  no  objection  to  adopt  tke  pi 
lion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  considered  it  due  from  him  to  apologize 
to  ihe  house  for  not  being  prepared  with  a  rider,  pursuant  to  his 
intention  ;  but  he  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  as  he  felt  nothing  mure  astonishing  than  that  be 
should  adopt  any  proposition  submitted  by  him  to  the  house. 
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M»T  13. 

BKAl.    AND    PERSONAL    StCCESSlOJJ    TAX    DILL. 

Mr.  Pitt  mavrd  ihr  order  of  the  day  fur  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  grvi 
in}  to  hie  Majetty  a  tax  on  Ihe  real  nereuion  of  landed  ettatet.  The  ardrr 
read,  he  mimed,  "  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  thie  day  three  motlkt,  ml 
ita»  agreed  to. 

Mil.  SiiEBitiAiii  Eaid,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had' 
now  considered  the  personal  succession  tax,  and  was  pre|)ared  lo 
give  it  up  ;  but  it  was  too  much  lo  expect  that  he  would  give  up 


hadfl 
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two  great  fortresses  ctf  revenue  in  one  night.  If  the  hon.  gentle-  ' 
man  derived  any  credit  by  abandoning  the  real  succession  tax, 
he  should  make  it  complete,  by  renouncing  the  personal  succes- 
sion tax,  which  was  equally  exceptionable  in  its  principle,  and 
more  dangerous  in  its  operation.  He  was  astonished  that  this 
bill  had  raised  so  little  the  attention,  and  excited  so  little  the 
opposition  of  the  commerciid  world.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
landed  gentlemen  were  like  a  sheep,  which  allowed  itself  to  be 
shorn  without  complaint,  while  the  moneyed  gentlemen  were  like 
a  hog,  that  squeaked  when  a  single  bristle  was  plucked.  Here, 
however,  the  observation  had  been  completely  belied.  Indeed, 
some  address  seemed  to  have  been  displayed  in  dividing  the  two 
bills,  though  the  same  in  principle,  and  thus,  by  dividing  the 
interest,  contriving  likewise  to  divide  the  opposition.  Upon  the- 
ground  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  for  withdrawing  the 
real  succession  tax,  it  was  not  entirely  abandoned,  but  was  only  set 
asleep,  and  might  be  revived  when  the  objections  were  removed. 
The  reason  was  stated  to  be,  that  the  landed  interest  was  already 
more  severely  taxed  in  proportion  than  the  mercantile  interest. 
He  had  formerly  stated,  and  he  now  repeated,  that  though  this 
were  the  last  campaign  of  the  war,  the  first  measure  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  forced  to  take  would  be  to  lay  on 
permanent  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  and  to  raise  the 
peace  revenue  to  twenty-three  millions.  This  was  his  fixed  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  have  his  words  taken  down, 
should  it,  on  any  future  discussion,  be  found  convenient  to  recur 
to  them.  In  laying  on  taxes  to  this  amount,  it  would  soon 
happen  that  commercial  property  would  be  sufficiently  taxed, 
and  landed  property  would  have  no  ground  of  exemption  upon 
the  score  of  inequality,  and  the  reason  stated  for  giving  up  the 
real  succession  tax,  would  cease  to  operate.  Mr.  Sheridan  then 
stated,  that  the  principles  of  the  two  bills  were  the  same,  but  the 
one  already  passed  was  much  more  dangerous.  The  different 
effects  of  these  two  bills,  he  considered  as  preposterous ;  if  a  man 
dies  worth  £50,000,  and  leaves  landed  estates  to  that  amount  to 
his  heir,  government,  by  one  bill,  receives  no  benefit :  but  if 
such  a  personal  property  be  left,  by  virtue  of  the  other  bill,  it 
is  authorised  to  seize  upon  part  of  the  produce.  If  a  merchant 
dies,  a  certain  duty  is  to  be  paid  to  government,  on  the  calcula- 
tion of  all  his  commercial  concerns,  speculations,  and  debts,  and 
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a  balance  struck,  upon  the  whole,  before  a  division  of  his  pro- 
perty could  be  made ;  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  frequently 
took  place  before  his  affairs  could  be  settled,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  executor  would  be  debarred  from  paying  off  the  amount 
of  the  legacies  till  the  quantum  of  the  goveniment  demand  by 
this  tax  was  ascertained ;  and  to  whom,  Mr.  Sheridan  asked, 
was  all  this  to  be  submitted  ?  To  certain  subordinate  officers 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  stamp  duties  throughout 
every  county  in  Great  Britain ;  he  supposed  lliere  must 
20,000  such  officers  to  carry  this  into  effect.  Mr.  Sheridan  hei 
stated  a  case,  that  a  man  leaves  an  extensive  trade  to  his  son,  re^' 
serving  one-tenth  part  of  it  to  a  natural  son ;  he  apprehended 
that,  by  this  act,  the  officer  would  be  bound  to  know  that  the  exe- 
cutor really  pays  the  tenth  part  of  the  pro6t  of  the  trade;  and 
how,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  for  him  to  know  this  without  an 
inspection  of  his  books  and  affairs  P  An  evil  would  unavoidably 
grow  out  of  this,  not  only  of  publishing  to  the  world  what  the 
deceased  might  wish  to  have  concealed,  but  also  it  would  go  to 
the  extent  of  appointing,  not  wards  of  Chancery,  but  of  iIMi 
Treasury,  on  behalf  of  such  son.  Let  the  right  lion,  gentlemanfj 
he  added,  farther  consider  the  delicacy  of  a  man''s  credit  engaged' 
in  large  commercial  concerns:  many  of  the  largest  capital  and] 
credit  might  be  subject  to  temporary  embarrassments.  If  com- 
mercial men  would  turn  this  matter  maturely  over  in  their  minds, 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  they  would  be  convinced  that  it  would  prove 
such  a  blow  to  commerce,  as  would  prevent  it  from  ever  flourish- 
ing in  this  country.  He  stated  another  objection — that  by  tax- 
ing a  man's  trade,  manufacture,  and  industrj-,  it  held  out  an  in- 
ducement to  him  to  retire  from  business,  and  live  upon  his  estate, 
by  which  means  he  would  be  exempted  from  the  tax,  thus  im- 
posing a  penalty  upon  industry,  and  holding  out  a  bounty  to  in- 
dolence, lie  showed  that  this  bill,  which  professed  to  be  taken 
from  a  law  in  Holland,  was  of  a  more  oppressive  nature,  for  in 
that  country  a  man's  concerns  in  trade  were  not  affected  by  the 
ojicration  of  the  law.  Mr.  Sheridan  wished  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  time  to  reconsider  the  bill,  and  to  consult 
commercial  men  on  the  subject — and  said  he  would  leave  the  re- 
sult to  the  discretion  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He  adverted 
to  the  difficulty  which  might  occur,  as  to  supplying  the  anioni 
•*■  this  lux,  which  WM  calculated  at  ^100,000 ;  and  hinted. 
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if  the  King  of  Sardinia's  subsidy  of  £200,000  was  to  be  withlield 
from  him  under  present  circumstances,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  could  be  at  no  loss  for  a  remedy,  and  might  even 
think  himself  obliged  to  the  French  for  having  so  opportunely 
tossed  that  sum  into  his  hands.  He  hoped,  that  at  any  rate  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  attempt  the  repeal  of  it  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  He  concluded  with  moving,  ^^  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  authorise  the  commissioners  of 
the  stamp  office  to  postpone  carrying  into  effect  the  act  passed 
this  session  of  parliament,  imposing  a  duty  upon  personal  pro- 
perty, if  ordered  so  to  do  under  the  hands  of  tlie  lords  of  the 
treasury.** 

October  18. 
INVASION.— AUGMENTATION -OF    THE    FORCES. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  readj  and  the  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the  clause  of  his  Majesty's  speech  respecting  an  invasion — 
that  paragraph  of  the  speech  was  read  as  follows : — 

*'  You  wiU  feel  this  pecuUarly  necessary  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  has 
openly  manifested  the  intention  of  attempting  a  descent  on  these  kingdoms.  It  can- 
not  be  doubted  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  an  enterprise;  but  it  befits  your 
wisdom  to  neglect  no  precautions  that  may  either  preclude  the  attempt,  or  secure 
ike  speediest  means  of  turning  it  to  the  confusion  and  ruin  of  the  enemy." 

Mr,  Pitt  concluded  a  long  speech  by  moving,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  biU  to  rinse  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  several  counties  of  England,  and 
from  the  dxferent  shires,  stewarties,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  Scotland,  for  the 
service  of  his  Mafesty^s  army  and  navy" 

Ma.  Sheridan  said,  in  two  points  I  am  happy  to  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  namely,  that  it  will  be  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  the  merits  of  the  plan  which  he  has  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  after  the  bills  are  introduced,  and  that 
the  scheme  of  preparation  which  he  has  now  opened,  is  nothing 
more  than  following  up  the  vote  of  the  house  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  expected  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  accompanied  his  statement  of  de- 
fensive operations  with  some  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
necessary  to  take  any  such  measures  at  all.  The  plan  which  he 
has  in  view,  if  put  in  execution,  will  certainly  impose  additional 
burdens  upon  the  people,  and  considerably  subtract  from  the  in- 
dustry of  the  nation,  in  which  its  greatest  riches  consist.  And  be- 
fore proposing  a  plan  which  inevitably  has  this  tendency,  it 
certainly  is  no  unreasonable  expectation  that  its  necessity  should 
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Iiave  been  evinced,  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  improper  t*] 
demand  much  precision  of  explanation  upon  the  subject,  but  be« 
cause  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  his  duty  to  give  b 
particular  disclosure  of  circumstances,  surely  that  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  left  the  necessity  of  the  formidable  arrange- 
ments which  he  has  pro|M>scd,  upon  the  vague  and  indefinite  baMi 
on  which  they  at  present  rest.  And  if  this  house  of  commons 
not  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  last  parliament,  to  s&* 
crifice  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  regal  prerogative,  and 
surrender  with  the  blindness  of  implicit  confidence  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  I  trust  that 
there  are  more  new  members  in  this  than  in  any  former  parlia- 
ment (a  circumstance  which  of  itself  is  certainly  pleasing  intelli- 
gence to  the  public),  they  at  least  will  think  it  a  duty  they  owe 
to  their  constituents  to  demand  some  further  satisfaction  upon  the 
subject,  before  they  give  an  unqualified  assent  to  a  project  so 
new  and  unprecedented.  There  is  something  extremely  peculiar 
in  the  mode  of  announcing  the  attempt  in  his  Majesty's  speech, 
which  I  certainly  liave  a  right  to  consider  as  the  speech  of  the 
minister.  The  words,  "  manifested  the  intention,"  are  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  1  could  wish  that,  by  some  more  express  commu- 
nication, tbey  would  attach  to  themselves  a  greater  share  of  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  measures  in  contemplation,  than  can  result 
from  the  cautious  terms  in  which  his  Majesty's  speech  is  couched. 
I  wish  to  be  informed  whether  they  knew  anything  of  what  is 
passing  in  France,  or  whether  any  preparations  have  been  making 
for  such  an  attempt  ?  I  am  sure  if  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
this,  the  secret-service  money  voted  by  parliament  must  Iiai 
been  grossly  misapplied.  If  they  have  taken  the  alarm  meretj 
from  the  blustering  speeches  of  French  generals,  or  some  threat- 
ening rhodomontade  which  has  pnsssed  in  their  councils,  it  has 
certainly  been  most  groundlessly  conceived.  Were  an  invasica 
la  be  attempted  by  the  enemy,  there  is  no  man  more  sanguitte 
,  than  I  am,  in  thinking  that  the  issue  of  such  an  attempt  would 
be  highly  honourable  to  the  patriotism  and  the  courageof  the  inh«- 
bitants  of  this  coinitry.  Any  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  contrary 
issueis,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  being  treated  only  with  contempt; 
and  if  the  government  of  France  can  bo  at  all  influenced  by  the 
idea  of  receiving  assistance  from  the  people  of  England,  they  are 
unfit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation.  Such  pitiful  suooiMir 
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as  they  would  find  id  this  island,  if  there  are  any  individuals  of 
character  so  depraved,  and  feelings  ao  degenerate,  as  to  join  their 
standard,  would,  I  am  sure,  rather  impede  than  forward  |their 
progress.  I  cannot  boast  of  possessing  that  military  ardour, 
that  chivalry  of  patriotism  which  1  have  heard  has  been  dis- 
played at  eome  meetings  in  the  city,  where  a  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  300,000  or  «0,000  Frenchmen  might  land  here, 
merely  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  prow- 
ess in  slaughtering  them;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  ruin  and 
confusion  will  be  the  fate  of  those  who  may  be  hardy  enough 
to  undertake  such  an  enterprise.  I  agree  with  the  right  bun. 
gentlemen  in  all  his  statements  of  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  adopting  measures  of  prevention  and  defence,  if  the  enemy's 
intention  besuch  as  to  warrant  them.  I  give  this  qualified  assent 
to  the  measures  which  he  proposes  to  adopt,  because  1  profess  to 
have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  minister.  Those  who  im- 
plicitly confide  in  his  judgment  and  sincerity,  will  be  disposed 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  necessity  of  the  steps  which  he  is  about 
to  take.  Those  who,  with  me,  were  witnesses  of  their  conduct 
during  the  last  parliament,  have  so  often  seen  the  present  minis- 
ters  raising  alarms  in  the  country  when  no  danger  existed, 
merely  to  enlarge  tlieir  own  power,  and  to  frighten  the  people 
into  a  hasty  concurrence  with  their  unprincipled  schemes  of 
aggraudi semen t,  that  it  cannot  be  surprising  to  them  if  I  suspect 
their  integrity  on  the  present  occasion.  I  do  not  ask  precise  in- 
funuation  from  them  respecting  the  state  of  France,  but  I  wish 
to  know,  whether  they  are  advised  that  there  are  ships  collected 
at  the  different  ports  of  the  French  coast,  apparently  for  no  other 
.  purpose  than  that  of  being  employed  as  instrumental  in  invading 
IS  country .'  If  their  alarm  is  taken  up  on  no  other  foundation 
1  the  empty  rhodomontade  of  speeches,  all   preparation  to 

Nst  an  attempt,  which  only  exists  in  the  dislempere<l  brain  of 
jife^'eriah  orator,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  idea  of  invasion 
Vby  no  means  new.     We  have  heard  in  this  country  of  a  project 

f  invading  France,  and  the  march  of  our  array  to  Paris  was  to 
nuosummate  the  triumphs  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  This 
s  not  lightly  talked  of,  it  was  gravely  stated  in  the  gravest  of 

A  assemblies, — a  British  house  of  commons,  by  no  obscure  per- 
I,  but  by  a  gentleman  of  great  weight,  and  very  nearly  con- 

Kted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt),  and  at  the  time 
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was  much  applauded  by  a  majority  of  the  house.  One  of  tba" 
gentlemen  who  proposed  this  daring  line  of  operation,  in  the  cnvj 
thusiasm  of  the  idea,  entered  the  artny,  got  the  commamd  of: 
regiment,  and  thus  manifested  the  sincerity  of  his  intentit 
But  we  never  heard  that  the  government  of  France  had  taki 
any  steps  to  repel  the  threatened  danger.  I  will  not  disguise  m] 
opinion  that  this  note  of  preparation  is  founded  for  a  pui 
very  different  from  that  which  has  been  this  day  professed.  We 
have  heard  that  the  French  armies  have  been  completely  defeated, 
and  even  annihilated  in  Germany ;  and  except,  like  the  frogs  in 
the  marsh,  who  were  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  the  conquered 
bull,  ministers  suppose  that  the  French,  after  being  routed  by  the 
emperor,  are  to  come  over  and  attack  tis,  it  is  difGcult  to  recon- 
cile their  present  alarm  with  their  other  representations.  But 
supposing  that  the  French  really  intend  to  make  an  invasion  upon 
this  country,  what  is  the  natural  inference  that  they  will  draw 
from  the  resolutions  which  have  been  opened,  and  one  of  which 
has  been  proposed  for  the  approbation  of  the  committee  ?  Do 
not  allow  that  the  country  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  repel 
attack  that  may  he  made  against  it.''  In  the  last  parliament, 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Secretary  Dundas)  triumphantly 
iiounced,  and  at  the. time  expressed  his  desire  that  all  Eui 
might  hear  it,  hut  lest  even  the  stentorian  vigour  of  his  lungi 
should  not  have  carried  the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ears  of  all 
the  new  members  who  now  sit  in  the  house,  I  shall  re-stale  it, — 
'*  That  with  the  naval  and  military  force  which  the  nation  could 
then  command,  we  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  united  efforts  of 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  unexampled 
strength  of  our  navy,  and  such  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our  re- 
gular troops,  aided  by  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  a  vast  esta- 
blishment of  fencibtc  and  %'olunteer  corps,  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible danger  to  which  we  could  be  exposed,  whether  from  our 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  that  we  might  not  encounter  with 
the  most  confident  assurance  of  success."  If  the  martial  ardour 
then  testified  by  volunteer  associations,  was  not  a  mere  spurt  of 
loyalty,  and  if  the  persons  who  composed  these  corps  had  enrolled 
thcmselvcfl  not  from  motives  of  interest  or  from  vanity,  but  from 
patriotism,  or  devotion  to  their  country,  why  repose  so  little  con- 
fidence in  their  exertions,  or  distrust  their  fidelity  to  a  cause  to 
which  tliey  are  pledged  hy  their  honour  as  well  as  by  their  in- 
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terest  ?  I  am  afraid  that  the  resolutions  now  proposed,  are  cal- 
culated rather  to  invite  than  to  prevent  an  invasion — that  they 
tend  to  frighten  this  country,  but  not  to  frighten  France.  They 
proclaim  to  the  enemy  that  till  the  new  force  which  it  is  proposed 
to  collect  and  to  train  is  brought  into  action,  that  we  are  not  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  and  thus  point  out  the  immediate  time  as 
the  proper  period  for  making  a  successful  attempt.  But  I  am 
persuaded,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  plan  now  in  agitation 
points  to  a  very  different  object  from  that  which  is  professed ; 
that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  prolong 
the  shocking  and  inhuman  species  of  warfare,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
toiding  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  parliament  are  called  upon  to  sanction  those  mea- 
sures which  it  is  pretended  are  dictated  by  the  imperious  necessity 
of  the  times,  and  indispensably  required  for  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  I  do  not  find  myself  called  upon  to  oppose 
the  resolutions ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  necessary,  let  them 
be  adopted  by  all  means.  I  wish  only  to  have  some  further  ex- 
planation, and  to  be  informed  whether  the  danger  of  an  invasion 
is  such  as  to  require  these  measures  of  prevention,  or  whether  the 
real  object  of  all  the  preparations  is  not  the  extension  of  our 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Some  of  the  expedients 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
without  a  smile.  We  are  called  upon  to  raise  a  great  cavalry 
force  for  a  very  curious  reason,  because  the  enemy  cannot  easily 
import  cavalry  into  the  country  ;  as  well,  supposing  them  to  at- 
tack us  only  with  cavalry,  might  it  be  said,  that  we  ought  only 
to  have  infantry  to  oppose  them.  I  have  no  objection  to  club  for 
a  horse,  or  to  exercise  in  Hyde  Park,  and  I  dare  say  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  maxim  of  ride 
and  tie.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  cannot  easily  perceive  the 
propriety  of  enlisting  a  corps  of  game-keepers,  as  if  a  game- 
keeper only  had  the  heart  to  be  a  soldier.*  Besides,  this  class  of 
men  are  by  no  means  the  most  dexterous  in  the  use  of  fire  arms. 
The  squires  might  with  more  propriety  be  selected.  I  am  sure 
I  know  many  gentlemen  who  are  infinitely  more  expert  shooters 
than  their  game-keepers.  Neither  am  I  fond  of  the  posthumous 
edP  post  facto  reflection  which  is  thrown  upon  the  deputy  game- 
keepers. But,  without  at  all  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  in- 
tended operations,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  really  in  posses* 
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sion  of  grounds  of  serious  alarm,  and  if  tlie  present  force  of  tbel 

country  is  insufficient  to  avert  or  to  repo!  the  danger,  in  the  choiotj 

of  difficulties  I  shall  give  my  assent  to  the  resolutions. 

The  ntoiutlon  ma*  put  and  carried. 


BILL    FOK    AltGME>JTING    TIIE    UlLITIA. 

Mb.  Sheriuan  said  be  &aw  no  reason  why  the  bill  should  11 
continued  not  only  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  but  three  months 
after  its  conclusion.  It  was  probable  that  the  war  might  still  lie 
protracted  long  after  any  alarm  of  invasion  had  ceased.  This  biU 
was  only  intended  to  secure  the  country  from  the  dangers  of  ii 
vasion.  He  should  therefore  propose,  that  the  bill  should  c 
continue  in  force  two  mouths  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  s 
of  parliament. 

Mr.  Pill  aip-ced  l/ial  the  iptiee  of  three  month*  wot  not  aholulelg  m 
and  that  a  prriod  of  one  month  might  be  efficient  for  every  purpote  ofiteurU 
The  amendment  of  one  month  vat  aecordinglg  adoplid. 

On  the  clauie  allowing  men  with  a  certain  number  ofchiUrrn  to  act  at  n 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  in  consequence  of  this  clause,  i 
man  might  be  tempted  to  forsake  the  habits  of  sober  honesty, 
accept  the  bounty  to  serve  as  a.  substitute,  and  abandon  his  chll^ 
dren  to  the  care  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Sheridan  asked,  what  was  the  operation  of  the  bill  P  Were 
not  the  men  liable  to  be  called  out  and  embodied  in  a  state  of 
imminent  danger:  and  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  what  s 
rity  had  they  that  they  should  not  every  moment  be  taken  fro 
their  occupations,  and  separated  from  their  famibcs  f 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  and  the  clauie  paued, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  now  came  forward  with  a 
sition,  which  he  would  state  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  His 
ject  was  to  move  an  amendment  in  the  bill,  for  tlie  purpose  ll 
doing  away  with  a  distinction  which  he  conceived  to  be  odioi 
and  unjust.  It  was  one  of  those  distinctions,  however,  which  hifi 
could  wish  to  be  done  away  with  rather  gradually  and  quietly 
than  by  any  clamour  of  debate.  The  distinction  to  which  Iw 
alluded  was,  excluding  persons  from  a  share  in  the  defettce  oC^ 
thtir  country,  in  consequence  of  a  differenc*?  of  religious  opinioi 
In  the  oath  taken  by  those  who  served  in  the  militia,  they  w 
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required  to  swear  that  they  were  Protestants.  This,  he  remarked, 
was  an  exdusion  of  Roman  Catholics,  inconsistent  with  the  libe- 
rality of  the  present  age.  It  was  more  particularly  inconsistent 
in  a  war  carried  on  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  in  France,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  we  had  been 
so  intimitely  connected  with  Roman  Catholic  allies.  We  ought 
U>  recollect  how  many  individuals  of  that  description  there  were 
in  Ireland,  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  ministers  to  conciliate. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Roman  Catholics  would  fight  as 
bravely  and  zealously  in  defence  of  the  present  system  as  any 
other  class  of  subjects.  He  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  this 
oath  would  operate  particularly  hard  on  Roman  Catholic  game- 
keepers ;  and  concluded  with  moving  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words  — *'  I  do  swear  that  I  am  a  Protestant  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  oath.'' 

T%e  Speaker  informed  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  introduce  an 
awiendment,  as  all  the  amendments  had  previously  been  gone  through,  but  that 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  or^ 
iered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow,  if  then  engrossed. 


November  2. 

INVASION. AUGMENTATION    OF    THE    FORCES. 

The  report  of  the  cavalry  bill  was  brought  up,  and  the  first  part  of  it  being 
read.  General  Tarleton  and  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  review  of  the  state  of  the 
comUry,  and  spoke  with  great  warmth  against  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  The 
him,  Dudley  Ryder  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose  speech,  he  stated,  was  such  as  might 
have  composed  a  mantfestofor  a  French  general  after  invading  Ireland, 

Mr.  Shebidan  reprobated  the  attack  that  had  just  been 
made  on  his  right  hon.  friend./  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  has 
concluded  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  unprovoked  libel  I 
ever  heard  in  this  house,  by  protesting  that  he  had  felt  himself 
invincibly  called  upon  to  utter  every  word  that  he  had  said. 
Whence  or  of  what  nature,  whether  political  or  fanatical,  are  the 
calls  which  so  invincibly  govern  that  hon.  gentleman'^s  conduct, 
I  neither  regard  nor  inquire ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  no  part 
of  his  speech,  no  part  of  his  fury,  no  part  of  his  pathos,  no  part 
of  his  invective  was  called  for  by  any  passage  or  sentiment  in  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  He  says  he  has  heard  my  right 
hon.  friend*s  speech  with  surprise  and  regret.  Sir,  I  have  heard 
his  with  regret,  but  no  surprise.     I  much  regret  at  this  crisis. 
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when  we  hearJ  so  much  of  the  necessity  of  temper,  moderation^ 
and  a  spirit  of  unanimity,  to  find  that  there  are  men  on  whoA 
all  those  qualities,  when  evinced  by  their  oponenls,  are  lost  and 
thrown  away.  I  much  regret  to  find  that  there  are  such  men  and 
such  tempers:  that  with  them  forbearance  begets  irritation, 
candour  is  repaid  by  cant,  and  moderation  encourages  insult.  I 
appeal  to  the  house  whether  or  not  the  hon  gentleman's  speech 
justifies  this  observation.  I  appeal  to  them  whether  any  part  of 
my  right  hon.  friend's  speech  can  justify  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  attacked.  Marie  the  malice  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  insinuations.  He  is  graciously  pleaded  to  admit, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  we  wish  this  country  to  be  actually 
conquered  by  France.  As  one  of  the  party  to  whom  he  has,ad> 
dressed  himself,  1  bow  with  all  possible  gratitude  for  this  instance 
of  his  candour ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  their  avowed  hatred  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  is  such,  that  I  believe  they  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  that  sort  of  invasion  that  might  throw  a  degree  of 
disgrace  on  the  present  ministers."  Good  God  !  Sir,  what  motive 
docs  he  assign  us,  and  what  object  does  be  allot  us  ?  In  coB*( 
tradiction  to  all  our  professions,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  mani- 
festations of  our  actions,  he  boldly  presumes  that  we  are  a  set  of 
selfish  temporising  traitors,  who,  without  meaning  to  destroy, 
would  wish  the  safety  of  tile  country  to  be  endangered  (or  tile 
gratification  of  disgracing  tbe  present  ministers !  of  bringing,  he 
says,  a  degree  of  disgrace  upon  them  !  Upon  whom.'  Upon 
ministers?  Begrimed  and  black  with  infamy,  defeated  by  their 
enemies,  and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  already  !  we,  it 
seems,  wish  an  attack  on  our  country  for  the  purpose  of  bringii^ 
adegreeof  disgrace  on  those  nien,asif  it  were  jrassible  toaggn* 
vate  the  shame  and  indignity  of  the  situation  which  they  haT* 
brought  on  themselves.  On  the  question  of  the  defence  of  Um 
country,  we  have  abstained  from  reproaching  them,  and  they 
Tepay  us  with  insult.  T,  for  one,  expect  no  credit  or  applause 
from  the  partisans  of  these  ministers,  for  the  line  we  have  pur- 
sued since  the  first  serious  intimation  of  the  danger  of  an  inva- 
sion ;  but,  desirous  as  we  have  shown  ourselves,  however  dis- 
trustful of  the  minister,  to  strengthen  the  executive  government 
in  case  of  emergency — let  them  not  mistake  our  present  forbear- 
ance—let them  not  misconstrue  it  as  the  slightest  indication  oft 
departure  from  r  solemn  resolution,  to  look  to  a  day  of  naUotia! 
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justice  on  the  authors  of  our  present  calamities,  as  the  only  hope 
of  national  salvation.  Our  intermediate  moderation  they  may 
treat  as  they  please ;  but  it  is  trying  our  patience  high  indeed  to 
hear  those  ministers,  or  their  advocates,  arraigning  us  as  factious 
traitors,  if  we  dare  to  utter  a  sentiment  that  may  bring  a  degree 
of  disgrace  on  their  characters.  It  is  too  much,  sir,  that  we 
should  be  insultingly  accused  of  a  crafty  plot  to  disgrace  men 
whose  want  of  vigour  in  every  enterprise,  and  whose  want  of 
faith  in  every  engagement,  have  made  their  administration  at 
this  moment  the  hope  of  their  enemies,  and  the  fear  of  their 
allies.  It  is  too  much  that  such  men  should  arrogantly  hold 
their  heads  up  in  this  house,  where  I  view  them  only  as  arraigned 
culprits,  whose  trial  is  put  off.  That  they  should  presume  that 
we  are  as  insensible  to  the  injuries  they  have  inflicted,  as  their 
own  hardened  hearts  are  insensible  of  remorse ;  that  they  should 
come  here  with  frontless  inhumanity,  confessing  and  boasting 
that  even  now,  at  last,  they  have  expended  blood  and  treasure 
sufficient  to  sooth  their  pride,  and  palliate  the  concession  of  their 
adopting  the  advice  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  which,  if  originally 
adopted,  would  have  saved  every  one  of  those  lives,  and  every 
guinea  of  that  treasure.  It  is  too  much  to  see  such  men  covered 
equally  with  crime  and  shame,  besmeared  at  once  with  blood 
and  mire,  erect  their  crests,  and  boldly  demand  support  from 
the  country  because  they  have  endangered  it,  and  attempt  to 
proscribe  as  factious  traitors,  those  who  have  fruitlessly  en- 
deavoured to  save  it. 

But,  sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  accounted  for  the  ani- 
mated— I  will  not  call  it  the  rancorous — ^manner  in  which  he 
has  spoken,  by  asserting  my  right  hon.  friend's  speech  dis- 
played, at  a  time  when  moderation  is  so  desirable,  the  greatest 
d^ree  of  party  animosity.  On  this  charge  I  confidently  appeal 
to  all  who  sit  near  the  hon.  gentleman.  A  speech  of  more  tem- 
perate  counsel,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  was  never  heard 
in  this  house.  Where  was  the  party  animosity  ? — Yet  let  me 
retract : — I  guess  the  animosity  which  the  hon.  gentleman  attri- 
butes to  such  counsel.  My  right  hon.  friend's  advice  was  to 
change  the  whole  system  of  the  Irish  government;  to  govern 
there  as  he  would  govern  here,  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice, 
trudi,  and  plain  dealing.  This  is  the  counsel  given  by  my 
right  hon.  friend ;   this  is  the  aggression  of  his  speech ;   1 
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I  resent 
minister,  he  is  right  in  considering  any  advice  whicli  is 
him  from  the  profitable  path  in  wliieh  he  has  trod,  as  the  insidi- 
ous counsel  of  party  animosity.  In  corruption  he  has  walked — 
in  corruption  he  has  thriven.  However  calamitous  his  career  to 
his  country  and  the  people,  nothing  can  have  been  more  profit- 
able to  himself  and  his  connections.  The  advice,  therefore,  that 
would  tempt  such  a  ministet  to  return  to  the  straight  paths  of 
truth  and  honour  may,  for  ought  1  know,  be  plausibly  imputed 
to  party  animosity.  This  is  the  only  ground  on  which  1  can  ac- 
count for  what  would  otherwise  appear  a  spur  of  malice  without 
a  meaning.  Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  to  Mr.  Ryder's  accusntiao 
of  Mr.  Fox  for  using  inflammatory  arguments  with  respect  hd 
Ireland,  while  he  at  the  same  time  pleaded  the  danger  of  answevJ 
ing  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  represented  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  as  containing  matter  for  the  manifesto  of  an 
invading  general.  This  was  at  least  a  confession  that  the  facts 
he  alleged  were  true,  since  a  general,  on  invading  a  country, 
would  never  enumerate  to  the  inhabitants  grievances  which  he 
knew  did  not  exist,  else  he  might  be  sure  his  manifesto  would  be 
treated  with  contempt.  The  best  way  of  preventing  a  French 
general  from  putting  inSamtnatoiy  topics  in  his  manifesto,  would 
be  to  remove  all  cause  of  discontent.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  those  luflammatory  topics,  as  they  were  called,  were  true- 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  shown  Mr.  Fo\'s  assertions 
be  false,  than  to  have  traduced  him  for  making  them.  Mr.  She- 
ridan  warned  the  minister  of  the  dangerous  conclusion  beseemed 
inclined  to  countenance,  that  there  was  no  discontent  where  then 
was  no  clamour.  **  There  were  those  who  felt  and  were  silent^ 
and  those  who  fell  so,  were  most  to  be  feared."  Mr.  Shert* 
dan  concluded  with  a  short  review  of  the  bill ;  and  though  bs 
was  thankful  for  amendments,  which  he  understood  were  to  b* 
adopted  from  some  suggestions  of  hia,  yet  he  still  considered  it, 
"  if  meant  as  a  measure  of  force,  weak  and  inefficient;  if  as  a  mea- 
sure of  revenue,  partial  and  oppressive."  He  considered  it  u 
extremely  objectionable,  both  in  its  principles  and  provisions; 
mid  he  could  not  but  remark,  it  had  been  carried  through  all  it* 
stages  by  the  finance  minister,  in  the  presence  of  the  war  miniatcTi 
to  whose  department  it  certainly  lielongi-d,  but  who  had 
dumb  a  spectator  uf  its  progress  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it^ 
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Tke  houMe  divided — ayes  140;  noes  30.  7%6  report  being  brought  up,  and 
several  clauses  added,  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time  to-morrow,  if  then  engrossed, 

GAMEKEEPERS. 
Mr,  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  require  the  personal  ser- 
ffiee  of  a  body  of  men  of  the  description  therein  mentioned,  which  was  read  a  first 
time. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  bill  just 
brought  in  was  called  the  gamekeeper's  bill.  He  trusted  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  not  press  the  second  reading 
of  it  that  night.  He  said  he  objected  wholly  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  as  being  one  totally  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  He  particularly 
wished  country  gentlemen  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into 
it ;  for  his  part,  he  should,  in  the  strongest  manner,  oppose  it, 
and  should  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it 

The  second  reading  was  deferred  tiU  the  next  day. 

NOVBMBBR    3. 

GAMEKEEPERS. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  act  relative  to  gamekeepers 
being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  doubts  had  been  entertained  with  regard  to  this 
wteasure,  and  as  the  gamekeepers,  if  enrolled,  were  not  intended  fo  be  trained, 
there  was  no  particular  reason  for  pressing  the  measure  forward.  He  therefore 
proposed  the  discussion  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  recess :  he  then  moved, 
**  Thai  instead  of  reading  the  bill  now,  it  be  read  on  the  25th  of  November." 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  if  he  agreed  to  this  motion,  it  must  be 
from  a  conviction  that  the  minister  would  never  think  of  this  bill 
again.  If  he  did  not  think  the  minister  had  been  better  advised 
upon  this  subject  than  he  was  when  he  brought  it  forward,  and 
that  the  house  should  hear  no  more  of  it,  he  should  have  moved 
that  this  bill  be  read  this  day  nine  months.  If  the  minister  would 
be  frank  upon  the  subject,  and  confess  his  error  upon  the  matter, 
he  would  say  nothing  upon  it ;  else  he  should  make  his  motion 
now.  The  house  had  lately  heard  a  good  deal  about  recogni- 
zances. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  enter  into  a  cogni- 
zance that  the  house  should  hear  no  more  of  the  subject  he  should 
be  satisfied  ;  otherwise  he  must  proceed  to  show  that  the  bill  was 
a  stigma  on  the  good  sense  of  the  house  and  the  naticm ;  a  bill  of 
such  pernicious  and  foul  principles,  he  was  confident  he 
persuade  the  house,  if  not  the  minister,  to  reject  with 
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tion.  He  had  too  much  estpem  for  the  good  sense  of  the  c 
oellor  of  the  exchequer  to  believe  he  was  the  author  of  such  i 
bill ;  somebody  must  have  put  into  his  hand,  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  a  bad  translation  of  a  Oermaii  romance. 


Decembeb  14. 
ME.  fox's  motion  OK  CEN'SUBF.  OM  U1MI5TERS    FOK  ADVAMCtlttf 

HONEY    TO    THK    EMPEKOU    WITHOUT    THE   CONSENT    OF    I 

LIAMENT. 

Mr.  Fox  ctmcludfd  a  long  aad  brilliant  tpeeeh  leilh  thifolhneing  mofioii  .■ — 
"  Tkttt  kit  Mq/ftt^'i  miniitrrt,  having  mtlhorisfd  and  direclfd  at  differml  timti, 
tnilhout  the  coiuent,  and  during  the  sitting  i^parlianenl,  the  inue  of  cariottt  ntmt 
of  mono/ for  the  lervict  of  bU  Imperial  Majesty ,  and  also  f<ir  the  tenitx  nf  tit 
army  under  the  Prinet  of  Conde,  haet  acted  eantrary  to  their  rfu/j,  naif  to  Iht 
tnul  repoied  in  them,  and  hare  thereby  vialalfd  thf  rvntHlHtionat  privittgn  bf 
thit  Aou«." 

Mk.  Shebidan  said,  after  the  manner  in  whkh  this  subject  has 
been  debated  to-night,  I  feel  it  impossible  to  give  a  silent  votb  A 
To  the  hon.  gentleman  behind  me  (Colonel  Gascoigne)  I  readih 
yielded  precedence,  and  felt  the  indulgence  usually  give 
new  speaker,  and  I  carefully  abstained  from  giving  any  intemtp-  ' 
tion  which  might  add  embarrassment  to  the  diffidence  natunJ 
upon  such  an  occasion.     1  noust  confess,  however,  the  speech  of 
that  hon.  gentleman  was  not  a  little  singular.     He  reposed  with 
the  utmost  confidence  upon  the  truth  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  i 
assertion,  that  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  the  matter  before  the  ^ 
house,  was  neither  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  supported  by  precedents  in  parliament.    Impressed  witb 
this  belief,  he  had  come  down  to  the  house  determined  to  commit 
the  absurdity  which  he  had  reprobated  so  much  in  the  conduct  J 
nf  the  common  hall  of  the  city  of  London ;  for,  he  says,  he  camu 
tlown  resolved  upon  the  belief  he  had  taken  up  upon  his  autbo-1 
rity.  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  my  right  hon.  fricod>l 
Though,  upon  the  statement  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  he  ftsfiutnedJl 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  defended  by  no  precedcnit 
since  he  has  heard  the  artful  representation  and  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman — for  dextrous  in  point  of  tna* 
nagemcnt,  nnd  eloquent  in  point  of  manner,  it  must  be  a 
to  have  been — the  hon.  gentleman  has  discovered  that  tl 
ing  of  money  to  the  emperor,  without  the  consent  of  parlia 
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is  a  practice  not  only  justified  by  example,  but  interwoven  with 
the  very  spirit  of  the  constitution !  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary 
that  a  member  of  parliament,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  usages  of  i»ar- 
lianient,  should  confess  he  only  knew  the  practice  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional upon  tlie  assertion  that  it  is  unprecedented ;  and  again, 
that  he  should  so  suddenly  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  perfectly 
justifiable  without  waiting  for  any  reply  to  what  he  has  heard  in 
iu  defence.  The  hon.  gentleman,  too,  in  a  tone  which,  in  another 
^aker  would  be  considered  as  harsh,  censures  the  conduct  of 
my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Combe),  for  acting  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  constituents,  and  thinks  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
lupport  any  proposition  which  came  from  the  same  quarter.  But, 
while  he  thus  blames  my  right  hon.  friend  with  no  Boiail  degree 
of  asperity,  and  without  much  appearance  of  diffidence,  he  says 
with  triumph,  "  I,  too,  come  here  to  speak  the  sense  of  my  con- 
stituents as  well  as  my  own  opinion."  When  he  came  down, 
however,  perfectly  determined  to  support  the  proposition  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  how  is  he  now  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
dments  of  his  constituents?  By  what  means  did  he  contrive  to 
turn  so  soon  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  to  tally  with  his 
change  of  opinion,  and  by  what  new  constitutional  telegraph  has 
he  contrived  to  procure  such  rapid  information  ?  In  truth,  sir, 
I  wish  the  hon.  member  joy  of  his  conversion,  and  the  minister 
joy  of  his  convert. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  real  question  which  is  the  subject  of 
conuderation,  before  any  new  propositions  are  otTered,  since  there 
are  already  before  the  house  motions  so  very  different  from  each 
other,  as  must  necessarily  embrace  every  variety  of  opinion.  One 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bra^ge),  who  moved  the  amendment,  is  de- 
termined to  turn  every  expression  of  censure  into  a  testimony  of 
approbation.  The  hon.  gentleman  behind  me  (Mr.  Nicholls)  does 
not  approve  of  the  measures  of  ministers  upon  this  occasion  ;  but 
be  do«  not  wish  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman, 
who  is  so  little  pleased  to  hear  liis  faults  displayed,  and  to  sec  his 
errors  recorded  with  any  bill  of  indemnity  or  any  implication  of 
censure.  He  wishes  to  have  a  bill  enacting  tliat  a  similar  appU- 
eaiion  of  the  vote  of  credit  shall  not  in  future  be  made.  I 

last  proposal,  I  confess,  1  least  of  all  can  agrci 
be  a  libel  upon  the  constitution— ^  libel  upon 
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say  it  requires  the  provision  of  new  acts  of  parliament  to  decli 
that  the  money  whicli  the  house  of  commons  voted  for  the  pi 
pose  of  defraying  unforeseen  charges,  and  answering  a  particull 
species  of  expenditure,  should  not  be  applied  to  purptwcs  f<w 
which  it  obviously  was  not  intended.  The  great  argument 
which  has  converted  so  many  gentlemen,  and  has  had  so  great 
weight  with  the  worthy  magistrates — (who  doubtless  felt  a  just 
reluctance  to  condemn  unheard,  especially  a  minister  to  whom 
they  owed  so  manyjobs) — the  great  argument  which  has  produced 
such  distinguished  conversions,  and  such  speedy  couvictiont  is 
this — that  the  measure  at  first  deemed  so  reprehensible,  isjustiiied 
by  precedent.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  while 
precedent  so  powerfully  induces  conviction,  while  it  so  totally 
changes  the  complexion  of  the  measure,  it  is  not  to  be  permitted 
to  pass  as  an  additional  corroboration  of  the  practice,  nor  as 
an  example  for  future  imitation.  With  all  these  precedenU  to 
which  they  refer,  and  which  they  so  readily  admit,  they  do  not 
venture  to  add  the  present.  It  is  not  to  be  drawn  in  precedent. 
In  reality,  while  they  admit  the  cases  which  have  been  urged  in 
justiUcation,  they  say  that  the  present  instance  is  so  superlatively 
wicked,  so  scandalous,  so  dangerous,  so  fatal  in  its  o|)eration,  that 
it  must  not  be  established.  It  is  a  stretch  beyond  all  future  ex- 
ample, whicli  it  is  not  proper  to  repeat ;  it  is  a  rare  and  singular 
instance  which  future  parliaments  are  not  to  sanction,  nor  future 
parliaments  to  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  people  collected  at  common 
halls,  which  has  been  treated  so  superciliously,  I  would  ask  when 
a  meeting  is  regularly  convened  for  a  speci6c  purpose,  and  their 
sentiments  are  properly  expressed,  why  they  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  respect  ?  The  assertions  of  the  worthy  alderman  (Curtis) 
that  the  common  hall  in  the  city  of  London  was  not  regularly 
conducted,  is  an  unfair  reilection  upon  the  chief  magistrate,  who, 
had  he  been  a  member  of  the  house,  would  have  very  emphati- 
cally answered  such  a  charge'.  But  if  the  complaint  of  the  wor. 
thy  alderman  proves  anything,  it  proves  that,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, such  was  the  general  disapprobation  whicli  the  conduct  uf 
ministers  has  excited,  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  obvious; 
that  he  might  hare  heard  it  from  the  first  person  he  met  in  Uie 
street.  1  don't  know,  indeed,  by  whom  the  tnfurmatioa  of 
probable  mull  was  given  tn  the  worthy  alderman,  whether 
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Uis  correspondent,  Mr.  Massiiighi,  or  tlie  communicative  hair- 
Kdresser.     As  to  the  regularity  in  llie  calling  of  the  meeting,  I  am 
Klnfurmed  that  one  person — whether  properly  or  improperly,  but 
■pertainly  iaconsistently  with  custom — had  not  indeed  signed  the 
■VK|uisitioD  himself,  but  gave  authority  for  that  purpose.     But  to 
fcetum  to  the  real  point  before  the  house :  I  cannot  help  regard- 
^mtg  it  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  wi  many  gentlemen  appear 
llo  have  come  down  predetermined  to  supjwrt  the  opinion  they 
■"had originally  adopted.    The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bragge)  seems 
to  have  had  his  mind  previously  mode  up,  and  his  proposition 
previously  arranged.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
a  great  part  of  the  sums  sent  abroad  were  remitted  to  the  army 
of  Conde,  to  which  bia  motion  does  not  at  all  refer.     The  amend- 
ment is  wholly  silent  upon  this  part  of  the  motion  of  my  riglit 
bon.  friend.  What  is  this  but  an  implied  censure  upon  the  trans, 
■cdon,  90  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  P     If  it  rescues 
from  censure  that  part  which   concerns  the  emperor,  it  leaves 
tbeotlier  to  stand  upon  the  journals  with  the  brand  which  is  im- 
plied, from  its  being  passed  over  without  notice,  while  the  other 
is  held  up  to  approbation.     This  disposal  of  the  money  is  like- 
fcrise  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be  a  justifiable  use 
■tf  this  vote   of  credit,   though,  in    reality,   part  of  the  money 
Pnas   contained   in  the   army  extraordioaries,  to  which  the  de- 
icnce  does  not  apply-       The  point,    indeed,    is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  the  decision  which  the  bouse  stiall  pronounce 
upon  its  merit,  is  of  equal  consequence  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  its  privileges   and   the  respect  of  the    constitution.      My 
right  hon.  friend,  in  employing    that  copiousness  of  argument 
■od  the  power  of  eloquence  which  belongs  to  him,  felt  the  neces- 
uty  of  bringing  forward  every  consideration  that  could  induce  the 
house,  in  circumstances  like  the  present,  to  agree  to  any  vote 
_of  censure.     He  entered  into  a  detail,  which,  not  the  subject, 
Hit  the  dispositions  of  the  house,  dcmandetl.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
lat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  swerved  so  frequently 
rom  the  point  of  the  question,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  upon   what  tended  to  mislead  their  judgment. 
With  deference,  however,  to  the  example  of  my  right  hon.  friend, 
Icannothclp  thinking  that  the  real  question  lies  within  a  narrow 

Eipass.     It  is  the  particular  pride  and  the  unrivalled  glory  of 
British  constitution,  that  its  characters  are  so  clear,  so  precise, 
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SO  intelligible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  transgresH  its  spirit,  and  to 
violate  its  principles,  without  the  crime  being  easily  detected  and 
the  guilt  clearly  ex|)osed.     If  there  be  any  point  upon  which  all 
declamation,  all  sophistry,  all  soaring  flights  of  eloqi 
heroic  professions  of  patriotism  or  disinterestedness,  all  call 
latcd  to  dazzle  or  to  amuse,  are  completely  lost,  it  is  upon 
question  like  thie.     The  proposition  which  my  right  hon.  frii 
)ms  moved  consists  of  two  parts,  perfectly  distinct.     That 
which  we  bring  forward  as  a  charge  we  are  bound  to  prove ;  but' 
when  we  have  established  (he  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
alleged  the  facts  by  which  tliey  are  violatetl,  the  otius  lies  upoo 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  show  that  the  statement  is  fallaciou%] 
or  to  produce  the  circumstances  of  palliation  by  which  the  tn 
gression  is  to  be  excused.     In  this  view,  therefore,  we  have 
prove  that  certain  sums  are  destined  and  appropriated  to  pi 
tictdar  services.     Here  1  will  not  examine  whether  the  power 
granting  supplies  and  controlbng  their  application  be  as 
us  the  government  itself,  and  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
institution.     It  is  sufficient  that  I  refer  to  the  best  times 
which  its  principles  were  established,  and  in  which  they 
defended,  by  the  struggle  of  the  people  for  freedom.     This  sail 
tary  regulation  arose  from  the  abuses  of  the  government,  fr 
the  misconduct  of  ministers,  from  the  treachery  of  parliamt 
from  tyranny,  from  corruption.     The  reign  of  Charles  11, 
sufficient  authority  for  the  appeal  to  history.     At  the  revolut; 
it  was  solemnly  recognised,  and  since  that  period  it  has  been 
terwoven  with  our  parliamentary  usage.    In  this  review  I  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  stress  which  has  been  laid  upon  the  precedenU 
which  have  been  quoted.  It  is  arguing  from  the  exception  against 
the  rule;  it  is  erecting  the  deviation  into  the  standard.  But  even 
these  precedents,   upon   which  so  much  stress  has  been   laid, 
neither  apply  to  the  present  case,  nor  justify  the  particular  mea- 
sure.    Among  the  earliest  precedents  which  have  been  quoted  it 
that,  in  I7O6,  of  tlie  advance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  amount 
.1^47)000.     If  gentlemen,  however,  will  take  the  trouble  to  loolc 
into  the  jounials  ihey  will  find  that  this  sum  was  granted  during 
the  recess  of  parliament — that  not  only  was  the  ally  of  lliiscountry 
placed  in  perilous  circumstances,  but  that  Turin  was  actuoUv  in  s 
state  of  siege.     A  demand  was  made  fur  i'SO.OOO,  and  the  leltvr 
which  Mr,  Secretary  M&rley  sent  in  answer  to  the  ambasaadorof 
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ly,  will  at  once  explain  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
the  inapplicability  of  the  precedent.  The  letter  states  that, 
not  practicable,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  constitution, 
parliament  is  not  sitting,  to  comply  with  the  refjueBt  i  yet, 
the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  cose,  her  Majesty  was  willing 
to  groDt  a  certain  8um  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  subsidy  that  was 
paid  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Will  it  then  be  said,  that  in  cir- 
cumstances like  these,  when  there  was  a  certainty  that  the  money 
icas  employed  in  a  manner  to  which  parliament  had  consented, 
when  it  was  to  be  deducted  from  a  subsidy  thai  had  regularly 
been  granted,  will  it  be  said  that,  either  in  the  extent  or  in  the 
principle,  either  in  the  circumstonces  or  in  its  conduct,  the  pre- 
sent roeosure  could  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
this  precedent  ?  This  is  the  first  of  those  four  boasted  precedents 
'hich  have  so  readily  convinced  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the 
ipriety  of  the  minister's  conduct.  The  next  precedent  was  in 
The  money  was  then  disposed  of  when  parliament  was 
not  sitting,  and  it  was  afterwards  moved  in  that  house,  that  the 
sending  sums  to  any  foreign  prince,  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament, was  a  dangerous  misapplication  of  the  public  money, 
sod  highly  destructive  of  the  constitution.  On  these  words  an 
amendment  was  moved,  adding  that  the  measure  was  unavoid- 
able, and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  common 
cause.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  measure  was  condemned,  and 
the  only  justification  set  up  was  its  indispensable  necessity.  If 
this  necessity  could  now  be  proved  by  ministers,  then  we,  said 
>.  Sheridan,  have  no  ground  to  stand  on-  The  next  precedent 
the  case  of  Holland,  in  1617,  when  the  money  was  taken  out 
fif  the  secret  service  money;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  by  Mr. 
Burke's  bill,  if  the  secretary  of  state  makes  oath  the  money  was 
actually  employed  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  no  farther  in- 
quiry can  take  place. 

■  Such,  then,  are  the  precedents  by  which  so  much  effect  ispro- 
(duced,  by  which  the  jealousy  of  the  privileges  of  the  house  is  to 
fce  superseded,  and  on  the  credit  of  which  every  idea  of  atonement 
for  our  violated  laws  and  constitution  is  to  be  given  up.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  any  farther  precedent  during 
times  which  we  consider  as  the  worst  of  times,  and  during  a 
|Mrliameat  which  we  have  deemed  so  hostile  to  the  liberties  of 
country,  would  be  received  with  little  respect.     It 
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timt  the  times  of  the  last  parliament,  and  the  administration  of 
the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  I  do  not  hold  in  the  highest  veneration. 
It  is  true  that  I  do  not  think  that  parliament  a  meritorious  par- 
liament.    What,  hovrever,  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  iim- 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  of  that  parliament,  when,  out  of  tbt 
alarmists  who  have  seceded  from  our  ranks,  he  lias  sent  su  many 
to  shelter   themselves   from  danger    upon    the   higher  ground* 
and  to  hide  their  heads  in  coronets  from  tlie  form  which  they  at 
ffcted  to  dread  ?     Surely,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  entertaiM 
so  high  an  opinion  of  that  parliament,  he  would  not  thus 
iously  have  removed  so  many  of  those  who  composed  the 
which  merited  the  distinction  with  which  he  has  thought  propv 
to  honour  them.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  wonderd  that,  aftef 
having  allowed  the  snhject  to  pass  over  upon  the  first  day  oB 
which  it  was  brought  forward,  wc  should  now  so  keenly  make  it 
the  object  of  investigation.    He  seems  to  conceive  us  to  be  bound 
by  the  same  rules  which  limit  the  country  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  thief,  where,  unless  the  hue  and  cry  be  raised,  the  benefit  of  the 
prosecution  is  taken  away.    We  have  been  called,  ironically 
suppose,  a  vigilant  opposition  ;  and,  God  knows,  there  is 
son  to  remind  us  that  it  is  small.     But  I  am  ready  tn  put  in  fc 
my  share  of  blame  for  want  of  vigilance,  when  the  circumstai 
which  is  now  erected  into  a  precedent  took  place  upon  the  c«)lD> 
munication  of  the  intended  loan  to  the  emperor,  by  the  king') 
message,  in  the  year  1795-     But  even  any  negligence  which 
might  have  been  displayed  upon  that  occasion  is  by  do  means  of 
such  a  magnitude  as  our  acquiescing  in  the  present  measi 
imply.   The  situations  were  very  different.     Then  there  wa»' 
certainty   that  the  advances  to  the  emperor  would  be  repaii 
because  tliey  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  loan  which  was  to" 
grantetl.     In  the  present  cvse,  the  circumstances  are  very 
fcrent.     The  concealment  which  has  taken  place  effectually  pi 
cUidi's  tlie  house  from  remedying  any  negligence  that  had 
committed,  or  repairing  any  mischief  that  has  been  prodi 
This,  least  of  all,  can  be  of  any  authority  U)  the  right  hon. 
tleniHii ;  and  I  defy  any  man  to  say,  that  the  circumstances 
the  case  will  bear  him  out  in  the  conclusion  which  he  is  desii 
til  establish. 

The  right  luin.  gentleman  says,  that  he  has  taken  larger  vi 
of  credit,  in  profturtion  tu  the  general  e\pvn>e  of  the  war,  tl 
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my  former  minister ;  but,  if  he  applies  ihe  funds  which  are  des- 
tined for  other  objects  towards  expenses  for  wliich  he  ought  par- 
ticularl^r  to  have  provided,  of  what  importance  is  it,  though  it 
were  true,  that  there  are  fewer  extraordinaries  ?  We  only  ask, 
that  he  will  not  delude  the  country ;  that  he  will  not  apply  grants 
for  prospective  services  to  those  which  already  have  been  in- 
curred. If  it  was  not  to  conceal  entirely  what  was  in  his  con- 
templation, why  was  it  unfit  that  the  house  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  intention  to  take  the  Prince  of  C^jndc's  corps  into  our 
pay  ?  He  accepted  bills  before  the  vote  of  credit  was  granted, 
and  had  even  begun  to  pay  them.  The  bouse  of  commons  was 
deceived  by  a  false  account,  which  stated,  that  £300,000  had 
been  issued  to  the  pay-master  of  the  forces,  while,  in  reality,  it 
had  been  sent  to  pay  the  French  troops  we  had  taken  into  our 
service.  If,  wherever  the  words  *'  vote  of  credit"  occurred, 
according  to  the  real  intention  of  that  sum,  the  house  should 
substitute  "  provision  for  unforeseen  expenses,"  the  absurdity 
of  applying  it  to  services  already  incurred  would  be  completely 
detected.  What  appearance  would  it  have  to  continue  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency  with  the  absurdity  of  the  argument  of  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  equally  effectual  to  have  tried  the  experi- 
meat  of  a  loan,  and  that  this  mode  has  succeeded.  Here  he 
enters  into  a  high-sounding  description  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  Austrians  ;  extols  their  triumphs  in  a  tone  of  as 
high  exultation  as  if  it  were  recording  his  own  exploits,  and 
praises  their  masterly  retreat,  which  I  am  sure  was  not  con- 
ducted with  greater  dexterity  than  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to-day.  All  this  brilliant  declamation  is  very  fine,  but  it 
ift  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  the  Austrians  have  achieved  all 
this  success,  might  not  the  same  advantages  have  resulted  from 
a  more  constitutional  application  of  the  public  money  P  I  am 
ready  to  give  the  right  hon.  gentleman  credit  for  the  truth 
which  be  may  occasionally  communicate  to  the  bouse ;  and  I 
believe  he  speaks  correctly  when  he  tells  us,  that  last  year,  by 
die  measures  he  adopted,  be  gave  one  chance  for  the  safety  of 
Europe.  The  real  matter  of  congratulation  then  was,  that  the 
Krcnch,in  their  victorious  career,  had  not  the  whole  of  Germany ; 
ind  the  triumph  of  the  right  hon.  g;cnLleman  concludes  his  pane- 
gyric with  a  quotation,  whicli  has  iio  great  application  to  the  re- 
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lative  situation  of  our  allies  at  the  present  moment.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  says,  *'  Could  parliament  have  judged  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure?"  I  answer'"  Yes;"  and  might  have  judged, 
too,  upon  the  same  grounds  upon  which  ministers  formed  their 
judgment.  The  argument,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  make  the 
measure  public,  because  the  sum  granted  might  have  appeared 
inadequate,  is  applicable  to  every  vote  of  subsidy,  to  every  vote 
of  supply,  to  every  measure  of  preparation,  to  the  votes  for  the 
army  and  navy,  and  to  every  department  of  the  government.  If 
it  might  he  attended  with  a  slight  degree  of  disadvantage  to 
publish  that  information  to  the  enemy,  it  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  fairness,  by  straight-furwardness,  and  by  manLine» 
of  conduct.  Indeed  the  principle,  on  which  this  measure 
defended,  appears  more  dangerous  than  even  any  application 
it  can  be  thought  impolitic.  It  arrogates  to  ministers  a  right 
judge  of  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  moile  of  public  expenditure^ 
it  is  erecting  the  minister  into  an  absolute  dictator 
than  mortal  presumption  ;  it  is  a  pretension  beyond  humanity  to 
claim  ;  it  is  usurping  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  power  of 
omniscience  and  infallibility,  the  power  of  refusing  the  desires 
and  disappointing  the  wishes  of  those  over  whom  they  rule. 
Joined  with  the  other  part  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it,  indeed, 
forms  the  subject  of  serious  alarm.  If  they  claim  the  right  of 
landing  foreign  troops  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  of 
paying  them  by  this  delicate  process,  without  application  to  thjf 
house,  where  is  the  security  left  for  our  liberties  and  for  our 
constitution?  One  hon.  gentleman  thought  he  saw  in  the  vote 
of  credit,  an  intimation  of  sending  money  to  the  emperor  P  but 
if  he  saw  it  then,  it  must  have  been  equally  discernible  to  every 
gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  and  thus  the  miscliief  arising  from 
pubbcity  must  have  been  incurred.  But,  he  would  ask,  upon 
what  pretence  could  it  be  inferred  from  the  vote  of  credit,  that 
any  part  of  it  wa.s  destined  to  a  different  purpose  from  the  vote 
of  credit  of  the  preceding  year  ?  When  the  minister  had  tbtOf 
doned  his  first  intention  of  raising  a  loan  of  i'S.OOO.OOO  for  the 
emperor,  be  conceived  that  he  had  also  abandoned  his  purpow 
of  remitting  any  money  to  the  emperor  without  the  sanctiMi  of 
parliament.  It  was  evident  that  the  minister  did  not  wish  U 
bang  a  German  loan  about  the  neck  of  the  dissolving  psrliamt 
e  he  well  knew  it  would  hurt  his  friends  in  the  event 
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^B-new  election ;  it  was  underBtcxxl  that  he  meant  to  keep  his 
Hpotion  for  an  early  attempt  on  the  maiden  affections  of  the  new 
parliament ;  but  why  then  did  he  not  apply  to  this  new  parlia- 
ment ?  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  has  the  audacity  to  say,  "  I  felt 
myself  bound  to  keep  my  promise  pledged  to  the  emperor  for 
farther  remittances."  But  was  this  a  declaration  fit  to  make  to 
that  house  or  the  country,  when  the  money  was  to  be  taken  from 
liie  pockets  of  a  British  parliament  ?  And,  was  a  vote  of  thanks 
now  to  be  moved  for  what  was  deserving  the  most  severe  repro- 
bation ?  Mr,  Sheridan  considered  this  as  a  new  process  of 
smuggling  money  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  a  fraud  likewise  on 
the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan ;  because  it  was  not  till  after  the 
subscription  to  the  new  loan,  that  it  came  out  that  there  was  a 
sum  of  J?1.200,000  minus  of  the  specie  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Sheridan  concluded  with  observing,  that  tliere  was  only  one 
point  which  he  should  notice,  and  that  was  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  used  against  his  right 
lion,  friend-  But  with  what  ill  grace  did  this  come  from  him, 
whose  whole  ministerial  conduct  had  been  one  continued  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  country  !  Were  it  possible  that  his 
venerable  and  illustrious  father  could  look  down  upon  the  three 
last  years  of  his  history,  to  see  him  sit  to  applaud  his  confidcn- 
tisl  friends  in  reviling  the  sacred  institution  of  juries,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  pensioners  of  the  crown  had  not  even 
been  rebuked  for  saying,  "that  courts  of  justice  were  become 
oothing  more  than  schools  for  sedition  ;"  to  see  him  covering  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  with  barracks  and  bastilles,  without 
even  submitting  the  expense  of  their  erection  as  a  question  to 
parliament ;  to  see  the  whole  country  under  military  govem- 
meat,  and  the  people  placed  under  the  subjection  of  the  bayonet  • 
while,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  their  mouths  were  shut  up, 
and  themselves  prevented  from  meeting  to  consult  on  their  griev- 
ances ;  and  proceeding  in  his  climax  of  constitutional  violence, 
wresting  from  them,  one  after  another,  all  their  rights,  till  he 
came  at  last  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  representatives  the 
guardian  disposal  of  their  money  ?  When  he  recollected  the  means 
by  which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  came  into  power,  the  arts 
by  which  he  had  retained  it,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  house  nf  commons,  and  the  disregard  of  its  de- 
clared opinion  which  he  had  shown,  how  could  it  be  thought 
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that  he  would  reaign  himself  to  its  judgment  with  that  subm 
sion  which  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  bespoke? 
could  be  given  to  that  idle  rhodomontadc,  that  unmeaning  c 
of  resignation.  Of  all  the  ministers  that  ever  directed  the  aSaii 
of  this  country,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  the  man  who 
employed  in  his  administration  the  worst  of  means,  and  entailed' 
upon  his  country  the  greatest  of  evils.  If  two  motives  could  be 
assigned  for  his  conduct ;  if  it  could  be  said  on  the  one  hand 
that  he  might  be  guided  by  views  of  power  and  sentiments  of 
ambition,  or  by  feelings  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  former  to  a  minister  whose  whole  life  had 
marked  the  same  total  disregard  for  the  one,  as  implicit  devtttfl 
tion  to  the  other. 

An  amndnunt  was  movfd  iy  Mr.  Bragye,  jtiitifyiay  Ihe  eoitdiicl  o/nint 
m  the  plea  of  tpeeial  neeeitity.  The  houtv  dividrd  on  Mr.  Fox't  motion- 
HI  ;  note  3S5.     Thr  amendment  met  then  put  and 


e  one,  as  implicit  devtttS 

fyiag  the  conduel  o/niMt*M^H 
'fd  on  Mr.  FiU!'»  motion — <V^^| 

tATIVE    TO    GENKBAL  ^H 


Dbcbmbeb  16. 

GEVKRAL    FITZ.PATRICK's    MOTION    B 
LA    VAYETTE, 

The  folioiring  mnlion  irai  tuade  by  Generat  FStrpalrick  at  Ihe  eonelnrion  tffa 
lony  wjteech  abounding  jtilhtloijamep  und  Ihe  taoit pathetic  ajipeatt  la  Ihefielimgt 
of  the  home — "  7^/  an  htinble  addrett  be  pretenled  to  hit  Majeefg, 
tent  to  hi*  Majeilf,  that  it  oppeara  to  thit  home  thai  the  detention  of  Gi 
La  Faj/efle,  Burean  de  Puty,  and  Latour  Matiboargh,  in  Ihe  ]>rimn  qf  hit 
Jettf'i  aUg,  the  Emperor  of  Germanji,  it  hit/hli/  iajurioiu  to  hit  Imperial  Ma 
and  to  tht  (nnmoR  caute  of  Ihe  ulUet,  and  humblg  to  implore  hit  Majettj/  to  m^ 
lereede  in  tuch  manner  at  to  hit  tcitdom  thatl  term  moit  proper  for  IhetktoB-- 
aiiM  t(f  IHeee  unfortunate  periont," 

Mb.  Shebidan. — Sir,  I  rise  with  the  utmost  readiness  KiA 
satisfaction  to  second  the  motion  which  has  just  beer  made.  But 
I  will  not  for  a  moment  prevent  you  from  staling  the  ijuestifui 
to  the  house,  nor  will  1  risk  the  chance  of  weakening  the  itU] 
sion  made  upon  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  the  house, 
adding  anything  to  what  has  been  so  forcibly  and  eloquently 
vonccd  by  my  hon.  friend,  till  I  hear  what  can  possibly  be 
in  opposition  to  that  irresistible  appeal  which  he  has  made  to 
justice  and  humanity  of  a  British  legislnture. 

Mr.  ffilber/oree  moredai  an  ammlmenl,  that  in  Ihe  room  of  Iht  worA  ^\ 
original  motion  be  lubttilnted  the  foUoiping  .-^"  That  an  humble  aHmt  hf 
tented  to  hit  Mejrtty  en  the  propriety  <if  hi*  Mojetty'*utii>g  hi*  good  efitCM 
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hi»  allf  Ihf  Emperor  of  Gmnony.for  the  tiberatlan  of  General  Im  Fayellf,  avd 
MfaUxra  Lalotir  Maubourg,  and  Burton  rfe  Pusy."  JXe  ommrfmffiii  beint/ 
regnlarly  propoaed,  and  the  question  being  put  upon  It, 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  obtrude 
liimself  upon  the  attention  of  the  house,  after  a  subject  liad  been 
fully  discussed  by  his  friends,  nor  would  he  have  troubled  them 
now,  sipce  so  little,  and  that  little  worse  than  nothing,  bad  been 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech  of 
^^s  bon.  friend,  had  not  they  been  brought  into  a  situation  of 
^Kfficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  amendment  which  had  Xieen  pro- 
^HfiBed,  The  hon.  gentleman,  he  believed,  had  suggested  the 
amendment  (at  least  he  gave  him  credit  for  the  motive)  from  a 
wish  to  render  the  motion  more  palatable  to  the  house ;  and  it 
certainly  had  met  the  entire  approbation  of  one  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wyndham),  who  bad  previously  showed  signs  of  being  de- 
siious  to  speak,  but  who  had  remained  apparently  quite  at  his 
ease  since  the  amendment  had  been  proposed.  While  he  was 
eongratulating  himself,  however,  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  in- 
fluence, the  authority,  and,  what  was  not  the  least  consideration, 
of  that  hon.  gentleman,  he  wasconcerned  tofind  that  it  had  made 
lliem  lose  the  vote  of  a  learned  gentleman  (the  master  of  the 
rails).  [Here  there  was  a  cry  of  "  No  !  No  !"]  He  hoped,  how.  - 
ever,  that  the  motion  would  not  be  got  rid  of  by  a  quibble,  but 
that  ihey  would  come  to  a  fair  and  intelligible  issue ;  and  that 
conceiving  it,  as  they  must,  to  be  an  affair  in  which  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  our  ally,  the  emperor,  to  act,  and  in  which  it  was 
disgraceful  for  the  government  of  Great  Britain  not  to  interfere, 
ihey  would,  in  a  bold  and  manly  way,  vote  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  immediately,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  court  of 
Vienna  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  the  subject 
f  this  evening's  debate.  An  hon.  gentleman  asked,  '■  if  we  were 
spared  to  break  off  our  alliance  with  the  emperor  if  our  inter- 
cessions failed  of  success  ?"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  reason 
to  anticipate  a  failure  before  the  attempt  was  made  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  by  no  means  implied  the 
necessity  of  breaking  off  the  alliance.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  Mr.  Asgill,  which  had  been  disputed,  the  objection 
_  «as  not  well  founded  ;  for,  though  the  application  ori^nated 
Htftt  the  queen,  it  came  immediately  from  the  King  of  France. 
^K&nd,  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  wv 
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infinitely  to  the  honour  of  tliose  admirable  feelings  which 
own  illustrious  queen  was  well  koown  to  possess,  were  she  voli 
tarily  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  those  amiable,  but  unforti 
persons,  who  are  now  languishing  in  hopeless  captivity  in  the 
dungeons  of  Olmutz.     The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  silence  of  the  hon.  gentlei 
(Mr.  Wyndhain) ;  and  the  reason,  he  firmly  believed,  was  thi 
that  he  might  draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  from  this  cri 
barbarous,   and   vindictive   proceedings,  with  that  manly 
generous  indiscretion  by  which  the  house  knew  his  character 
be  marked.    When  he  rose  first,  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pil 
put  him  aside,  intimating  to  him,  "My  nothing  will  be  better  tl 
your  something ;  my  quibbles  are  better  than  your  sophisl^y^ 
and  if  I  say  nothing  to  the  purpose,  at  least  I  will  not  bet 
any  secret  that  ought  to  be  concealed."     In  fact,  Mr.  Shi 
believed,  that  Mr.  Wyndham'a  tongue  was  bound  by  the 
cause  as  the  emperor's  hands ;  and  the  house  knew  pretty  wi 
who  was  the  gaoler.     As  a  friend  to  freedom,  he  would  rejoice 
when  General  La  Fayette  recovered  his  liberty ;  and  as  an  aid 
friend  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  he  would  feet  no  r.mall  satisfaction 
when  be  recovered  his  speech.     He  was  sure  also  thot  he  would 
not  find  the  house  like  the  adder,  which  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer.     He  really  wished  that  some  other  gentleman  io 
his  Majesty's  councils  had  come  forward ;  he  hoped,  at  least, 
that  an  amendment  would    be   proposed,  that  the  discussions 
should  not  be  confined  in  future  to  one  side  of  the  house,  except- 
ing in   cases  of  special  necessity.     The  right  hon.  gentlei 
seemed  to  feel  very  acutely  upon  the  subject ;  the  house,  h< 
ever,  would  not  give  him  credit  for  the  reality  of  those  feeling^ 
when  they  recollected  that  three  years  ago  he  condemned  the 
proceedings  against  La  Fayette  as  worthy  of  the  execration  of 
mankind,  if  the  facts  alleged  were  true ;  and  now  he  came  for-^ 
ward,  affecting  still  to  doubt  of  their  truth,  not  having  tal 
any  measure  to  ascertain  whether  tliey  were  real  or  fubuli 
He   had   laid   down  a   general  principle  about  jurisprudn 
which  he  endeavoured  to  apply  to  the  case  of  La  Fayette,  ■*  if 
that  unfortunate   person  had   been   imprisoned   for  a  criminal 
offence,  and  had  not  been  a.  prisoner  of  war.     He  could  sec 
other  motive  for  the  unprecedented  rigour  which  had 
ployed  against  that  exnltetl  character,  than  that  which 
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gested  from  his  being  a  moderate  and  steady  friend  to  liberty  ;  a 
motive  which  was  not  so  likely  to  influence  the  ministers  of  any 
govemmeDt  in  Europe,  as  the  present  ministers  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty — ministers  who,  on  all  occasions,  had  shown  themselves 
the  enemies  of  every  species  of  reform,  the  patrons  of  every 
abuse,  and  whose  uniform  system  it  had  been  to  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  argued,  that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere ;  and 
that  if  we  did  interfere,  we  were  uncertain  of  success.  With  re- 
spect to  the  success  likely  to  attend  our  interference,  that  could 
not  be  ascertained  till  an  application  was  made.  Besides,  if  it 
was  a  disgraceful  affair,  had  we  no  interest  in  the  character  of 
tiie  emperor  ?  Were  we  not  engaged  in  a  common  cause  with 
him,  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object.  It  was  on'e  of  the 
charges  recorded  against  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  had  suffered 
allies  in  India  to  commit  an  act  which  disgraced  the  British 
name.  But  why  had  he  recourse  to  India  ?  Had  not  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  compelled  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  states  of 
Genoa  (vide  Debrett^s  State  Papers)  to  take  a  part  against 
France  ?  He  referred  to  his  own  authentic  papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject. For  the  character  of  General  La  Fayette  he  had  the  high- 
est veneration.  He  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  and  in- 
flexible honour,  and  that  he  might  vie  with  the  brightest  cha- 
racters in  the  English  history.  To  the  spirit  of  a  Hampden  he 
united  the  loyalty  of  a  Falkland.  Had  Louis  XVI.  not  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  a  mob  rendered  desperate  by  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  the  old  government,  which  had  bred  up 
the  race  of  sanguinary  monsters  who  perpetrated  the  atrocious 
act ;  and  had  General  La  Fayette  returned  to  Paris,  upon  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  to  get  the  reward  of  his  conduct ;  if 
the  king  had  thrown  him,  his  wife,  and  her  daughters  into  a 
dungeon,  there  was  not  a  humane  man  in  Europe  would  not  have 
said  that  be  ill  deserved  to  re-ascend  his  throne,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  his  crown  torn  from  his  head.  Yet  this  was  the 
conduct  which  the  governments  in  Europe  had  pursued  to  those 
unfortunate  persons,  to  their  eternal  shame  and  disgrace.  What 
added  to  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment,  was  the  helplessness  of 
the  victim.  He  was  not  in  a  situatioD,  when  he  was  taken,  to  be 
demanded  back  by  the  government  4  *  ~  *iut,  had  those 

foul  insinuations  been  true^  by  whk  empted 
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to  be  blackened  in  this  country  ;  Iiad  lie  betrayed  his  trust,  de- 
ceived his  master;  and,  finally,  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  sovereign,  then  he  would  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
French  government ;  then  the  princes  of  Europe,  trembling  at 
the  command  of  the  directory,  would  have  ordered  the  d( 
his  prison  to  he  thrown  open,  and  General  La  Fayette  migfal 
even  have  been  a  member  of  that  directory,  with  which  they 
now  obliged  to  treat.  If  the  court  of  Vienna  was  mean  eni 
to  take  advantage  of  his  helpless  situation,  Mr.  Sheridan  hoped'' 
that  the  French  government,  overlooking  the  past,  would  reclalof 
La  Fayette  and  his  fellow-sufterers,  as  French  citizens.  Hi 
well  such  conduct  would  suit  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
the  French  republic!  and  what  a  contrast  it  would  be  of  repub- 
lican resentment  to  monarchical  gratitude,  that,  from  this  atheist- 
ical government,  we  should  learn  the  principle  of  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  and  lessons  of  eternal  vengeance  only  from  the  regular 
Christian  governments  of  kings ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  by  repeating  an  observation  which  he 
had  made  last  year,  and  which  appeared  to  be  something  like  a 
paradox,  namely,  that  there  never  was  a  country  in  which  there 
was  more  private  worth  or  more  public  depravity  than  in  this 
and  in  expressing  his  firm  conviction  that,  were  the  present  qi 
tioD  to  be  decided  by  private  feeling,  the  minister  would  be  h 
in  a  minority  as  small  as  the  number  of  the  speakers. 

Gtnerel  FHipalrirli  hax-ing  aenuieicrd  in  Ihe  amendnml.  the  Hou* 
iSmon — oyM  50 ;   bum  132.     Thr  ganliim  wiu  Ihn^orr  nirgnlititd. 


I*' J 

'en  ■ 


DECEHPKn  ir- 
on tht  irM  IhefolIoiciiigmtMafftviiubroMghl/rim  hU  itnjuty:— 

"  GF.ORGE  R. 

"  llii  MojeKlif  thiaki proper  la  atqiiaiitl  Ihr  lioute  of  commiihi,  lAat  A*  iti 
prnrnl  mgai/rd  in  roiKtrliag  mfamret  with  hU  allitt,  in  order  lo  be  futfym 
jiarrd/or  lb*  trigumut  ohJ  ^eclual  pro$eriitioH  of  tht  iPor,  if  tke/ailurr  afkk 
Myrilj/'i  Hitnf*t  mdeavourt  la  'J/ecl  a  i/nieral  praee.  on  neurr  and  fi^anmnbk 
tfrmt,  I'lOuUi  tu^ortumaltly  mdrr  another  campaiyH  amtoidabU:  and  kU  Urn- 
jnly  mil  tmlfail  to  lake  lAifirtt  oppartunily  la  commutiieair  Ibt  rtiull  iffthnr 
diteitiiion*  lo  Iht  kouit.  In  Ike  inlerval  hit  M^nlf  tuHerivr;  thai  it  may  htrf 
Ik*  gmlett  imftorlance  lo  Ihr  common  eaute,  that  hu  AlajtMly  tho%ld  be  ndUirf 
to  eoHtimiae  nek  Imporary  advaoeei/or  Ihe  terrier  of  Ihe  emprror  at  ■<»  I* 
indirpBiuably  uicmary,  toitk  a  vine  to  nititanj  aptralioia  being  protrruled  with 
vigour  and  tffecl  at  as  ror/ji  period ;  ami  hia  Mnjetlg  reconmeiidt  it  lo  the  A*uv 
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to  etnuider  of  making  such  provision  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  most  expedient 
for  this  pmrpose.  "  G.  -R." 

On  the  19th  the  message  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the 
address — as  usual,  an  echo  of  the  message, 

Mr.  Sheridan  wished  to  ask  the  minister  two  questions — 
the  one  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  a  matter  of  opinion.  Whether 
the  whole  amount  of  the  money  advanced  to  the  emperor  (except- 
iog  a  small  sum  which  was  retained  out  of  the  last  payment  to 
his  imperial  Majesty)  is  not  now  due  to  this  country  ?  And 
while  this  sum  is  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  emperor  is 
applying  for  another  loan,  if  that  sum  should  be  doubled,  what 
security  have  we  that  any  punctuality  will  be  observed  by  the 
emperor  in  his  future  payments  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan  again  rose,  and,  after  a  short  introduction,  pro- 
posed the  following  amendment  at  the  end  of  the  address : — 

^^  Your  Majesty ^s  faithful  commons  having  thus  manifested 
their  determination  to  enable  your  Majesty  to  give  such  assist- 
ance to  your  Majesty's  ally,  the  emperor,  as  may  be  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  an  unfavourable  issue  to  the 
present  negotiations  for  peace,  cannot  omit  this  occasion  of  ex- 
pressing their  deep  regret  that  your  Majesty's  ministers  should, 
in  recent  instances,  have  presumed  to  issue  similar  assistances  to 
the  emperor  without  any  previous  application  to  parliament  so 
to  do ;  thereby  acting,  as  your  Majesty^a  gracious  message  ap- 
pears  in  a  great  measure  to  admits  in  defiance  of  the  established 
practice,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this 
house.*" 

Negatived  without  a  division. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  moved : — 

"  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500,000  he  given  to  his  Majesty  to  he  applied  to 
the  tervice  of  the  emperor,  to  he  issued  at  such  times  and  in  such  a  manner  as  his 
Majesty  may  see  most  proper," 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  the  minister  was  powerful  in  speech, 

and  seemed  to  have  had  a  patent  for  putting  words  together ; 

yet  he  had  discretion  enough  to  be  silent  on  proper  occasions,  as 

was  then  the  case  with  respect  to  one  point.     On  a  former  night 

be  had  stated  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  the  public  the 

knowledge  of  the  money  sent  to  the  continent ;  therefore,  it  was 

impossible  that  a  fair  account  could  have  been  given  to  thci  lvwi«o 

There  were  other  gentlemen  who  stood  in  a  situatioa 
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sibility,  besides  the  minister,  and  he  wished  to  hear  from  them 
some  information  on  the  subject.  He  wished  to  know  accurately, 
whether  any  interest  had  been  paid  for  the  money  already  borrowed 
by  the  emperor ;  or  whether  deductions  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose  out  of  the  instalments  advanced  to  his  Imperial  Majesty? 
It  was  material  that  the  house  know  this,  or  know  whether  the 
emperor  would  have  sent  the  interest,  provided  no  advances  had 
l)een  made  from  this  country,  in  order  that  they  might  judge  of 
his  future  punctuality.  The  British  parliament  must  expect  the 
punctuality  of  a  merchant,  and  not  depend  on  the  gallantry  of  a 
hero,  for  the  payment  of  these  sums.  He  would,  therefore,  add, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  "  That  £500,000  should  1 
granted  to  the  emperor  when  his  engagements  upon  the  last  h 
are  fulfilled,  or  satisfactory  reasons  given  for  ihe  faihirt 

Mr,  Sheridan  contended  that  the  guarantee  for  the  payment  ol 
the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemptlo 
of  the  principal,  stood  u|Hin  the  same  ground,  and  that  the  ci 
tors  of  the  emperor  in  each  case  look  to  the  public  as  their  { 
rantee.  He  doubted  whether,  without  advancing  fresh  s 
the  emperor,  he  could  have  paid  the  interest  of  the  former  buOJ 
t>orrowed,  and  thought  this  held  out  but  poor  cneouragement  Q 
expect  the  repayment  of  the  principal  sums  advanced.  He  wistH 
to  know  also  whether  the  actions  of  ihc  emperor's  Austrian  d 
minions  were  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Kngland  as  a  securitjrf 
Whether  the  £5000  monthly,  or  £60,000  annually,  had  I  ' 
paid  according  tu  the  treaty,  and  had  been  applied  towards  t 
buying  up  of  the  bonds  at  the  market  price,  and  for  the  purp 
of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  capital  of  the  li 
In  short,  Mr.  Sheridan  insisted,  that  there  was  a  failure  < 
emperor's  side  of  every  part  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  jC5OO,0O0 
now  proposed  to  be  advanced,  was  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  hi» 
former  engagement  with  the  British  public. 

Mr.  Sheridan  wished  to  know  whether  ministers  considervd 
themselves  authorised  to  lake  the  Prince  of  Conde's  army  in  Bri. 
tish  pay,  and  continuing  such  jiayments.  without  the  previo 
consent  and  approbation  of  ])arliament  f  For  this  nieauire,  h 
observed,  was  virtually  the  same  as  increasing  the  loan  to  t 
emperor. 

Mr.  Sheridan'i  amndmml  vaj  put  and  iKsolirfti  leitliout  a  dhMm. 
original  aJilrrn  was  tkm  valrd. 
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Dbcbmbbr  22. 

BILL    FOR    THE    BETTER    SUPPORT    AND  MAINTENANCE   OF   THE 

POOR. 

Mr,  put  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  no  subject  which  more  deserved  the  attention  of  the  house,  or  which  re- 
ftdred  a  more  canful  and  deliberate  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  certainly  agreed  that  there  was  no 
subject  which  was  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  house, 
or  which  more  demanded  their  most  diligent  and  serious  investi- 
gation. He  hoped,  however,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
persevere  in  maturing  his  system,  as  he  had  taken  the  subject  out 
of  the  hands  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Whitbread),  who  would 
have  prosecuted  it,  if  not  with  equal  ability,  yet  with  equal  zeal, 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  greater  degree  of  industry.  He  wished  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  at  least  entered  into  a  short  expla- 
nation of  the  particulars  of  the  plan  which  he  now  proposed  to 
bring  forward.  When  he  talked  of  the  approbation  given  to  the 
objects  of  the  bill,  he  ought  to  have  recollected  that  sanction  had 
been  given  in  a  former  parliament.  He  would,  however,  when 
the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  detail,  pay  it  the  closest  at- 
tention, and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  utmost 
advantage  to  that  class  of  the  community  for  whose  interests  it 
was  professedly  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  having  taken  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whitbread; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bill  which  he  now  proposed  to  be  brought  in  was  contrived  on 
a  much  more  enlarged  scale,  and  which,  when  put  in  execution,  would  supersede 
the  neeusUy  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Sheridan  reminded  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  bill 
which  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in,  referred  not  to  a  detached  measure  which  he  had  in  view,  but 
was  part  of  an  extensive  plan  which  he  then  had  in  agitation,  if 
the  house  had  permitted  him  to  prosecute  it. 


Fbbbuaby  27,  1797. 

STOPPAGE   OF    CASH   PAYMENTS   AT   THE   BANK. 

In  January,  1795,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  informed  the  chan- 
cellor qfthe  exchequer,  that  it  was  their  wish  "  that  kewoM  arrange  kiejbmneee 
for  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend  on  any  farther  airffifi*"*  ^reen 
them."     These  remonstrances  were  renewed  in  April  and  My^ftUmai 
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the  S(A  of  OrlobfT  Ihey  tent  a  writlen  paper  to  the  minw/rr,  whirh  contlitded 
tlaling,  "  f^  ahiolute  nfcetaily  mhieh  they  eonceivrd  to  exitl/or  diminuMiig  ll 
rant  of  their  preteni  advanctt  to  government,  the  tail  having  been  granted 
great  reluctance  on  lliMr  pari,  on  hia  pressing  tolicilatiomi,''  In  an  in/n-rii#^ 
irilh  the  ehancelior  of  the  exchequer,  srhich  look  place  an  the  23rd  of  the  samt 
Winth,  on  the  hant  to  the  emperor  being  mentioned,  the  goremor  atiared  Mr, 
Pitt,  "  that  another  loan  of  that  sort  leauld  go  far  to  ruin  (A«  country  ;*'  and  <m 
the  gth  of  February,  1707.  the  directors  ordered  Ike  goiiemor  to  inform  Ihetnintl' 
ter,  "  that  under  the  preient  state  of  the  bank's  advaneei  to  gor-ernment  here,  la 
agree  Kith  kit  ret/ueil  ofmakiag  a  farther  advance  of  £l,fiDO,(K)0  a*  a  loan  It 
Irrland,  yould  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank,  and  most  pmbabij/  bring  the  dirtelort 
to  shut  uji  their  doors."  ff'ith  this  caase,  another,  springing  out  of  the  tear, 
povrrfullg  co-operated — this  u-as,  the  dread  of  aa  invasion,  lehich  had 
tlie  farmers  and  others,  resident  in  the  parts  distant  front  Iheiaetropolit,  to  isitk- 
draw  their  money  from  the  hande  of  those  bankers  ailh  loAom  it  irii*  deporilt^ 
The  run,  therefore,  commenced  upon  the  country  banks,  and  the  demand  for  tptttt 
soon  reached  the  metropolit.  In  Ihia  alarming  ttate  the  miniftry  thought  fim- 
selves  compelled  to  interfere,  and  an  order  of  the  privy  founcil  teas  iuued 
26lk  nf  February,  prohibiting  the  directors  of  the  bank  from  "  isming  any  caik 
in  payment  tUt  the  tense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  thi 
proper  meaeurei  adopted  ttirreapon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  eircutation,  and 
supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom 
Juncture."     On  IheiJlkl/iefolUnciag  metmgc  icas  delivered  to  Ihehoute  <if  • 


\ 


"  George  R. 

"  Hit  Mfjesly  thinks  it  proper  to  commNMca/f  to  lA*  house  of  commaoM,  tritk- 
out  delay,  the  meaiure  adopted  to  obviate  the  ^erti,  which  night  be  occaeianed  by 
the  unutual  demand  of  specie  lately  ynade  .from  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  til 
metropolit.  The  pecuiiur  nature  and  exigency  of  the  cate  appeared  to  rc^uin,  in 
th' first  intlance,  th'  measure  contained  in  Iht  iirder  nf  council  rhick  hi*  M^etlj 
hiu  directed  to  be  laid  b^ure  the  house,  la  recommending  this  important  lahfeH 
to  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  the  hniiae  af  commons,  his  Mq/entp 
with  Iht  utmael  coiffidenct  on  the  experienced  iBiidom  and  firmnent  nf  hit 
ment/or  taking  tuch  nriuiirrji  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  meet  any  Irmporwf 
prtsture,  and  to  call  forth,  in  the  mast  effectual  manner,  the  eitentive 
of  hi*  kingdoms  in  support  of  their  jiublie  end  commercial  credit,  and  in  defmei 
Hf  their  dearest  interests.  "  O,  R.' 

Mr.  Pttt  moved,  "  Tlal  his  Mnjtsly's  message  be  taken  into  eoiuid»ratl»m  A* 
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Ms.  SiiKtiiDAN  rose,  not  to  pursue  tbeobKrvaLioDsnhicbh 
bcL-n  made  upon  ihe  present  critieul  &tate  of  the  country,  but  I 
express  liis  suqirise  tlmt  the  coDsiderstiun  of  the  urtler  in  coin 
should  he  put  off  for  a  single  day.    In  the  lirst  part  of  the  o 
he  found  iiotliing  hut  un  opiniun  respecting  the  circuti)HtaiK«*S 
the  hank,  aa  connected  with  the  present  state  of  public  nttw 
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lithe  conclusion  of  it  contained  nothing  less  than  a  ]>ositive  re- 
E^isitioD  of  al]  the  cash  in  the  bank — a  requisition  which,  how- 
■  strange  and  unconstitutional,  the  bank  directors  thought 
IdieiDBelves  bound  in  duty  to  obey.  The  order  certainly  was 
f  of  such  a  nature  that  the  house  had  a  right  to  expect  some  ex- 
planation on  the  subject.  The  conduct  of  the  minister,  however, 
had  suggested  to  him  a  motion,  upon  which  he  would  certainly 
take  the  sense  of  the  bouse,  and  upon  which  they  ought  not  to 
delay  a  single  hour  in  expressing  an  opinion.  He  should  endea- 
vour to  abstain  from  expressing  those  sentiments  of  indignation 
which  every  man  must  feel  on  this  occasion  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  remark,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  now  acting 
upon  the  same  system  of  delusion  which  bad  characterised  all  his 
admimstratiuu.  He  entertained  no  doubts  about  the  solidity  of 
the  bank,  and  would  rely  more  upon  their  own  statement  of  their 
situation  than  any  decluralioii  of  that  house  ;  nor  did  he  object 
to  the  public  pledging  their  security  for  the  outstanding  engage- 
ments of  the  bank ;  but  he  remonstrated  strongly  against  tiie 
mode  in  which  the  business  was  brought  before  the  legislature. 
What  right  liad  government  to  exercise  a  compulsory  [wwer  over 
llie  Bank  of  England  ?  The  fair  way  would  have  been  for  the 
bank  to  have  laid  a  btatemeut  of  their  situation  before  ihe  house, 
to  have  described  the  causes  to  which  their  embarrassments  were 
to  be  imputed,  and  to  have  prayed  for  that  interference  in  their 
behalf,  which  he  was  sure  the  legislature,  upon  proper  grounds, 
would  have  been  ready  to  grant.  Instead  of  this,  an  order  of 
council  had  been  issued  putting  the  whole  cash  of  the  bank  in  re- 
cjuiaition.  And  U[K)n  what  pretence?  To  satisfy  the  necessary 
demands  for  the  public  service !  What  right  had  government  to 
the  cash  of  the  bank  more  than  to  the  cash  of  any  individual  in 
the  kingdom  ?  As  well,  and  with  full  as  much  justice,  might  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  have  put  in  requisition  the  money  of  those 
wealthy  placemen  and  pensioners  who  were  planted  around  him. 
NaVi  this  would  not  have  been  so  bad  ;  for,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, by  an  act  of  compulsion  upon  the  bank,  he  was  obliging 
J  break  faith  with  its  creditors,  And  what  were  these  public 
ncie*  on  account  of  which  this  strange  and  unprecedented 
ire  was  adopted  ?  They  must  necessarily  be  euch  as  the 
c  paper  securities  could  not  satisfy.  With  respect  to  the 
ointmeDt  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  afiairs  of  the  bonk. 
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it  was  noturious  that  a  leak  had  sprung  in  the  vessel,  and  it  was  J 
pretty  evident  thai  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  es[iortation  of  1 
sjweie  to  foreign  countries;    as  to  the  criminality  of  the  pilot, 
that  would  be  matter  for  future  consideration.     Taking  that  for  I 
granted,  therefore,  of  which  every  one  was  perfectly  convinced,-  T 
that  the  immense  exportation  of  specie  was  the  cause  of  the  pre-  1 
hem  embarrassments,  he  should  move,  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  1 
this  house  that  no  farther  exportation  of  specie  or  gold  should  take   [ 
place  for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  un- 
til the  sense  of  parliament  should  have  been  taken  on  tliesubject> 
upon  a  full  review  of  the  causes  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
public. "     It  might  be  said  that,  in  a  season  of  such  great  dif- 
ficulties, it  was  not  prohablu'  that  the  minister  of  the  country  J 
would  take  a  step   which  would  add  so  much  to  their  pre»>l 
sure.     Wit)i  regard  to  his  professions,  he  had  seen  him  so  oflMll 
abandon  them  that  he  no  lunger  reposed  any  trust  cither  in  fafil 
representations  or  his  promises.      He  now  placed  as  little  confii 
dcnce  in  his  discretion.  After  his  boasting,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
of  the  high  state  of  public  credit ;  after  vaunting  his  address  in 
filching  so  much  money  from  the  country  without  its  being  pub- 
licly known  ;  and  after  bringing  down  the  communication  of  this 
day,  what  confidence  could   he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  place  in  his  difr- 
cretiun?     It  was  not  enougti  for  the  house  lu  leave  him  to  be 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  his  prudence,  fur  prudence  they  found, 
by  dire  ex[>erience,  lie  did  not  possess ;  nor  was  it  their  duty  lo 
be  satisfied  by  his  professions,  for  they  had  witnessed  hifi  pn^ 
mises   no   sooner  made   than   broken;   they  ought   to  say  no^ 
only  that  he  ought  not,  but  that  he  dared  not  lo  do  it.     He  (tiJ 
chancellur  of  the  exchequer)  might  plead  that  the  faith  of  tbfj 
coiuitry  was  pledged  to  the  emperor ;  but  was  not  the  faith  of  the 
bank  also  pledged  to  its  creditors.'     If  the  right  h on. gentleman 
urged,  tiiai  withholding  supplies  from  the  emperor  would  uoc*- 
siun  great  incouveniencics  in  carrying  on  tlie  war,  he  would  g 
that  this  might  be  true ;  but  of  two  evils  they  were  to  choow  t] 
lettKi,  and  then  he  would  ask  if  there  was  any  man  who  t' 
that,  were  we  to  go  un  furnishing  money  to  the  imjieria]  wmjfl 
this   country   would  find  any  compensation  in   their  possib] 
or  even  probable  successes,  for  the  certain  evils  which  it  1 
ihcrc-by  nustoin  ?    He  concluded  with  repeating  his  detcmiiaatitd 
to  lake  the  senw  of  the  house-  upon  lus  motion,  and  with  r 
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ing  his  opinion  that,  if  it  was  negatived^  the  country  would  one 
day  consider  them  as  the  accomplices  of  ministers  in  promoting 
its  destruction. 

Mr.  Piii  cmd  Mr.  Dundiu  replied  to  Mr,  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  be- 
cause they  could  not  fairly  meet,  seemed  determined  not  to  un- 
derstand his  motion.  In  its  nature  it  was  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  discussion  of  to-morrow.  [Here  Mr.  Sheridan  desired  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  motion  to  be  read.]  To-morrow  an  in- 
quiry was  to  be  moved  into  the  situation  of  the  bank.  His  ob- 
ject was  merely  to  pledge  the  house  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  that  measure  necessary,  before  any  remit- 
tances could  be  sent  to  the  emperor.  The  discussion  of  to-mor- 
row was  not  stated  to  be  for  any  such  inquiry,  and  therefore  he 
wished  ministers  to  be  prevented  from  sending  any  money  abroad 
till  it  was  obtained.  The  right  hon.  secretary  said,  that  the  facts 
on  which  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  bank  were 
founded,  were  not  at  all  connected  with  the  remittances  to  the 
emperor,  and  that  it  was  quite  on  the  other  side :  this  was  some- 
thing strange  indeed.  He  had  never  heard,  however,  that  there 
had  been  any  remittances  from  the  emperor  to  this  country,  if 
this  was  the  meaning  of  its  being  quite  on  the  other  side,  for  the 
emperor  had  never  even  yet  fulfilled  the  engagements  which 
this  country  had  guaranteed  ;  or^  perhaps,  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary meant  that  the  more  money  was  sent  abroad  the  more  would 
remain  at  home.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  too,  to  hear  that 
the  present  motion  should  be  construed  to  infer  that  no  more 
money  was  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor;  strange,  indeed,  it  was  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  not  understand  the  difference 
between  deferring  and  refusing  payment,  when  they  had  come 
forward  with  a  proclamation,  by  which  the  bank  were  authorized 
to  refuse  payment  of  their  notes  for  a  limited  time.  He  there- 
fore contended  that  it  was  fit  that  ministers,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  prevented  from  sending  any  money 
abroad,  till  parliament  had  fully  investigated  the  causes  from 
which  the  distress  arose. 

The  house  then  divided— for  the  order  of  the  day  247 ;  ^wui  if  70 ; 
ritjfagaiHBt  Mr.  Sfieridan'a  motioH  177 • 
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Mr.  Sheridan  said,  tliul  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  pre-   i 
sent  hill,  and  he  must  say,  that  a  worse  bill  he  had  never  seen. 
Its  principle  was  detestable.     It  was  a  libel  on  the  rich,  and  a 
libel  on  the  industry  of  the  country.     He  wished  with  the  hoa. 
gentleman,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  that  the  bill  were  entirely  given  up.     Had 
wished,  if  it  was  to  be  still  kept  up,  that  a  day  should  be  seC  I 
aside  Jor  the  discussion  of  it,  that  it  might  be  thrown  out  at  oncc^  I 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  convince  sm 
gentlemen  that  its  principle  was  so  foul  that  it  could  not  be  e 
tertained  by  the  house  for  a  single  moment. 

The  furthfr  foatidtratiaii  0/  (4*  rrport  of  ihit  bill  wu  pul  off  to  a  /alure  A 


FsBSUAiir  38. 

STOPPAGE  OP  CASH  PAYMENTS  AT  THE  BAN' 
T/ir  oTdtT  of  Iht  day  for  taking  into  considtralion  hit  Majritj/t  menage  beinf  ' 
read,  Mr.  Pill  moved  the  addrtu,  which  wn»  carried.  He  then  moved,  "  Tkat 
a  »ecrel  comiaittee  be  appointed  to  aaeertain  the  Intai  aeamiil  of  the  outrttmdbiff 
dimattdiOH  the  Bank  of  England,  andUkemu  of  the  fund*  for  diMcinTying  Uu 
eame ;  and  that  tkry  da  alto  report  their  opinion  of  lie  necemiti/  of  premdiaf 
for  Ike  conforinalion  and  continuanct  of  the  metuuru  taken  la  purtuiinee  of  ttim 
minute  of  council  on  the  20lh  init." 

Mu.  SiiKUiDAN  said,  after  the  last  speech  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchetjuer,  he  had  been  extremely  impatient  to  reply.     He 
had   been  very  ready,  however,  to  give  way  to  other  gentlemea 
who  wished  to  deliver  their  opiniana,  with  the  most  of  which  livj 
had  been  extremely  pleased.     He  would  have  regretted,  parli^ 
cularly,  had  be  prevented  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  faiotf 
(Mr.  Di'nt)  from  favouring  the  house  with  the  observations  tbejr 
bad  just  now  heard.     The  hon.  gentleman  began  with  lameuting 
the  scurrilous  mode  in  which  the  debate  had  been  conducted  oa 
both  sidet,  of  the  bouse,  and  by  way  of  a  lesson  of  politeneas  be 
added,  that  be  believed  the  motive  of  one  side  was  to  keep  in, 
V  hereas  that  of  the  other  was  to  get  into  place.     A  very  desirable 
object  to  be  sure  in  the  present  btatc  of  public  affairs !     He  fi 
told  tliein,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  an  enemy  v 
denJMl  ihe  existence  of  a  Being,  and  who  acknowledged  notb 
either  divine  or  human.    The  phraseology  was  vcryatronge. 
Sheridan  supgwsecl, however,  that  hcmeaiit  the  French  worea  ni 
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of  atheists.  Supposing  even  they  were,  he  by  no  means  conceived 
this  operated  as  an  apology  for  thai  unexampled  prodigality  witii 
which  the  war  was  conducted  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  an 
I  atheist  might  be  shot  at  as  little  expense  as  a  christian.     After 
\  adverting  to  Mr.  Dent's  speech  in  a  strain  of  pleasantry,  Mr.  She- 
lidan  professed  his  satisfaction  in  agreeing  with  most  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  given  way.     There 
certainly  was  no  moment  in  which  the  British  house  of  commons 
had  been  more  powerfully  called  upon  to  renounce  all  dependence 
[  on  mioisters.  and  to  repose  confidenee  in  themselves,  and  he  was 
I  happy  to  see  this  laudable  independence  manifesting  itself  in  the 
•peeches  of  this  evening.     In  the  last  speech  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  cxchecjuer,  upon  which  he  meant  to  make  a  few  remarks,  the 
right  hon,  gentleman  had  availed  himself  of  the  speaker's  indul- 
gence, and  of  the  forms  of  the  house,  by  which  the  opener  of  a 
debate  was  permitted  to  conclude  it.   He  had  no  doubt  in  making 
that  speech  he  wislied  to  conclude  the  debate;  it  by  no  means 
followed,  however,  because  he  had  spoken  a  second  time  the  de- 
bate should  be  concluded.  As  gentlemen  were  allowed,  howeven 
in  special  circumstances,  to  speak  twice  in  the  course  of  one  de- 
bate, he  was  aware  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  violated  the 
rules  of  the  house,  for  there  was  no  person  who  would  not  agree 
that  the  circumstances  on  which  he  spoke  were  very  particular, 
the  more  so,  as  he  was  left  by  his  friends  to  have  the  sole  conduct 
of  his  own  defence.     The  speech,  lie  owned,  was  a  very  strong 
one.    It  had  been  remarked  that  persons  were  sometimes  deprived 
oi  their  intellects  by  severe  distress,  and  from   the  tenor  of  his 
argument,  he  was  also  led  to  conclude  that  the  embarrassments 
of  hh  dtuatioD  had  produced  that  vffvet  upon  the  right  hon.  gen- 
llccnan.     In  mie  part  of  his  argument  he  advanced  the  absurd 
position,  that  were  goveniment  to  discharge  all  the  debts  they 
owed  to  the  bank,  as  the  payment  would  be  made  good  in  pajier, 
it  would  not  relieve  that  public  body  from  the  difUculties  pro- 
duced by  their  present  want  of  caish.     But  was  any  man  so  igno- 
not  as  not  to  know  the  deficiency  arose  nol  merely  from  the  posi- 
H     tivc  want  of  cash,  but  from  the  comparative  quantity  of  paper 
H    -which  tliey  had  issued,  and  the  demands  of  which  they  had  not 
H     caah  enough  to  answer  ?  Of  course,  when  this  paper  was  returned 
H     to  them,  they  would  find  themselves  at  liberty,  with  tafetv  to 
^^   thenwelves,  to  issue  a  gieater  proportion  of  their  specie. 
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stance,  supposing  the  Bank  of  England  to  have  issued  ten  i 
lions  in  paper  by  way  uf  luan,  and  to  be  possessed  of  one  milli 
in  cash,  as  a  sum  suHicient  to  answer  the  demand,  certainly  if  S 
millions  of  this  loan  were  paid  them,  they  might  issue  five  hiU 
dred  thousand  pounds  out  uf  the  million  of  specie,  because  tl 
run  upon  their  cash  would,  in  that  case,  be  diminished  preciseljf 
half.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  alleged  that  the  dividends 
on  stock  were  always  paid  in  notes.     But  were  the  notes  the  same 
before  that  they  are  now  ?      Was  not  the  question  always 
to  the  creditor,  whether  he  would  lake  his  dividend  in  paper  or  ij 
cash  ?     And  when  it  was  put  to  his  choice  he  took  it  in  papi 
because  he  might  have  had  cosh  if  he  pleased.     With  respt 
to  the  eiFect  of  the  measure  upon  the  bank  credit,  it  certainly  h 
inflicted  upon  it  a  very  severe  stroke,  and  he  saw  only  one  v 
in  which  it  could  possibly  recover  it,  which  was  by  the  bank 
coming  forward  and  showing  the  country  they  had  adopted  the 
measure  from  compulsion.     An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bastard) 
had  urged,  in  very  proper  and  becoming  language,  the  necessity 
of  cutting  off  everything  superfluous;  he  was  not  of  a  sanguis 
nary  disposition,  but  when  he  saw  a  person  presiding  in  one  at 
the  principal  departments  of  public  affairs,  and  ruining  the  com 
try  by  his  measures,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ought  to  be  a 
off  fifft ;  but  he  was  convinced  some  example  ought  to  be  mu 
for  the  instruction  of  both  the  present  and  of  future  times, 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  William  Pulteney)  observeil,  that  if  the  n 
sure  was  repeated  it  would  make  but  a  bad  joke.     If  it  v 
joke,  it  certainly  was  one  at  which  the  country  was  not  much  i 
posed  to  laugh  ;  but  if  it  was  tolerated  in  this  instance,  he  i 
afraid   that  these   facetious    measures   would    frequently   uccui3 
What  then  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  ever 
again  recurring?     An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Husscy)  had  said 
that,  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  bank,  government  had  only  to 
discharge  the  sums  advanced  them  by  the  bank  ;   hut  he  would 
add,  it  was  necessary  also  that  government  should  pay  all  thflr 
creditors  as  well  us  the  bank — they  should  pay  the  civil  list— 
ftliould  pay  the  halt-)>ay  officers,  wlio  were  now  almost  starvin 
-  llml  they  should  pay  their  agents  and   their  contracIiH«. 
Sheridan  conceived  it  was  by  no  means  a  temporary  expedieoH 
but  he  foresaw  that  the  bank  never  would  be  able  afterwsnl»|f 
defray   iln  outstanding  engagements  in  cash :    for  how   ' 
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possible  they  could,  since  they  were  about  to  issue  a  greater 
quantity  of  paper,  and  their  cash  was  seized  upon  for  the  public 
service  ?  The  hon.  baronet  who  advanced  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  who  knew  more  about  business  than  most  gentlemen  of  equal 
property,  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  acknowledge  the  error 
on  which  it  was  founded.  Mr.  Sheridan  next  reprobated  the 
transaction  as  a  step  to  associate  the  bankrupt  government  with 
the  solvent  bank;  a  partnership  which,  if  the  bank  directors 
knew  the  interest  of  the  concern  under  their  direction,  they  ought 
to  spurn,  and  to  force  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  withdraw  his 
indorsements  from  their  bills.  But  it  was  urged,  the  bank  had 
temporary  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  it  behoved  them  to,  adopt 
some  mode  of  granting  relief  to  that  important  public  body  The 
house  of  commons,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this  ;  no  applica- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  order  in  council ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  this  facetious  council,  instead  of  examining  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  acted  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Nay,  what  added  to  his  surprise 
was,  that  not  one  of  the  bank  directors  who  had  seats  in  that 
house  had  ever  come  forward  and  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  Some  information  was  certainly  necessary  before  the 
house  sanctioned  so  novel  and  dangerous  a  measure.  They  had 
heard  of  the  bank  a  short  time  ago  lending  two  millions  to  go- 
vernment; and  they  had  also  heard  of  the  dividends  on  bank 
stock  increasing.  Was  it  not  material  to  be  informed,  therefore, 
how  they  had  come  to  stop  payment  at  a  time  when  their  affairs 
seemed  to  be  going  on  so  prosperously  ?  Perhaps  the  directors 
might  be  to  blame;  he  did  not  say  it  was  so,  but  the  house 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  not  so.  They  were  not  even 
apprised  whether  it  was  the  wish  of  the  bank  that  the  measure 
should  be  adopted.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  it  was, 
but  he  took  nothing  upon  his  word,  and  therefore  called  upon 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  to  come  forward  and  say 
whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  at  their  desire  the  order  in  council 
had  been  issued.  There  was  something  unaccountable  on  the 
face  of  the  business  for  the  bank  to  announce  its  own  solvency 
immediately  after  it  had  been  ordered  to  stop  payment;  and  if 
it  was  solvent,  why  was  an  order  issued  which  would  operate  so 
much  to  the  injury  of  their  credit?  For  hit  owp  ^art,.  be  did 
not  approve  of  opening  a  committee  to  ii 
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the  bank,  because  he  had  the  firmest  confidence  in  its  soliditjff 
and  such  an  inquiry  might  considerahly  hurt  its  credit ;  but  I 
deemed  it  highly  expedient  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  ground?  upon  which  the  order  in  council  had 
been  issued.  He  was  of  opinion,  at  all  events,  the  twa  inquiries 
ought  not  to  be  separated.  An  instruction,  if  necessary,  roiglll 
be  given  to  the  committee,  to  report  upon  the  circumstances)^ 
the  bank  before  it  entered  upon  the  other  inqiury.  But  he  did 
not  perceive  so  much  dispatch  was  requisite,  because  the  pnv 
damation.  at  present,  had  all  the  effect  of  a  law,  and  a  bill  might 
he  immediately  passed  as  a  matter  of  temporary  accommodatiou, 
to  enable  the  bank  to  issue  small  notes.  So  far,  however,  as  htfj 
had  made  up  his  opinion,  he  disapproved  of  a  committee  to  ifll 
quire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  bank,  as  such  an  inquiry 
nnght  he  productive  of  evil,  and  could  not  possibly  do  any  goott. 
For  what  was  the  result  expected  to  be  ?  There  was  but  one 
hope,  and  one  opinion,  that  the  bank  would  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly secure.  Why  ihen  should  the  public  guarantee  thdl' 
notes?  As  well  might  the  Master  of  the  Mint  indorse  a  guiiu 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  this  guarantee  which  government  « 
gi'nerously  offered  to  the  bank  ?  Government  first  lays  hands  on 
the  cash  of  the  bank.  Next  day  government  says, "  You  cannot  pay 
your  notes."  "  No,"  replies  the  bank,  "  because  you  have  taken 
away  our  cash."  "  Very  well,  then,'"  say  government,  "  You  must 
stop  payment  till  we  examine  into  your  affairs,  form  a  partner- 
ship, and  indorse  your  bills."  The  bank  might  very  justly  an- 
swer, *'  Give  us  back  our  cash,  and  we  neither  want  your  partner- 
ship nor  your  guarantee."  Had  such  a  man  a.s  Sir  John  Barnard 
presided  at  the  bank,  he  would  have  taken  the  order  of  council 
and  thrown  it  in  the  face  of  the  messenger,  for  in  either  c 
was  an  affront  upon  that  body.  If  they  had  cash,  what  right  } 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  seize  upon  it ;  if  they  1 
none,  it  via»  an  insult  to  pretend  to  prohibit  them  from  iesuilfl 
it.  And  what  was  the  value  of  this  gauronlce,  which  goref 
ment  was  so  generous  as  to  offer  to  the  bank  P  Had  not  govet 
ment  broken  its  faith  with  all  its  creditors,  with  the  hank,  wifl 
the  Kmperor  of  Germany,  and  with  every  individual  who  w« 
in  possession  of  its  acceptances  ?  The  solidity  of  the  bank  wouH 
be  infinitely  stronger,  if  it  rcmaineil  entirely  unconnected  wlq 
K>  discreditable  a  partner.     Mr.  Slieridnn  then  suggested  t 
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stqos  which,  in  his  opinion^  ought  to  be  taken,  if  the  difficulties 
really  existed.  Bank-notes  ought  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  to 
government^  and  government  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make 
every  payment  in  bank-notes,  except  the  dividends  on  the  public 
stocky  vrhich  ought  to  be  paid  in  cash.  He  was  unfriendly  to  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  bank,  but  instead 
of  opposing  it,  he  would  move  an  amendment,  that  these  words 
be  indexed  into  the  original  motion  after  'Uhis  house  ;'*  '^and 
also  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  order  in 
council,  and  the  grounds  of  providing  for  the  order  in  council, 
dated  the  26th  of  February^  providing  for  the  confirmation  and 
continuance  of  measures  contained  in  said  order." 
7%e  koute  divided  upon  the  amendment — ayes  11  ;  noes  244. 


March  1.  ^.-— -■ 

STOPPAGE    OF    CASH    PAYMENTS    AT    THE    BANK. 

Mr.  HUberforee  Bird  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  suspend,  for  a  time 
Umited,  the  operations  of  two  acts  (prohibiting  the  issuing  of  any  promissory 
note  for  lest  than  twenty  shillings,  payable  any  otherwise  than  upon  demand,  Sfc.) 
OS  far  as  related  to  hankers  not  residing  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  borough  of  Southward. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  deplored  the  necessity  to  which  we 
were  now  driven  upon  the  subject  of  specie  all  over  this  kingdom. 
The  remedy  now  proposed,  he  feared  and  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  evil ;  yet,  if 
omitted,  a  greater  evil  might  ensue;  and  when  two  evils  pre- 
sented themselves  to  view,  it  was  of  course  proper  to  choose  the 
lesser ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  idea  he  had  upon  the 
subject,  not  pretending  to  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
it,  he  thought  that  the  remedy  which^  was  now  proposed  must 
be  adopted.  But  he  could  not  help  saying  a  few  words  upon 
this  matter,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  vast  importance. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  manufacturers  and  bankers 
in  the  country  were  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  live,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  inconvenience  in  this 
measure,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  notes  as  they  became 
due ;  but  he  thought  the  case  was  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
capital,  and  therefore  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark 
were  to  be  omitted  in  the  bills,  according  to  the  liOD.  goitleman^s 
intentioD  at  present.    That  there  might  begrar*  ind 
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inconvenience  in  the  extension  of  the  bill,  he  had  no  doubt ;  for, 
most  unhappily  for  this  country,  there  must  be  great  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  in  the  whole  progress,  and  in  every  branch  o 
this  subject ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  to  go  o 
without  making  some  provision,  in  this  respect,  for  the  capital  al 
well  as  for  the  country  ;  and  here  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  ■ 
he  was  confounded  when  he  looked  at  the  probable  conseijuenca 
to  which  the  measure  which  gave  birth  to  these  applfcatiot 
might  lead.  He  knew  not  what  provision  was  made,  or  could  h 
made,  for  the  payment  uf  workmen,  manufacturers,  tradesmsf 
or  others,  even  for  next  Saturday  night.  He  was  sure,  that  i 
any  measure  was  to  be  adopted  upon  the  subject,  not  a  moment 
ought  to  be  lost.  If  a  poor  man  was  to  be  paid  by  a  guinea 
note  instead  of  a  guinea,  and  no  man  would  give  him  change  for 
it  without  a  discount  of  seven  shillings,  to  what  dreadful  con 
sequences  might  this  not  leadP  What  would  a  poor  man  i 
with  his  fourteen  shillings  instead  of  his  guinea  ?  M'hat  woul^ 
the  still  poorer  man  do,  whose  whole  weekly  wages  amounted  l| 
no  more  (lian  fourteen  shillings  ?  and,  he  believed,  the  averaj 
price  of  weekly  labour  was  not  higher.  Indeed  he  apprehended 
the  most  dreadful  consequence  would  soon  ensue  from  tha 
things ;  nor  did  he  know  how  the  evil  was  to  be  averted.  He 
mentioned  these  things,  that  every  man  in  the  house  should  in- 
stantly tumh  is  thoughts'to  the  subject.  It  would  be  dreadf<4 
indeed,  if  these  notes,  instead  of  money,  nhould  become  i 

algnnta  ;  and  he  feared  it  would  be  so. 

Mr.  put  thought  the  tffectt  of  tht  luipention  might  be  beneficial  te 
Weitmituler,  anxl  Siiuthwark.     lie  Mhould  thrrefore  to'uh  for  leave  (< 
the  hill  Ikol  it  thuuid  be  larger  than  the  motion  atkcd ;  ami  therefore  moetJ,  m 
an  amendment,  "  That  the  cji^rption  iRimld  be  left  out."     'J'hii  teat  anenUitt, 

Mr.  Fox  moBed — *>  T^at  a  committee  be  appointed  lo  in^ire  into  Iht « 
which  have  produced  the  order  <f  touneil, "  Mr.  Pitt  mid,  he  objtettd  to  a 
appointment  </  a  TommiHre  at  note  propoied,  but  not  to  the  inqviiy,  or  (all 
being  conducted  by  the  coaimiUet  nou>  appointed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  the  c 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  now  proposed,  was  precisely  that  whifli 
was  suggested  by  the  amendment  which  he  had  moved,  and  whiei 
was  rejected  last  night.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a 
the  dignity  of  the  house  with  much  warmth,  and  here  h«  n 
permitted  lo  retort  upon  him ;  but  his  speech  was  so  barren  s 
argiimmt,  that  it  need  only  be  repeated  to  appear  ridiciiloiu 
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Mr.  Sheridan  admitted  that  the  mode  of  appointing  committees 
bj  ballot  was  a  good  one  at  first,  but  it  was  now  become  one  of 
those  good  rules,  and  good  practices,  which  are  so  often  con- 
verted into  masks  of  imposture  and  abuse.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman aiFected  to  treat  a  public  canvass  for  a  committee  as  ab- 
surd and  indecent.  But  he  might  have  recollected,  that  he 
himself  had  recourse  to  that  absurd  and  indecent  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  at  a  very  critical  period  (the  time  of  the 
regency).  He  would  now  ask  him  why,  at  that  time,  he  gave 
into  such  absurdity,  and  induced  the  house  to  act  in  a  manner 
so  unbecoming  its  dignity  P  It  was  because  at  that  time  he  knew 
the  case  to  be  delicate  and  nice,  and  that  the  country  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  balloted  committee,  which  they  knew 
to  be  a  jury  packed  by  ministers,  to  serve  the  purposes  which 
they  had  in  view.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asked  why  they 
could  object  to  a  committee  whose  names  they  did  not  know  ? 
What  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say,  if  he  should  assert 
that  their  names  were  known,  and  that  several  members  who  had 
treasury  lists  put  into  their  hands  at  the  door  of  the  house,  went 
away  in  disgust  ?  He  could  not  be  permitted,  by  the  forms  of 
the  house,  positively  to  say  who  would  be  on  the  list  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  he  should  merely  mention  who,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  proper  persons,  and  whose  names,  he  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict, would  appear  on  the  list  to  be  given  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  If,  however,  that  list  agreed  with  his  prediction,  he  pre- 
sumed it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  such  a  prophet 
as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  chances  of  a  fair  ballot.  The  names  were 
very  respectable,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  so,  in 
order  to  give  a  colour  to  the  business.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  read 
the  names  on  bis  list  as  follows : — 

Sir  John  Scott,  a  very  respectable  name. 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq.,  a  very  proper  person. 

Charles  Bragge,  Esq. ;  he  will  entertain  the  committee  with 
critical  remarks. 

John  William  Anderson,  Esq. 

John  Pane,  Esq. 

Thomas  Grenville,  Esq. 

William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

Charles  Grey,  Esq. ;  very  proper  indeed. 

Sir  John  Mitford. 
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William  Husaey,  Esq. 

W.  Wilberforce  Bird,  Kaq. 

William  Plumer,  Esq, 

Thomas  Powys,  Esq. 

John  Blackburne,  Esq. 

Thomas  Bervey  Bramston,  Esq. 

AU  very  respectable  gentlemen  ! 

He  must  observe,  however,  that  in  this  list  ministers  ha vi 
preserved  the  rules  of  proportion,  for  his  side  of  the  house  were 
entitled  to  have  five  and  a  fraction.  He  did  not  charge  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  with  making  out  the  list  himself.  Here, 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Dundas)  smile,  as  if  he  would  say,  "  No,  my  right  hon,  friend,  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  never  suspected  such  a  thing;  but 
there  are  plenty  around  perfectly  competent  to  the  task."  With 
respect  to  the  question  itself,  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  or  not,  if  another  committee  was  not  ap* 
pointed.  An  hon.  general  had  endeavoured  to  account  for 
secretary  at  war  not  signing  the  order  of  council ;  he  believi 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  reflections  it  contained  agaio&t 
alarmists ;  for  he  was  so  rooted  an  alarmist  himself,  that  he  WM 
sure  he  could  not  believe  that  any  of  his  tribe  could  act  in  a  man- 
ner  worthy  of  reprehension.  He  begged  pardon  of  the  house  for 
being  jocular  on  so  grave  a  subject ;  but,  even  amidst  the  wreck  of 
public  credit,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  country's  ruin,  it  was  im- 
pussible  not  to  Uugh  at  the  juggling  tricks  and  miserable  shifts 
to  which  ministers  had  recourse  to  screen  themselves 
puoishment, 

Tim  ftouie  difidfil—for  the  motien  07;  agaia$l  it  141. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved — "  That  Mr.  Fox  be  added  to 
committeee  on  the  alTairs  of  the  bank,  &c." 

7%i  home  divided — ayn  S3  ;  noei  144. 
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stoppack  of  cash  payments  at  the  bank. 

A  eUiue  mat  brougki  tip  It/  Xfr.  Bird,  which  he  mat  dtt'iroiM  ihoidd  tt  ■ 

terled  in  the  tilt,  ci».— "  That  if  any  prrion  thwld  fail  in  ihr  patpntnl  ef  a  " 

three  day  t^firr  it  berame  due,  thai  it  ihoalil  he  lawful  for  thejutlieet  to  tatm- 

(BOB  him  before  them,  to  award  coih  to  the  plaint^,  tvilh  the  paymml  a/  <*' 
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eaat  of  tht  nott,  and  to  levy  distreis  upon  Ike  ffftcis  of  the  person  lofailif;/ 
fliit  engagement." 

Mr.  Sheridan  stated,  this  was  as  important  a  subject  as  could 
|K>ssibly  engage  the  attention  of  the  house  in  the  present  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  the  country.     One  unfortunate  consequence 
I  would  follow  from  the  issue  of  those  bills,  that  if  any  should  not 
|e  paid,  a  general  distrust  would  take  place  with  respect  to  their 
Jidity,  and  the  whole  would  undergo  a  most  alarming  deprc- 
"dalion.      At  the    same  time  it  would  be   a   most  unfortunate 
thing  to  hold  out  to  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  a 
menace  of  being  imprisoned  or  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  if, 
Dot  from  any  fraudulent  purpose,  but  from  the  failure  of  remit- 
tances or  the  pressureof  the  times,  they  should  be  unable  to  make 
good  their  engagement.    If  the  bill  was  accompanied  with  such  a 
menace,  instead  of  having  the  effect  to  afford  a  temporary  relief 
to  their  credit,  it  would  tempt  them  rather  to  incur  the  evils  of 
itamediate  bankruptcy,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  subjected  to  a 
punishment  so  painful  and  degrading     At  the  same  time,  if  these 
bills  were  to  rest  merely  on  nominal  credit,  they  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  to  afford  relief  to  the  laborious  poor.     If  pre- 
Kiited  to  the  baker  and  butcher,  they  would  not  be  accepted  by 
them  to  their  full  amount,  and  this  circumstance  must  also  tend 
I       to  create  a  general  depreciation.     He  should  therefore,  propose, 
Utit  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  that  the  persons  issuing  those  notes, 
^Btt  1  lecurity  for  their  payment,  should  previously  deposit  pro- 
^f  Jfrty  adequate  to  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued,  and  that  no  in- 
1       i^viduals  should  be  allowed  to  issue  those  notes,  whose  substance 
did  not  allow  them  to  make  this  deposit.     This  precaution,  he 
'wiarked,  would   remove  every  chance  for  fraud  or  deprecia- 
tioni  which  must  otherwise  inevitably  take  placein  the  circula- 
tion of  this  paper.     If  manufacturers  were  in  such  a  situation  as 
'"  justify  them  in  i.isuing  those  notes,  they  must  either  be  on 
'"ch  a  footing  of  credit  with  their  banker,  or  in  possession  of 
S^wi  bills,  which  would  enable  theai  to  produce  security  to  the 
amount  of  the  notes  issued.     He  illustrated  his  proposition  by  re- 
aring to  the  instance  of  lottery  tickets.     The  dealers  in  those 
"ckels  were  allowed  to  divide  them  in  small  shares  for  the  ac- 
'^oimodatiop  of  their  customers,  after  having  deposited  the  ori- 
PiUil  tickets  as  a  security.     He  then  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
"*  ooiFethat  evening  for  an  immediate  supply  of  copper  coinage. 
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in  pennies  and  two-pennies,  for  the  relief  of  the  laborious  pool 
He  should  not  move  for  any  fresh  coinage  of  halfpence,  as,  l 
these  were  of  the  proper  standard,  they  niiiat  tend  to  cut  out  all 
those  which  were  now  in  circulation  ;  an  evil  which  might  be  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  relief  it  was  intended  to  afford.  He 
could  not  confide  for  a  moment  in  the  dibgence  of  miniater»f^ 
else,  when  they  foresaw,  as  they  must  necessarily  have  done,  t 
approach  of  this  great  public  calamity,  they  would  have  taked 
measures  to  have  had  by  this  time  waggon-loads  of  this  UBefut 
coin  coming  up  from  Bolton's  manufactory  at  Birmingbam. 

7^e  clavK,  of Ifr  lami;  further  drscuagioH,  wenl  [hroHghHif  eommillee,  nw. 
o  ptnalli/  thai  a  magUlralf  might  infiiet  u:at  linilpd  to  the  turn  of  Itcnty  til 
lin'jt !  and  being  rtporM,  il  was  added  to  the  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved,  *' That  an  bumble  address  be  prj 
sented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  gire 
directions  that  measures  may  be  taken  for  procuring  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  such  copper  coinage  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
the  payment  of  the  laborious  poor  in  the  present  exigency." 
.     Ordered. 
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THANKS    TO   ADllIRAL    SIR    JOHN   JEHVIB. 

Mr.  Dundat  moved,  "  Thai  the  fhankt  nf  Ihii  houte  (wjjirm  la  A 
.It/hn  JeniU,  Kniglil  nf  the  nott  htinourable  ordi-r  nf  Ihr  Bath,  for  hit  d 
t/aUant  conduct  in  Ihf  matt  brilliant  and  deeiaiin  niclory  obtained  ourr  Mr  5 
Jleet,  on  the  I4/A  day  ^f  Febrtutry  latt,  by  the  fleet  uadrr  hia  comatatid." 

Mr.  Keeiie  did  not  connider  thii  motion  mfficietit,  and,  IJierefori 
ditim  to  if,  "  That  an  humble  addren  be  preienled  to  hit  Mnjeity,  thai  hit  A 
jeity  wovld  be  gradoutiy  pleated  lo  coifer  tome  tignal  marlt  nf  hit  rvytU/aK 
ON  Admiral  Sir  John  Jeniit.  for  hit  galbint  andnrriloriou*  exerttotu  oafAr  II 
lif  February,"  i(e, 

Mr.  Sheriddn  said,  it  is  impossible  but  that  every  man  must 
feel  the  sentiment  that  everything  thut  can  be  done  by  this  houne, 
might  to  be  done  in  the  present  instance  to  cxpnas  our  high 
sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  and  eminent  services  of  the  fcal< 
lant  admiral,  1  differ,  however,  from  the  hon.  mover  of  the  n- 
solutiun,  who  has  stated,  that  for  the  sake  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  t 
is,  at  all  events,  desirous  that  it  should  ap)tear  on  the  joun 
this  house.  If  the  motion  be  put  and  upt>osed,  to  insert  it  o 
journals  of  this  house,  instead  of  adding  to  the  well-earned  r 
tation  of  thut  bravo  officer,  woidd,  I  conceive,  have  n  contn 
effect.     The  journals  of  lhi«  house  do  not  contain  the  recordsfl 
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that  brave  officer's  glory.  They  would  only  bear  testimony  to 
the  rejection  of  the  motion.  I  cannot,  however,  submit  to  the 
doctrine*  that  this  house  have  no  right  to  interfere  to  express 
their  marked  approbation  of  a  distinguished  character,  or  to 
apply  to  his  Majesty  to  signalize  the  most  eminent  public  ser- 
vices by  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  If  there  was  any 
chance  that  the  present  motion  would  be  passed  unanimously,  it 
would  experience  my  warmest  approbation.  I  cannot  allow  the 
proud  boast  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  pass  unnoticed,  that 
in  no  instance  has  there  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
government  any  degree  of  insensibility  to  the  worth  of  gallant 
officers,  or  any  want  of  promptitude  to  reward  the  claims  of  pub- 
lic services.  The  very  mention  of  the  name  of  the  hon.  admiral 
must  forcibly  recal  the  recollection  of  his  former  services,  and 
the  degree  of  attention  which  they  experienced  from  the  execu- 
tive government.  No  mark  of  honour— rno  testimony  of  reward 
has  hitherto  followed  from  his  gallant  exertions,  which  ministers 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  notice  in  terms  of  the  highest  pane- 
gyric. While  they  have  withheld  from  him  and  other  illustrious 
characters,  the  just  reward  of  their  merit,  on  whom  have  they 
chosen  to  throw  away  their  honours  ?  On  persons  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  professional  desert,  who  can  exhibit  no  claims  of 
public  service.  The  late  instances  of  individuals,  on  whom,  for 
DO  reason  whatever  that  could  justify  any  addition  of  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  the  distinction  of  the  peerage  has  been  con- 
ferred, undoubtedly  tend  to  cheapen  the  honour,  and  to  take 
away  from  it  all  idea  of  reward  for  public  services.  If  any 
hcHiour  could  be  conferred  on  the  gallant  admiral,  in  a  way  so 
marked  as  to  separate  it  from  the  mass  of  honours  which  have 
been  lavished  on  others,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  only  be  a  just 
tribute  for  his  distinguished  services.  I  conceive  that  I  am  fully 
borne  out  by  facts,  when  I  aver,  that  honours  have  not  lately 
been  conferred  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  public  voice  or  the 
public  wishes.  I  need  only  allude  to  the  instance  of  a  noble 
lord  (Howe)  who,  by  his  gallant  and  able  conduct  had  formed 
the  strongest  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  justice  of  his  country. 
A  blue  riband  was  then  vacant.  It  was  pointed  out  for  the  noble 
lord  by  public  expectation  and  public  rumour.  The  noUe  lord 
could  certainly  feel  no  desire  for  such  a  distinction  from  any  mo- 
tive of  personal  vanity  :  but  it  was  natural  he  should  witfhy  tor 
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the  dignity  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged,  tlial  it  should 
experience  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal  appro- 
bation. But,  instead  of  the  blue  riband  being  given  to  the^ 
gallant  and  venerable  admiral,  he  was  offered  a  jMillry  bauble 
which  he  properly  rejected,  while  this  signal  honour, 
ought  only  to  be  accorded  lo  the  highest  merit,  was  jerked  o 
the  shoulders  of  a  person,  for  what  claims  of  public  servict 
I  confess,  I  know  not,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  tbl 
country  must  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

Mr.  Kvent,  in  coapHancr  u-ilh  the  tciih  of  a  great  majority  in  the  honte.  ut 
drew  himolioii.     Mr.  Dandas'i uiai  earried  nem.  ton. 


Marcb  9. 
stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  bank, 
Mr.  Siieridan  begged  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  u] 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  as  they  were  materii 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  day,  and  afterwards 
such  a  proposition  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  seemed  lo 
require.  The  first  measure  which  he  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
was,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  impression  which  the  report 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  might  have  upon  the  public  opinit 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  bank,  because,  according  to 
report  of  the  committee,  the  government  was  rcjjresented  as 
debtor  to  the  bank  in  various  sums,  independent  of  elei 
millions  which  the  committee  reckoned  as  forming  so  much 
the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  when,  in  fact,  that  sum  of  eleven 
millions  was  no  debt  at  all ;  and  a  declaration  of  such  a  nature 
was  entirely  calculated  to  mislead.  Instead  of  being  included 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  as  a  debt,  it  should  have  been 
reckoned,  what  it  really  is,  an  annuity  of  .^350,000  per  annum, 
that  being  the  stipulated  interest  for  the  sum  during  a  certAin 
period  of  years.  If  the  eleven  millions  were  actually  bclonj 
to  die  eOects  of  the  bank,  and  available  al  any  time,  and  for 
purpose,  (hat  sum  might  be  made  applicable  in  any  exigency 
discharge  any  demand  which  might  occur;  but  that  could  not 
Iw  called  a  debt  where  there  were  no  means  of  claiming  the 
DO  reckoned.  Government  might  pay  off  that  sum  if  they  wen 
BO  inclined,  it  is  (rue ;  but  it  was  improbable  that  it  would 
BO ;  nor  was  it  at  present  very  probable  that  guvcrninenl 
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pay  it  off  in  1814,  that  Wing  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  years 
for  which  it  was  obtained,  when  it  could  retain  the  use  of  it  for 
so  small  an  interest  as  three  per  cent.     Theie  was  no  power  in 
uAe  bank  to  compel  the  payment  of  tliia  money  at  any  period,  and 
^^K  psymeut  of  it  rested  solely  on  the  option  of  the  goveroment. 
1  The  bank,  as  a  corporation,  was  merely  a  vehicle  for  managing 
the  national  debt ;  and  so  long  as  the  national  debt  existed,  the 
bank  would  exist  also ;  it  would  be  a  corporation  to  the  end  of 
time.     He  wished,  indeed,  it  might  not  be  so  ;  but  he  repeated 
it  would  be  a  corporation  to  the  end  of  time,  if  the  national  debt 
remained  unpaid.     So  far,  then,  it  was  evident,  that  eleven  mil- 
lions did  not  form  a  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  but 
onlygaveit  an  annuity;  and  this  was  an  instance,  he  would  not  say 
of  the  inaccuracy  or  deliberate  intention  uf  the  committee  to  mis- 
lepresenl,  but  of  a  statement,  in  consequence  of  which  a  sort  of 
impression  had  gone  abroad,  as  if  that  money  were  immediately 
applicable  to  any  object  of  national  relief.     The  inquiry  then 
would  be,  of  what  effects  the  seventeen  millions  are  composed 
which  are  to  defray  the  outstanding  engagements  of  the  bank  ; 
they  consist,  of  course,  of  cash  in  hand,  of  other  disposable  se- 
curities, and  of  bills  which  the  bonk  has  discounted.     If  part  of 
the  assets,  then,  consist  in  bills  which  have  been  discounted,  the 
notion  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  was  proper,  in  desiring 
10  know  the  increase  or  decrease  of  those  discounts  ;  for  if  the 
bank  were  to  continue  to  issue  fresh  discounts,  whatever  might 
We  been  the  incredible  distress  of  individuals,  according  to  the 
W  baronet  (Sir  Benjamin  Hammel),  after  it  had  refused  to 
psy  its  own  notes,  althoiigh  he  did  not  wish  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  extending  its  discounts,  he  was  obliged  to 
'»J>that  the  distress  of  individuals  was  the  only  excuse  for  such  a 
measure.     He  now  came  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  bank  in 
fwpect  to  government.     It  appeared  by  the  paper  on  the  table, 
t^wigoveniment  owed  £9,964,000  to  the  bank,  which  remained 
^fwt  of  their  assets,  and  the  permanent  securities  for  defraying 
ihe  f  13,770,000  of  outstanding  demands  upon  it.     Now,  what 
I  bad  been  the  conduct  of  government  in  this  affair,  but  the  most 
I  niraordinary  that  ever  occurred  ?     By  parity  of  reasoning,  let 
I  ""y  gentleman  take  a  supposable  case  of  individuals  acting  in 
I  IneBame  way,  and  see  how  it  would  stand.     If  a  merchant,  for 
:,  had  assets  in  bonds,  merchandize,  discounts,  and  otiier 
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disposable  commodities,  to  the  value  of  £17,000,  out  uf 
lie  owed  to  various  creditors  £13,000,  but  bad,  on  the  pt 
tra  side  of  his  accompt,  £10,000  due  to  him  by  one  man,  wbiclt 
waa  within  £3,000  of  the  extent  of  bis  engagements,  would  not 
that  merchant  think  it  very  extraordinary  cimduct  in  that  tnui  if 
he  said,  "Sir,  I  understand  that  your  affairs  are  in  a  tid 
way ;  let  me  make  an  inquiry,  and  examine  them  ;  and  if, 
a  strict  examination,  I  discover  that  you  have  wherewithal 
due  lime  to  extricate  yourself  from  your  difficulties,  and  di**' 
charge  your  debts,  I  will  not  say  that  I  may  not  guarantee  them 
for  you."     Yet,  however  extraordinary  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing might  appear,  such  had  actually  been  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing between  the  government  and  the  bank.     To  go  back  to  the 
comparison — the  gentleman  would  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  pay 
me  the  money  you  owe  me  before  you  make  such  a  request, 
then  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  every  demand  without  your  inl 
ference  ?" — Such  sliould  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
the  bank  upon  the  present  occasion.    He  would  not  say,  that  the 
government  had  uut  been  highly  criminal ;  and  that  the  directora 
of  the  bank  had   not  committed  great  errors.     He  might  lie 
blamed,  at  such  a  crisis,  for  sj>eaking  so  plainly  ;  but  plain  deal- 
ing was  now  the  only  method  to  recover  public  crediL     Tbe 
next  inquiry  was,  whether  the  bank  had  declined  all  at  once,  or 
huR'ercd  a  gradual  decrease  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  the  case,  how 
happened  it  that  the  fatal  effects  which  ensued  were  not  foreeccOt 
nor  measures  taken  to  prevent  liiem.     About  four  years  ago  tiM 
bank  increased  their  dividend  to  seven  per  cent,,  which  indii 
a  growing  prosperity  ;  and  granting  that  to  be  the  case, 
they  have  declined  all  at  once  ?     Was  the  house  and  the  pu] 
to  imagine,  when  the  bank  undertook  to  subscribe  one  miUj 
last  year  towards  the  loyalty  loan  of  eighteen  millions,  thai 
were  then  suffering  a  gradual  decrease.'  because  if  thvy 
how  happened  it  that  government  did  nut  take  one  measure 
pay  the  debt,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  it  owed  to  the  bank, 
prevent  the  inconveniences  which  it  has  lately  been  subjected 
but  on  the  contrary,  took  an  additional  sum  of  one  milli 
ap[>cared  as  if  it  had  almost  been  the  desire  and  plan  of  govii 
ment  to  reduce  the  bank  to  such  a  situation  ;  and  nothing  s)i 
of  infatuation  on  the  part  of  die  bank  could  have  submitted 
.\uch  conduct.     If  tin.'  prcM^nt  dilHcullies  were  foreaevn*  why 
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the  govemment  shut  the  door  when  the  books  for  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  loyalty  loan  of  eighteen  millions  were  open,  and  when 
people  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  came  forward  with  their 
money,  and  were  disappointed  P     Why,  instead  of  closing  the 
account  at  eighteen  millions,  did  they  not  extend  it  to  thirty 
millions^  when  they  found  they  could  raise  the  money  with  so 
little  trouble  and  inconvenience  ?     Did  they  fear,  that  by  keep- 
ing the  books  open  for  the  receipt  of  a  larger  sum  than  they  had 
ariginally  stated,  they  should  depress  the  funds  ?   Allowing  that 
the  minister  did  think  so,  ought  he  not  to  have  deliberated  a  little, 
and  have  taken  some  millions  more  to  pay  the  bank  with  a  tem- 
porary depression  of  the  funds,  which  would  soon  have  rebounded 
to  their  usual  standard,  than  have  subjected  mercantile  men  to 
80  much  distress  and  difficulty,  by  the  narrowing  of  discounts, 
reducing  the  bank  to  such  a  deplorable  situation,  depressing  the 
funds  lower  than  he  would  have  done  at  that  time,  and  giving  so 
severe  a  shock  to  public  credit  ?     If  the  minister  did  not  know 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  prosperity  of  the  bank,  and  did 
not  foresee  these  consequences,  he  stands  excused ;  but  then  there 
will  be  much  blame  and  error  of  judgment  imputable  to  the 
bank.    What  then,  it  might  be  said,  ought  not  the  directors  of 
the  bank  to  lend  assistance  to  the  government,  or  to  individuals, 
in  cases  of  temporary  difficulty,  and  on  permanent  securities  ? 
Undoubtedly,  if  they  could  do  so,  they  ought ;  but  let  them  first 
woollect  that  they  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  public,  nor  of 
government   funds,  but   the   trustees   of  bank   proprietors,  of 
widows  and  of  orphans ;  who,  if  they  were  blindly  to  go  on  in 
lending  unlimited  assistance,  must  eventually  be  ruined.     Here, 
*ben,  it  might  be  asked,  "  What  measures  did  government  pursue 
to  enable  the  bank  to  pay  its  outstanding  enagements  ?^  It  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  something  was  done  besides  the  pro- 
Wbition  of  paying  in  specie.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
*Bything  was  done  to  avoid  the  measures  which  government 
^Jopted.     Had  not  the  bank  the  means  to  shun  the  calamity  ? 
^^^rtainly  they  had,  for  their  sufficiency  has  been  declared.    Did 
|ne  bank  call  in  any  of  the  debts  which  were  due  to  them  ?    Did 
U  narrow  its  discounts  ?  or  did  it  dispose  of  any  of  its  disposable 
•'^P    One  of  these,  if  not  all,  would  have  been  the  plan  of  a 
^^chant  to  retrieve  himself  in  a  similar  situation ;  and  yet  not 
^^  of  these  measures  did  the  bank  adopt.     Why  did  thef 
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sell  the  loyalty  loan  ?  If  they  had  sold  it,  they  might  have 
it  with  n  loss  to  themselves,  'tis  true ;  hut  do  not  most  men  i 
emharrassed  situations,  if  they  di)j[H>se  of  their  disposable  efic 
with  loss  to  satisfy  their  creditors,  suffer  the  loss  themselvet 
The  bank  trustees  were  bound  to  do  justice  to  their  creditors, 
their  trust,  and  to  themselves;  and  it  was  extraordinary  to  a 
wise  and  just  men.  like  them,  brought  to  such  a  situation.  Up< 
these  grounds,  therefore,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  notifl 
that  he  should  to-morrow  move  "  that  immediate  steps  be  taki 
to  pay  the  money  advanced  by  the  directors  of  the  bank  1 
government." 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  TAat  Iht  chairman  bt  fnlnutfd  to  moPt/ar  Uam  (o  M 
in  a  bill  to  conform  aiui  continue  the  order  in  council  of  Ike  26lh  0/ 
for  a  tine  lo  be  limited." 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  if  he  had  not  known  the  minisi 
pretty  well,  and  that  many  of  his  adherents  carried  their  sj 
tern  much  farther  tlian  their  leader,  lie  should  have  been  mt 
astonished  at  the  present  plan  than  he  was,  even  desperate  as  that^ 
plan  was;  for  if  the  speeches  of  the  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury) 
and  the  learned  gentleman  (solicitor-general)  who  had  just  spoken^ 
had  conveyed  the  sentiments  of  the  minister,  and  if  we  were 
follow  them,  then,  indeed,  there  could  be  nothing  so  desperate 
the  dtiiatiun  to  which  we  are  reduced,  in  reasoning  as  well  aa 
finance.     According  to  one  of  those  orators,  a  forced  paper  CI 
rency  was  better  than  specie,  and  our  commerce  will 
greatly,  in  proportion  as  we  violate  the  principles  of  honesty 
paying  our  public  debts.     He  thought  that  paper  was  only 
good  thing  while  we  had  the  means  of  converting  it  into  i 
but  the  noble  lord  thought  it  not  only  a  cleaner,  neater,  and 
portable  and  convenient  medium  to  represent  property ;  but 
was  the  very  essence  of  wealth  itself,  even  when  it  could  not 
converted  into  specie,  and  that  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
merce  was  the  cause  of  this  inability  to  produce  specie  to  ai 
demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England ;  why,  really,  until  he  hi 
such  nonsense,  he  could  nut  possibly  have  concluded  that  aa] 
such  wuuhl  have  been  uttered  in  that  house.     The  chancellor 
the  exchetfuer,  although  he  could  not  countenance,  had  gi' 
birth  to  this  kind  of  reosiming ;  and  he  wished,  for  his  con' 
niencc,  he  could  carry  it  into  practice.     What  a  pleasant  ihii 
it  would  be  to  be  able  to  show,  from  day  to  day,  that  the 
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lity  of  the  government  to  dischage  the  demands  that  were  made 
upon  it,  was  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of  its  wealth .'    What 
an  entertainment  it  would  he  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  sit  in  his  office  and  to  receive  all  collectors  of  tJie  revenue  in 
all  its  branches,  of  customs,  excise,  and  all  the  other  taxes  of  this 
country,  who  should  tell  him  they  had  all  been  out,  and  had 
done  their  duty  most  diligently,  but  that  the  capital  of  every 
man  on  whom  ihey  intended  to  levy  taxes,  was  so  enormously  in- 
creased that  they  were  not  any  of  them  enabled  to  pay  a  single 
Mling !  and  yet  such  arguments  from  the  collector  of  taxes 
could  not  be  more  absurd  than  the  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  to-night.   The  evil  which  was  now  the  subject  of  complaint, 
had  been  apprehended  to  arise  from  one  of  two  causes;  per- 
haps from  both.   The  one  was,  that  enormous  sums  of  money  had 
been  sent  abroad  ;  the  other,  that  men  had  been  alarmed,  and 
had  locked  up  vast  quantities  of  specie  in  their  coffers ;  and  for 
ibis  evil,  it  was  supposeil,  to  issue  an  enormous  quantity  of  paper 
«ould  be  a  remedy.     Those  who  thought  so,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  evil. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  entered  into  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bank.  He  told  gentlemen  opposite  to  him  that 
they  were  extremely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of 
the  bank  ;  he  told  them  that  they  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  act 
ofthefifth  of  King  William, and  that  that  act  did  not  constitute 
the  charier  of  the  bank  for  the  private  purposes  of  paying  its  cre- 
ditors, but  for  the  public  purpose  of  assisting  government ;  and 
that,  if  they  did  not  answer  this  original  and  public  purpose,  the 
same  power  which  created  might  also  detroy  them — a  pretty  good 
threat,  and  a  little  more  intelligible  than  had  ever  before  been 
P'fii  them.  Now,  that  very  learned  gentleman  who  has  ac- 
cused others  of  being  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  bank, 
had  not— he  was  convinced  he  had  not — read  one  syllable  of  the 
wnsitiuiioQ  of  the  bank  ;  for  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have  uttered 
•"t^h  gross  and  palpable  absurdities  about  it.  The  bank  insti- 
tuted to  accommodate  government !  No  such  thing,  nor  anything 
''«e  it.  They  lent  the  money  to  which  the  leametl  gentleman 
"'uded,  and  which  was  now  said  to  have  accumulated  to  eleven 
""'lions,  for  a  particular  advantage  which  they  had  purchased 
"yw lending;  but  so  far  was  it  from  being  considered  at  that 
"■"e,  that  it  was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  lend  money  to 
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f^vcTiuncnt  in  future,  whenever  government  might  apply  for  it, 
or  wlien  government  might  want  it,  that  the  very  act  of  parlia- 
ment expretisetl  an  apprehension  of  evil  effects  from  too  great 
u  facility  in  lending  money  from  the  bank  to  government,  and 
therefore  provided  against  it;  and  therefore  the  act  expressed 
that  no  money  should  be  advanced  by  the  bank  to  govern- 
ment, except  buch  sums  as  shall  have  been  previously  voted  by 
|)arliament,  and  this  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  treble 
the  sum  advanced,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  directors  who  should 
so  advance   it;  so  that  this  act»  by   which  their  constitution 
was  created,  had  it  in  view  that  the   bank  should  never   be- 
come what  the  present  government,  too  successfully,  had  endea- 
voureil  to  make  them,  the  mere  tools  and  engines  of  the  king^s 
ministers.     And  here  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  abstain  from 
adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  salutary 
act  have  Invn  got  rid  of.     This  being  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
bank  directors  would  be  bound  to  observe  it ;  but,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  do  away  the  effSect  of 
the  act  altogether ;  not,  indeed,  under  that  title,  nor  was  there  any 
notice  of  such  intention,  but  a  clause  was  smuggled  into  an  act  of 
parliament,  avowedly  brought  in  for  another  purpose,  by  which 
clause  that  provision  in  the  act  of  King  William,  which  pro- 
hibiietl  the  Umk  making  any  advances  to  government,  upon  any 
but  ^ums  expri»sJy  voted  by  |)arliament,  was  repealed.  The  direc- 
tors had  l>efore  that  lime  iidvanceil  money  to  government  against 
law,  they  were  indomniHcd  for  that  illegal  act,  and  were  enabled 
to  do  ^>  hereafter,  for  tlut  wholesome  provision  of  the  act  of 
King  WilliauK  bv  which  they  were  forbidden  to  do  it.  was  now 
iv|)eaKxl.     That  repeal  was  the  cause  of  our  present  calamitT. 
Inimediatclv  afcer  this  i!l,5iM)AXH)  was  advanced  bv  the  bank  tu 
govenimeiu,  and  was  paid  into  the  treasury ;  and  now  the  house 
wmiKl  cvuisider  Ik^w  well  the  learued  gentleman,  who  had  accused 
iHlK-r»  of  i^K»rauce  of  the  original  constitulion  of  the  Bank  of 
KuglouJ,  hituKit    u:; J( rstvvxl  that  ori^nal  constitution.     But 
here  a^aiii  hi'  must  clear  himself  from  any  impucaiioo  of  having 
said  au\  thing  a^aiust   the  sc'Iveucy  of  the  bank.     He  Uaoicd 
ihc  lull*.   tvT  :Iie   servilitv  >*;:h  which  thev  c>bevc=J  the  ilLe^^ 
order   lu  cv»utK:iI.     Ho*    far  th*ii  enicr  would  hereafter  prove 
•o  U  »:«.*  *As  A;K»:Ixr  ^u^-^tka.     He  ^iJ  Doth:s>  a^;::ain>t  the 
acxxHauxK.diivj  »h:c:i  :he  ba::i.  had  ^i^-.n  tk>  iii<  public;  on  uk- 
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ooDtrary,  he  believed  that  their  discounts  had  been  of  service  to 
commerce  at  large.  His  observation  was  this — that  if  they  knew 
tbeir  former  discounts  would  not  be  good  unless  they  continued 
to  discount,  the  bills  which  they  had  already  discounted  could 
not  be  taken  as  assets  in  their  hands  to  the  full  amount  of  such 
discounts;  and  therefore  the  committee  was  not  justified  in  con- 
sidering  such  bills  as  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  to  their  full 
amount.  Gentlemen  misunderstood  him,  for  he  did  not  mean  to 
Nty  the  bank  was  insolvent ;  he  only  found  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  matter  was  stated.  He  did  not  blame  the  commit- 
tee for  this ;  it  was  a  mere  oversight  for  which  they  were  excusa- 
Ue;  no  man  would  suppose  that  he  should  be  eager  to  blame  a 
report  which  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  committee,  when 
one  of  its  members  (Mr.  Grey)  was  a  person  for  whom  he  had  feo 
much  esteem,  and  who,  he  knew,  would  never  spare  himself  any 
trouble  while  he  had  a  hope  that  his  exertions  would  be  service- 
able to  the  public ;  but  his  duty  demanded  of  him  these  observa- 
tions ;  for  this  report,  unless  understood  as  he  had  stated  it,  would 
midead  the  public  as  to  the  real  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

With  regard  to  the  debt  of  dP  11, 000,000  from  government  to 
the  bank,  the  learned  gentleman  had  made  an  enormous  calcula- 
tion of  its  value ;  he  had  stated  it  to  be  worth  for  sale  near 
^16,000,000.    It  was  no  such  thing,  unless  government  chose 
to  make  them  a  present  of  it ;  it  was  only  an  annuity  of  £330,000 
a  year,  no  part  of  the  capital  of  which  could  the  bank  be  entitled 
to  &om  government  for  sixteen  years.      In  this  interval  they 
wuld  have  only  «f  330,000  a  year.     There  was  also  a  statement 
in  the  report,  which,  if  not  looked  into,  would  mislead  the  public. 
^  far  was  there  from  being  £11,000,000  as  assets  this  day  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank,  it  would  not  amount  to  £6,000,000 ;  but 
^8  was  only  an  observation  on  the  mistaken  description  of  the 
•^ts  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  in  which  the  report  described  it 
^  be  j?5,000,000,  and  the  learned  gentleman  about  £10,000,000 
^"^^^  than  it  was  worth.     This  mistake  of  the  committee  arose 
^m  not  specifying  the  nature  of  the  debt  from  government  to 
"^®  bank ;  and  the  mistake  of  the  learned  gentleman  arose  from 
^^  recollecting,  that,  in  this  bank  stock,  four  per  cent,  dividend 
^**  been  added  to  the  original  three  per  cent,  interest. 

fiut  it  seemed,  from  the  observations  of  the  learned  gentle- 
^*n,  that  the  holders  of  bank-notes  are  not  the  only  creditors 
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of  the  public;  there  are  others  whose  claims  are  of  superior 
exigency — the  army  and  the  navy.  That  soldiers,  coming  from 
barracks  where  they  can  learn  no  sympathy  with  the  puUic  in 
any  calamity,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  have  to  deal  with 
a  government  whose  system  they  know  to  be  terror,  should  be 
duns,  and  pretty  successful  duns,  he  was  ready  to  admit ;  but 
that  their  claims  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  specie  was  su- 
perior to  the  proprietors  of  stock,  or  the  holders  of  bank  paper, 
was  a  proposition  which  he  begged  leave  to  deny  ;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  the  bank  thought  so  previous  to  the  issuing  of  this 
order  in  council.  He  apprehended  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
bank  was  to  keep  faith  with  its  own  creditors,  for  that  was  the 
way  for  them  to  fulfil  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  them«  and  a 
deviation  from  which  was  a  public  breach  of  faith.  But  it 
seemed  they  were  in  no  case  to  refuse  to  accommodate  the  public 
by  aiding  government.  They  had  never  done  so ;  and  if  they 
should,  they  forfeited  their  charter.  How  stood  that  fact  ?  Did 
they  not  actually  refuse,  in  the  year  1783,  an  instalment  upon 
the  loan,  by  which  refusal  stocks  fell  14  or  15  per  cent  ?  but  no 
man  told  them  then,  that  for  that  refusal  they  should  have  their 
charter  wrested  out  of  their  hands.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  bank  had  not  exceeded  their  duty  upon  this  occasion  ;  and 
that  was  a  question  which  the  house  should  have  clearly  stated 
before  them  on  the  face  of  the  transaction,  to  form  a  clear  judg- 
ment upon  it.  There  was  an  assertion  of  the  minister  that  this 
proceeding  was  necessary,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  ne- 
cessity; and  how  could  the  house  proceed  to  give  a  legislati\e 
sanction  to  a  measure,  of  the  necessity  of  which  there  was  no 
proof  before  them  ?  It  was  stated,  that  if  government  were  to 
pay  the  bank  five  millions  to-morrow,  it  would  not  relieve 
tbem  from  the  present  pressure.  Why  not  ?  Could  they  not 
purchase  bullion  with  it  ?  Really,  this  mode  of  stating  diflicul- 
ties  he  did  not  understand  :  but  this  was  a  system  fraught  with 
the  most  dreadful  evils ;  it  was  of  the  same  complexion  as  that 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  the  French  finances, 
and  led  to  all  the  horrors  which  have  been  so  much  deplored  in 
that  country.  The  measure  of  the  act  in  council,  to  stop  the 
payment  of  the  bank,  was  as  violent  as  if  it  had  been  directed 
to  any  banker  or  private  individual,  to  lay  hold  of  the  cash  in 
rllis  coffers,  and  rob  him  of  it,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  in- 
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tded  for  tbe  public  use.     The  minister  told  us  the  cummittee 

i  not  reported  enough  upon  this  subject.    He  agreed  with  him 

they  had  not ;  there  needed  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave 

p  tell  us  what  we  already  knew  ;  and,  certainly  they  had  told 

thing  which  we  did  not  know  already.     But  he  did  not  see 

ihat  ministers  had  laid  before  the  house  any  ground  for  a  bill  ; 

"hat  need  had  they  of  a  bill,  while  it  was  notorious  they  would 

proceed  without  it,  and  as  notorious  that  the  bank  would  obey 

If  they  acted  illegally,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  left 

tothdr  peril;  there  was  no  reason  why  the  house  should  aid 

I  they  did  not  condescend  to  give  any  proof  of  the 

■BKessity  of  their  conduct.     They  had  shown  they  could  commit 

JBbbery,  and,  as  they  did  not  offer  any  evidence  of  the  necessity 

K  My  one  thing,  why  should  the  house  give  them  leave  to  bring 

■ll  a  bill  to  indemnify  themselves .''     They  ought,  in  his  opinion, 

■fobe  left  to  themselves,  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  without  the 

Kuction  of  parliament.     He  warned  the  house  of  the  effect  of 

^l^nng  to  ministers  this  facility  of  breaking  the  public  faith  ;  it 

Bilwld  only  encourage  them  to  treat  all  ideas  of  responsibility 

liith  contempt ;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  knowing  where 

iW  desperation  would  end.     He  believed  that  we  should  not 

king  be  able,  after  the  inundation  of  paper  to  which  this  system 

gave  birth,  to  stop  them  from  making  bank-notes  legal  tender, 

^  then  adieu  to  the  appearance  of  specie  at  the  bank,  and  soon 

itterwards   to  the  real  value  of  the  bank-note.     These  ideas 

pressed  very  much  upon  bis  mind  ;  but  as  he  always  wished  to 

L.P's  way  to  the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fos), 

■  irtio  thought  it  proper  that  leave  should  he  given  to  bring  In 

bill,  he  should  not  divide  the  house  upon  the  present  ques- 

;  but  in  the  stages  of  this  proceeding  he  should  have  mo- 

(■ns  that  should  go  with  it  pari  passu. 

'w  nation  Koa  carried  without  a  dimnon. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  renewed  the  motion  which  he  had  made 
lore,  "  that  the  right  hon.  Charles  James  Fox  be  added  to 
•"e  committee,"     He  did  it,  he  said,  from  the  persuasion  that 
**  unparalleled  talents,  and   established  integrity,  would  point 
'  out  to  all   England  as  the  man  to  whom  an  inquiry  so  im- 
portant ought  to  be  committed.     He  was  sure  that,  if  the  bank 
I  "leinaelvea  had  the  nomination,  they  would  be  eager  to  enrol  his 
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name  in  the  list,  that  they  might  give  character  and  credit  to 
the  report. 

The  committee  divided — ayet  60 ;  moe9  157. 


March  10. 

PUBLIC    DEBTS. 

Mr,  Pitt  moved,  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee  to  exomime  imto  the 
total  amount  of  the  ptiblic  debt,  with  the  interest  due  thereon,  and  all  pmbUe 
charges,  as  they  stood  on  the  5th  of  January,  ]  797  ;  distinguishing  what  part 
arose  since  the  year  1793,  and  the  produce  of  the  four  years  preceding  ;  and  aUo 
the  produce  of  the  several  iaxf>s  impost  for  defraying  the  charges  of  each  year 
within  the  several  periods,  and  to  report  the  same  with  their  opinion  thereon  to 
the  house.  And  likewise  to  examine  into,  and  state  the  amount,  of  any  unfamded 
debt  outstanding  on  the  5M  of  January,  ]  797 ;  and  also  to  calculate  the  toiai 
amount  of  the  expenses  incurrpdfor  the  year  1798,  as  far  as  they  can  he  wuxde  ap, 
and  to  state  the  same,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them  and  to  the  house,  together  with 
the  provisions  that  hare  been  made  for  defraying  the  same" 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then  moved, "  That  the  said  committee  be  chosen 
by  way  of  ballot." 

Mr.  Shebidan  said,  after  what  had  already  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  committees,  he  was  surprised  the  minister  should  perse- 
vere in  having  a  committee  appointed  by  ballot.  He  hoped  it 
was  entirely  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that  neither  himself,  nor 
any  of  his  hon.  friends,  intended  to  offer  any  disrespectful  expres- 
sion  to  anv  member  of  the  last  committee  which  was  chosen  b? 
ballot ;  no  such  thing  was  intended.  But  the  fact  that  a  ballot 
was  the  means  of  the  minister  packing  his  friends  together  to 
make  a  report  upon  his  conduct,  was  too  notorious  to  the  whole 
country.  A  memlKr  had  openly  said  the  other  day,  when  a  list 
was  put  into  his  hand,  "  this  is  the  house  list.*^  Everybody 
understooil  perfectly  what  was  meant  by  that ;  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  it  away.  This  was  the  minister's  practice 
to  screen  himself;  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  of  that  house. 
That  this  was  notorious  would  appear  from  a  fact  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  a  former  night.  Before  the 
names  of  the  committee  were  brought  in  and  read  to  the  house, 
he  knew  the  members  who  would  be  chosen,  for  he  read  the 
whole  list  himself  to  the  house,  as  a  part  of  his  speech,  by  wav 
of  antici|)ation  of  the  result  of  the  ballot ;  and  they  were  chosen 
exactlv  a«  he  had  read  them.     Was  not  this  a  notorious  fact  .^ 
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It  was  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  house.     Why»  really, 
after  so  notorious  an  instance  of  packing  a  committee,  it  is  a 
little  too  barefaced  to  recur  to  the  same  means.     He  could,  how. 
ever,  again  repeat,  that  he  meant  no  personal  disrespect  to  any 
individual  of  the  fifteen  gentlemen  who  composed  that  committee ; 
but  he  contended  this  was  not  a  fair  way  of  appointing  them. 
He  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  they  did  not  attend  to 
the  subject  with  the  activity  which  might  have  been  expected  of 
them.    They  did  not  meet  this  morning ;  how  could  they  dis- 
cuss the  whole  of  the  subject  which  was  now  to  be  submitted  to 
them,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  order  in  council 
which  had  so  much  conduced  to  bring  about  the  situation  which 
we  are  now  in  ?     And  how  could  it,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
fair  to  send  to  them  the  consideration  of  that  on  which  they  had 
already  given  their  judgment  ?    Besides,  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  that  committee  were  gone  into  the  country.     Such 
attempts  as  these  to  screen  the  minister  were  too  gross  and  palpa- 
ble, and  the  whole  country  had  already  seen  through  the  artifice. 
The  house,  therefore,  in  defence  of  its  own  dignity,  ought  no 
longer  to  be  a  party  to  such  tricking  as  this,  but  should  proceed 
atoDce  to  choose  a  committee  openly  in  the  house. 

An  amendment  being  moved  to  insert  the  word  "  now,** — the  question  was  put, 
"  1%at  the  said  committee  be  now  chosen  by  ballot/* 

Mr.Ditndas  observed, "  that  he  had  heard  it  said,  that  in  choosing  a  committee 
^open  vote  there  was  room  for  influence,  and  that  choosing  it  by  ballot  was  a 
^'"Berfor  rascality,"     This  observation  was  noticed  by  Mr,  Courtenay, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  opinion  of  a 
l^dlot  had  struck  him  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  done  his  hon. 
fneod  (Mr  Courtenay),  and  he  could  not  account  for  it  in  any 
other  manner  than  as  rising  out  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
India  House,  where  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  beaten 
oy  two  ballots,  as  he  conjectured,  for  want  of  such  a  list  as  was 
'nade  use  of  in  the  house  of  commons.  In  regard  to  the  counter- 
^t  alluded  to,  he  declared  his  ignorance  of  it ;  nor  did  he  take 
Ae  trouble  which  his  hon.  friend  had  done,  of  writing  any  list  to 
^fow  into  the  glass,  because  he  was  aware  he  should  not  carry 
•"^y  member.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  right 
"^^'  gentleman,  because  there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  his  public 
character ;  he  had  no  cant,  but  always  displayed  his  political 
P'^gacy  in  a  bold  and  honest  manner.     If  a  list,  however,  were 
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necessary,  why  did  they  not  recommend  the  names  openly  ? 
They  should  recollect,  the  minister's  recommendation  was  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  house  scarcely  free  in  its  choice ;  that  a  ballot 
was  therefore  adopted,  as  the  most  impartial  mode  of  proceeding 
to  destroy  that  influence ;  and  then,  under  the  mask  and  cover  of 
a  secret  list,  the  minister  found  means  to  exercise  the  same  influ- 
ence in  a  more  delusive  and  fraudulent  manner.  To  show  how 
this  influence  operated,  he  had  only  to  state,  that  upon  the  last 
lists  of  names  the  highest  number  was  143,  and  the  lowest  139, 
so  there  were  only  four  gentlemen  altered.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman objected  to  the  amendment,  because  the  house  was  so 
thin,  and  said,  would  you  propose  lists  now,  when  so  many  gen- 
tlemen are  absent  P  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  he  was  for 
comparing  notes  quietly,  as  usual.  But  surely,  if  the  house  was 
competent  to  the  business  of  referring  the  propositions  to  a 
committee,  it  was  competent  to  the  business  of  appointing  that 
committee  also.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  observed,  that 
impurity  might  be  imputed  to  any  gentleman  who  spoke  to  his 
next  neighbour  about  a  committee ;  and  appeared  very  anxious 
not  to  be  suspected  of  impurity  himself.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, it  was  true,  had  got  out  of  the  cradle  and  nursery  of  poli- 
tics ;  had  got  away  from  school  too  ;  had  even  gone  through  the 
political  universities,  and  had  since  educated  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  in  political  learning ;  so  that  he  was  not  only  a  ^^  scho- 
lar," but  a  "  master  of  scholars.*"  Indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man''s  innocence  reminded  him  of  a  line  in  one  of  Dryden's  plays, 
where  King  Arthur  falls  in  love  with  the  appearance  of  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  and  Merlin  the  enchanter,  coming  to  remove  the 
spell,  exclaims — 

"  Behold  the  maiden  modesty  of  Grirobald." 

After  this  play  of  fancy,  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  in  his  argu- 
ment against  the  ballot ;  and  alluding  to  the  committee  in  the 
lords,  which  he  introduced  as  a  supposable  case  in  point,  repro- 
bated the  practice  of  forcing  a  man  upon  a  committee  appointed 
to  scrutinize  his  own  conduct.  With  such  a  committee,  he  said, 
whatever  might  be  its  report,  it  would  fail  in  producing  the  effect 
intended. 

Mr.  Pitt  called  on  the  clerk  to  read  the  proceedingi  of  the  houie  on  the  28 /A 
fif  April,  17S2  ;  v^hich  being  read,  it  appeared  that  a  committee,  then  titting  o« 
tho  state  r,f  th*"  finances  nf  thp  country,  had  come  to  a  retolution,  that  a  secrei 
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nmmtiee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  same,  and  that  this  secret  committee  be 
d»sen  bf  ballot;  it  was  therefore  evident,  he  said,  that  in  easps  similar  to  the 
present  a  secret  committee  was  usually  appointed,  and  that  the  mode  qf  choosing 
U  was  bjf  ballot. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  committee  then  appointed,  and  that  which  the  house  was  now 
about  to  choose.  The  object  of  the  committee  alluded  to,  was 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  preceding  administration ;  but 
the  object  now  to  be  attained  was  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  administration  now  actually  in  power.  It  was,  therefore,  their 
interest  to  endeavour  to  pack  a  jury,  by  whom  their  own  miscon- 
duct might  be  tried  and  judged. 

The  house  divided  on  the  amendment — aj/es  40 ;  noes  123. 

STOPPAGE    OF    CASH    PAYMENTS   AT    THE    BANK. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  order  of  council  which  required 
the  baok  to  stop  payment,  had  not  produced  that  alarm  which 
tty  man  predicting  such  an  event  would  have  imagined.  After 
all  the  lofty  statements  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  finances,  after  the  documents  by  which 
he  had  attempted  to  support  them,  after  the  provisions  for  our 
expenses  which  it  was  said  had  been  made,  after  the  high- 
coloured  contrast  which  had  been  drawn  between  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  finances  and  our  own,  and  the  arguments  which  had 
been  employed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  show  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  forced  circulation,  it  could  not  have  been  cre- 
dited that  the  order  would  have  been  attended  with  so  little 
ahum,  and  received  with  so  much  submission.  One  great  cause 
^  this  phenomenon,  however,  was  that  the  commercial  part  of 
the  country  derived  additional  accommodation  from  the  liberality 
of  the  bank  in  discounts.  If,  previous  to  this  order,  the  country 
^M  impoverished  by  the  war,  to  a  degree  that  was  not  fully 
l^wn,  the  prevalence  of  certain  opinions  upon  this  subject 
^ed  to  conceal  the  reality  of  our  situation.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
^e,  that  individuals,  possessed  of  actual  property,  might  be  em- 
barrassed for  specie,  or  what  was  now  fashionably  styled  a  cir- 
culating medium.  Such  may  be  the  case  of  the  bank— of  the 
'^tion  itself.  This  doctrine,  however,  had  been  pushed  too  far; 
bke  every  other  principle  it  was  only  true  in  the  degree,  and, 
^heo  carried  too  far,  produced  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences.   The  minister  has  laboured  to  bring  the  country  to 
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think  that  the  difficulties  which  they  felt  were  a  proof  of  their 
prosperity.     If  the  order  of  council  had  not  been  issued,  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  to-day,  with  respect  to  many  individuals,  would 
have  been  more  gloomy  than  that  which  it  now  presents.     The 
minister  felt  he  was  in  a  situation  that,  if  he  insisted  on  the  bank 
doing  its  duty  in  discharging  the  just  claims  of  their  creditors, 
and  limiting  their  discounts  from  the  pressure  which  they  felt 
for  cash,  numerous  and  important  failures  must  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  country,  and  produced  a  general  indisposition  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  aware, 
that  if  he  made  no  effort  to  enable  the  bank  to  keep  its  faith  with 
its  creditors,  but  allowed  the  circumstances  on  which  the  order 
was  founded  to  come  to  extremities,  he  might  find  a  facility  in 
affording  a  great  temporary  relief  to  the  difficulties  which  were 
experienced.     This  fact  no  man  could  deny.     He  would  ask 
that  respectable  class  of  men,  bankers — of  which  there   were 
many  in  the  house — whether  they  had  not  themselves  felt  a  great 
accommodation  from  the  increased  liberality  of  the  bank  in  dis- 
counts ;  and  whether  it  did  not  enable  tliem  to  give  the  same 
accommodation  to  others  ?     All  men  engaged  in  extensive  trans- 
actions, whether  manufactures,  a  theatre,  or  any  other  concern 
whatever,  felt  this  to  be  true.     This  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
little  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  exhibited ;  hut  it  was  like- 
wise a  serious  symptom  of  the  danger  of  our  situation.     It  was 
an  opiate,  which  for  a  moment  removed  the  sensation,  but  it  in- 
creased  the  cause ;  it  for  a  time  silenced  alarm,  and  lulled  asleep 
apprehension.     The  house  should  be  jealous,  therefore,  not  only 
not  to  deceive  the  public,  but  not  to  deceive  themselves ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security,  nor  accept  this  tem- 
porary accommodation  as  a  bribe,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  mis- 
chiefs with  which  it  was  pregnant.     He  would  not  assign  any 
particular  time  for  the  duration  of  this  order ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  if  it  continued  only  for  one  month,  the  situation 
of  this  country  would  be  such  as  to  admit  of  no  relief.     The 
breach  which  credit  has  sustained  is  one  which  will  widen  every 
hour,  and  which  demands  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy. 
If  the  evil  had  arisen  from  a  scarcity  of  specie,  it  was  in  three 
ways— by  an  extraordinary  drain,  by  the  balance  of  exchange,  or 
private  hoards.     He  wished,  above  all  things,  the  house  to  cast 
their  eyes  about,  and  sec  if  they  could  devise  any  remedy  which 
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might  supersede  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  order  of  council 
by  legislative  authority.     If  we  were  to  continue  it,  necessity 
would  join  with  habit  to  reconcile  mens*  minds  to  it  as  a  per- 
manent system,  and  things  would  every  hour  turn  worse,  till  the 
possibility  of  regaining  our  former  stability^— of  re-establishing 
credit,  was  gone  for  ever.     Our  situation  was  either  to  be  re- 
trieved now,  or  the  country  was  ruined  past  redemption.     He 
did  not  consider  it  much  to  assume  that  a  forced  circulation  of 
paper  would  infallibly  lead  to  bankruptcy  ;  for  how  could  you 
stop  when  you  had  begun  ?     With  regard  to  notes  being  made 
a  legal  tender,  no  satisfaction  had  been  obtained  from  ministers; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  system  was  once  begun,  how  was  it  possible 
to  avoid  this  measure?    But,  in  pointing  out  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  which  such  a  system  would  tend,  it  might  be  an- 
swered, that  the  paper  monev  of  this  country  rests  upon  a  different 
security  from  that  of  the  French  assignats  or  mandats,  or  any 
other  species  of  paper  money  in  that  country ;  but  to  this  he 
would  reply,  that  if  they  both  contained  the  idea  of  compulsion, 
this  ingredient  alone,  amid  any  other  differences,  would  produce 
a  depreciation ;  iand  though  not  in  the  same  rapid  progress,  the 
paper  of  this  country  would  ultimately  experience  the  fate  of  the 
French.  When  depreciation  is  began,  new  issues  are  made  in  the 
same  proportion,  till  absolute  ruin  ensues.   This  he  was  desirous 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  and  therefore  he  was  against  any  legislative 
Authority  for  the  order  of  council.     The  house  has  not  yet  un- 
derstood that  the  measure  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bank. 
The  order  of  council,  indeed,  might  bear  one  thing  and  mean 
soother.     It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  measure  was  in  con- 
sequence of  public  exigencies,  and  not  because  the  bank  was 
iniable  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  creditors.     But,  taking  the 
^er  as  it  stood,  the  cause  of  making  the  requisition  to  the  bank 
^88  for  the  public  emergencies.     In  his  opinion  the  committee 
^^  their  report  seem  to  have  coincided.     He  had  a  right  to 
•S8ume,  therefore,  that  it  was  for  the  purposes  of  government, 
^  from  the  deficiency  of  the  bank,  that  the  order  was  issued. 
The  house  was  called  upon  by  legislative  authority  to  declare, 
"^t  they  preferred  the  accommodation  of  government  to  the  just 
«wm8  of  the  public  creditor.     In  this  view  he  wished  to  with- 
'^d  his  assent  from  such  a  measure;  for,  if  it  was  passed,  he  was 
^d  that  the  efforts  to  retrieve  our  affairs,  to  re-establidi  the 
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credit  of  the  bank,  would  be  greatly  relaxed.     He  wished,  even 
if  the  order  were  to  continue,  that  the  urgency  of  the  motives 
to  apply  a  remedy  might  still  be  felt ;  but  it  may  be  said,  if 
the  measure  is  illegal,  why  keep  it  up  illegally  when  you  may 
interpose  legislative   sanction  ?      In   the  choice  of  difficulties, 
however,  it  was  best  to  take  the  least ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
better  to  connive  than  to  sanction.     In  other  cases  illegal  orders 
had  been  issued  by  the  privy  council,  which  parliament  had 
thought  proper  to  overlook.     But  was  the  bank  to  be  exposed 
to  action  upon  their  notes  ?     This,  certainly,  was  not  a  pleasant 
circumstance ;  but  still  the  house  ought  to  see  that  the  bank  was 
not  blameable  in  having  brought  on  this  state  of  things.     That 
the  right  to  sue  and  recover  from  the  bank  was  clear,  could  not  be 
denied  ;  but,  everything  considered,  he  must  be  an  evil-minded 
subject  who  could  employ  such  an  expedient,  nor  did  he  think 
there  was  much  danger  of  its  being  used.    He  should  be  troubling 
the  house  to  little  purpose  if  he  did  not  suggest  some  remedy  to 
the  evils  which  he  deprecated,  and  as  a  substitute  to  that  which 
he  disapproved.   What  he  had  to  propose  he  conceived  would  be 
attended  with  effect ;  nor  would  it  be  attended  with  delay,  as  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  had  supposed.     The  perfect  re-cstablish- 
ment  of  the  bank  was  the  great  object  which  they  ought  to  have 
in  view ;  without  this  the  country  was  undone.     All  the  expe- 
dients which  had  been  talked  of  about  a  new  circulating  medium 
were  delusive.     It  was  the  nature  of  confidence,  that  when  once 
forfeited,  all  claims  to  it  were  refused.     General  confidence  was 
not  founded  on  reasonings,  but  on  experience.   Men  took  a  bank- 
note because  they  saw  a  bank-note  paid  yesterday,  and  knew 
that  it  had  been  paid  for  a  century — not  because  there  might  be 
plausible  arguments  of  security  to  justify  their  confidence.   They 
proceeded,  as  the  husbandman  proceeds  to  provide  everything 
which  his  agriculture  requires — not  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
planetary  system,  but  upon  experience.    It  was  experience  of  its 
being  regularly  paid  that  made  men  take  a  bank-note.     Unless, 
therefore,  that  confidence  was  restored,  unless  you  could  again 
give  currency  to  the  saying,  "  as  good  as  the  bank,*"  no  expedient 
would  be  crowned  with  success.     The  method  of  effecting  this 
re-establishment  was  simple :  it  was  by  a  fair  avowal  of  the  situ- 
ation  of  the   bank  in  all  it.**  details.     They  would  then  know 
whether  the  present  crisis  was  produced  by  errors  and  faults ; 
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and  if  errors  and  faults  existed,  they  should  be  retracted  and 
guarded  against  in  future.   It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  should  appear  that  errors  and  faults  had  been  committed  by 
the  bank  in  their  connection  with  the  minister.     The  sentiment 
of  Demosthenes,  so  often  quoted,  was  one  which  was  particularly 
applicable  to  our  present  circumstances.     If  we  were  reduced  to 
our  present  distress  without  error  or  misconduct,  the  state  of  the 
country  was  desperate  and  there  was  no  chance  of  retrieving  our 
affairs.      It  was  the  interest  of  the  directors,  that  the  public 
should  know  the  true  state  of  things.     On  the  face  of  matters 
errors  must  have  been  committed.     The  modes  which  had  been 
adopted  to  ascertain  these  points  were  not  good,  and  he  did  not 
expect  they  would  be  productive  of  much  advantage.     But  was 
it  Dot  important  to  know  whether  the  bank  had  ever  demanded 
from  government  the  sums  which  it  had  advanced,  and  whether 
ministers  had  refused  the  claim  F    Was  it  not  important  to  know 
whether  the  directors  had  remonstrated  against  any  farther  ex* 
ports  of  specie,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  representations 
were  received !    If  they  did  act  in  this  manner,  then  they  escape 
the  blame ;  but  if  they  did  not  do  what  their  duty  required  them 
to  do,  a  cue  might  be  found  to  discover  that  the  state  to  which 
the  bank  has  been  reduced  was  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
directors.    Above  all,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  be  explicit, 
^e  report  of  the  committee  had  not  stated  anything  more  than 
the  gross  sums  of  the  amount  of  the  debts  and  funds  of  the  bank ; 
ttKi  however  it  might  be  known  to  some,  acquainted  with  their 
iffurs,  in  what  their  funds  subsisted,  there  still  prevailed  a  mys- 
t^y  as  to  the  balance  in  their  favour,  whether  the  greater  part 
^  the  four  millions  was  in  cash  or  otherwise.    The  report  of  the 
committee  ought  likewise  to  have  explained,  whether  the  order 
^  council  was  adopted  to  accommodate  the  necessities  of  the 
^iik,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  exigencies  of  government.   If  it 
^^  on  account  of  government,  then  there  was  no  reason  at  all 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  bank ;  yet,  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  it  than 
the  committee,  he  had  made  this  the  pretence  of  inquiry.   When 
^  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  upon  that  report,  stated  that 
"^  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  inflicting  the  guarantee  of  govern- 
ment upon  the  bank,  the  information  was  cheered  from  every 
P^  of  the  house.     It  was,  nevertheless,  very  extraordinary  that 
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the  right  hon.  gcatleman,  knowing  what  he  knew,  could  ha^e 
stated,  as  a  pretence  of  inquiry,  the  intention  of  this  guarantee. 
After  inquiring  whether  the  directors  had  done  their  duty,  it 
would  be  found,  perhaps,  that  the  embarrassments  of  the  bank 
hail  arisen  from  a  departure  from  the  original  object  of  their  in- 
stitution, and  from  too  close  a  connection  with  the  government. 
It  was  the  more  necessary  to  clear  up  and  fix  this  point  after  the 
ideas  upon  this  subject  advanced  by  a  learned  gentleman  (the 
solicitor-general).     Till  such  doctrines  were  held  out  to  be  un- 
founded, the  credit  of  the  bank  was  irretrievable.     It  was  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  the  effects  of  persuasion  or  of  force, 
which  might  be  employed  by  government  at  any  future  period. 
The  bank  had  departed  from  their  original  institution,  contrary 
to  that  clause  in  the  act  of  King  William,  prohibiting  them  from 
ever  owing  more  than  the  amount  of  what  was  owing  to  them  by 
government — a  provision  which  left  no  risk  to  those  with  whom 
they  transacted  business.   The  departure  from  this  principle  had 
been  likewise  a  cause  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  had 
laboured,  and  his  first  proposal  was  to  restore  the  original  prin- 
ciple.    Another  clause  in  the  fifth  of  King   William  provides, 
that  the  bank,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  triple  the  amount, 
should  not  make  any  advances  to  government  but  on   funds 
granted   by  parliament.     This  tied   up  their  hands  from  too 
liberal  advances,  and  continued  with  great  advantage  till  within 
three  years,  when  a  clause  to  repeal  it  was  thrust,  by  a  side  wind, 
into  an  exchequer  loan  bill,  by  which  an  indemnity  was  given 
for  past  advances  and  the  control  removed  in  future.    Since  that 
period  the  bank  had  made  advances  to  government,  which  it 
could  not  have  done  had  this  provision  existed.    His  second  pro- 
posal, therefore,  was  to  repeal  the  clause,  and  to  re-establish  the 
original  prohibition.     His  third  was,  to  enable  the  bank  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  capital  due  to  them  by  government,  and  to 
give  them  means  of  recovery.     These  were  the  three   points 
which  he  intended  to  propose.     If  the  present  capital  was  not 
sufficient,  the  sum  of  eleven  millions  might  be  increased ;  and 
then,  independent  of  the  profits  of  their  transactions,  and  the 
assets  they  possessed,  as  long  as  the  country  existed,  the  creditors 
of  the  bank  would  have  security  in  their  dealings.     These  were 
the  proposals  which  he  meant  to  submit,  in  the  view  of  adding, 
likewise,  that  government  should  repay  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
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advance  which  the  bank  had  made ;  for  while  the  vicious  prac- 
tices he  had  exposed  continued  to  prevail,  no  permanent  advan- 
tages could  be  expected.  It  certainly  was  a  natural  question  to 
ask,  why  government  had  not  repaid  some  of  the  advances  made 
by  the  bank  ?  Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  call  upon 
the  country  to  contribute  their  assistance  upon  so  important  an 
oecasion  ?  After  the  vaunted  spirit,  the  boasted  resources  of  the 
BatioD,  would  it  be  impracticable  to  raise  a  sum  of  five  or  six 
millions,  within  a  few  days,  for  the  great  and  important  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to  fulfil  its  engagement  and 
retrieve  its  credit  ?  If  there  was  no  feeling  of  justice,  of  honour, 
of  integrity,  of  patriotism  to  prompt  exertions  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, it  was  all  over  with  this  country.  No  purpose  of  war,  no 
necessity  of  public  service,  no  demand  for  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  could  present  a  more  forcible  claim,  or  a 
more  honourable  cause  of  exertion.  He  did  not  think  so  ill  of 
the  country  as  to  believe  that  the  appeal  could  be  resisted.  If 
this  were  done  the  bank  might  continue  its  discounts  fairly,  and 
with  its  own  substance.  Now,  however,  when  the  house  was  dis- 
cussing its  solvency,  was  it  right  or  proper  that  the  bank  should 
give  an  increased  accommodation  in  the  way  of  discount  far  be- 
yond its  former  liberality  ?  It  was  very  true,  the  debt  due  by 
government  to  the  bank  consisted  of  many  articles,  but  it  had 
lieen  increasing  greatly  upon  the  head  of  exchequer  bills.  In. 
itead  of  embarrassing  the  bank  by  the  advances  for  which  it  was 
called  upon,  it  would  be  far  better  to  raise  elsewhere  the  sums 
^hich  the  bank  advanced  on  the  securities  it  received ;  and  in 
this  manner,  at  least,  remove  part  of  the  pressure  which  the 
niagnitude  of  the  debt  due  by  government  had  occasioned.  The 
Aree  first  propositions  he  wished  to  be  resolved  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house ;  at  present  he  should  conclude  with  moving, 
'*  T])at  it  appearing  to  this  house  that  the  effects  of  the  bank,  on 
^  25th  of  February  last,  amounted  to  £17,5979^80,  and  that 
^0  outstanding  demands  on  the  bank  amounted  to  £13,770,390 ; 
^  it  farther  appearing,  that  there  is  owing  to  the  bank  by  go- 
^^ment,  for  advances  made  for  the  public  service,  the  sum  of 
^)964,413  (exclusive  of  the  permanent  debt  due  from  govem- 
n>entof£ll,686,800).'' 

Resolved,  **  That  it  is  highly  expedient,  as  well  for  the  honour 
^  his  Majesty's  government,  as  for  the  re-establishment  of 
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public  credit,  that  the  speediest  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  payment  to  the  bank  of  the  said  advances,  or  a  considerable 
part  thereof.** 

Mr.  Pitt  having  spoken  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  moved  the  previonM 
question, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
house  but  a  very  few  minutes.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
conjured  up  in  his  mind  a  proposition  which  he  had  attributed 
to  him,  and  to  that  proposition  he  had  devoted  an  answer  of  half 
an  hour.  His  answer  would  have  been  extremely  good  if  such 
a  proposition  had  been  made  ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
mind  than  the  idea  that,  because  government  repaid  the  ad- 
vances of  the  bank,  the  public  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  circu- 
lation of  paper ;  so  much  the  contrary,  that  he  expressly  said, 
to  ease  the  bank  of  the  load  under  which  they  groaned  for  the 
government,  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  liberality  to  trade.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  the 
outstanding  demands  upon  them  amounted  to  i?13,700,000.  Of 
this  sum  they  had  advanced  <f  10,000,000  to  government.  Re- 
lieve them  from  this,  and  surely  they  would  be  better  able  to 
assist  the  commerce  of  the  country.  His  motion,  however,  was 
not,  it  seemed,  so  improper  in  itself  as  that  he  had  timed  it  ill. 
What !  was  not  the  pressure  of  public  calamity  the  time  for 
public  relief  ?  When  the  bank  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  the 
impolitic  measures  of  government,  surely  it  was  the  moment  to 
pay  them  what  we  owed.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  saw  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  a  forced  paper 
currency  ;  he  had  given  no  answer  to  the  question  which  he  had 
asked,  whether  bank-notes  were  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  ?  It 
was  in  vain  to  contend  against  the  torrent  which  had  broke  in  on 
the  country.  We  were  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  paper 
circulation,  and  that  house  tamely  acquiesced  in  the  desolation  of 
all  that  was  sacred  in  the  kingdom.  Already  it  was  believed 
that  between  three  and  four  millions  more  of  paper  bad  lieen 
issued  since  the  stoppage  of  payment  in  money,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  might  carry  it,  it  was  seemingly  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance to  inquire. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  previous  question — ayes  183  ;  noes  45. 
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March  13. 

MR.  Harrison's  motion  for  the  reduction  of  useless 

PLACES. 

Mr,  Harriaon  moved,  "  ITiat  the  extent  of  the  $ujpplie$  voted  to  government, 
mee  (he  commencement  of  the  present  war,  having  caused  so  heavy  an  increase  of 
iu9t,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  house  to  inquire  whether  some  relief  to  the  burdens  of 
Atpeopk,  or  provision  for  farther  expense,  may  not  be  obtained  by  the  reduction 
tfuteltss  places,  sinecure  offices,  exorbitant  fees^  and  other  modes  of  retrenchment 
Vk  the  expenditure  qf  the  public  money." 

Mr,  Pitt  replied  to  Mr,  Harrison,  and  moved  the  previous  question, 

Mft.  Sheridan  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  add  much  by  way 
of  argument  to  the  proposition  which  is  now  before  yOu,  because 
nothing  can,  in  my  apprehension,  be  more  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  house  than  to  inquire  whether  any  relief  may  not  be  found 
to  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  abolition  or  retrenchment  of 
liaecure  places  and  pensions.  Upon  this  proposition,  however, 
dear  as  it  is,  the  previous  question  has  been  moved  and  se- 
conded ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  has  been  moved  that  this  is  an 
untimely  proposition,  and  that  we  were  not  at  this  moment  in  a 
Btuation  in  which  such  a  proposition  ought  to  be  canvassed. 
With  due  respect  to  you,  sir,  I  believe  I  only  speak  the  general 
opmion  of  this  house,  when  I  say  that  you  worthily  fill  that 
duir,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  you  are  the 
lughest  authority  in  this  house ;  but  when  I  state  that  you  are 
the  superior  authority,  I  ought  to  correct  my  expression,  at  least 
m  the  opinion  of  one  individual,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt)  who  has  just  sat  down,  has  told  us  that  he  is  superior 
to  you.  He  stands  up  and  boldly  avows  that  he  has  appointed 
a  committee ;  the  expression  was  a  very  remarkable  one — he  said, 
''when  I  appointed  the  committee.""  It  was  not  a  slip,  for  the 
^^  notice  that  was  taken  of  it  at  the  moment  it  was  uttered, 
^*Ued  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  retract  or  qualify  it,  or  to 
'^e  some  apology  for  having  uttered  it ;  but  he  did  no  such 
thing.  I  believe  he  disdained  to  make  any  apology.  I  should 
^  have  taken  notice  of  the  words  if  I  considered  them  as  a 
'^^^  dip,  but  believing  them  to  be  no  slip,  I  am  bound  to  take 
them  as  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It 
1"  only  one  more  specimen  of  his  arrogance  than  we  have  wit- 
^^^^^  before,  and  which  \m  cannot  deny.   In  my  humble  appre- 
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hension,  the  whole  of  the  question  will  turn  upon  this  very  point, 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  deny  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  inquiry  into  this  subject ;  but  his  difficulty  is,  that  he 
does  not  know  what  my  hon.  friend  means  to  follow  up  with  the 
pledge  which  he  has  proposed  to  the  house  by  his  motion,  but 
he  says  he  thinks  the  proper  object  of  the  motion  will  be  attained 
by  something  which  he  has  himself  determined  upon ;  for  he 
says,  that  ever  since  he  appointed  the  committee,  he  had  a  cer- 
tain paper,  which  he  intended  to  move  as  instructions  to  that 
committee,  which  will  answer  all  the   beneficial  purposes  for 
which  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  is  introduced.     This  shows 
us  that  he  was  sincere  when  he  said  he  appointed  a  committee ; 
and  he  spoke  correctly,  for  he  certainly  did  appoint  that  com- 
mittee.   But  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I  complain  of,  and  wish 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of.   I  wish  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend 
to  be  carried,  and  that  it  may  be  followed  up  by  some  measure 
that  will  prevent  the  minister  from  appointing  another  com- 
mittee ;  for  I  do  not  want  to  refer  any  public  measure  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him.     I  have  heard  it  rumoured,  that  1  am 
one  of  the  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  minister  upon  a 
committee ;  to  which,  he  says,  he  will  refer  the  material  part  of 
my  friend's  motion.     Now,  without  meaning  the  least  personal 
disrespect  to  any  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  I  shall  go 
into  it  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  we  shall  make  a  report  that 
will  not  in  the  least  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  public.     I  come 
now  to  the  most  material  part  of  the  minister's  speech  upon  the 
subject  whicli  is  now  before  us.     The  leading  features  of  that 
speech  tend  to  establish,  as  a  principle,  that  corruption  in  public 
affairs  is  adapted  to  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution,  and  that 
public  business  cannot  be  carried  on  without  corruption.     He 
has  reminded  us  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  which  was  brought  into 
this  house  in  IJSO,  and  carried  into  effect  in  1782.     That  he 
calls  a  measure  of  confessed  necessity,  but  he  doubts  whether 
the  same  necessity  exist  now,  or  rather,  he  denies  it.     No  man 
doubted  the  necessity  then,  and  who  are  they  who  deny  it  now  ? 
Who  will  compare  the  situation  of  this  country  in  the  year  IJBO 
with  its  situation  now,  and  say,  that  the  necessity  of  retrench- 
ment is  not  infinitely  greater  now  than  it  was  then  ?     It  is  true 
the  necessities  of  this  country  were  thought  to  be  great  in  the 
year  17^0,  and  very  great  they  were ;  but  in  the  year  1780  the 
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Bank  of  England  had  not  stopped  payment.  Will  any  man  in 
his  senses  compare  the  two  periods,  and  then  tell  me  that  there 
18  not  now  a  greater  reason,  on  the  face  of  things  at  least,  for 
examination  and  retrenchment  than  there  was  then  ?  The  minis- 
ter s  proposition  goes  to  this  extent,  that  sinecures  and  places  of 
great  emolument  ought  to  be  held  in  this  country  ;  that  to  abolish 
them  all  would  be  injurious  to  the  public.  I  believe  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  in  a  limited  degree,  was  admitted  at  the 
time  nhen  Mr.  Burke^s  bill  passed.  But  taking  this  doctrine  to 
be  correct,  and  I  do  not  dispute  it,  will  the  minister,  or  will  any 
of  those  who  sit  around  him,  deny  that  since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Burke^B  bill,  places  of  great  emolument  and  patronage  have  been 
created?  That  fees,  which  were  supposed  to  be  abolished  by 
that  bill,  have  been  renewed  ?  Have  they  not  revived  that  which 
stood  in  the  very  front  of  that  bill  as  an  object  of  final  extinction, 
the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state  ?  I  say  it  has  been  proved, 
that  6ome  of  the  things  which  were  intended  to  be  lopped  off  by 
that  bill  have  been  revived.  I  say  the  minister  himself  holds 
some  things  which  ought  to  be  lopped  off.  Does  he  deny  it  ? 
What  will  he  say  of  the  seminary  which  was  established  for 
young  statesmen  ?  Will  he  tell  exactly  what  his  own  fees  are  ? 
And  will  he  maintain  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  none  of  them  are  received  by  him  but  for  proper  services 
rendered  to  the  public  ?  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Burke^s  bill 
piKed,  it  meant  and  intended  that  there  should  soon  follow  a 
^lation  with  respect  to  the  forests  and  crown  lands ;  but  of 
Aem  the  minister  did  not  say  a  single  word  to-night ;  although 
^  the  time  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  the  great  patronage  and 
Influence  they  created  were  held  forth  as  things  to  be  abolished, 
^e  minister  may  say,  that  there  are  many  offices  in  the  treasury, 
•od  other  public  departments,  that  are  not  over-paid.  I  verily 
believe  there  are ;  many  of  them  I  know  to  be  very  laborious 
^^  some  of  which  I  believe  to  be  under-paid  :  but  does  that 
P^ve  that  there  are  none  of  them  over-paid  F  Indeed,  when  any 
^  tells  me  so,  I  feel  the  absurdity  so  much,  that  I  can  hardly 
'^urn  a  grave  answer  to  such  an  assertion.  I  will  pledge  myself 
to  this  house,  and  to  this  country,  to  show  that  all  the  waste  and 
Profligacy  which  attends  places,  pensions,  and  abuses  of  various 
Public  offices,  is  so  great,  as  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  with 
bread  all  the  labouring  poor  of  this  country.     I  do  not  speak 
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hastily  and  at  random  ;  I  have  information  to  proceed  upon,  for 
I  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining into  these  matters.     I  hold  a  paper  that  was  put  into 
my  hand,  that  will  tend  to  illustrate  what  I  now  say :  it  relates 
to  a  meritorious  officer  under  the  crown,  an  hon.  gentleman  who 
sits  opposite  me  (Mr.  Rose) ;  he  is  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
with  a  salary  of  .£^3,200  a  year ;  clerk  of  parliament,  that  is, 
clerk  to  the  house  of  lords,  £4tfOOO ;  master  of  the  pleas,  with 
another  large  salary ;  and  several  other  offices,  which  make  in 
all«  upwards  of  <£10,000  a  year.    1  am  not  denying  the  merit  of 
that  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  offices  are  paid 
on  account  of  great  and  laborious  duties,  for  God^s  sake  let  us 
understand  the  thing  as  it  is ;  let  us  ask,  whether  all  these  offices, 
for  instance,  are  performed  by  that  hon.  gentleman  ?  and  then  let 
us  ask  ourselves,  whether  there  is  anything  here  that  may  with 
safety  to  the  public  be  lopped  ofF.^     Suppose  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  (Mr.  Pitt)  ; 
I  believe  we  shall  find  that  he  holds  some  that  are  not  verv  la- 
borious.     Or  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  a  noble  lord, 
a  near  connection  of  his  (Lord  Grenville),  who  for  a  short  time 
filled  that  chair,  he  holds  a  great  sinecure  office  which  was  given 
to  him  some  time  ago ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  merits,  it  is 
certain  that  he  has  not  earned  that  sinecure  by  very  long,  or 
very  laborious  employment  in  the  public  service.      These  are 
only  a  few  things  which  I  refer  to  ;  but  there  are  instances  after 
instances  which  might  be  given  of  offices  held,  for  which  long 
and   laborious  services  cannot   be   pleaded.      I   shall  not  go 
through  them,  because  I  know  the  house  would  not  have  any 
pleasure  in  the  recital :  I  only  mention  those  few  to  show  upon 
what  foundation  the  minister  rests  his  general  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  these  things.     The  main  question  for  this  house  to 
consider,  and  which  they  ought  to  consider  attentively,  is  this :  is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  a  general  impression  abroad  that  these  things 
are  severe  grievances,  and  that  by  lopping  many  of  them  off  the 
public  may  have  considerable  relief  ?  for  I  agree  with  the  minis- 
ter, that  unless  that  be  so,  it  is  idle  to  have  recourse  to,  and  very 
blameable  to  hold  out  to  the  public,  any  hope  of  relief  from  such 
a  source.    The  minister  seems  to  be  much  afraid  of  deluding  the 
public  with  too  much  hope  from  such  a  resource  as  this.     I  can 
tdl  him,  that  I  know  the  public  have  great  expectations  upou 
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ihis  subject ;  and  if  he  sets  about  it  properly^  the  public  will 
not  be  deluded ;  for  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  relieve  them 
in  this  way. 

I  do  not  look  to  the  relief  which  the  public  will  have,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  by  the  reduction  of  useless  places  merely,  but  I 
look  idso  to  the  effect  which  that  reduction  will  have;  it  will 
destroy  that  influence  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  un- 
dobg :  had  this  been  carried  into  execution  before  the  com- 
nenoement  of  the  present  war,  we  should  not  have  had  the 
hundred  of  millions  added,  that  have  been,  to  our  national  debt ; 
we  diould  not  have  had  to  mourn  over  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
ttods,  and  even  millions,  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whose  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  carry  it  on.  Such,  we  see,  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  war ;  and  the  control  over  these  useless  places  has 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  by  which  ministers  have 
been  enabled  to  carry  it  on  ;  and  that  is  the  point  of  view  in 
which  I  considered  these  things  as  formidable  and  calamitous  to 
this  country.  The  minister  talks  of  the  expectation  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  if  he  was  perfectly  at  ease  upon  the  matter.  Does  he  re- 
^  upon  the  impression  he  has  made  upon  the  public  mind  by 
the  bribery  he  has  employed  to  gain  votes  in  this  house,  in  ad- 
^ng  his  Majesty  to  make  so  lavish  a  distribution  of  the  peer- 
^?  There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  peers 
cheated  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration. 
When  we  see  the  people  suffering  their  burdens  with  such  an 
admirable  patience,  have  we  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
^U  reflect  on  these  things  ?  and  should  we  wonder  if,  at  last, 
•B  which  has  been  said  upon  the  necessity  of  the  war  by  those 
who  have  been  so  favoured,  was  only  said  by  them  to  answer  the 
Purpose  of  their  own  aggrandizement  ?  that  they  were  only 
pursuing  what  they  had  in  view  all  their  life-time  ?  This  will 
impress  on  the  people,  that  every  public  man  who  obtains  re- 
^^s  from  the  minister,  only  thinks  of  his  own  interest,  without 
^he  least  attention  to  public  welfare.  I  have  heard  a  member  of 
^is  house  say,  that  some  persons  were  made  peers  who  were  not 
"^for  that  honour  than  his  groom  ;  but,  unfortunately  forme, 
^  cannot  call  upon  that  gentleman  to  verify  that  fact  here,  for 
°^  is  now  made  a  peer  himself.  I  understand  there  is  another 
°^^h  of  peers  about  to  be  created,  and,  from  the  names  I  have 
*^j  no  doubt  that,  while  opulence  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
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requisites  for  that  distinction,  as  I  think  it  is,  they  may  be  very 
fit ;  but  when,  session  after  session,  this  practice  is  followed  to 
keep  up  influence,  what  are  the  public  to  think  ?     I  am  afraid 
their  minds  are  made  up  upon  the  matter.     Much  reference  has 
been  had  to-night  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Burke.  I  have  read  many 
of  his  productions;  among  them,  a  work  entitled  ^*  Thoughts  od 
a  Regicide  Peace."     Although  I  detest  the  principle  on  which 
that,  as  well  as  many  others  of  that  author*s  works  is  founded, 
yet  there  is  a  sentiment  in  it  which,  I  think,  is  founded  in  wis- 
dom.    After  a  beautiful  metaphor,  he  says,  ^^  That  the  gross 
mass  of  the  people  of  every  country  will  be  directed  and  moved 
by  the  example  of  men  of  superior  minds  and  superior  authority  .'^ 
This  observation  I  wish  the  house  to  bear  in  mind.     We  cannot 
reasonably  call  on  the  mass  of  the  people  to  bear  their  disasters 
with  patience,  but  from  the  pure  example  of  men  of  superior 
minds  and  superior  authority.     If  ever  there  was  a  moment  in 
which  the  higher  classes  ought  to  show  their  disinterested  dispo- 
sitions, and  their  love  of  the  public  good,  unmixed  with  any 
wishes  for  their  own  advantage,  it  is  the  moment  at  which  I  am 
speaking.     Instead  of  which,  to  the  shame  of  government,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  shame  of  this  house,  there  is  a  general 
principle  cherished,  which  supports  corruption  to  an  unlimited 
extent.     I  hope  the  minister  will  reflect  on  these  things*  or,  at 
least,  that  this  house  will  reflect  upon  them.     The  minister  has 
said,  that  he  had  in  his  contemplation  to  move  instructions  to 
the  committee,  which   will  answer  all  the  beneficial  purposes 
which  are  intended  by  this  motion.     It  is  a  little  remarkable, 
that  we  never  heard  of  these  instructions  before  ;  and  my  hon. 
friend  has  given  a  pretty  long  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  this 
subject  forward. 

J/r.  Rose  replied  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  in  explanation,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  harsh  against  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken.  He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  industry  ;  he 
had  stated  facts  as  he  understood  them  to  be ;  but  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  informed  the  house  of  the  total  amount 
of  his  income  under  government.  He  admitted  that  services 
ought  to  be  well  paid  for,  but  he  contended  that  large  sums  of 
money  should  not  be  given  under  the  title  of  rewards  for  services, 
when,  in  fact,  nothing  was  done  for  them.     Now  that  gentleman 
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was  clerk  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  which  he  did  nothing.  The 
office  was,  indeed,  a  very  laborious  one,  but  it  was  performed  by 
Cowper.  He  would  now  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  had 
not  secured  the  reversion  of  that  place  to  his  own  relation  for  no 
semce  whatever,  while  the  gentleman  who  performs  the  duties 
of  the  office  has  nothing  ?  With  respect  to  the  address  of  the 
house  of  lords,  he  understood  that  that  address  did  not  specify 
thftt  hoQ.  gentleman  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office,  although  he 
had  the  good  fortbne  to  obtain  it. 

The  house  divided— for  the  previous  question  169 ;  against  it  77. 


March  22. 
STOPPAGE    OF    CASH    PAYMENTS    AT    THE    BANK. 
A  d^te  took  place  on  the  clause  granting  an  indemnity  to  the  bank, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas) 
had  asked  if  ever  there  had  been  an  act  of  indemnity  that  did 
iH>tgoback  to  the  first  step  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  it  was 
true  that  such  was  the  mode  when  the  house  approved  the  mea- 
sure.' but  the  propriety  of  the  indemnity  to  the  bank  was  not 
yet  ascertained.  To  give  an  indemnity  without  examination, 
^as  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  bank  were  always  justified 
ro  obeying  an  order  of  council,  and  were  always  to  have  an  act 
of  indemnity.  Whether  an  indemnity  was  to  be  given  to  all 
l^ahkers  was  a  difficult  question.  No  association  could  secure 
Dierchants  and  bankers  against  demands  in  specie  from  abroad. 
It  was  a  degrading  situation  to  which  they  were  reduced  ;  left 
to  the  mercy  of  those  who  were  mischievous  enough  to  press  for 
P&yments  in  cash,  while  they  had  no  means  of  making  the  pay- 
Dient.  With  regard  to  the  liberality  of  the  bank  in  discounts, 
^  knew  that  those  who  held  the  propriety  of  the  bank  limiting 
Jts  discounts,  were  represented  as  men  who  wished  to  cripple  the 
^mnierce  by  withholding  those  accommodations  which  were  ne- 
^**^wy  to  its  support.  So  far,  however,  was  he  from  wishing  to 
deprive  commerce  of  any  means  of  support  and  encouragement, 
"^  he  thought  the  bank  instituted  for  commercial  purposes, 
•^  wished  to  see  tha^  connection  between  government  and  the 
J^k  dissolved,  by  which  it  had  been  prevented  from  fulfilling 
*t»  proper  purposes.     He  wished  this  divorce  to  take  place,  that 
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commerce  might  receive  that  share  of  attention  and  indulgence 
to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  that  the  bank  mi^ht  safelv  exercise 
that  liberality  of  diicount  which  was  required.  But  if  there 
were  two  customers,  one  of  whom  had  obtained  accommodation 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  and  the  other  three,  how  was  it 
IKHsible  that  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  expected  could  be 
derived  from  the  bank  ?  Public  meetings  had  been  held,  at 
which  a  respectable  member  of  the  house  (Alderman  Lushing* 
ton)  had  presided,  at  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  interpose  his  authority  with  the 
bank.  From  this  it  appeared,  that  the  bank  had  been  thought 
to  be  niggardly,  and  the  success  which  these  gentlemen  had  so 
soon  experienced  from  their  application,  had  naturally  been  im- 
puted to  the  authority  of  the  minister.  He  was  glad  to  hear, 
however,  what  had  been  said  bv  the  two  directors  of  the  bank. 
Till  the  co-operation,  not  to  say  collusion,  which  had  been  ma- 
nifested by  the  bank  in  all  the  transactions  of  government  was 
abolished,  the  credit  of  the  bank  could  never  be  restored.  He 
was  desirous  to  know  if  the  arguments  used  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  were  coupled  with  a  promise  to  pay  what  was  due 
by  grjvemment  ?  If  not,  the  bank,  by  continuing  to  issue  paper 
without  limits,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  in- 
solvency. Those  who  had  access  to  any  of  the  bank  directors, 
well  knew,  and  a  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord  Lauderdale),  a  person 
not  apt  to  take  up  a  fact  upon  slight  grounds,  had  stated  in  hi» 
work  upon  the  finances  of  the  country,  that  ever  since  spring, 
1796,  remonstrances  had  been  made  to  ministers  against  sending 
so  much  money  out  of  the  country,  and  stating  that  the  ruin  of 
the  bank  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences.  He  hoped  this 
was  true,  for  it  would  afford  some  pros|)ect  that,  by  better  ma- 
nagement, their  affairs  might  be  retrieved.  He  did  not  think 
that,  there  was  any  cause  for  haste  in  the  present  measure.  Not- 
withstanding the  intimation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
when  this  business  was  first  opened,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fol- 
low up  the  order  of  council  by  a  legislative  measure  without  de- 
lay, nearly  a  month  had  elapsed  without  anything  being  done ; 
and  if  a  judgment  could  be  formed  from  the  time  it  had  been  in 
preparation,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  bill,  should  it  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  would  repeat,  therefore,  what  he  had  said 
before,  that  it  would  be  better  to  suspend  the  proceeding  alto- 
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gether,  than  to  hazard  the  evils  which  its  enactment,  without  the 
prospect  of  a  limitation,  would  produce. 

T%e  ckaue  was  carried  without  a  dhnsion. 


March  24. 

STOPPAGE    OF    CASH    PAYMENTS    AT    THE    BANK. 

The  house,  in  an  adjourned  committee  on  the  hill  for  indemnifying  the  bank  for 
mtpetdxng  the  payment  of  notes  in  tpeciCf  proceeded  to  read  the  residue  of  the 
doum.  On  reading  the  exception  contained  in  the  clause  for  the  purpose  of 
teatring  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy,  a  debate  ensued. 

Ml.  Sheridan  considered  the  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  a  direct  confession  of  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary government.  What  would  the  army  say,  when  they  heard 
the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  arguments  ?  They  would  say  this — 
*'  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  avowed  that  he  dares  not 
f^se  usy  because  we  have  arms  in  our  hands.'^  What  was  this 
I^it  acknowledging  that  the  country  was  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment F  The  soldiers  would  next  insist  upon  the  continuance 
of  their  allowance  of  bread  ;  they  would  make  fresh  demands, 
^d  enforce  them  by  coming  down  to  the  house  with  arms  in 
tbeir  hands. 

Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming  spoke  to  order.  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  conceived,  had 
^»  "  that  the  soldiers  would  abide  by  a  particular  measure  tf  they  liked  it, 
^  if  Ihey  did  not  they  would  come  down  to  the  house  with  arms  in  their  hands.*' 
*^  he  considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  army. 

Mr.  Sheridan  allowed  that  the  worthy  baronet  was  quite  right 
ID  calling  to  order,  but  that  unfortunately  he  had  fixed  upon  the 
^^Qg  person.  The  argument  which  he  had  been  using,  was  to 
'bow  that  the  minister  had  been  making  invidious  distinctions 
between  the  people  and  the  army,  and  that  he  thought  so  ill  of 
the  military  as  to  suppose  that  they  would  insist  on  being  paid 
^  cash.  The  charge,  therefore,  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^^,  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  army  as  wishing  to  be  put  on  a 
Cerent  footing  in  point  of  payment  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
^untry.  It  was,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  that  he  made  sure 
^  the  worthy  baronet's  vote,  for  it  was  the  chancellor  who  had 
P"0"w>unced  a  libel  upon  the  army,  not  the  person  who  had  been 
^Ued  to  order.  To  the  question  respecting  the  safety  to  be  de- 
"ved  from  the  military,  he  should  only  reply,  that  there  was  but 

M  2 
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one  person  in  the  country  who  would  not  be  more  safe  without  a 
military  government.  To  the  clause  in  question  he  wished  to 
object,  and  to  move  that  the  treasury  should  have  tlie  power  of 
drawing  upon  the  bank  for  specie  only,  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  and  navy  abroad. 

Mr.  Sheridan  afterwards  said  that,  he  hoped  the  time  was  not 
far  oiT  when  he  should  see  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  held 
up  as  the  author  of  all  the  fatal  calamities  which  have  befallen 
the  country,  and  made  solely  responsible  for  them.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  he  had  said,  in  a  former  part  of  this  debate,  he 
knew  but  of  one  man  in  the  house  who  had  occasion  to  wish  to 
pay  the  army  in  cash,  in  order  to  ensure  military  protection. 

The  clauie  waa  carried  without  a  division.    The  chairman  next  read  the  clause 
for  fixing  the  duration  of  the  restriction  on  the  bank, 

Mr.  Sheridan  could  not  agree,  he  said,  with  the  hon.  baronet, 
that  the  bank  never  could  pay  cash  again  ;  he  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  they  might  do  so  very  well,  and  in  much  less  time  than 
that  fixed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  This  was,  on 
condition  that  government  paid  as  large  a  portion  of  their  debt 
to  the  bank,  as  he  understood  they  meant  to  do,  notwithstand- 
ing the  taunting  and  scornful  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  some  time  since,  treated  that  proposition  when 
made  by  him.  He  made  a  fanciful  allusion  to  the  bank  ; — an 
elderly  lady  in  the  city,  of  great  credit  and  long  standing,  who 
had  lately  made  a  fau,v  pan  which  was  not  altogether  inex- 
cusable. She  had  unfoitunately  fallen  into  bad  com|)any,  and 
contracted  too  great  an  intimacy  and  connection  at  the  St. 
James''s  end  of  the  town.  The  young  gentleman,  however,  who 
had  employed  all  his  ^^  arts  of  soft  persuasion  '*  to  seduce  this 
old  lady,  had  so  far  sliown  his  designs,  that,  by  timely  cutting 
and  breaking  of!'  the  connection,  there  might  be  hopes  of  the 
old  gentlewoman  once  more  regaining  her  credit  and  injured  re- 
putation. In  order  to  facilitate  this,  he  should  support  the 
amendment  of  his  right  lion,  friend.  On  the  same  ground,  he 
thought,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  would  he 
better  to  put  it  off  till  the  committee  had  made  its  report  on 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  order  of  council.  He  alluded 
to  the  remote  causes ;  the  proximate  causes  were  very  plain,  and 
well-known.  Givemment  wanted  money,  and  could  not  do 
without  it ;  they  knew  there  was  numey  in  the  bank,  and  they 
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laid  their  hands  upon  it ;  the  bank  knew  their  power  and  dared 
not  refuse  it.  In  the  same  way,  said  he,  if  a  highwayman  met 
me  on  Bagshot  Heath,  put  a  pistol  to  my  breast,  and  demanded 
my  money, — the  proximate  cause  is,  that  the  highwayman 
wanted  money,  and  had  a  pretty  certain  notion  that  there  was  a 
sum  in  my  pocket.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  highwayman 
was  clearly  want  of  money  ;  the  proximate  cause  of  my  letting 
him  take  it  from  me  is,  that  I  feared  he  would  take  away  my  life 
if  I  denied  him.  The  house  were  in  possession,  therefore,  of 
the  proximate  cause ;  and  the  more  distant  ones  we  hope  to  be 
acquainted  with  soon.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  baronet 
would  postpone  his  plan  till  the  committee  had  made  their  re- 
port on  all  the  clauses  relative  to  the  order  of  council. 
The  cknue  was  carried,  and  the  report  ordered  to  be  received  on  the  27th. 


March  28. 
GENERAL  DEFENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
CoUmel  Wood  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
^^KfcAiJiy  him  to  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  his  royal  highness  the  comman- 
d-in chief,  the  master- general  of  the  ordnance,  in  conjunction  with  other  ahk 
^  experienced  naval  and  military  officers,  on  whose  judgment  and  abilities  his 
^^uhf  most  relied,  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  cokfi- 
^t  nd  to  consult  and  determine  upon  any  other  measures  of  security.*' 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  that,  the  question  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  motion,  was,  whether  the  general  defence  of  the  country 
^M  defective  or  not ;  and  whether  the  duty  of  defending  it  was 
^eU  performed  ?  If  it  was  to  be  contended  that  ministers  would 
take  care  to  see  it  performed,  he  certainly  would  not  depend  on 
them.  They  might  have  information  sent  them  from  various  quar- 
t^  as  to  the  place  the  where  enemy  intended  to  land ;  or  where 
^here  a  set  of  jacobins  might  lie  in  wait  in  this  country  to  join 
them  on  their  landing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  be 
Piilty  of  misconduct,  while  the  commander-in-chief  did  his  duty. 
He  did  not  like  to  hear  this  motion  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
^ery  necessary  measure  was  already  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  and  that  it  would  convey  a  reflection  on  the  com- 
''^er-in-chief.  If  such  a  motion  had  been  made  in  the  Irish 
"^se  before  the  French  came  to  Bantry  Bay,  the  same  answer 
^uld  have  been  given :  "  What !  can  you  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  abilities  and  vigilance  of  the  commander-in-chief  P'^    But, 
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SO  far  was  that  country  from  having  been  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  so  far  from  there  being  any  force  waiting  from  Monsieur 
Hoche  (or  Monster  Hoche,  according  to  the  very  liberal  expres- 
sion of  the  Irish  chancellor),  that  the  French  remained  several 
days  in  Bantry  Bay.  It  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Ireland,  as  well 
as  for  this  country,  that  they  did  not  land.  They  had  been  very 
near  coming  to  a  right  anchorage ;  and  if  they  had,  they  might 
have  landed  and  proceeiled  to  Cork  immediately.  After  an  in- 
stance of  such  deplorable  neglect,  the  house  ought  not,  upon  the 
assertion  of  the  minister,  to  conclude  that  this  country  was  per- 
fectly secure.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  communication 
between  the  heads  of  the  naval  and  military  departments,  in 
order  that  their  joint  efforts  should  be  combined  to  protect  the 
country ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  such  communication 

had  taken  place.  For  these  reasons  he  would  support  the 
motion. 

Mr,  DutkduB  movtd  an  adjournment,  which  was  carried. 


March  31. 
ADVANCES   TO   THE    E&IPEROK. 

Mr.  Shkbidan  said,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  when 
there  was  a  probability  of  a  report  from  the  secret  committee  ; 
because,  if  it  was  to  be  made  soon,  it  would  save  him  the  trouble 
of  moving  for  some  information,  which  would  be  necessary,  in 
the  motion  he  intended  to  make  upon  the  propriety  of  sending 
more  money  to  the  emperor.     In  the  returns  before  the  house,  of 
the  advances  already  made,  there  appeared  the  sum  of  i?5(X),000, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  parliament ;  and  there  also  appeared 
an  advance,  since  the  stoppages  at  the  bank,  of  £220,000,  upon 
what  appeared  to  him  very  strange  security.     There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  the  receipt  of  the  agent,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
imperial  envoy,  that  it  should  be  repaid  out  of  any  loan  that 
might  in  future  be  advanced  to  the  emperor.     From  this  cir- 
cumstarce  it  appeared  probable  that  another  loan  was  in  con- 
templation.    He  could  not  avoid  making  an  observation  upon 
the  nature  of  the  security  :  it  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  man 
had  borrowed  ten  guineas,  and,  when  asked  for  payment,  re- 
plied, **  If  you  will  lend  me  twenty  guineas  more,  I  will  pay 
you  the  ten.'*     He  hoped  that  the  right   hon.  gentleman  op- 
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porite  to  him  would  meet  this  question  fully ;  for  he  must 
have  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  question,  whether  or  no  any 
farther  advances  were  to  be  made  to  the  emperor.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  meet  him  fairly  upon  that  point,  he  should 
bring  forward  his  motion  on  Tuesday  ;  otherwise  there  were  se- 
veral papers  which  would  be  material  for  his  motion.  He  there- 
fore moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of  the 
representations  made  to  government  by  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  respect  to  the  advances  to  the  emperor 
sioce  the  1st  of  January,  1795.*' 

Mr.  Pitt  replied. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
bad  answered  his  questions  very  fairly.  He  hoped*  when  the 
discussion  came  on,  he  should  not  then  be  told  that  the  time  was 
not  fit ;  but  that  it  would  be  argued  on  its  real  merits. 

3/r.  Sheridan's  motion  was  not  persisted  in. 


April  3. 
ADVANCES    FROM    THE    BANK    TO    GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
ft  copy  of  all  communications  that  have  taken  place  between  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, upon  the  advances  that  have  been  made  to  government 
since  the  1st  of  November,  1794,  exclusive  of  the  papers  that 
liavt  been  laid  before  the  house  this  day.'' 

-^(freed  to.  , 

April  4. 
ADVANCES    TO    THE    EMPEROR. 

Mb.  Sheridan  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject  of  making  any  farther 
advances  to  the  emperor,  and  proceeded  to  the  following  effect: — 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  upon  the  importance 
of  the  subject  which  stands  for  discussion  this  day :  I  must, 
however,  observe  that  such  discussion  must  be  attended  with 
*onQe  embarrassment :  I  have  before  me  but  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties ;  for,  as  it  is  important  that  the  discussion  which  I  bring 
forward  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible,  so  it  is  also 
desirable  that  the  decision  of  the  house  should  be  grounded  on 
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proper  information.     I  believe  there  never  was  a  subject  brought 
before  parliament   which  excited   more   anxiety   in  the  public 
mind,  or  to  which  the  nation  looked  with  more  impatience,  than 
they  do  at  this  hour,  for  the  decision  of  this  house  with  respect 
to  a  future  loan  to  the  emperor.     It  is  a  point  which,  in  my 
opinion,  involves  the  question — whether  they  are  to  be  saved  or 
ruined  ?    And  it  is  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  himself  highly  impor- 
tant to  know,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  before  he  commences 
the  most  important  campaign  that  was,  perhaps,  ever  opened  in 
Europe,  what  is  the  determination  of  this  house  upon  the  subject 
of  sending  money  out  of  this  country  at  this  awful  moment.     It 
is  essential  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  know  what  is  to  be 
taken  from  them,  and  essential  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  know 
upon  what  he  is  to  rely.     In  discussing  this  momentous  question, 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  necessity, 
or  the  prudence,  of  advances  that  have  been  already  made  by  us 
to  foreign  powers,  we  should  at  all  events  keep  good  faith  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  highly  important,  indeed  essential,  to  our  welfare, 
that  we  consider  duly  before  we  encourage  a  hope  in  the  emperor 
that  he  is  to  have  any  aid  from  us,  in  the  future  prosecution  of 
this  war.     With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  moved  for  certain 
accounts,  from  which  the  house  might  collect  information,  and 
such  as  I  took  to  be  essential  to  the  subject  in  discussion.     To 
that  motion  there  ought  to  have  been  made  a  return  very  differ- 
ent from  that  small  scratch  which  is  exhibited  on  the  paper  now 
before  us,  and  which  I  took  into  my  hand  just  as  I  came  int^lhe 
house.     I  was  in  hopes,  when  I  made  the  motion  yesterday,  and 
I  took  pains  to  explain  it  to  a  right  hon.  gentleman  before  the 
rising  of  the  house,  that  the  whole  of  the  information  I  wanted, 
and  which  my  motion  called  for,  would  have  been  laid  before  the 
house  to-day  ;  but  I  understood  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  whole  request ;  and  that  great  embarrass- 
ment would  arise  from  that  compliance,  on  account  of  many  of 
the  papers  which  I  wanted  being  before  a  committee  now  en- 
gaged in  an  important  inquiry,  who  could  not  deliver  copies  of 
them  consistently  with  the  secrecy  which  it  is  at  present  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  observe.     I  determined  not  to  press  any  farther 
now  for  these  papers.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I 
oome  forward  under  great  disadvantages :  the  information  uimmi 
which  I  must  proceed  is  extremely  imperfect.     Had  we  the  whole 
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before  us,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  the  bouse  to  de- 
clare, that  no  more  money  should  be  sent  to  the  emperor  :  indeed, 
if  the  information  were  complete,  I  think  the  house  would  see, 
that  sending  any  more  money  from  this  country,  at  this  moment, 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  What  I  chiefly  wish  for,  and 
what  I  lament  is  not  before  us,  is  the  whole  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  bank 
directors,  since  the  year  1794,  upon  the  subject  of  sending  mo- 
ney to  the  emperor.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wishes  to  come 
to  a  free  discussion  of  the  question, — whether  it  be  essential  to 
the  true  interests  of  this  country  that  farther  advances  should  be 
made  to  the  emperor  at  this  moment,  under  all  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  bank  directors,  and  without  entering  into  any  cal- 
culations that  have  been  made  by  them  respecting  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  country, — I  shall  be  ready  to  argue  the  subject 
^ith  him  in  that  way ;  and  I  shall  not  desire  the  opinion  of  the 
bank  directors.  I  think  the  subject  may  be  now  discussed  with- 
out their  opinions,  as  far  as  the  motion  with  which  I  shall  con- 
dude  will  call  for  that  discussion.  Had  I  waited,  I  might  have 
bad  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  given  from  time  to 
time  by  the  bank  directors,  upon  the  subject  of  advances  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  absolute 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Some  may  say,  it  is  premature  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  prudence  in  advancing  more  money  to  the 
emperor,  before  we  have  had  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  order  in  council,  by  which  the  bank  were 
directed  to  stop  payment.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  very  unwise 
^unsel ;  for  by  it  you  may  be  led  to  defer  the  remedy  until  it  is 
^  late.  It  may  be  said,  that  you  should  not  apply  your  remedy 
wntil  you  know  the  cause  of  the  disorder  ;  that,  I  own,  is,  figura- 
tively, very  correct ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  carry  it  into  practice, 
>t  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  If  a  physician  were  to  order  that 
'^eilher  a  bandage  nor  a  styptic  should  be  applied  to  a  bleeding 
^ound  until  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  his 
patient  would  stand  in  danger  of  dying  before  the  remedy  could 
**  applied  by  this  deliberate  and  methodical  physician ;  or,  if 
^  Humane  Society  were  to  order  that  no  person  should  be  at- 
^pted  to  be  brought  to  active  life,  from  a  state  of  suspended 
^'^I'nation,  until  the  coroner^s  inquest  had  sat  upon  the  body,  and 
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brought  in  their  verdict,  *'  Felo  de  se — death  by  the  visitation 
of  Providence — accidental  death— or  murder  by  some  persons 
unknown," — I  apprehend  their  efforts  would  not  be  very  useful. 
Here  wc  are,  I  admit  it,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  or, 
if  we  are  assassinated,  it  is  by  persons  who  are  much  too  well 
known.  Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I  sludl 
now  proceed  upon  the  more  immediate  points  of  the  subject 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  house  to  investigate  this  day. 

A  worthy  baronet  (Sir  William  Pulteney)  has  given  his 
opinion  upon  part  of  this  subject  before.  I  have  already  said, 
that  I  differed  from  that  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to 
recite  that  opinion,  nor  to  enter  at  large  into  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  us.  I  hope  that  public  credit  will 
be  revived,  and  that  in  the  person  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I 
am  also  confident,  that  whether  you  endeavour  to  establish  a 
bank  upon  the  faith  of  the  landed  property  of  this  country,  or 
whether  you  try  any  other  means,  that  no  such  attempts  should 
be  made  until  you  are  entirely  satisfied  that  public  credit  cannot 
be  restored  in  the  person  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

From  what  I  have  heard  abroad,  and  from  the  two  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  this  day,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  bank  appears  to  have  made  such  a  stand  against  the 
measures  which  have  led  to  this  cflect.  I  have,  from  the  com- 
mencement, declared  openly  and  freely  what  I  thought  of  the 
conduct  of  the  bank.  Upon  the  face  of  things,  they  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  errors  and  some  degree  of  crimi- 
nality. It  is,  therefore,  I  say,  with  much  satisfaction,  I  perceive 
from  the  papers  on  your  table,  that  they  are  less  to  blame  than 
I  at  first  surmised.  This  will  afford  subject-matter  for  joy  to 
the  country  at  large ;  because,  in  addition  to  their  being  a  corpo- 
rate body,  for  purposes  more  immediately  relating  to  themselves, 
the  bank  are  the  channel  through  which  the  public  creditor  is 
paid.  It  would,  therefore,  sir,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
they  had  done  something  to  forfeit  their  charter — it  would,  there- 
fore, I  repeat  it,  be  rash  and  improper  to  deprive  them  of  that 
channel,  or  to  make  them  no  longer  the  medium  through  which 
the  public  creditor  was  to  be  paid.  With  respect  to  the  bank  in 
the  present  instance,  it  does  appear,  that  not  at  a  late  period 
only,  not  at  a  time  immediately  preceding  the  order  of  council, 
but  that  from  the  end  of  the  year  1794,  they  have  been  uoceas- 
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ing  in  their  representations  to  the  minister,  whose  obstinate  per- 
severance has  brought  the  country  to  its  present  calamitous 
situation,  and  who  was  repeatedly  pressing  the  bank  for  ad- 
vances, which  he  incessantly  promised  to  repay,  but  which  pro- 
mise he  never  kept.  If,  sir,  it  shall  appear  by  these  papers  that 
the  bank  frequently  remonstrated  against  the  measure  of  making 
the  treasury  bills  payable  at  the  bank ;  if  it  shall  appear  that, 
Dot  once  or  twice,  but  that  they  had  nine  distinct  promises  from 
him  to  abstain  from  that  practice ;  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  promised  to  bring  down  the  advances  of 
the  bank  from  «£'2,500,000  to  d£'500,000,  as  requested  by  the 
bank ;  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  almost  gave  a  pledge  to  bind 
himself,  by  a  parliamentary  measure,  to  make  this  reduction  ;  if 
it  shall  be  seen  that  he  never  kept  any  of  these  promises  ;  if  it 
shall  appear  that,  notwithstanding  these  violations  of  the  most 
aolemn  engagements,  the  bank,  with  a  too-blamable  facility, 
ooDtinued  to  afford  supplies  to  him  upon  representations  which 
amounted  to  intimidation — I  say,  sir,  if  these  things  shall  appear, 
if  the  bouse  shall  find  that  the  bank  continued  their  remonstrances 
until  the  very  eve  of  issuing  the  order  of  council,  which  they  did 
Dot  solicit,  and  which  they  did  not  want  for  their  own  affairs,  I 
^1  think,  however  culpable  the  directors  of  the  bank  may  be, 
from  their  too  great  facility,  yet,  that  they  stand  clear  of  much 
of  the  blame  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  might  be  inclined 
to  attach  to  them,  and  which,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  is  im- 
putable to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  papers  that  have  been 
l^d  upon  the  table  afford  us  some  light  into  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Let  us  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  documents  upon 
Ais  subject— I  say  some  of  them,  because  they  are  not  all 
l>rfore  us. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1795,  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
uank  came  to  the  following  resolution,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  minister : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  following  resolation  of  the  court  be  communicated  to 
we  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : — 

"  That  the  court  of  directors,  after  a  very  solemn  deliberation,  adeqnate  to 
"*€  importance  of  the  snbject,  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  should  such  a 
'^^  (viz.  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  to  the  emperor)  take  place^  they  are  but  too 
^  Cpvonded  io  declaring  (from  the  actual  effects  of  the  emperor's  last  loan, 
^the  continued  drains  of  specie  and  bullion  they  still  experience),  that  they 
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have  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  apprehend  very  momentous  and  alarming  con- 
si^qucDces. 

"  They  are,  therefore,  led  to  hope  (after  expressing  their  acknowledgments 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  having  hinted  that  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  bank  should,  in  this  matter,  supersede  every  other  considermtioD), 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  lay  aside  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  which  they 
beg  leave  to  rp;>fti/,  would  be,  in  their  opinion,  most  fatal  in  its  consequences." 

On  the  14th  of  January,  17^9  they  came  to  the  following 
opinion,  which  was  likewise  communicated  to  the  minister  : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  treasury,  that  the  governor  and  dt.'- 
puty-governor  should  represent  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  they 
cannot  look  upon  the  scheme  of  assisting  the  emperor  to  raise  a  loan  in  Ger- 
many by  the  guarantee  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  light  which 
will  not,  one  way  or  other,  be  detrimental  to  this  country,  even  if  a  law  were 
passed  by  parliament  to  prevent  British  subjects  for  taking  any  share  therein. 

"  l*hat  such  a  call  for  monev  in  Germany  will  occasion  demands  of  it  from 
hence.  German,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  capitalists  who  have  property  here* 
will  be  induced  to  draw  it  awav. 

'*  People  in  Holland,  who,  by  the  late  acts,  have  money  locked  up  here,  may 
go  to  Germany  and  draw  for  it  from  thence. 

"  That  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  speculations  of  trade 
with  England,  may,  by  such  an  opportunity  of  investment  at  home,  be  diverted 
from  the  one  to  the  other  purpose. 

"  That  the  exchange  between  this  country  and  Hamburgh  may  be  much 
affected  bv  it. 

"  That  in  spite  of  legal  prohibitions,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  some  people 
here  would  take  shares  in  such  a  negotiation  under  the  names  of  their  foreign 
correspondents. 

"  From  these  and  other  causes  they  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  can  give  no  advice  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  favour  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, which  is  indeed  of  a  wide  political  extent,  and  beyond  the  line  of  their 
duty  to  judge." 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  proofs  that  ought  to  be  be- 
fore us :  the  rest  are  still  more  important,  to  show  the  preme- 
ditated design  of  the  minister,  and  his  obstinate  perseverance, 
notwithstanding  the  declared  opinions  which  were  given  upon 
the  subject  from  the  authorities  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1796,  there  was  formed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

*'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court,  founded  upon  its  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  late  imperial  loan,  that  if  any  farther  loan  or  advance  of 
money  to  the  emperor,  ur  tu  any  other  foreign  state,  should,  in  the  present 
sutp  of  affairs  take  place,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 
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"  The  court  of  directors  do  therefore  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  adoption 
of  any  soch  measare ;  and  they  solemnly  protest  against  any  responsibility  for 
the  calamitous  consequences  that  may  follow  thereupon. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  do  communicate  these 
resoIatioDs  to  the  chancellor  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer.'* 

The  house  shall  now  hear  the  answers  of  the  ministers  to  these 
opinions  and  remonstrances :  — 

ANSWER    TO    THE    FIRST. 

"The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having  perused  the  resolution  with  great  at- 
tfuHon,  repeatedly  said,  that  certainly,  as  matters  were  there  stated,  he  should 
not  think  at  present  of  bringing  forward  such  a  measure  ;  adding »  that  though  he 
thonid,  tn  opening  tlie  budget,  make  it  known  that  he  had  made  a  reserve  with  the 
frnent  contractors  for  the  loan,  to  permit  the  emperor's  raising  three  millions 
tAovU  circumstances  require  it,  he  should  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  it,  unless  the 
rituation  of  things,  relative  to  the  banJc,  should  so  alter  as  to  render  such  loan  of 
M  hnpcrtance  or  inconvenience  to  them  in  perspective. 

'*  The  governor  promised  him,  that  should  such  a  change  take  place,  and  he 
fhonld  vishfor  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  he  certainly  would  communicate 
it  to  him  with  pleasure. 
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"  Mr.  Pitt  wished  very  much  to  have  the  paper  left  with  him  for  the  purpose 
tf  communicating  its  contents  to  the  cabinet,  if  he  found  it  necessary;  promising 
^hat  no  one  should  have  a  sight  of  it  elsewhere,  and  that  if  the  governor  would 
^  npon  him  in  two  or  three  days,  he  would  return  it  to  him." 

ANSWER    TO    THE    SECOND. 

"  Mr,  Pitt  replied,  that  after  the  repeated  intimations  which  he  had  given  to 
^^  governor  and  deputy -governor  of  the  bank,  that  no  farther  loan  to  the  emperor 
*<^  he  resolved  on  without  previous  communication  with  the  bank,  and  due  con- 
'^^ation  of  the  state  of  their  circumstances,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  these 
^^^'oktions;  that  he  did  suppose  they  were  adopted  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  and 
*^  he  ihould  consider  them  in  that  light," 

After  this  solemn  promise,  and  after  expressing  his  idea,  that 
the  last  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  moment  of  alarm,  he  agreed 
^  send  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  emperor,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  parliament,  and  with  a  determination  that  parliament 
should  not  know  of  it.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  all  the  advances 
that  Were  made  to  ministers  were  accompanied  with  very  strong 
remonstrances  against  the  mischievous  tendency  which  tliey  had 
^  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  which  remonstrances  were  answered 
"y  repeated  assurances  that  the  sums  should  be  punctually  paid. 
^'  ^hat  I  heard  upon  the  subject  be  true,  the  chancellor  of  the 
•^chequer  ought  not  only  to  dread  the  anger  of  the  public  for 
'*  <^onduct  in  this  business,  but  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  even  to 
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face  the  cabinet  itself.  On  the  6th  of  October  commenced  the 
present  session  of  parliament :  now  mark  the  words  which  the 
present  minister  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  on  that  day, 
in  addressing  the  two  houses  of  parliament :  his  Majesty  was 
made  to  say,  on  that  day,  amongst  other  things — 

"  /  re/y  on  four  zeal  and  public  spirit  for  tuck  tuppliet  a§  fom  Moy  ikimk  mttm 
saryfor  the  §ercice  of  the  year.  It  ii  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  obserct,  thai, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  embarrassments  which  have  been  experienced,  the 
state  of  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  revenue  of  the  country,  prates  the  real 
ertent  and  solidity  of  our  resources,  and  furnishes  you  such  wteans  as  must  be 
equal  to  any  exertions  which  the  present  crisis  may  require," 

I  sav,  that  when  these  words  were  uttered,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  knew  from  the  representations  of  the  bank — he  knew 
from  the  past  exertions  made  to  supply  the  emperor— that  the 
bank  would  be  unable  to  continue  its  advances,  without  being  in 
danger  of  that  which  has  since  actually  happened  ;  this  he  knew 
when  he  penned  the  speech  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  delibe-  . 
rately  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  that  which  he  (the 
minister)  knew  to  be  a  falsehood.  He  cannot  plead  ignorance  of 
these  things ;  he  had  no  means  of  avoiding  the  knowledge  of  them. 
The  bank  directors,  I  own,  were  blamable  in  complying  with  the 
niinister'*s  demands,  but  he  was  criminal  in  making  such  demands. 
These  loans  avowed,  and  the  loan  concealed,  brought  the  bank 
to  its  present  condition ;  in  which  we  see  it  unable  to  pay  the 
public  creditor. 

I  now  come  to  the  order  in  council.     The  whole  of  that  pro- 
ceeding is  founded  upon  the  representation  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.     None  of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  that  order 
are  in  writing,  I  believe ;  they  keep  no  journal ;  I  wish  they  did, 
and  I  wish  that  the  minutes  of  that  business  were  before  this 
house.     I  should  like  that  the  house  should  see,  whether  the  re- 
presentations made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  any 
resemblance  to  truth.  To  see,  whether  he  laid  before  the  council 
the  various  remonstrances  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  directon 
of  the  bank  ;  whether  he  informed  the  council  of  one  word  of  the 
real  state  of  the  bank.   I  say,  I  wish  these  things  could  be  brought 
before  the  public.     All  tliat  appears  upon  that  subject  is,  that 
the  order  in  council  was  made  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchecjuer.     These  are  the  words  of  the  order 
ill  council : — 
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**  Qnmi  the  repre$eniotion  qf  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  stating,  that  from 
the  nttU  of  the  information  wJiich  he  has  received,  and  of  the  inquiries  which  it 
has  been  his  duty  to  make  respecting  the  effect  of  the  unusual  demands  for  specie 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  ill-founded  or  exag- 
^ied  alarms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  appears,  that  unless  some 
measure  is  immediately  taken,  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  a  want  of  svrffldent 
ssfpbf  of  cash  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  It  is  the  unanimous 
optttra  qf  the  board,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  service  that 
the  directors  qf  the  Bank  of  England  should  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
neai  untU  the  sense  of  parliament  can  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  the  proper 
measares  adopted  thereupon,  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circulation,  and  sup- 
foriing  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important  con^ 
jnetwre :  and  it  is  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  transmitted  to  the 
^Srectors  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  they  are  hereby  required,  on  the  grounds 
tfike  exigency  of  the  case,  to  cof\form  thereto  until  the  sense  of  parliament  be 
isken  as  aforesaid. 

Now,  I  ask,  was  this  a  representation  of  the  trdth  ?  or  was  it 
a  falsehood?  Was  the  pressure  actually  produced  by  the  un- 
usual demands  for  specie  that  were  made  upon  the  metropolis  ? 
or  was  it  not  the  gradual  growing  result  of  that  which  was  re- 
peatedly stated  by  the  bank  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ? 
I  say  it  was  from  the  latter,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
knew  it,  and  it  is  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  that  he  abused  the 
unsuspecting  temper  of  his  Majesty,  who  was  present  at  this 
council,  by  misrepresenting  the  fact. 

I  have  stated  all  the  communications  we  know  of  between  the 
bank  and  the  minister.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  former, 
that  the  advances  to  the  emperor  were  the  main  cause  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  we  are  now  involved.  This  I  should  think 
pretty  good  authority.  But  when  we  see  all  their  predictions 
▼erified  by  the  event,  I  must  respect  their  opinion  more.  I  say, 
^F)  these  arguments  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  we  are  bound  to 
wpect  from  the  minister,  before  any  farther  advances  are  made 
to  the  emperor,  full  proof  that  those  advances  will  be  compatible 
Wh  the  revival  of  public  credit.  Upon  that  part  of  the  subject 
1  admit  that  there  is  a  defect,  arising  from  our  not  having  the 
^hole  information  necessary.  But  leaving,  for  a  moment,  out  of 
the  discussion,  the  question  of  the  degree  of  deference  due  to  the 
bank,  and  the  possibility  that  their  opinion  may  be  invalidated 
by  the  testimony  of  other  persons  more  acquainted,  we  may  be 
^Id,  with  the  interests  of  the  bank  than  the  directors  themselves; 
but  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  shall  have  a  cross-examination 
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upon  the  subject,  I  pass  it  by  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to 
state  what  my  opinion  is,  of  another  loan  to  the  emperor,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country.  I  wish  to  take  the  question  fairly, 
and  to  put  out  of  my  mind  the  prudential  reasons  of  the  case, 
and  the  probability  of  repayment ;  though  on  the  face  of  it  we 
are  not,  as  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  justified  in  lending 
money,  without  a  probability  of  its  being  repaid.  But  I  will  fairly 
admit,  that  if  another  loan  be  necessary  for  our  co-operation,  and 
if  it  be  connected  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  state,  the  pros- 
pect of  repayment  is  a  subordinate  consideration.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  seem  to  be  glad  of  this  admission.  I  admit 
I  am  not  surprised  that  they  are  glad,  because  they  must  see 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  repayment.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
was  bound  to  pay  the  first  loans  by  instalments,  to  discharge  the 
interest  punctually,  and  to  send  a  commissioner  to  this  country 
as  his  agent.  He  failed  in  all  these  engagements ;  he  paid  no 
instalments,  was  not  punctual  in  paying  the  interest,  and  sent  no  « 
commissioner,  whom,  I  should  have  thought,  he  might  have  sent, 
because  it  would  have  been  attended  with  little  or  no  expense. 
That  he  paid  the  interest  by  more  loans  I  grant;  but  the  com- 
missioner was  wholly  omitted.  As  to  any  future  prospect  of  re- 
payment, we  have  this  pretty  satisfaction,  that,  by  the  last  paper 
laid  u])on  the  table,  the  emperor  engages  to  repay  the  i?500,000 
that  has  been  advanced  to  him  out  of  any  further  loan  that  may 
be  furnished.  There  are  no  means  so  good  as  this  :  Mexico  and 
Peru  are  not  so  excellent  a  source — they  may  by  some  accident 
fail ;  but  if  one  debt  is  to  be  repaid,  only  when  a  man  lends  you 
more  money,  there  is  no  security  lialf  so  solid  and  so  strong.  ^Vc 
have,  by  the  treaty  respecting  the  first  loan,  a  security  upon  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions;  we  have  a  claim  upon  Brabant; 
the  Netherlands  are  mortgaged  to  us ;  we  are,  I  may  safely  say* 
not  mortgagees  in  possession  ;  and  as  the  French  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  cede  them  to  us,  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  that 
security.  But  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  another  loan,  it  is 
said,  that  the  emperor's  resources  will  be  amply  sufficient  after 
the  war.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  strong  reason  against  impos- 
ing; huch  additional  burthens  upon  this  country,  in  its  present 
exhausted  state;  but  if  it  should  not  be  the  case,  will  it  not  ren- 
der  the  prospect  of  repayment  more  distant  ?  But  I  will  not 
dwell  up«>n  this  part  of  the  subject,  In^'ause  if  farther  advances 
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are  connected  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  state,  it  will  be  im- 
material to  my  argument,  whether  they  are  furnished  by  way  of 
giftor  of  loan.  In  considering  the  subject  in  the  next  point  of  view, 
I  shall  not  state  it  as  a  method  of  forcing  peace.     I  by  no  means 
take  it  even  as  an  indirect  mode  tending  to  lead  to  peace,  but  as 
the  worst  means  of  continuing  the  war.     Under  this  impression, 
I  contend,  that  whatever  gentlemen  may  think  of  the  war — whe- 
ther they  think  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  ad  intemecionem — 
that  it  was  just  and  necessary  in  its  origin,  and  wise  and  practi- 
cable in  its  object— that  it  was,  in  short,  everything  which  I  do 
not  think  it — I  say,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  they  ought 
still  to  support  my  proposition ;  because  the  question  is  not  whe- 
ther another  loan  will  or  will  not  be  an  accommodation  to  the 
emperor,  but  whether  it  will  do  him  greater  benefit,  or  us  greater 
injury.    This  is  the  fair  way  of  considering  it ;  and  in  that  point 
of  view  it  must  be  proved,  what  never  has  been  attempted  to  be 
proved,  that  the  emperor  cannot  take  the  field  without  another 
loan.    Are  we  to  suppose  that,  notwithstanding  the  former  sums 
that  have  been  sent  to  him,  he  cannot  make  any  vigorous  effort 
without  this  new  one  ?    Will  gentlemen  argue,  that  he  can  make 
Do  military  exertions  except  his  6xK)ps  are  well  paid  ?    I  need  not 
remind  those  gentlemen  of  their  declaration,  so  often  made,  that 
the  French  must  fly  before  troops  disciplined  and  regularly  paid. 
We  have  fatal  experience  of  the  folly  of  those  declarations ;  we 
have  seen  soldiers  frequently  without  pay,  not  seldom  without 
sufficient  provisions,  put  to  rout  the  best  paid  armies  in  Europe, 
in  am  to  be  told  that  they  are  influenced  by  a  principle  ^^  which 
th^y  of  the  adverse  party  want*" — that  they  possess  an  enthusi- 
^c  attachment  to  the  cause  which  they  support — that  they  are 
^uated  by  a  spirit  of  indignation  at  the  oppression  attempted 
^  be  exerted  against  them — that  it  is  this  has  nerved  their  arms 
^  steeled  their  hearts — ^if  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  emperor, 
^en  for  his  last  stake,  cannot  rouse  his  subjects  to  such  efforts, 
sod  such  enthusiasm — why  then,  I  say,  the  cause  is  desperate 
indeed,  and  you  will  be  throwing  away  your  money  without 
"ring  able  to  do  any  effectual  service  to  your  ally.     And  do  I 
demand  from  the  subjects  of  Austria  greater  sacrifices  than  have 
°^  made  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ?     By  these  sacrifices 
"»ve  we  been  reduced  to  our  present  situation.     Having,  there- 
'^,  been  so  reduced,  we  must  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
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storiDg  public  credit  bv  all  the  means  id  our  power.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this,  that  it  is  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  that 
has  been  the  terror  of  her  enemies :  it  is  her  life-blood  and  mar- 
row ;  and  whenever  it  is  gone,  she  will  be  reduced — not,  perhaps, 
to  a  lifeless  body,  but  to  a  small  and  insignificant  trunk  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  I  say,  sir,  therefore,  we  must  look  to  our 
actual  situation.  I  have  lately  sat  upon  the  secret  committee, 
and  I  beg  here  to  say,  that  no  intention  has  been  discorered  to 
disguise  anything  from  that  committee.  I  feel  myself  responsible 
for  every  figure  taken,  except  where  objections  were  stated  that 
the  committee  did  not  go  fully  into  all  the  circumstances,  merely, 
as  will  appear,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  time.  The  result 
will  be  this,  that  we  have  doubled  the  national  debt ;  that  if  this 
campaign  be  the  last,  twenty-six  miUions  will  not  pay  our  per- 
manent peace  establishment ;  and  if  this  campaign  be,  as  1  have 
said  before,  the  last,  we  must,  in  addition  to  the  burdens  under 
which  the  people  labour,  lay  on  five  millions  of  additional  taxes. 
These  are  no  slight  considerations.  There  are  others  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  knows  are  of  equal  importance.  How  these 
additional  taxes  can  be  raised  without  the  restoration  of  public 
credit— -commerce  depending  solely  upon  that  credit — I  leave  to 
others  to  determine.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  say  to 
our  ally,  you  must  not  ask  me  to  do  that  which  can  only  afibrd 
you  temporary  aid,  but  which  must  bring  on  me  full  and  entire 
destruction.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  whole  of  the  empire, 
we  shall  find  nowhere  pleasing  prospects  to  dwell  upon :  even 
India,  which  we  were  fondly  taught  to  expect  assistance  from, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  knows  is  labouring  un- 
der a  pressure  of  a  similar  nature  with  this  country — an  army  is 
on  foot  watching  Tippoo ;  and  even  our  old  ally,  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  good  understanding.  In  the 
West  Indies,  if  we  are  to  keep  the  conquests,  which,  with  a  sa- 
vage barbarity,  we  persist  in  making  in  St.  Domingo,  only  to 
purchase  graves  for  our  gallant  countrymen,  you  must  look,  not 
only  to  your  present  expenses,  but  to  your  permanent  peace  esta- 
blishment. At  home,  we  are  told,  money  is  the  only  commodity 
in  which  the  army  will  be  paid ;  that  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country  depends  u|x)n  it.  We  are  told,  by  insinuation,  that  the 
burdens  of  the  people  are  so  great,  that  the  repose  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  rests  upon  the  army  being  paid  in  specie.  Look 
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to  the  State  of  Ireland.  If  we  can  possibly  retain  our  connection 
with  that  kingdom — if  a  civil  war  in  that  country,  brought  on 
by  the  detestable  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  ministers, 
can  be  avoided,  must  there  not  be  a  supply  of  money  for  the 
maiDtaumce  of  public  credit  there  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Pdbam,  who  was  here  a  month  ago,  was  assured  that  part  of  the 
lotn  that  was  to  be  raised  in  this  country,  should  be  for  tlie  ser- 
vice of  Ireland ;  and  that  be  was  promised  a  million  and  a  half 
in  hard  gold  ?— a  promise  made,  I  should  suppose,  under  a  firm 
coDviction  of  its  being  the  only  means  of  procuring  peace  in  that 
kingdom,  if  peace  can  be  procured  by  any  means.  Upon  the 
itate  of  the  funds  in  this  country,  I  look  back  to  a  year  from  the 
day OD  which  I  am  now  speaking.  I  find  that  the  five  per  cents, 
''ere  then  at  101,  and  the  three  per  cents.  69^.  What  are  they 
on  this  day  ?  The  five  per  cents,  are  at  72^,  and  the  three  per 
cents,  at  49^.  And  this  in  one  year.  What  may  be  their  fall 
10  another  year,  is  a  calculation  that  must  appal  the  stoutest  mind 
to  contemplate.  Can  anything  be  done  to  restore  the  funds,  but 
by  restoring  public  credit  ?  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  it  is  wrong  to  lay  before  the  public  so  dark 
i  statement.  I  say,  sir,  nothing  is  wrong  that  is  true ;  no  evil  is 
^  great  as  concealment.  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  despair,  but 
I  wish  to  avoid  deceit.  I  must  oppose  this  system  of  delusion 
that  has  so  long  been  practised  upon  the  country.  Do  we  want 
ttexample  ?  Let  us  look  to  the  bank.  The  bank  were  trustees 
br  others ;  they  forgot  their  situation  ;  they  trusted  to  the  pro- 
nises  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  they  made  large  advances 
to  him.  We  see  how  it  has  fared  with  them,  and  so  will  it  fare 
^ththis  house,  if  we  go  on  confiding  as  we  have  done.  Whether 
t«  minister  was  deceived  himself,  or  whether  he  deceived  the 
wk,  will  be  a  subject  of  future  inquiry ;  but  enough  has  already 
"^  laid  before  us  at  present,  to  enable  us  to  come  to  this  con- 
tusion, that  we  must  withhold  all  farther  confidence  from  him. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  am 
iware  thtft  va  attempt  to  bring  the  house  to  vote  that  no  farther 
^^ances  Asdl  be  made  to  the  emperor,  may  be  said  to  lead  to 
^  Worst  effect — that  of  retarding  peace.  As  a  measure  of  war, 
*c  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  emperor  that  we  have  done  all  we 
*^'  We  have  not  given  our  last  guinea  only,  but  our  honour. 
*^^  have  a  right  to  desire  him  to  call  upon  his  own  subjects. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  without  considering  the  measure  with  a 
view  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  what  state  are  we  putting 
any  possible  negotiation  for  peace  ?  Will  it  induce  France  to 
offer  terms  which  she  would  not  have  offered,  if  we  had  furnished 
the  emperor  with  the  assistance  required  ?  I  think  it  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  directly  contrary.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  one 
thing  could  give  more  delight  to  France  than  another,  it  would 
be  the  knowledge  that  the  commons  of  England  have  resolved  to 
persevere  in  the  present  ruinous  system.  The  French  would  not 
then  care  whether  the  emperor's  troops  carried  on  offensive  or 
defensive  war ;  they  would  not  then  value  the  loss  of  this  or  that 
portion  of  territory;  they  would  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection,  that  this  proceeding  of  the  commons  was,  perhaps, 
slowly,  but  surely,  sapping  and  undermining  the  pillars  of  the 
public  credit  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  would  see  the  certainty 
of  making  a  conquest  of  us.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  any  ne- 
gotiation (which  I  do  not  expect  under  the  present  minister — 
which  is  neither  practicable  with  him,  nor  could  be  successful), 
I  see  that  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  has  been  predicted. 

With  regard  to  the  general  safety  of  this  country,  admitting 
our  credit  to  be  restored,  I  should  despair  as  little  as  any  man ; 
but  I  fear  that  some  among  us  think,  that  our  apprehension  about 
public  credit  is  ill-founded,  and  that  if  we  get  into  the  system  of 
the  French,  and  rely  upon  paper,  we  shall  be  an  overmatch  for 
them.  If  there  is  to  be  no  regard  to  public  credit  and  national 
faith ;  if  there  is  to  be  no  dread  of  a  national  bankruptcy — if 
**  perish  commerce,  perish  credit,"  l>e  the  determination  of  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  not  pretend  to  prophesy  the  result ;  but  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  are,  I  believe,  against  such  a  scheme.  If  we 
were  to  fall  in  some  other  mode  of  warfare,  there  would  be  some 
dignity  in  our  fall ;  but,  in  tlie  present  state,  it  has  a  meanness 
and  disgrace  in  it ;  but  should  we  even  fall,  in  the  endeavour  to 
keep  up  the  national  honour,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
public  faith,  we  shall  fall  with  dignity,  and  we  sh&l:  expire  with 
something  like  an  enviable  glory.  As  long  as  we  are  just  to  the 
people,  so  long  shall  we  retain  their  affections;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  if  the  trial  were  really  to  be  made,  whether  this  coun- 
try should  be  a  pn  r  inceof  France,  there  would  be  but  one  heart ; 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  best  living  poet,  we  shall  exclaim  : 
"  England,  with  all  tbv  faults  1  love  thee  atill !" 
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The  statement  which  I  have  laid  before  the  house,  may  be  said 
to  be  more  gloomy  than  circumstances  warrant.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  it  proved  so ;  but,  at  present,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
I  have  erred  on  the  contrary  side ;  nay,  so  convinced  am  I  of  it, 
that  I  am  ready  to  say,  without  farther  information,  taking  the 
authorities  we  have,  and  reasoning  upon  what  we  know,  that  I 
would  not  give  one  guinea  more  to  the  emperor.  Sir,  1  cannot 
but  think,  that,  after  what  we  have  seen,  we  are  placed  in  a  more 
responsible  situation  with  respect  to  our  constituents ;  though  the 
bank,  therefore,  forgot  the  persons  whom  they  represented,  let 
us  not  follow  their  example.  We  have  heard  strange  doctrines 
maintained  of  late.  We  have  heard  "  that  the  people  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them;^  and  ^it  has  been 
said,  <<  that  the  parliament  belongs  to  the  king,  and  not  to  the 
people.'^  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear,  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
kings  honour  is  not  engaged  for  another  loan  to  the  emperor, 
and  that  we,  being  the  king^s  parliament,  must  fulfil  his  engage- 
meats.  Sir,  I  care  not  for  the  authority  by  which  such  doctrines 
are  maintained ;  they  are  the  doctrines  of  pride,  ignorance,  and 
presumption  ;  and  the  more  solemn  the  place  where  they  are  ut- 
tered, and  the  more  sacred  the  function  of  the  man  from  whom 
they  proceed,  the  more  libellous  and  treasonable  arc  they  in  their 
*iture.  Sir,  you  know  that  we  are  bound  to  give  advice  to  the 
king.  You  know  that  if  any  member  dared  to  introduce  the 
uog*s  name  to  influence  any  debate,  you  would  immediately  call 
hitn  to  order.  We  need  not  be  told,  that  there  is  a  suspicion 
abroad,  of  our  looking  too  much  to  the  crown,  and  too  little  to 
"Je  people.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  all  who  have  places  under 
"decrown,  become  so  immediately  suspected,  that  they  must  go 
*8Mn  to  the  people,  to  know  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  by 
Ae  acceptance  of  such  places,  forfeited  their  confidence.  I  do 
*T*  we  shall  on  this  day  show  that  we  belong  to,  and  are  re- 
sponsible to,  the  people ;  for  if  we  persevere  in  the  course  that  we 
'^^e  pursued,  we  shall  not  deserve  to  be  called  the  king's  par- 
'^^njent,  but  the  parliament  of  the  emperor ;  not  the  parliament 
rf  the  Kling  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  house  of  Austria.  I 
have  said,  that  I  am  prepared  to  vote  that  not  a  guinea  more  be 
^^irnished  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  that  we  extend  no  farther 
*^<ltohim;  but  I  am  ready  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
^me  have  said,  that  there  is  information  depending,  which  will 
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enable  us  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  subject.  I  have,  therefore, 
so  far  accommodated  my  motion,  as  not  to  move  any  precise  re- 
solution, but  to  make  a  proposition  which,  I  should  hope,  will 
meet  with  almost  unanimous  concurrence;  for  whether  gentlemen 
think  the  war  just  or  necessary,  or  wise  and  practicable,  yet  there 
is  not  one  man  here,  I  am  persuaded,  who  will  not  agree  with 
me,  that  the  risk  we  run  is  greater  than  any  possible  benefit  we 
can  derive  from  it.  I  move,  sir,  "  That  the  house  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  consistent,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  essential  interests  of  this 
country,  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  any  farther  loans 
or  advances  should  be  made  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.*^ 
Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr,  Sheridan,  and  Mr,  Fox  mpporied  the  nuttion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  were  he  disposed  to  reply  at  any  great 
length  to  the  right  hon  gentleman^s  (Mr.  Pitf  s)  speech,  that  at- 
tempt on  his  part  had  been  rendered  perfectly  useless  by  the  able 
and  complete  answer  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He,  therefore, 
only  rose  in  order  to  solicit  some  explanation  on  points  where  he 
imagined  he  was  somewhat  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman.  He  unquestionably  understood  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  given  him  a  pledge,  that  he  would  make  the 
object  of  the  present  motion  a  separate  and  distinct  question^and 
that  he  would  himself  bring  it  forward  before  a  committee  of 
supply,  and  give  it,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  a  fair,  full,  and 
satisfactory  discussion.  But  without  the  most  distant  insinua- 
tion of  anything  uncivil  and  unpolite,  might  he  not  be  permitted 
to  ask,  what  security  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
give,  that  he  would  bring  forward  the  discussion  he  had  thus  so 
solemnly  promised  ?  Did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  promise 
the  governor  and  directors  of  the  bank  that  no  farther  loans 
should  be  made  for  the  emperor  ?  Did  he  keep  that  promise  ? 
No !  And  now  that  he  makes  a  promise  to  the  house  with  the 
same  emphasis  and  solemnity,  what  assurance  have  the  house 
that  the  promise  shall  be  more  faithfully  adhered  to  ?  The  lan« 
guage  which  such  a  conduct  might  justify  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
adopt ;  he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  not  keep  his  word ;  he  would  only  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  very  possible  he  might  change  his  mind  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  penalty  is  he  to  incur  ?  He  has  bound  himself  not  to  n:ake 
any  farther  advances  to  the  emperor  without  proiously  commu- 
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nicating  such  intention  to  the  house.  But  has  he  not  done  so 
already  ?  and  what  was  the  censure  passed  by  the  house  on  that 
UDcoDstitutional  transaction  ?  Did  not  the  house  resolve  that  it 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent ;  and  that  nothing  could 
have  justified  it  but  the  urgency  of  the  case,  by  which  he  was 
justided  in  that  instance  ?  But  may  not  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  hold  out  again  a  similar  pressure,  and,  on  the  plea  of  the 
special  necessity  of  the  case,  come  again  to  the  house  for  an  in- 
demnity ?  He  is  now,  as  he  says,  willing  and  ready  todibcuss  the 
propriety  of  farther  advances.  Was  he  so  last  year,  when,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  clandestinely  sent  money  abroad  without  conde- 
scending to  solicit  the  opinion  or  consent  of  parliament  ?  The 
great  stress  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  arguments  rested  on 
one  point — that  we  wished  to  compel  the  emperor  to  a  separate 
peace  and  the  dangers  that  would  arise  from  the  loss  of  his  co- 
operation. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  accused  him  of 
not  being  over  fond  of  speaking  very  respectfully  of  persons  in 
the  emperor^s  situation.  Mr.  Sheridan  confessed  that  he  never 
felt  inclined  to  lavish  panegyric  on  crowned  heads.  Unfortu- 
QAtdy  for  themselves  and  for  their  subjects,  they  had  but  too 
Dumy  flatterers,  and  he  was  not  ambitious  to  add  to  the  number. 
But,  if  anything  disrespectful  to  the  emperor  had  beenfdropped 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  most  assuredly  fell  from  the  right 
w)n.  gentleman  ;  it  was  he  that  libelled  the  emperor !  it  was  he 
uiatsaid,  unless  we  continued  our  subsidies  his  Imperial  Majesty 
Would  withdraw  his  co-operation ;  it  was  he,  therefore,  who 
^gmatized  that  generous,  that  faithful  ally,  by  supposing  him 
^  be  a  mere  mercenary,  pensioned  monarch,  like  any^of  the 
P^ty  princes  of  Germany.  This  was  an  aspersion  never  thrown 
on  the  emperor'^s  conduct  by  him  (Mr.  Sheridan),  or  those  who 
g^erally  voted  and  acted  with  him. 

But  what  now  might  he  the  amount  of  the  meditated  loan  for 
his  Imperial  Majesty  .'*  Was  it  one,  two,  three,  five,  or  ten  mil- 
^s.^  Last  year  there  was  remitted  to  him  one  million  and  a 
"uf ;  and  are  we  now  to  say,  that  unless  we  give  a  million  and 
^  half  to  the  emperor  he  will  immediately  make  a  separate  peace  P 
Purely,  so  paltry  a  consideration  could  never  induce  him  to 
'^Dquish  a  contest  that  was  undertaken  for  the  support  of 
'^gion,  of  justice,  for  the  maintenance,  nay,  the  very  existence, 
^  social  order !     He  would  surely  rather  make  some  sacrifice  for 
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his  subjects ;  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  French,  and  seek  some  other  resources  more 
suitable  to  his  situation.  But,  if  we  were  to  grant  him  but  a 
small  sum  that  small  sum  will  be  of  little  service ;  and  if  a  large 
sum,  then  the  largeness  of  the  sum,  and  the  expectation  of  more, 
might  operate  as  a  temptation  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  It 
was  not  from  the  interference  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  of 
Buonaparte,  that  we  were  to  expect  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
The  archduke  might  be  eager  to  repair,  or  at  least  to  maintain, 
the  military  character  of  Austria ;  nor  might  it  be  unalluring  to 
him  to  contest  the  laurel  of  victory  with  a  great  and  distinguished 
rival  in  martial  fame  ;  let  this  be  as  it  may,  sure  he  was,  that  as 
long  as  England  could  pay,  Germany  would  not  refuse  to  fight 
Then  where  were  our  hopes  of  peace  ?  Mr.  Sheridan  then  com- 
pared the  relative  loss  sustained  by  England  and  Germany 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  he  wished  that  this  comparison 
might  be  held  up  by  an  honest  minister  of  this  country  to  an 
honest  agent  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.  That  comparison 
would  show,  that  if  the  one  had  served  us  by  a  powerful  conti- 
nental diversion,  we  had  purchased  that  service  by  the  loss  of  our 
national  credit.  Indeed,  if  we  entered  into  that  calamitous  cal- 
culation, it  would  not  appear  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  lost  more 
men  than  we  did;  but  that  our  losses  were  equal — that  it  was 
ducat  for  ducat — brave  for  brave — widow  for  widow.  If  that 
friendly  expostulation  were  made  to  the  emperor,  he  must  have 
confessed  that  we  have  already  contributed  our  full  share  of 
calamity.  When  to  this  we  might  add,  that  we  have  to  contend 
against  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France,  it 
would  be  also  just  for  that  agent  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
Austria  had  rendered  comparatively  but  little,  and  we  the  great* 
est  service  to  the  cause.  Nor  would  he  like  to  see  our  ministers 
break  faith  with  the  public  creditor  :  he  would  be  but  little  in- 
clined to  trust  or  continue  any  alliance  with  those  who  were  not 
faithful  to  their  engagements  with  their  own  subjects  :  for  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  be  just  at  home  before  we 
could  do  justice  to  others.  But  to  all  these  considerations  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  think  proper  to  advert.  He  ran 
from  subject  to  subject,  and  dilated  one  vast  variety  of  matter 
foreign  to  the  question,  promising  us,  however,  a  terrible  fine 
speech  on  a  future  occasion,  in  which  he  would,  doubtless,  be 
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equally  variegated  and  equally  inclined  to  lead  us  agreeably 
astray  in  a  blossomed  wilderness  of  rhetoric. 

Tkt  hou$e  divided  on  Mr,  Sheridan's  motion  ;  ayes  87  ;  noes  266. 


April  26. 

SUPPLY. 

A  ditcussion  arose  on  the  misapplication  of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  chancellor 
(^tke  exchequer,  which  luid  been  specifically  granted  for  repaying  advances  made 
li$  the  hank. 

Ha.  Sheridan  thought  the  distinction  taken  not  worth 
dwelling  upon.  The  money  was  given  by  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  bank,  and  the  minister  failing  in  this,  had 
obtained  it  under  false  pretences.  As  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finance  had  been  the  subject  of  some  animadversion,  he 
should  say  a  few  words  on  this  point.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
Iwd  misrepresented  what  he  had  said  upon  this  report  on  a  for- 
mer  occasion.  He  had  said  that  he  considered  himself  responsi- 
ble for  every  part  of  it  against  which  he  had  not  dissented.  He 
Wieved  there  was  no  material  fallacy  in  the  report.  The  in- 
rtructions  under  which  they  acted,  however,  had  prevented  them 
™n  proceeding  entirely  in  the  manner  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  justly  preferred.  He  should^now  only  say  a  single 
^ord  on  the  taxes ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tteman  to  consider  the  taxes  as  unanimously  assented  to,  if  they 
^ere  received  with  no  marks  of  disapprobation  on  their  first 
mtroduction.  In  no  part  of  his  speech  had  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman fully  met  our  situation,  and  many  of  the  taxes  proposed 
he  thought  highly  exceptionable.  They  were  as  frivolous  and 
vexatious  as  they  would  prove  oppressive  and  unproductive. 
They  also  carried  with  them  this  additional  calamity,  as  was 
^ly  observed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  that  they 
*ould  not  answer  the  views  of  the  minister,  who  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  an  equal  or  greater 
load  of  fresh  taxes.  To  that  on  plate  alone  he  had  no  objection. 
Jhat  on  tolls  was  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  propriety  and 
justice ;  and  the  tax  on  newspapers  he  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
^tal  blow  struck  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  only  manner 
"y  which  a  minister  could  dare  to  aim  at  it,  by  putting  the  iiifonn- 
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ation  conveyed  in  them  at  a  price  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public. 

The  newspapers  were  denominated  a  luxury,  but  was  the  dis- 
mal catalogue  of  miseries  and  distress  which  they  now  almost 
constantly  contained,  a  luxury  to  those  by  whom  they  were  read? 
The  tax  proposed  went  ultimately  to  the  anniiiil ation  of  cheap 
publications,  for  the  instruction  or  information  of  the  public.  It 
was  not  surprising,  however,  that  such  ministers  as  the  present 
should  be  desirous  by  any  means  to  impose  a  check  on  their  pro- 
gress, or  completely  to  accomplish  their  destruction. 

A  divUum  took  place  on  ik^  molution  retpeciing  newtpaperM,  at  ike  detire 
of  Mr,  Skeridam, — For  tke  retolution  151 ;  againtt  it  43. 


May  8. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  CHANNEL  FLEET,  AND  AUGMENTATION  OF 

THE  PAY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

On  tkia  day  ike  eMiimatet  were  taken  into  consideraiion,  for  ike  pmrpom  ef 
augmenting  tke  pay  of  the  teamen,  in  consequence  qf  the  muting  wkiek  had  brokm 
out  in  tke  ckannel  fleet.  Previously  to  stating  them,  Mr,  Pitt  expreseed  muck  rs* 
pugnance  to  detail,  as  usual,  the  motives  on  which  he  founded  tke  necessily  rf 
applying  to  the  house  for  an  addition  to  the  public  expenditure.  He  declartd 
that,  on  tke  present  occasion,  he  did  not  find  himself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  tke  transactions  thai  led  kirn  to  apply.  They  were  suck  tkai  ke  fH 
kunself  obliged  to  say,  tkai  he  would  trust  their  Judgment  would  induce  ikem  i$ 
concur  in  his  motion,  without  making  it  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion ;  nor  was 
ke  able  to  enter  into  a  statement  of  the  events  that  had  more  recently  happened; 
and  if  he  were,  he  should  feel  a  reluctance  in  doing  it,  as  they  were  wkoUy,  or  n 
a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  misrepresentations.  To  silence  these,  and  is 
appease  at  once  all  discontent,  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  so  effectual  as 
tke  unanimous  decision  of  parliament  on  tke  proposal  before  ikem.  He,  ikere^ 
fore,  tkougkt  it  kis  duty  to  entreat  the  house  to  pass  their  silent  judgment  on  tke 
present  case,  while  they  coincided  with  the  motion  it  occasioned  him  to  make.  He 
then  moiredfor  a  total  of  £436,000  to  answer  the  additional  pay  and  allowancts 
to  the  seamen  and  marines  in  the  navy.    The  resolutions  to  this  intent  being  read, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  certainly  should  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion, but  there  was  a  question  he  should  propose  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  which  might  be  answered  without  involving  that 
discussion  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  or  that  mischief  which  he 
apprehended.  In  alludion  to  the  new  disturbances  which  were 
said  to  exist,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  nothing  was 
so  likely  to  restore  tranquillity  as  an  immediate  vote  in  favour  of 
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the  resolution.  But  why  then  did  not  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
a?ail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  submitting  that  vote  sooner, 
when  it  might  have  prevented  the  disturbances  it  was  meant  to 
appease  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  vote  was  to  be  proposed  when 
information  was  received  that  new  disturbances  had  broken  out  ? 
Why  did  he  not  take  immediate  steps  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
mises which  were  made  ?  Why,  instead  of  tlie  slow  and  procras- 
tinating mode  that  had  been  followed,  had  not  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  come  with  a  message  from  the  throne,  recommending 
the  house  to  take  measures  to  carry  into  effect  what  had  been 
done?  He  distinctly  asked,  then,  why  a  fortnight's  delay  had 
taken  place  before  any  steps  were  adopted  to  carry  into  effect 
vhat  had  been  done  ?  How  could  they  rely  that  even  what  they 
were  to  vote  would  be  properly  carried  into  effect  ?  From  the 
words  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  that  they  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the  seamen,  ^*  that  they 
might  have  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possible  of  returning  to 
their  duty,  as  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  fleet  should  speedily 
put  to  sea  meet  the  enemy  of  the  country,'^  it  was  plain  that  they 
did  Dot  expect  that  the  seamen  were  to  return  to  their  duty  upon 
that  promise;  but  that  some  other  proceedings  would  imme- 
diately follow  upon  it.  The  first  step,  then,  ought  to  have  been 
A  communication  to  the  house,  and  such  a  vote  as  this,  passed 
with  unanimity,  would  have  perfectly  satisfied  them.  He  thought 
too  highly  of  the  character  of  British  seamen,  to  imagine  that 
tUs  vote  would  not  satisfy  them ;  and  if  it  did  not,  he  should 
^k  more  degradingly  of  them  than  he  did  at  present.  Misre- 
pi^esentations  might  have  induced  them  to  do  what  they  ought 
^  to  have  done;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have 
Pi^ented  the  possibility  of  such  misrepresentation.  He  was 
Evinced,  however,  that  means  of  conciliation  would  be  more 
^cctual  if  accompanied  with  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers,  for 
^  coming  to  parliament  sooner  with  some  proposition  on  the 
»ubject 

^.  Pitt  mnd,  it  wa$  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  proposition  had  been 
^^hifoncard  in  consequence  of  any  new  occurrences. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  did  not  state  that  the  resolution 
^*  now  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  recent  occurrences. 
Be  charged  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  the  delay  that  had 
^en  place.    He  believed  that  misrepresentation  might  have 
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taken  place,  but  that  misrepresentation  ought  to  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  some  earlier  proposition  on  the  subject.  He  pressed 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  inform  the  house  what  motive,  what 
reason,  what  pretence,  could  exist  for  the  delay  of  a  fortnight 
which  had  intervened  ?  He  did  not  impute  any  responsibility 
to  the  admiralty,  as  they  had  done  all  they  could  do. 

The  rewlutiotu  passed  nem.  con. 


May  9. 

MUTINY    IN    THE    CHANNEL    FLEET,    &C. 

On  this  day  the  charge  against  ministers  of  procrastination  was  renewed  6y 
Mr.  Whithread,  who  declared,  tftat  it  appeared  to  him  of  such  conwqnence  that 
he  considered  it  his  duty  formally  to  inquire,  why  ministry  had  not,  at  an  earlier 
period,  applied  to  the  house,  and  thereby  prevented  the  dangers  that  had  resulted 
from  this  neglect.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  that  every  proper  step  had  been 
adopted  to  obviate  the  unhappy  event  which  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Fox  justified 
the  censure  which  he  trusted  the,  house  would  pass  on  administration. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  he  was  confident  that  not  a  doubt  re- 
mained in  the  mind  of  any  gentleman  in  the  house  of  the  shame- 
ful misconduct  of  his  Majesty ''s  ministers;  nor  had  he  any  doubt 
but  that  they  all  felt  regret  at  what  had  happened,  and  indigna- 
tion at  those  who  were  the  cause  of  it,  as  well  as  contempt  for 
their  incapacity.  He  should  himself,  if  his  hon.  friend  had  not 
given  notice  of  it,  have  brought  forward  an  immediate  vote  of 
censure  upon  ministers  for  having  delayed  this  measure,  but 
that  he  wished  that  nothing  should  now  stand  in  the  way  of  pass, 
ing  the  bill.  The  reason  which  the  minister  offered  as  an  apo- 
logy for  the  delay  that  had  taken  place,  was  not  to  be  endured 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  minister  now  pre- 
tended to  say,  that  he  waited  for  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
which  will  attend  this  measure.  Did  he  really  believe  that 
the  public  were  to  be  so  insulted  ?  He  could  have  brought  this 
estimate  down  to  the  house  at  the  very  hour  after  the  king'*s  pro- 
clamation was  issued.  He  was  ready  enough  to  avoid  all  delay 
in  granting  the  imperial  loan  ;  nay,  so  anxious  was  he  upon  that 
measure,  that  he  would  not  wait  for  three  days,  although  it  was 
notorious  that  intelligence  was  expected  to  arrive  which  would 
put  that  loan  out  of  the  question.  He  was  ready  enough,  also, 
to  use  all  due  diligence  to  stop  the  payment  of  the  bank,  and  to 
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cause  the  king  to  come  to  town  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  in  order  to  issue  the  order  of  council 
for  that  purpose.  But  he  saw  nothing  in  this  measure — upon 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  depended — that  required 
haste.  This  was  such  shameful  neglect  that  he  trusted  the 
house  would  feel  it,  as  he  was  sure  the  public  felt  it,  with  abhor- 
rence. The  minister  was  absolutely  without  excuse  for  the  delay 
that  had  taken  place  :  he  knew  that  the  sailors  were  dissatisfied. 
He  now  came  forward  with  his  unavailing  regret  that  any  dis- 
turbances had  happened ;  he  pretended  that  they  arose  from  mis- 
understanding. Could  there  be  any  wonder  at  that  misunder- 
standing ?  Had  the  sailors  not  a  promise  from  the  admiralty, 
and  was  not  that  promise  afterwards  treated  with  apparent  indif- 
ference by  the  king'^s  ministers  ?  Did  they  not  delay  the  measure 
which  could  alone  give  it  sanction  ?  Had  they,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  minister  ?  It  was  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  most  cases  where  money  was  to  be  called  from  the 
people,  the  minister's  promise  was  precisely  the  same  thing  as  a 
▼ote  of  the  house  of  commons, — at  least  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  so  from  former  facts ;  but  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  sailors  thought  otherwise,  for  they  judged  .more  of  what  par- 
liament ought  to  be  than  what  it  really  was  by  its  modern  prac- 
tice; and,  therefore,  unless  the  minister  had  lost  his  very  superior 
intellects,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences that  followed.  He  could  not  but  foresee,  that  when  the 
order  was  given  for  the  fleet  to  weigh  anchor,  that  jealousy  would 
Remain  among  the  sailors ;  and  therefore  he  was,  to  all  intents 
^  purposes,  answerable  for  the  consequences  that  ensued. 

With  respect  to  the  notice  of  his  hon.  friend  he  hoped  he  would 
^t  pursue  it  this  day,  because  the  minister  might  complain  of 
the  Want  of  candour  in  bringing  such  a  matter  forward  on  a  sud- 
d^;  for  that  there  could  be  no  reason,  but  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  giving  him  the  pretext ;  and  the  more  opportunity  that 
Was  given  to  him  to  prepare  himself  the  better,  and  he  hoped  he 
*ould  prepare  a  much  better  defence  than  any  he  had  hitherto 
^g^.  He  ought,  however,  to  give  to  the  house  some  account 
^  vhat  he  expected  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  sailors  when  this 
'^^ure  should  pass,  in  order  that  the  house  might  have  satis- 
faction in  what  they  were  doing.  Be  the  claims  of  the  sailors 
^»^i  they  may,  what  was  now  proposed  to  be  granted  to  them 
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was  nothing  more  than  justice:  at  the  same  time  that  he  said 
this,  he  must  not  omit  to  state  distinctly  his  decided  disapproba- 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  these  demands  were  insisted  upon ;  it 
was  unfair,  and  inconsistent  i^-ith  the  braTe,  generous,  and  open 
character  of  British  seamen  ;  nor  had  he  a  doubt  but  there  had 
been  a  foul  interference  with  them,  and  means  of  the  basest  na- 
ture used,  to  induce  them  to  take  the  steps  which  they  had  taken. 
If  men  were  oppressed,  they  ought  to  be  relieved  by  their  coun* 
try ;  but,  however  just  their  compUunts  were,  they  ought  to 
complain  in  a  regular  way.  If  there  were  men  among  them,  as 
he  believed  there  were,  that  advised  the  sailors  to  put  their  coun- 
try into  such  peril  as  it  stood  in  at  this  moment,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  having  their  objects  carried,  such  men  were  the  most 
base  of  traitors.  He  suspected  there  were  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, and  the  evil  was  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  when  the 
enemy  were  actually  preparing  in  the  most  formidable  manner 
against  us.  He  thought  that  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  such 
foes  to  this  country  would  never  have  been  the  fault  of  the  brave 
British  seamen.  The  country  were  to  look  to  the  ministers  for 
the  great  cause  of  all  this ;  and  we  were  now  in  a  situation  in 
which  common  measures  would  not  do,  and  therefore  he  should 
have  to  propose  one  of  an  uncommon  kind.  If  he  were  told, 
that  by  proposing  it,  he  encroached  on  executive  government,  he 
should  answer,  that  executive  government  had  already  encroached 
so  much  upon  the  representative  part  as  to  make  his  measure 
absolutely  necessary.  He  thought  that  the  sailors  had  much 
distrust  in  the  promises  of  the  executive  government ; — and  per- 
haps they  might  not  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  pledge  of  that 
house.  They  had  evidently  shown  they  had  no  faith  in  those 
who  had  hitherto  negotiated  with  them,  if  accounts  were  true,  as 
he  was  afraid  they  were ;  for  it  appeared  by  them,  that  whc^n  the 
town  was  lulled  yesterday  into  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  disturb- 
ances were  over,  and  that  the  Londofi  had  sailed  down  to  St. 
Helenas,  and  that  Admiral  Colpoys  was  gone  with  her,  the  dele- 
gates went  on  shore  to  view  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  scuffle.  If  this  be  true,  as  he  feared  it  was,  he  would  ask 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  fleet  ?  What  measure  was  to  be 
taken  .^  Had  any  been  taken  to  prevent  future  mischief.^  Any- 
thing to  prevent  the  most  horrid  of  all  calamities  ?  He  believed 
none.    This  was  a  single  instance,  and  a  fresh  one,  of  the  deplor- 
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aUe  incapacity  of  the  present  ministers  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
Bj  their  criminal  and  murderous  delay  they  had  brought  on 
this  dreadful  evil ;  at  their  door  should  be  laid  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed  upon  this  occasion :  and  yet,  after  all  this,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  came  to  the  house  and  asked  for  confidence, 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  He  gave  no  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion put  to  him,  but  desired  the  house  to  pass  the  whole  matter 
by  in  silence.  He  said  he  really  did  not  wish  to  give  way  to  his 
feelings,  and  therefore  he  should  endeavour  to  restrain  himself. 
What  would  be  the  efiect  if  the  house  followed  the  example  set 
before  them  by  the  minister  ?  A  sullen  silence  was  to  be  observed. 
What  would  the  inference  be  which  the  sailors  would  draw  from 
this?— Why,  that  the  parliament  had  passed  this  measure  unwil. 
Uogly,  because  an  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it,  and  in  which 
they  were  not  sincere,  and  which  they  would,  therefore,  abandon 
u  800D  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  expressed  as  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  house,  that  they  did  give  and  grant  this,  as  the  real  right 
of  the  British  navy ;  but  if  it  was  given  in  that  sullen,  silent 
inanner,  which  the  minister  proposed,  it  would  not  be  giving  to 
the  sailors  the  security  they  desire.  It  was  a  curious  thing  to 
Kethe  minister,  whose  negligence  brought  on  this  evil,  holding 
in  his  own  hand  the  helm  of  the  vessel,  which,  by  his  piloting, 
oad  been  steered  among  the  rocks,  tell  the  sailors,  *^  hold  your 
^gues,  let  not  a  word  be  spoken  ;  I  will  bring  you  safe  through 
*U  your  dangers ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  will  do  so,  I  am  the 
person  who  brought  you  into  them.*^  His  own  incapacity  was 
Aground  on  which  he  called  for  future  confidence.  He  thought, 
uierefore,  that  if  the  other  house  was  sitting,  that  the  house  of 
commons  ought  to  send  it  a  message  to  desire  their  immediate 
^currence  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  a 
^Al  number  of  the  members  of  each  house.  It  could  not  be  a 
question  on  which  any  party  feelings  could  operate ;  on  this  ques- 
"on  there  could  be  but  one  feeling ;  he  should  therefore  propose 
"*«t  a  joint  committee  be  appointed — to  have  power  to  send  for 
Persons  and  papers — to  sit  from  time  to  time,  and  to  adjourn 
iioin  place  to  place  as  occasion  might  require,  and  there  could 
^  Do  difficulty  as  to  the  spot  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  that 
^°^  should  proceed  without  any  adjournment  alx>ve  eight  hours 
^vtmi  time  to  time,  and  commence  without  delay.     He  felt  that 
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this  was  the  only  measure  by  which  we  could  extricate  oui 
from  this  horrid  calamity. 

Mr.  WhUhread  foiiponed  hii  motion  lili  l/ie/oiloming  daj/. 

Mr.  Sheridau  said  he  Iiad  given  notice  that  he  should  move 
a  comniittec.  The  minister  had  chosen  to  misunderstand 
meaning,  for  he  had  said  that  he  should  propose  that  they  shot 
have  power  to  send  for  persona  and  papers,  and  to  adjourn  fw 
time  to  time,  and  from  place  to  place.  Did  the  minister  mean 
say,  that  it  would  be  improper  fur  such  a  committee  to  correspa 
with  the  sailors  ?  Had  not  the  executive  government  correEpond 
with  them  already  ?  Were  not  the  sailors,  to  say  no  worse.  ID 
state  of  insubordination  at  this  moment  ?  Would  he  say  the 
was  danger  in  inquiring  into  our  situation  F  He  knew  not  vh 
the  minister  would  say ;  he  regretted  to  learn  that  the  minirii 
was  to  oppose  his  motion,  but  he  should  at  all  events  make  it. 


MnXINY    IN    THE    NAVY. 


Mr,  Shebidan  said,  I  rise  to  give  notice  of  my  inlenticm; 
bring  forward  to-morrow,  a  motion  upon  a  subject  of  consider 
importance.  There  has  been,  every  gentleman  will  recoiled^ 
great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  ( 
should  proceed  with  respect  to  the  navy.  Some  gentleman  a 
reived,  that  the  measures  tu  he  adopted  ouglit  to  be  adopttdi 
perfect  silence ;  others,  among  whom  I  was,  thought  the  cd 
trary  ;  1  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  silence  had  been  obscrvfl 
it  might  have  been  construed  into  a  suUenness,  and,  perhaps iril 
a  degree  of  unwillingness  on  our  part.  But  though  the  « 
menlfi  of  gentlemen  might  differ  upon  that  point,  there  is,  !■ 
sure,  but  one  opinion,  that  the  foulest  misrepresentations  bi* 
been  made  of  what  was  said  in  the  debate.  I  have  seen  a  ODfj 
of  a  gross  libel,  which  nffwts  to  be  the  manifesto  of  the  si 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and  I  think  it  could  be  proved  loll 
so  from  internal  e%'id('nce.  As  far  as  it  affects  me  personallfi' 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth  attending  to ;  but  as  it  is  «U 
such  industry  circulated  in  all  our  })orts  as  genuine,  I  hohl  iti 
be  my  duty  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  house  to-morrow,  i 
I  shall  »talc  more  fully  the  motion  which  it  is  my  tntentknl 
make. 
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May  26. 
MUTINY    IN    THE    NAVY. 

Mr.  Shebidan  said,  sir,  I  now  rise  to  address  the  house  on  a 
subject,  in  my  opinion,  as  important  as  any  of  those  which  have 
of  late  occupied  our  attention  ;  a  subject  which  is,  in  my  humble 
opinioD,  in  comparison  of  all  others,  deserving  the  most  serious 
ooQsideration  and  attention.  Sir,  I  believe  the  idea  which  this 
house  has  formed  of  the  motion  I  expressed  my  intention  to 
Dike,  has  been  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion.  Many  supposed, 
I  lia?e  no  doubt,  that  I  merely  meant  to  complain  of  a  paper 
containing  a  gross  misrepresentation  with  respect  to  the  navy ; 
also  something  of  a  personal  nature,  immediately  referring  to 
nysdf.  My  opinion,  sir,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  ad- 
vantage  we  derive  from  it,  is  such,  that  I  should  be  sorry  that 
soy  provocation  to  myself  individually,  should  induce  me  to 
desire  the  interposition  of  the  house,  in  a^y  manner,  against  the 
proprietors  and  printers  of  the  newspapers,  who  have  inserted 
the  paper  of  which  I  complain.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  the  propo- 
rtion I  had  to  make  was  of  a  consolatory  nature.  I  do  not  retract 
^  the  smallest  degree  from  that  opinion  which  I  expressed  upon 

>  former  occasion,  that  the  perseverance  of  the  seamen  in  a  state 
of  insubordination,  after  their  demands  had  been  complied  with, 
">U8t  have  been  owing  to  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  cir- 
cled among  them.  That  there  should  be  men  in  the  country 
^ble  of  employing  such  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods,  is 

>  Qiatter  much  to  be  lamented  :  but  there  is  something  consola- 
tory in  the  reflection,  that  the  mischief  is  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
'^^en  themselves,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  arts  and  delu- 

• 

"•ons  which  have  been  practised  upon  them.  Sir,  I  hold  in  my 
Q^  a  paper  which  has  been  circulated  with  great  industry 
^ong  the  seamen.  It  is  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  appeal  to 
^  British  nation  from  the  seamen  on  board  Lord  Bridport''s 
'«et  This  has  been  sent  to  Plymouth  and  Sheerness,  where  it 
■^  been  circulated  with  the  most  fatal  success.  Sir,  I  did,  on  a 
femer  day,  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  this  papery  from  the 
iQtmud  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  could  not  be  the  composition 
of  the  delegates  of  Lord  Bridport's  fleet ;  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion.  Yet,  I  confess,  there  are  certain  circumstances  of  ap- 
parent authenticity  about  it,  that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  the 

VOL.  III.  o 
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printers  and  proprietors  of  newspapers  should  have  been  imposed 
upon,  and  led  to  believe  it  authentic  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  the  seamen,  among  whom  this 
paper  has  been  circulated,  believe  it  to  be  the  proclamation  of 
the  delegates  of  Lord  Bridport's  fleet,  and  that  they  were  well 
founded,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  assertion  that  their  grievances 
remained  unredressed  ;  I  am,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  they 
should  have  remained  in  a  state  of  insubordination.  The  paper 
in  question  was  printed  at  Portsmouth,  by  the  printer  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  delegates,  and  the  manuscript  was  brought 
to  him  from  on  board  the  fleet.  If  it  was  brought  by  the  dele- 
gates themselves,  they  must  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon; 
for,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  paper,  it  is  evident  that  it  does 
not  express  the  sentiments  of  British  seamen.  The  language  in 
which  it  is  drawn  up,  is  more  like  the  language  of  a  circulating 
library,  than  that  of  a  forecastle.  It  is  no  more  the  production 
of  a  British  seaman,  than  a  British  seaman  is  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  This  paper  purports  to  be  an  appeal  to  **A  Loyal 
and  Discerning  Nation."  It  states  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
which  have  taken  place,  and  asserts  that,  notwithstanding  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon,  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty'^s  ministers  to  select  and  execute  the  seamen  who  were  the 
principal  ringleaders.  It  states  that  schemes  were  laid  out  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  brightest  gems  that  ever  adorned  this  or 
any  other  country  ;  and  that  no  sooner  was  that  pardon  granted, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  were  individuals  selected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  sacrificing  them  to  malice  and  private  resent- 
ment. Now,  sir,  when  a  paper  of  this  description  is  zealously 
circulated  round  our  coasts,  is  it  not  fit  that  a  clear  contradic- 
tion should  be  given  to  it? — Is  it  not  necessary  that  a  paper 
which  has  manifestly  imposed  on  the  understandings  of  British 
seamen  should  be  cleared  up  to  them,  and  its  falsehoods  de» 
tected  ?  With  respect,  sir,  to  the  calumny  itself,  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  house,  if  I  should  suppose  a 
doubt  existed  respecting  it.  I  am  no  friend  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers  ^  on  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  not  a  more  deter- 
mined, irreconcilable,  and  inflexible  enemy  to  them  and  their  sys- 
tem than  myself  ;  but  to  insinuate  that  they,  or  any  one  of  them, 
could  have  possibly  harboured  such  a  thought  as  that  imputed 
to  them  by  this  manifesto ;  that  any  one  of  them  could  have  had 
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such  an  intention,  after  the  pardon  granted  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
seamen — if  I  could  insinuate  this,  I  should  deem  myself  not 
merely  an  enemy  to  his  Majcsty^s  ministers,  but  of  the  country. 
Sir,  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  complimenting  the  house  of  com- 
mons; I  have  differed  from  them  on  almost  all  occasions  ;  yet, 
I  think  I  may  say,  that  with  respect  to  good  will  towards  Bri- 
tish seamen,  its  sentiments  have  never  been  different  from  my 
own.  If  ever  man  loved  man — if  ever  one  part  of  the  people  loved 
another,  the  people  of  this  country  love  the  seamen.  The  indi- 
viduals of  this  house  have  ever  loved  the  seamen,  and  in  this 
respect  have  shown  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people* 
Whatever  has  been  at  any  period  proposed  in  this  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seamen,  has  been  adopted ;  not  only  with  readiness, 
but  almost  with  acclamation.  A  right  hon.  gentleman,  whom  I 
do  not  see  in  his  place  (Mr.  Dundas),  has,  on  many  occasions, 
brought  questions  before  this  house,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
seamen,  which  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  the  same  satisfaction 
^th  which  they  were  proposed. 

With  respect  to  that  })art  of  the  publication  which  relates  to 
myself,  I  have  but  to  recur  to  the  style  of  it  in  order  to  convince 
the  house  it  never  was  the  composition  of  British  seamen.  It 
nms,  ^'Oh  !  Sheridan,  Sheridan  !  if  this  be  your  mean  opinion 
of  British  seamen,  thou  knowest  little — very  little,  of  seamens^ 
sentiments.'^  Sir,  I  certainly  did  say,  if  they  remained  dissatis- 
fied after  their  request  had  been  granted,  and  at  a  time  too  when 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  might  be  at  sea — I  did  say  if,  after  their 
demands  were  satisfied,  they  remained  in  port,  endangering  by 
such  conduct  the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  that  it  must  be 
because  they  were  worked  upon,  and  their  j  udgment  misled,  by  a 
species  of  the  foulest  and  basest  treachery.  The  paper  states 
farther,  "  What !  accuse  us  of  treachery — impute  treachery  to 
w!  its  principles  we  disavow.*" — Sir,  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of 
^7  man,  whether  it  was,  in  the  remotest  degree,  accusing  the  sea- 
iBen  of  treachery,  when  I  said  they  must  be  the  objects  of  that 
treachery  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  delusion,  if  they  con- 
'tinued  dissatisfied  after  their  demands  were  complied  with  ? 
^^  could  not  have  selected  any  individual  on  whom  to  make  a 
<wge  of  such  a  nature  who  so  little  deserved  it.  Sir,  with  re- 
spect to  another  observation  in  the  same  paper,  *^  that  the  fight 
hon.  gentleman,  thinking  he  had  defeated  the  chancellor,  attacked 

o2 
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the  poor  but  loyal  tars.^  it  is  equally  inapplicable  to  me.  I  wish 
the  former  part  vere  true ;  I  wish  to  God  I  h^cd  defeated  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir,  I  cannot  instance  a  greater 
proof  of  my  endeavours  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  seamen, 
than  that,  in  the  year  17^6,  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  then 
parliament,  a  gentleman  did  twice  bring  a  bill  before  the  house, 
which  I  afterwards  renewed,  for  the  general  benefit  of  seamen : 
and  though  the  principles  of  such  bills  were  objected  to,  it  did 
happen  they  had  for  their  object  the  redress  of  those  grievances 
which  have  of  late  been  the  subject  of  complaint.  Sir,  I  have 
ever  been  their  friend,  [but  never  more  so  than  at  this  period, 
in  warning  them  against  those  artifices  which  have  been  practised 
to  seduce  them.  When  people  tell  them  that  the  navy  can  be 
managed  without  subordination,  they  may  as  well  tell  them  a 
ship  can  be  managed  without  a  rudder ;  they  had  better  pull 
down  the  masts  and  the  shrouds,  and  lay  them  on  the  deck, 
than  listen  to]  such  representations.  At  the  same  time,  sir,  it 
should  be  understood  that  there  are  no  farther  grievances,  if  any 
exist,  which  we  will  not  redress.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
proposed  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  house  a  motion 
of  a  consolatory  nature ;  yet,  from  what  I  have  heard  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  convinced  his  Majesty's  ministers  can  have  but  one 
wish  on  the  subject,  namely,  to  restore  that  harmony  in  our  navy, 
which  has  been  so  unhappily  interrupted.  I  shall  not  press  my 
motion  :  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  those  few  observations, 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  given  of  contradicting  the  contents 
of  a  paper  evidently  circulated  with  the  worst  intentions. 

A/r.  Pitt  complimented  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  fair,  candid,  and  liberal  condmci 
he  had  adopted  in  this  busineu. 

MR.    grey's    motion    FOR    A    REFORM    IX    PARLlAMEXT. 

Mr.  Grey,  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  rose  this  day  to  more  for  a  n/om 
tM  the  representation  of  the  people.  lie  proposed  that  the  county  representation 
should  remain  nearly  on  the  same  footing  ;  only  that,  instead  of  ninety. taro  county 
members,  there  should  be  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  For  instance,  imsteadqftrofor 
the  county  qf  York,  there  should  be  two  for  each  ridiny;  and  so  m  other  counties, 
where  the  present  representation  icas  not  proportionate  to  the  erfeni  of  papulation.  ' 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  compromises,  each  county  or  riding  should  be  divided 
into  grand  divisions,  each  of  which  should  return  one  representative.  With  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  electors,  instead  of  confining  the  right  of  citation  to  free- 
holders,  it  should  be  extended  to  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  who  were  buund 
to  pay  a  certain  annual  t  ent  a  certain  number  of  years.     Bui  the  reform  which 
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hthadto  propose,  in  the  other  branch  of  repreeentation,  teas  qf  a  much  more  ex- 
itnrive  nature.  It  was,  that  the  remaining  four  hundred  members  should  be  re- 
tamed  by  one  description  of  persons,  which  were  householders.  If  it  were  possible, 
9ne ptrnn  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than  one  member  ofparlia- 
mnt.  In  order  to  prevent  expense,  the  poll  ought  to  be  taken  throughout  the 
whsk  kingdom  at  one  time.  This  was  the  outline  of  the  plan,  Mr,  Greg  con- 
dsded  his  speech  bg  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representa- 
/•M  (/  the  people  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr,  Er shine  seconded  the  motion. 
Afr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  others  opposed  it, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  he  had  listened  with  great*  attention  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  who  had  just  sat 
down :  a  speech  which  was  so  remarkable  for  its  eloquence,  and 
for  its  steady  opposition  ifi  limine^  against  reform  of  all  kinds, 
that  it  might  as  well  be  called  a  speech  for  a  revolution,  as 
one  against  reform.  He  should  have  commended  it  the  more 
if  it  came  from  a  quarter  in  which  he  could  confide,  and  rest 
secure  that  the  boldness  of  it  would  be  followed  up  in  the 
hour  of  attack ;  but  when  he  reflected  that  it  came  from  the 
same  quarter  as  the  sentiments  that  had  been  uttered  against 
France,  that  we  were  to  pursue  a  helium  interfiecinum ;  that  we 
were  engaged  in  the  cause  of  law,  of  civil  order,  of  humanity,  of 
'digion,  and  reflected  on  what  part  had  been  taken  in  the  same 
quarter,  and  knew  that  these  very  persons  who  thus  talked 
holdly  and  sturdily  would  afterwards,  in  the  hour  of  real  peril, 
he  ready  to  crawl  upon  their  knees  and  lick  the  blood  off*  the 
w  of  these  regicides — when  he  contrasted  this  blustering  lan- 
guage with  the  real  spirit  of  those  who  uttered  it,  he  was  sure 
that  if  these  same  persons  should  enter  into  a  helium  interne- 
^um  with  the  reformers  of  England,  they  might  be  made  as 
humble  with  regard  to  them  as  they  had  shown  themselves  to- 
'^wds  the  French.  He  therefore  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
noble  lord  so  bold  in  his  speech  against  the  reformers ;  but  this 
assertion,  that  the  parliament  is  now  more  popular  than  ever, 
was  going  a  little  farther  than  any  other  man  had  ever  gone  before. 
He  liked  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  proved,  as  he  called 
itf  the  truth  of  that  assertion ;  he  stated  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gren- 
^e's  bilL  It  was  an  excellent  regulation  with  respect  to  cou- 
nted elections.  How  was  it  excellent  ?  by  taking  away  alto- 
S^her  from  the  house  of  commons  the  right  of  determining  on 
^he  merits  of  contested  elections ;  by  showing  that  the  house  of 
^mmons  could  not,  as  men  of  honour,  be  trusted  with  tlie  de< 
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cision  of  a  matter  as  a  contested  election ;  that  they  had  given  ia 
false  verdicts  upon  that  matter  frequently,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  that  power  no  longer ;  that  therefore  an  act  of  parliament 
was  necessary  to  take  away  their  power,  because  they  had  acted 
dishonourably ;  this  was  the  noble  lord's  proof  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  reform  in  parliament.  His  next  proof  of  the 
purity  of  parliament,  and  of  the  popularity  of  its  present  pro- 
ceedings, was  also  curious.  Some  close  boroughs,  it  seemed,  had 
been  thrown  open ;  Cricklade  and  Shoreham,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  thrown  into  the  general  mass  of  representation ;  and 
this  was  another  proof  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.  What  did  this  motion  go  to  ?  Why,  to  make 
this,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  was  an  excellent 
measure,  in  these  few  instances,  a  general  measure.  These  two 
or  three  little  instances  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  people,  but  the  making  the  measure 
general  would  be  a  great  evil.  But  the  question  was  now  boldly 
put,  where  did  the  people  see  their  grievances  ?  They  saw  them 
in  the  extension  of  the  excise  laws.  They  saw  them  in  the  re- 
straint that  was  put  upon  their  speeches  to  each  other.  They 
saw  them  in  the  erection  of  barracks  all  over  the  kingdom.  They 
saw  them  in  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  which  their 
money  was  squandered  upon  objects  that  were  never  defined. 
They  saw  them  in  the  money  that  was  sent  away  to  the  continent 
without  the  consent,  or  even  knowledge,  of  parliament.  Put 
these  grievances  into  one  side  of  the  scale,  and  the  little  acquisi- 
tions of  Mr.  6renville'*s  bill,  and  the  throwing  open  of  a  few 
paltry  boroughs  into  the  other,  and  he  believed  the  noble  lord 
himself,  although  by  no  means  a  bashful  man  in  that  house, 
would  be  ashamed  to  hold  the  balance.  The  noble  lord  dwelt  a 
great  deal  on  what  he  considered  as  a  very  powerful  argument, 
namely,  that  as  there  was  a  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  plan 
of  a  parliamentary  reform,  that  must  be  considered  as  a  proof 
that  the  evil  did  not  exist ;  for  that  if  it  did,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  about  the  remedy  ;  that  must  be  clear.  This 
reminded  him  of  the  adage,  "  When  doctors  differ,  &c.'*  If 
that  was  to  be  the  answer,  it  would  follow,  that  if  doctors  differ 
as  to  the  remedy,  the  patient,  although  he  may  appear  to  be 
dying,  must  be  taken  to  be  in  perfect  health.  He  knew  not 
where  the  noble  lord  had  studied  his  logic,  but  certainly  it  was  no! 
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at  the  College  of  Physicians.     There  was  one  part  of  the  com- 
pliiDt  which  never  occurred  to  the  noble  lord.      He  touched 
upon  the  landed  interest ;  he  touched  upon  the  interest  of  the 
boroughs ;  and  most  logically  concluded,  that  there  was  no  com- 
plaiDt  against  either ;  but  it  never  entered  into  his  mind  that  the 
minister  would  have  too  much  interest  with  them  all  when  assem- 
bled in  the  house  of  commons.     Here  he  was  reminded  by  the 
words  of  a  person  whom  it  was  hardly  regular  for  him  to  quote, 
as  a  reverend  prelate,  who  had  said  that  the  parliament  belongs 
to  the  crown.      If  that  be  so,  he  would  say  that  he  would  not 
debate  the  remedy,  whatever  it  be,  for  he  was  ready  to  say  that 
the  house  of  commons  would  be  better  in  any  hands  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown.     But  the  noble  lord  had  said,  "Show  me 
that  the  close  boroughs  have  done  more  harm  than  popular 
pUces.*"    He  did  not  know  what  the  noble  lord  meant  by  harm. 
He  could  i^ow  him  that  the  proprietors  of  these  close  boroughs 
had  acted  on  a  system  which  must  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  or 
this  country  cannot  stand.     He  would  say  that  they  had  bought 
Iwroughs,  and  afterwards  voted  away  the  money  and  the  rights 
of  the  people,  as  if  both  had  been  their  own  absolute  property. 
Iliat  there  had  been  a  man  in  that  house  who  had  seven  or  eight 
^c^init;  that  he  was  connected  with  the  minister,  and  that, 
^thout  one  foot  of  land  in  Ireland,  he  was  made  an  Irish  peer. 
He  could  show  him  persons  who  could  not,  indeed,  buy  men  and 
^  them,  because  that  was  not  yet  to  be  done,  but  who  bought 
^  sold  boroughs,  and  with  them  sold  the  dearest  interests  of 
">e  people.     The  noble  lord,  in  part  of  his  speech,  put  the  close 
boroughs  out  of  the  question ;  indeed  he  would  have  acted  judi- 
aously  in  never  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  could  not  be  of 
^7  service  to  his  argument.     But  it  seemed  that  ministers  had 
'^  with  support  in  the  counties.     He  knew  they  had ;  and  it 
*tt  a  thing  much  to  be  lamented,  that  men  of  large  wealth 
"^uld  quit  the  nearest  and  dearest  connections  they  had,  for  the 
Puipose  of  following  the  dictates  of  a  profligate  minister ;  and, 
before  any  justice  could  be  done  to  that  part  of  the  case,  the 
i^ble  lord  must  have  counted  all  the  coronets  that  have  been 
P^en  away  by  the  present  minister.     Men  who  voted  away  all 
public  principle  for  favours  of  this  kind,  were  the  most  profligate 
^  contemptible  characters  in  the  kingdom.    What,  if  a  county 
'i^ber  knows  that  his  name  is  entered  in  the  pocket-book  of 
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the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  a  person  to  be  called  to  the  other 
house,  and  votes  anything  that  is  desired  of  him  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  distinction  ? — he  knew  many  of  that  description  :  they 
were  called  men  of  honour,  but  they  were  the  reverse  of  it ;  they 
were  enemies  to  the  nation  in  which  they  lived.  They  pretended 
to  vote  for  the  cause  of  justice,  and  humanity,  and  religioii, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  only  laughing  at  the  public,  and 
voting  away  their  rights  to  serve  their  own  ambition.  That  was 
a  great  reason  why  the  people  called  for  a  parliamentary  reform* 
It  was  to  a  conviction  that  most  public  men  have  nothing  in  view 
but  their  own  personal  advantage,  was  owing  all  the  mischief 
that  had  lately  happened  to  our  service.  It  was  upon  that  prin- 
ciple the  sailors  and  the  soldiers  reasoned.  The  house  would  set 
them  a  better  example,  by  reforming  parliament,  if  they  had  a 
spark  of  honour  in  them. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  as  it  had  been  arg|ied  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  nothing  was  said  upon  the  present 
representation  of  the  people.  The  noble  lord  had  fallen  foul  of 
all  the  doctrines  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  ever 
maintained  upon  reform,  and  he  was  sorry  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  left  the  house ;  were  he  present  he  most  likely 
would  have  saved  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  replying  to  many 
parts  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord. 

A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  throwing  the  country  into 
confusion.  The  minister  and  his  advocates  affected  to  dread  the 
principle  of  the  present  measure,  because  it  seemed  to  proceed 
upon  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  because  they  said  they  were  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  adopted  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
which  principles  led  to  so  much  horror.  In  this  respect  he  must 
deny  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  were  produced  by 
the  Rights  of  Man.  There  were  bloody  calamities  in  France 
after  the  French  revolution  ;  nobody  disputed  it ;  but  that  these 
calamities  were  produced  by  these  principles  he  denied.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  one  individual  who  was  concerned  either  in 
writing  or  publishing  any  of  these  principles  concerned  in  any  of 
the  massacres  in  that  country  ;  and  here  he  must  repeat  what  he 
said  on  former  occasions,  that  excess  of  conduct  was  the  natural 
effect  of  all  revolutions  when  men  shook  off*  their  slavery.  When 
men  are  under  the  necessity  of  recovering  their  liberty  by  force, 
they  are  naturally  intemperate.     Man  was  not  bom  to  have  pro- 
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perty  in  men ;  and  if  he  persists  in  maintaining  that  he  has,  there 
is  no  wonder  when  he  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  iniquity  and  pre- 
sumption. This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us.  If  the  question  was 
put  to  him,  who  were  the  real  authors  and  abettors  of  these  mas- 
sacres, he  should  place  certain  despots  in  the  front  of  his  accu- 
sation. 

It  was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  unjust  than  the 
view  which  the  minister  had  thought  fit  to  take  of  all  the  re- 
formers  to-night :  he  asked  the  public  to  look  upon  them  all  as  so 
many  masked  traitors.  He  denied  the  justice  of  that  description 
of  them.  That  there  might  be  among  them  some  men  of  mischiev- 
ous intentions,  no  man  would  dispute ;  and  when  was  any  great 
public  measure  proposed,  in  which  some  such  characters  would 
Dot  mingle.^  but  that  they  were  considerable,  either  in  number  or 
talents,  was  what  he  did  not  believe.  That  he  was  no  friend  to 
wch  persons,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  detect 
tbem,  he  was  entitled,  by  what  he  had  said  this^ay  on  another 
object,  to  ask  the  hous^  to  believe.  But  when  the  minister  took 
the  whole  complexion  of  a  meeting  from  the  intemperate  speeches 
of  a  few  intoxicated  or  superficial  individuals  who  might  casually 
•ttend  a  public  meeting,  it  proved  what  he  had  already  said  of 
the  minister,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  popular  as- 
*nibly;  how  could  he  be  otherwise?  He  never  entered  any 
■^mbly  except  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  was  the  reason 
^hy  he  could  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  honest  inten- 
tions of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  absurdities  of  a  few. 

But  the  minister  had  endeavoured  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the 
^fference  that  subsisted  between  the  reformers ;  and  he  had  said, 
tnat  all  that  had  been  urged  upon  reform,  when' he  was  a  party 
to  it,  was  harmony  itself  compared  to  the  discordance  of  late 
'oeetings.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  harm  in  every  man 
^king  openly  what  he  thought  upon  the  subject  of  parlia- 
Dientary  reform ;  he  wished  every  man''s  heart  to  be  legible  in 
these  times  of  danger ;  ingenuous  openness  was  always,  and  at 
«1  times,  miich  better  than  concealment.  He  knew  not  why 
universal  suffrage  should  have  been  brought  into  such  contempt ; 
^^  remembered  at  some  meetings  signing  his  name  with  the 
^nke  of  Richmond  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
Parliaments.  He  considered  it  as  the  right  of  every  man  to  pro- 
P^that,  if  he  thought  fit ;  the  exp^iency  of  siich  a  plan  wa& 
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matter  for  discussion  and  deliberation ;  if  any  other  plan  was 
better,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  preferred ;  but 
it  seemed  now,  he  confessed  he  knew  not  why,  to  be  treated  as  a 
species  of  treason ;  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  having  signed  it ; 
there  was  no  secrecy  about  the  matter ;  it  was  published  in  all 
the  newspapers :  he  thought  this  plan  a  better  one ;  he  thought 
also  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  it ;  but 
that  every  man  who  thought  universal  suffrage  the  best  plan,  must 
necessarily  wish  for  anarchy  and  confusion,  was  a  thing  which  he 
would  not  admit.  Some  men  claimed  popularity,  as  well  as  other 
advantages,  from  their  rank ;  but  they  were  deceived  if  they 
thought  they  could  prosecute  others  for  following  their  opinions 
without  being  despised  by  the  public. 

It  had  been  stated,  that  the  number  of  those  who  wished  for 
a  reform  in  parliament  was  small.  He  did  not  believe  it.  He 
believed  that  the  whole  body  of  dissenters  wished  for  a  reform 
without  pulling  down  the  fabric  of  the  constitution.  He  be- 
lieved, also,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Scotland  had  the 
same  wish  ;  for,  at  present,  the  whole  forty-five  were  returned  by 
men  who  had,  some  of  them,  not  an  inch  of  land  in  that  part  of 
the  island. 

He  was  not  much  of  an  egotist,  nor  was  he,  out  of  that  bouse, 
an  arrogant  man.  He  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  praise  the  mi- 
nister had  bestowed  upon  him  to-day  for  merely  doing  his  duty, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sailors.  He  hoped  and  he  trusted,  that 
nuich  calamity  as  this  country  feels,  we  shall  never  bend  our 
necks  to  an  insolent  foe  ;  but  will,  if  necessary,  to  a  man,  defend 
our  rights  with  our  lives.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say  another 
word  about  himself,  as  it  was  now  necessary.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  join  with  those  who  wish  for  anarchy.  He 
would  ask  those  who  cliarged  him  with  so  foul  a  wish,  what 
temptation  he  had  to  do  so  ?  What  provocation  had  he  to  ex- 
cite any  op|)osition  against  the  aristocracy  of  this  land  or  against 
its  monarchy  ?  He  had  |X)$sessed,  at  one  time,  some  confidence 
from  the  monarch,  during  the  time  he  filled  an  office  of  consi- 
derable trust.  He  had  been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  an 
illustrious  personage.  He  had  been  treated  with  civility  by 
many  of  the  first  families  in  this  country.  He  knew  no  occasioo 
he  had  to  regret  the  attention  he  had  received  from  that  house. 
no  desire  to  break  a  lance  with  any  orator  in  any  other 
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place.  He,  therefore,  expected  credit  for  sincerity,  when  he  de- 
dared  that  he  supported  this  motion  from  his  heart,  because  he 
thought  in  his  conscience  it  tended  to  restore  to  the  people  some 
of  the  purity  of  their  original  excellent  constitution,  and  to  save 
the  state  from  ruin. 

Tti  home  divided  ;  for  the  motion  93  ;  against  it  258. 


^. 


May  30.  V 

NEW  BANK.        '  *••"' 


:; 


Sir  WiUiam  PtUteney  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  erecting  a  new 
^,  M  the  event  of  the  Bank  of  England  not  resuming  its  payments  on  the  24th 
^Jwu  next. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  had  always  desired  to  see  public 
credit  re-established  in  the  person  of  the  bank ;  and,  therefore, 
he  had  hitherto  opposed  the  ideas  of  the  worthy  baronet  upon 
that  subject.  But  he  did  not  find,  by  the  arguments  he  had 
beard,  that  any  idea  was  entertained  that  the  bank  was  to  resume 
its  payments  in  cash.  He  differed  from  the  worthy  baronet  as  to 
the  first  duty  of  the  bank.  That  hon.  member  looked  upon  the 
bank  as  having  been  instituted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating government.  He  wanted  a  public  bank  that  would 
proceed  on  the  narrow  ground  of  looking  to  itself,  and  to  itself 
only ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  until  that  was  the  case,  there 
Would  be  no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  a  paper  circulation 
founded  upon  real  credit.  If  the  bank  did  not  open  on  the  24th 
of  June,  he  saw  no  reason,  from  anything  that  had  been  said  to- 
night, for  hoping  that  they  would  open  at  all.  It  was  a  farce  to 
^  that  a  bank  which  was  never  to  give  for  paper  anything  but 
paper.  It  was  admitted  that  the  bank  had,  with"  great  facility, 
assisted  government  from  time  to  time. .  Now,  if  the  bank  was 
to  be  considered  as  bound  to  continue  that  assistance,  the  dis- 
t^wses  of  the  government  must  continue  to  be  the  distresses  of 
the  bank.  But  he  maintained  that  this  was  a  practice  which 
Was  against  the  general  principle  on  which  the  bank  ought  to  act, 
•nd  on  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  supported.  The  bank  should 
■ay  this — "  We  know  nothing  of  the  distresses  of  government, 
^c  look  to  the  notes  which  we  have  issued,  and  we  are  deter- 
Ji'^ined  to  pay  them  when  they  become  due.**'  When  we  had  an 
^>sue  of  paper,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  confidence  in  that 
paper  upon  any  principle  but  that  of  its  being  paid  what  it 
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came  due.  If  the  bank  was  allowed  to  use  any  discretion  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  government,  in  preference  to  paying 
the  demands  of  individuals  upon  themselves,  such  a  bank  could 
never  have  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  fatal  inconvenience 
would  soon  arise  ;  whereas,  by  separating  the  bank  from  the  go- 
vernment, this  truth  would  soon  appear — that  it  is  owing  to  the 
war  that  all  these  difficulties  have  arisen.  By  taking  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  bank  to  assist  government  in  all  its  distress,  the 
bank  can  never  be  reasonably  expected  to  open  its  payments  in 
specie  to  its  creditors;  it  must  give  paper  for  paper  for  ever; 
so  that  the  bank  would  have  five  per  cent,  for  giving  its  opinion 
upon  the  solvency  of  government ;  and  supposing  them  to  owe 
ten  millions  upon  their  present  paper,  they  would,  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  years,  by  the  operation  of  compound  interest,  realize 
to  themselves  the  whole  of  that  property  :  this  was,  in  reality, 
giving  nothing  to  the  public  creditor ;  and  therefore,  unless  he 
heard  that  the  bank  was  to  open  payments  in  cash  at  some  given 
time,  he  should  be  for  o))ening  another  bank.  With  regard  to 
the  notes  of  the  bank,  he  did  not  expect  them  to  be  at  a  dis- 
count, even  although  the  bank  should  not  pay  in  specie;  for 
now  that  we  should  require  annually  the  sum  of  JC2G,000,000 
in  the  collection  of  taxes,  that  would  keep  them  at  par  while 
they  were  received  in  payment  at  the  exchequer ;  for  any  man 
receiving  a  large  sum  in  bank  notes,  might  readily  pass  them  to 
a  distiller,  or  any  other  person,  who  had  two  or  thret?  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  pay  to  the  revenue.  Thus  the  load  of  our 
debt  kept  up  the  credit  of  our  bank  notes — where  the  system 
was  to  end  it  was  not  ditTicuIt  to  guess.  He  wished  the  bank  to 
roume  a  character  fur  punctuality,  and  he  wished  to  support  it 
undi  r  tliat  character ;  but  as  no  liope  had  been  given  that  such 
was  to  be  the  case,  he  was  under  tlie  necessity  of  sup)x>rting  the 
motion.  He  sjx^ke  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hartsink  in  terms  of  great 
approl^ation.  and  said  that,  in  his  mind,  it  promised  to  be  very 

UmUiI. 

T\t  V..iB«  diridfiJ  :  /<ir  t\(  mf'tion  13  ;  ocawt  it  30. 
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June  1. 

LOAN. 

Tke  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  being  brought  up,  and  the  re- 
toktions  read.  Sir  John  Sinclair  said,  he  hoped  the  resolution  for  granting  an 
sdHtumal  bonus  to  the  subscribers  of  the  loyalty  loan  would  not  be  carried  into 
tfict.  He  objected  to  it ;  first,  because  it  was  incompatible  with  the  proceedings 
ifparUtment  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  ;  secondly,  because  it  could  not  go 
kjond  the  resolution  of  a  former  committee ;  and  thirdly,  because  he  thought  it 
osght  to  be  grounded  on  a  petition  from  the  subscribers. 

The  Speaker  if\formed  him  that,  in  regard  to  the  first  objection  it  was,  the 
nkofthe  house,  that  no  two  resolutions,  nor  any  two  bills  contradictory  to  each 
ttker  coidd  be  passed  in  the  same  session.  It  remained  for  the  house  to  decide 
^her  this  resolution  was  contradictory,  or  only  explanatory,  or  supplementary, 
St,  M  the  latter  instance,  the  hon,  baronet's  objections  would  not  apply.  In  regard 
to  the  second  objection,  the  hon,  baronet  did  not  appear  to  have  understood  theprac- 
ties  of  the  house,  since  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  or  the  house,  might  ap- 
prove any  resolution  for  extending  the  grants  of  a  former  committee,  with  this 
Wtption,  that  no  additional  burden  could  be  imposed  except  in  the  land-  tax. 
Atd,  m  regard  to  the  third  objection,  a  petition  might  with  propriety  have  been 
ffeienied,  though  not  without  a  recommendation  from  the  crown;  but  that  did  not 
fftdsde  any  other  mode.  This  was  a  transaction  between  the  public  and  an  in- 
^otdual;  and,  tf  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the  individual,  it  was  not  irregular 
to  propose  that  he  should  not  be  held  to  the  original  bargain.  Here  he  had  to 
®ww,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  power  to  make  such  a  proposition,  that  in  case 
*  Petition  was  moved  to  be  presented,  and  the  crown  refused  its  recommendation, 
^  «M  in  the  power  of  any  member  afterwards  to  bring  forward  a  motion  to  the 
•■■*  ^ect.  The  only  objection,  therrfore,  which  admitted  of  doubt,  was  the  first  ; 
^helrft  it  to  the  decision  of  the  house  whether  this  resolution  was  contradic- 
'•'y.  or  explanatory,  or  supplemental  ? 

Me.  She  EI  dan  said  he  listened  with  great  deference  to  the 
^ipinion  of  the  chair,  and  he  assented  to  the  statement  given  on 
^^0  of  the  objections ;  he  thought,  however,  that  the  resolution 
^■8  contradictory  to  former  resolutions  in  this  session  of  parlia- 
^^t,  as  it  went  to  alter  an  agreement  and  bargain  already  made, 
^d  to  make  terms  contrary  to  that  bargain  sanctioned  by  an 
*ct  of  parh'ament.  Had  it  been  attempted  to  take  part  of  the 
Profit  from  the  contributors,  would  there  have  been  no  objection 
on  the  point  of  form  ?  He  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  the  ques- 
^on  was  to  be  got  rid  of  merely  by  a  point  of  form  ;  for  never 
^^  there  a  case  of  more  rank  depravity,  or  one  that  more 
trongly  deserved  the  name  of  an  iniquitous  job,  than  this  trans- 
action.   He  hoped,  that  from  the  impression  made  out  of.  doors, 
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by  the  arguments  against  the  measure,  and  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  the  division  last  night,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  have  stood  upon  a  point  of  form,  but  liave  explained 
the  substantial  merits  on  which  he  defends  their  measure.  If  it 
were  consistent  with  regularity,  he  should  wish  to  ask,  whether 
there  had  been  any  promise  or  engagement  with  the  contributors 
to  the  loan  of  eighteen  millions,  that  there  was  to  be  no  other 
loan  for  the  year  ? 

Sir  John  Sinclair  waived  the  question  of  form  ;  and  Mr,  Pitt  obaerced  that,  on 
every  ground  of  policy,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  forward  and  support  Ihit 
proposition. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed  that,  properly  speaking,  there  were 
three  parties  to  be  considered  in  a  loan.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  subscribers  to  the  loan,  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Taking  it  in  this  view,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  deceived  the  original  subscribers,  and  was  now  about  to  im- 
p  ose  upon  the  house  and  defraud  the  public.  Witli  respect  to 
the  eighteen  millions^  loan,  the  subscribers  might  be  taught  to 
believe  that  there  was  not  to  be  another  loan,  but  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  could  not  but  know  that  there  must  be  another 
loan,  for  at  that  very  moment  he  knew  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
seven  millions.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  subscribers  to  this  loan, 
he  was  willing  to  give  them  full  credit  for  their  public  spirit, 
but  the  measure  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made  it  a 
species  of  selfish  public  spirit,  and  a  mercenary  avaricious  gene- 
rosity. If  they  were  left  to  bear  the  whole  of  this  loss,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  characters  of  patriots  ;  but  this  measure 
took  away  all  the  grace  of  their  public  ardour.  He  observed 
also,  that  should  it  ever  happen  that  this  bargain  might  turn  out 
profitable  to  the  subscribers,  by  the  increase  of  the  funds,  there 
were  no  provisions  for  the  return  of  a  single  pound  to  the  public 
of  what  was  now  proposed  to  be  voted  to  those  loyal  money- 
lending  gentlemen.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  pronounce 
any  panegyrics  on  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  subscribers  to 
loons.  It  was  better,  because  honest,  to  confess  that  they  come  for- 
ward with  a  loan  in  expectation  of  profit.  The  minister  knew  this ; 
he' had,  by  this  loan,  lost  much  of  his  creilit  with  the  moneyed 

to  restore  himself  to  their  favour,  and  therefore 

to  the  house  to  ask  them  to  repair  his  credit  out  of  the 

He  had  heard  with  surprise,  for  it  was  impossible 
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for  him  to  attend  the  house  yesterday,  that  many  gentlemen  had 
given  their  votes  that  this  money  should  be  raised  upon  the 
public,  although  a  great  part  of  it  was  to  go  into  their  own 
pockets,  as  subscribers  to  the  loan.  He  said  he  could  not  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  indecent  or  more  indiscreet.  At  a  time 
when  the  house  of  commons  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  de- 
served to  be  so,  for  gentlemen  thus  to  disgrace  its  proceedings 
by  votes  so  mean  and  selfish,  was  actual  madness.  From  minis- 
ters they  expected  nothing  but  deception.  But  if  these  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on,  the  house  of  commons  would  become 
more  unpopular  even  than  the  ministers.  From  the  one,  the 
people  expected  only  to  be  cajoled  and  plundered  ;  but  from  the 
bouse  they  had  expected  at  least  some  attention  to  their  in- 
terests ;  they  had  been  disappointed,  however,  in  such  expecta- 
tions. This  was,  indeed,  taking  away  the  public  odium  from 
the  minister,  and  fixing  it  upon  the  house  of  commons.  Gentle- 
men should  beware  of  doing  this  when  they  saw  such  bodies  of 
men  in  a  state  of  desperate  insubordination,  for  they  would  in- 
crease the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  state,  by  rendering 
the  house  of  commons  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
There  was  one  point  more  which  he  must  press  in  the  way  of  a 
question,  and  he  expected  an  answer  from  the  highest  authority 
in  that  house.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  any  member  of  that 
.bouse  ought  to  be  permitted  to  vote  on  a  question  in  which  he 
*tt  interested  personally,  and  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ?  They 
could  not  even  be  examined  as  witnesses  in  such  a  case  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  they  would  be  objected  to  by  the  same  rule  as  jurors. 
He  hoped  these  gentlemen  would  feel  the  delicacy  of  their  pre- 
Knt  situation,  and  withdraw  when  the  question  was  put ;  and 
^  they  did,  he  doubted  very  mucli  that  the  minister  would  be 
successful  upon  the  present  motion. 

^  dmtion  took  place;  for  the  resolution  36 ;  against  it  35. 


June  2. 

MUTINY   IN   THE    N  VVY, 
^r.  Pitt  moved,  **  TTiat  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty ,  to 
^tUtrn  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  most  gracious  message: 

To  express  to  his  Majesty  the  concern  and  indignation  which  we  must  feel, 
*  coHnion  with  his  Majesty,  at  the  heinous  and  criminal  conduct  of  the  crews  of 
'^^^  of  Am  Majesty  s  ships,  notwithstanding  the  offer  so  repeatedly  made  to  them 
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of  hi*  Miyettg't  moii  graeioiu  pardon,  and  the  preofi  of  the  paternal  regarii 
Am  Mitjeity,  and  ^  the  Hbcrali/g  of  parliament,  tahieh  they  have  rteeivtii 
ammon  with  the  reil  of  hie  Majcsty't  fieet  : 

"  To  amuTe  hit  M^jetty  thai  lee  are  ready  and  determined  to  afford  to  la 
Majeity  our  vtmoit  attiitaace  in  repreiiiag  tuck  dangeroui  and  criminal  pn. 
ceedingt,  and  to  adopt  every  meatare  which  can  tend,  at  this  conjnneture,  It 
provide  for  the  public  teeurity :  with  thii  view  me  thall  proceed,  uilhout  dt 
in  punuance  of  the  recoTnmendati^in  of  his  Mt^eiiy,  to  eonilder  of  inch  fan 
proeition  at  it  may  le  rttceuary  to  make  for  the  more  rffrrlual  jirm^nlion 
puttiihment  of  all  irailoroui  altempti  lo  excite  mutiny  in  any  part  i^f  hi*  i 
jesty't  forcet,  or  to  withdraw  them  from  their  duty  and  alleyianct,  andfman 
obe£ence  and  discipline  mhieh  are  to  important  to  the  pratperily  and  lie  if 
of  the  Briliih  empire  : 

"  That  we  have  the  fidleat  reliance  that  all  hit  Majeili/i  foUhful  nbi» 
from  lentlmenti  nf  loyalty  and  attachment  to  hit  JUajettff,  and  ajutt  muirljrj 
their  dearett  intereitt,  will  be  eager  to  manifett,  at  to  important  a  ertui,  aj 
determination  to  contriliule,  tin  ri<ery  aecation,  Iheir  utmott  txei^<m»f9t\ 
aupport  of  legal  authority,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order, 
protection  and  defence  of  hit  Mojcily'i  kinydomi." 

Mr.  Shebidan  said  that,  whatever  difference  in  politkll 
opinion  might  prevail  among  genllemen  id  that  bouse,  they  w 
now  come  to  a  time  when  his  Majesty  had  an  undoubted  rijthl 
to  call  upon  all  his  subjects  of  every  rank  and  description)  f 
their  zealous  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  due  execution  d 
the  laws,  and  in  giving  every  [xissible  efficiency  to  the  n 
of  government.  However  justly  it  might  be  contended .  tbsl  th 
existed  strong  grounds  of  reprehension  and  causes  for  futureco 
plaint  against  administration,  yet  such  conaideratiun»  were,  f 
hid  opinion,  at  that  moment  completely  out  of  the  question ;  i 
the  house  was  now  called  upon  to  unite  most  enmestly  with  D 
Majesty  agninst  the  fatal  effects  that  might  be  produced  bvn 
perseverance  in  mutiny,  and  the  dangerous  dimbedience  of  tliO 
ships  mentioned  in  his  lMajcsty*s  most  gracious  message.  ■ 
once  did  intend  to  have  submitted  to  the  bouse  a  propoailia 
the  efficacy  of  which  appeared  to  his  mind  so  powerful,  that: 
would,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  have  prevented  the  subject  of  4 
present  discussion  from  taking  place.  But  sucii  a  nieavure* 
now  become  useless;  and,  from  the  events  which  had  siaoehi 
peo^.  impro[)er  to  bo  applied  as  a  remedy.  lie  lamented  iW 
the  proceedings  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  mlminilty  b 
not  proved  successful ;  but  he  was  induced  to  believe,  ttMtIi 
failure  aruM>,  in  some  degree,  from  the  manner  in  whidi  ll 
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were  conducted.  In  a  negotiation  where  you  conciliate  a  little, 
and  say  you  will  conciliate  no  more,  and  then  do  grant  more — 
wheD  a  board  of  admiralty  is  asked  for  and  refused,  and  then  a 
board  of  admiralty  goes  down  ;  then  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
conceded  as  a  grace  which  will  be  received  as  one,  and  nothing 
bdd  out  as  a  menace  which  will  operate  and  be  received  as  a 
meoace.  In  alluding  to  the  proposition  which  he  meant  to  have 
submitted  to  the  house,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission,  composed  of  men  of  all  parties 
and  descriptions,  who  might,  in  their  proceedings,  have  been  em- 
powered to  examine  the  claims  of  the  seamen,  to  have  acceded  to 
those  that  appeared  just  and  well  founded,  and  to  have  rejected 
those  which  were  improper  in  their  nature,  and  imprudent  and 
dangerous  to  grant.  Thus  a  commission,  formed  in  the  way 
which  he  wished,  would  have  come  at  once  to  a  definitive  con- 
dusion,  by  expressly  stating,  "  We  have  gone  thus  far  in  agree- 
ing to  your  demands,  and  will  go  no  farther ;  any  more  conces- 
sions we  conceive  to  be  l>oth  dangerous  and  unjust.''  Though 
he  sincerely  deplored  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  carried 
into  execution,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  now  become 
usdess.  The  fatal  perseverance  in  the  mutiny  had  placed  the 
country  in  the  situation  described  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt),  and  no  person  could  feel  more  indignation  against 
the  foul  incendiaries  who  had  caused  it,  than  himself.  He  was 
^  first  induced  to  think,  that  the  mutineers  had  acted  under 
^  impulse  of  momentary  delusion  and  mistake ;  but  their  sub- 
^uent  and  continued  conduct  convinced  him  that  something 
f  °^re  than  delusion  operated  on  their  minds,  and  that  a  rooted 
I  'pirit  of  disobedience  had  taken  the  place  of  those  manly  and  loyal 
;  >«Jtiment8  with  which  they  had  been,  on  former  occasions,  con- 
I  stantly  animated.  If  there  was,  indeed,  a  rot  in  the  wooden 
;  ^allsof  old  England,  our  decay  could  not  be  very  distant.  The 
!  question,  as  it  evidently  appeared  in  his  view,  was  not  about  this 
[  **J'that  concession,  but  whether  the  country  should  be  laid  pros- 
***te  at  the  feet  of  France  ?  It  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
"^t,  whether  it  was  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  monarchical  or 
^blican  France,  for  still  the  event  would  be  equally  fatal — 
dually  destructive.  The  national  commerce  would  necessarily 
l*ove  the  great  object  of  the  enemy^s  vengeance,  and  those  mis- 
^ken  men,  who  might  be  instrumental  in  produdog  so  dreadful 
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a  crisis,  would  suffer  most  essentially  in  their  dearest  interests. 
Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  ad- 
dress, he  felt  himself  called  on  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  for  he  was  convinced,  unless 
the  house  would  make  a  necessary  distinction  between  giving 
their  firm  and  decided  support  to  the  executive  government, 
against  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  identifying  the 
present  ministers  with  the  government  of  the  country,  nothing 
solid  or  beneficial  could  be  done  for  the  public  safety.  He  could 
not  abstain  from  charging  his  Majesty *s  ministers  with  having 
produced,  by  their  weak  and  imprudent  conduct,  the  calamities 
in  which  the  nation  was  involved,  although  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  them  in  expressing  his  indignation  on  the  subject  under 
discussion ;  and  when  he  came  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  treason  and  sedition  bills  were  announced,  somewhat  of  an 
equal  pledge  with  the  present  was  pressed  upon  the  house.  He 
was,  consequently,  justified  in  expressing  his  reluctance  to  assent 
to  that  part  of  the  address  which  respected  the  intention  of  the 
criminal  code,  on  the  same  grounds  as  he  objected  to  pledge  him- 
self to  agree  to  the  two  bills  which  had  passed.  He  should  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  look  with  a  very  jealous  eye  on  any  mea- 
sure of  the  legislature,  which  went  to  increase  the  number  of 
sanguinary  penal  laws.  It  was  necessary «  first,  to  inquire  and 
ascertain  whether  the  present  laws  were  deficient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  proposed  in  the  address ;  and  he  could  not  but 
recollect,  with  great  regret,  that  an  act  somewhat  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  had  been 
passed  in  another  country.  If  the  bill  went,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tend the  sanguinary  code  of  penal  laws,  without  strong  and  suf- 
ficient grounds,  he  should  consider  himself  warranted  in  with- 
holding his  assent  to  that  part  of  the  address,  for  that  mode 
of  legislation  had  been  continually  and  systematically  increased 
under  the  present  adminstration :  and  what  was  to  him  a  most 
important  consideration,  it  had  uniformly  produced  the  very  evil 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  It  was  not  requisite  for  him 
to  reason  at  any  length  in  support  of  that  opinion,  since  facts 
daily  confirmed  it.  He  would  ask,  was  not  the  present  mutiny 
a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  sedition  had  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  bills  which  had  been  introduced  by  his  Majesty "s  ministers? 
They  had  aUo  thought  proper  to  adopt  another  remedy,  which 
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was  conceived  to  be  effectual.  They  had  established  the  system 
of  barracks,  on  which  millions  of  the  public  money  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  the  house  was  then  told,  that  such  a  system  would 
keep  the  soldiers  out  of  the  way  of  seduction,  and  prevent  them 
from  being  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  emissaries  of  faction. 
The  bouse  was  also  told,  that  if  the  people  could  not  be  made 
dumb,  the  soldiers  should  be  made  deaf.  There  was,  he  main- 
tained, no  proof  whatever  before  the  house  to  show  there  was 
any  deficiency  in  the  existing  laws  to  provide  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of;  and  until  that  proof  was  fairly  made  out,  gentlemen 
could  not,  with  any  degree  of  consistency,  pledge  themselves  to 
give  their  support  to  the  bill.  Knowing  from  experience,  that 
the  moment  the  legislature  agreed  to  increase  the  code  of  san- 
guinary penal  laws,  they  would  also  agree  to  increase  the  evil 
intended  to  be  remedied,  he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  that 
pirt  of  the  address.  But  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  so 
very  much  for  unanimity  in  parliament,  on  a  subject,  he  was 
wady  to  confess,  of  the  most  serious  importance,  he  should 
Dot,  for  his  part,  interrupt  this  unanimity,  and  would,  therefore, 
«r  the  present,  decline  giving  any  vote  at  all. 
The  oddren  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


Decemb£R  14. 
IKC£EASKD    ASSESSMENT    OF    TAXES. 

ifr.  PUi  movedy  "  That  the  hiU  for  raising  a  sum  for  the  supplies  qf  the 
JWr,  hg  am  increased  assessment  of  taxes,  he  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  Sheridan  said — Sir,  when  any  stranger,  or  person  who 
ns  been  a  long  time  absent,  first  enters  a  house  of  any  esta- 
Uishment,  it  is  the  ordinary  custom  for  the  master  of  the  house 
^  do  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  and  welcome  him  on  his  ar- 
nval  with  some  expression  of  pleasure  or  politeness,  as  a  mark 
^  hospitality.  In  this  house,  I  know,  sir,  there  can  be  no 
master — but  if  there  were  any,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  hon. 
pntleman  (Mr.  Yorke),  who  has  taken  upon  himself,  with 
^h  officious  kindness,  to  act  that  part,  and  hail,  with  compli- 
""^OJts  so  truly  worthy  of  himself,  the  arrival  of  my  right  hon. 
'Hend  (Mr.'  Fox)  and  myself.  I  cannot  help  thanking  the  hon. 
g^tleman  for  his  politeness,  though  I  must  acknowledge  my 
gratitude  would  be  of  a  warmer  kind,  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
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had  not,  under  form  of  predicting,  taken  upon  him  to  prescribe 
what  ought  to  be  our  conduct  now  that  we  have  come.  Whe- 
ther we  were  or  were  not  right  in  absenting  ourselves,  is  a  ques- 
tion, which,  as  was  well  remarked  in  a  certain  daily  paper 
{The  Morning  Chronicle)^  cannot  very  properly  come  before  the 
house,  but  is  to  rest  with  our  consciences  and  feelings,  and  to 
be  canvassed  only  by  ourselves  and  our  constituents.  However, 
sir,  when  we  did  come  down  last  Tuesday,  with  full  expectadoo 
to  find  a  full  senate  arrayed,  anxiously  hearing  the  discussion  of 
this  very  important  and  momentous  question,  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  faithful  friends  and  colleagues  seated  in  their 
places,  I  found,  not  less  to  my  surprise  than  disappointment, 
that  only  thirty-six  members  were  then  present,  and  that  the 
house  and  the  business  was  to  be  adjourned  till  a  future  day, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  to  constitute  a  house.  The  less, 
therefore,  that  is  said  upon  gentlemen'^s  absenting  themselves,  the 
better ;  I  will,  therefore,  drop  the  sorry  subject,  and  apply  my- 
self to  superior  matter. 

My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  NichoUs)  has  been  rebuked  for  intro- 
ducing the  question,  whether  the  war  was  undertaken  from  ne- 
cessity ;  and  the  noble  lord  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task 
of  rebuking  him,  has  said,  that  if  any  one  difibred  from  the  opi- 
nion respecting  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  war,  which 
had  been  so  unanimously  declared  by  the  house,  or  chose  to 
give  an  opinion  in  contradiction  to  the  unanimous  resolutions  of 
the  house,  he  would  have  done  it  better  by  introducing  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  question.  Now,  without  disputing  the  noble 
lord's  authority  in  this  particular  rule,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  denying  the  propriety  of  his  application  of  it;  for,  according 
to  my  notions  of  the  long-established  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  England,  it  is  one  of  their  leading  rights,  whenever 
they  give  and  grant,  to  revise  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  to  whom  they  have  entrusted,  or  are  about  to  entrust, 
the  disposal  and  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure.  And,  if 
this  privilege  exists  in  us,  shall  we,  sir,  be  debarred  of  it  by  the 
management  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  coming  forward  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  and,  with  a  trick,  entrapping  the  houie 
into  an  address  unanimously  declaratory  of  their  approbation  of 
those  very  ministers  ?  I  fancy  not ;  for,  if  there  be  a  time  wheo, 
more  than  at  any  other,  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the  pea|)le 
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ought  to  be  appealed  to,  it  is  when  we  put  our  hands  into  their 
pockets. 

I  will  not  now,  sir,  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  the  war  was  just,  wise,  or  necessary ;  or  unnecessary, 
impolitic,  and  wicked ;  for  I  hope  to  see  the  day,  and  that  not 
a  very  distant  one,  when  it  will  undergo  full  consideration — but 
in  the  meantime  I  hope  it  will  not,  on  the  other  side,  be  insisted 
that  peace  is  unattainable,  and  that  we  shall,  on  our  part,  be 
prevented  from  objecting  that  the  war  was  unnecessary.  An 
hop.  ^eutleman  on  the  other  side  has  put  the  question,  whether 
ve  will  rather  carry  this  measure  through  the  house,  and  submit 
to  its  provisions,  or  leave  it  to  the  French  to  tear  the  money 
from  our  pockets  ?  If,  indeed,  sir,  this  were  the  truth,  and  this 
the  only  alternative,  I  do  hope,  and  I  most  sincerely  believe, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  house,  or  in  this  country,  let  the  mi- 
ni^ be  who  he  might,  that  would  hesitate  to  support  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  purse,  hand,  and  heart.  If  there 
be  any  who  might  refuse,  in  such  a  cause,  to  expend  the  last 
billing  of  his  property,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  he 
u  not  to  be  found  among  those  who,  from  the  beginning,  have 
opposed  the  war,  as  equally  absurd  and  unjust.  If  France  looks 
^  friends  and  abettors  here,  they  must  look  among  the  slaves 
^ho  bow  to  power,  and  barter  their  principles  for  their  private 
advantage,  and  not  among  the  real  friends  of  freedom. 

But  here,  sir,  let  me  be  indulged  in  a  few  observations  re- 
>P^ng  the  sincerity  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  their  attempts 
*tn^tiation.     For  my  part,  when  I  look  at  the  heap  of  papers 
that  have  been  laid  before  the  house  on  that  subject,  I  can  dis- 
Wer  nothing  in  th^m  but  a  trial  of  diplomatic  skill — a  contest 
I'f  dexterity,  who  should  best  succeed  in  avoiding  the  imputation 
of  duplicity,  and  most  speciously  impose  on  the  credulity,  and 
frustrate  the  expectations  of  Europe.     Indeed,  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  both  parties  were  equally  indisposed  to  peace.     But  admit- 
ting that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  French  government — 
admitting  that  the  French  directory  have  behaved  insultingly 
towards  our  ambassador — admitting  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
nation  entertain  an  inveterate  hatred  and  rancorous   hostility 
against  us,  and  that  they  are  all  actuated  by  the  same  hostile 
resolution  at  aiming  at  our  destruction  ;  must  I,  therefore,  sub- 
Bait  to  the  inference,  that  because  pacific  offers  have  been  made 
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and  rejected,  and  because  ministers  and  their  plenipotentiary 
representative  have  been  disrespectfully  treated  by  the  French 
government,  ministers  are  to  stand  proudly  erect,  and  imperi- 
ously to  demand  the  general  concurrence  of  all  those  who  first 
had  thought  proper  to  condemn  and  oppose  their  measures? 
That  I  and  my  friends  have  frequently  urged  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  making  pacific  propositions  to  the  enemy ;  that  we 
have  also  pledged  ourselves,  should  the  enemy  persevere  in  an 
'  obstinate  refusal  to  listen  to  reasonable  and  adequate  conditions, 
that  we  would  support  even  the  present  administration,  I  am 
ready  to  confess ;  but  that  support  it  was  our  intention  to  afford 
them  only  as  long  as  we  thought  it  possible  that  such  ministers 
might  yet  obtain  a  peace.     That  support  we  were  disposed  to 
lend  them  while  our  efforts  were  as  yet  seconded  by  powerful 
allies,  and  before  the  French  nation  had  grasped  at  and  attained 
their  present  enormous  power ;  that  pledge  and  promise  were 
given  while  the  Bank  of  England  was  yet  in  credit,  and  while 
the  public  faith  remained  inviolate.     But  from  these  propositions 
of  peace,  and  from  these  pledges  of  support  to  the  present  minis- 
ters, we  desisted  last  session ;  circumstances  compelled  us  to  adopt 
a  amtrary  conduct — instead  of  pledging  ourselves  any  longer  to 
countenance  the  measures  of  ministers,  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  a 
worthy  alderman  (Mr.  Combe),  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  beseeching  him  to  remove  his 
present  ministers ;  and  representing  to  his  Majesty  that,  under 
their  auspices,  the  attainment  of  peace  was  impossible ;  for  that, 
instead  of  accelerating  the  return,  they,  on  the  contrary,  stood 
directly  in  the  way  of  peace;  or,  as  the  worthy  alderman  then 
very  happily  expressed  it,  that  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the 
existence  of  the  present  ministry,  were  wholly  incompatible; 
yet,  after  tliis  direct  avowal  of  our  total  distrust  of  their  con, 
duct,  they  now  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  we  must  still  give 
them  our  support ;  that  parliament  is  still  to  countenance  and 
defend  the  measures  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;    when,  in 
reality,  the  only  countenance  he  looks  for  is,  that  we  defend  his 
existence  in  administration  ;    he  who  has  broke  the  bank  and 
ruined  the  public  credit, — though  it  was  his  proud  boast,  that 
his  existence  in  power,  and  that  of  the  prosperity  of  our  finances, 
were  involved  in  one  and  the  same  fate. 

Nor  am  I  backward,  sir,  also  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  to  curb 
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the  ambition  of  the  enemy,  or  to  frustrate  the  views  of  French 
aggrandisement,  that  the  war  is  now  continued.     The  war,  sir,  is 
continued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  nine  worthless  minis- 
ters in  their  places.     When  I  profess  this  to  be  my  opinion,  I 
by  no  means  intend  anything  personally  disrespectful  to  them— 
their  public  conduct  is  all  that  I  impeach  ;  and  the  calamities 
that  redound  from  it  to  the  country.    Indeed,  I  feel  and  know  it, 
that  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present  sentiments,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  their  obtaining  peace :  and  those  of  them  who 
possess  a  sound  and  sincere  understanding,  must  be  as  sensible 
of  their  inability  as  I  am.     Why  then  will  they  persevere  in  a 
mercenary  preference  of  their  own  interests  to  those  of  their 
country,  convinced,  as  they  must  be,  that  the  principles  they  have 
acted  CD,  and  which  they  still  avow,  must  effectually  prevent 
them  from  negotiating  with  success  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  they 
should  ever  treat  with  success,  while  they  continue  solemnly  to 
hold  out  to  the  country,  that  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
it,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  British  constitution,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  the  French  republic  ?— that  with  the 
principles  on  which  that  republic  is  founded,  none  of  the  old^ 
established  forms  and  institutions  of  Europe — in  a  word,  the 
order  of  the  civilized  world — can  be  reconciled  ?    That,  with  a 
power  so  principled  and  disposed,  they  will  accede  to  no  terms, 
unless  they  be  driven  to  it  by  the  last  extremity  ?     From  this 
unwise  and  inadvertent  declaration,  what  will  be  the  conclusion 
which  the  French  government  must  naturally  draw  ?   Why,  that 
We  attempt  a  negotiation  only  because  we  are  reduced  to  the 
▼ery  last  extremity,  as  we  were  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice 
Sooner  than  attempt  it     On  the  efiects  of  such  a  conclusion,  I 
must  beg  the  house  seriously  to  reflect.     But  what  was  the  ob- 
stacle which  impeded  the  progress,  and  finally  broke  ofl^  the  first 
ii^;otiation  ? — The  obstacle  publicly  held  out,  was  the  possession 
of  Belgium  by  the  French.    As  long  as  France  continued  in  the 
possession  of  that  country,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  peace  ; 
not,  however,  that  we  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  emperor,  but 
rather  for  ourselves.     We  next  gave  in  a  project  of  our  own ; 
and  we  still  continued  to  contend  that  the  war  originated  in  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  French  ;  but  here  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  the  drift  of  our  own  arguments,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  we  have  proceeded,  would  prove  the  aggression  to 
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be  on  our  side.  For  after  the  repeated  avowal  of  the  high- 
minded  principles  upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  entered 
into  the  war,  and  upon  which  his  new  allies  are  disposed  to  con- 
tinue it,  would  they  now  say  that  they  never  would  have  inter* 
meddled  in  the  affairs  of  France,  unless  France  had  directly 
attacked  us  ?  If  so,  then,  what  becomes  of  the  proud  cause  in 
which  we  thought  ourselves  to  be  engaged — the  cause  of  religion, 
of  humanity,  of  morality — the  defence  of  civil  rights,  and  of 
regular  governments  ?  The  principles  of  the  French  republic 
are  still  said  to  be  inimical  to  this  cause  ;  and  against  such  prin- 
ciples we  must  all  concur  in  continuing  the  war ;  then  Kngland 
must  appear  to  be  the  aggressor,  whether  we  persevere  in  the 
contest  from  the  magnanimity  of  these  principles,  or  from  some 
other  less  glorious  motive. 

When,  then,  may  we  now  expect  to  treat  ?  If  religion,  mo- 
rality, civilized  government,  &c.  &c.,  invaluable  objects,  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  no  longer  contended  for ;  are  we  to  persist  in 
the  war  for  the  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  Trincomalee  ?  And  are  these  the  fair  prizes  to 
which  we  aspire,  and  to  which  the  boasted  defence  of  religion, 
morality,  &c.  must  be  sacrificed  ?  Must  we  then,  for  all  our 
indemnities,  fall  foul  on  our  allies,  and  the  concessions  we  con- 
tend for,  be  torn  from  the  Dutch  ?  If  we  persist  in  these  de- 
mands, and  the  French  continue  to  reject  them,  what  then  will  re- 
main to  be  done.^  Must  we  again  rear  the  standard  of  morality  and 
religion  ? — Is^it  then  we  are  told  that  we  must  fight  manfully  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  those  who  would  have  us  fight  man- 
fully, should  manfully  give  up  their  places?  And  by  what 
means  do  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  us  to  this  hopeless  contest  ? 
By  craftily  setting  up  our  pride  against  our  interest — by  asking 
us,  are  we  not  ready  to  spend  our  last  shilling,  and  our  last  drc^ 
of  blood,  sooner  than  permit  the  enemy  to  dictate  to  us  the  choice 
of  our  ministers  ?  But  this  betrays  only  mean  and  little  craft, 
and  no  soundness  of  judgment.  Have  not  ministers  themselves 
endeavoured  to  dictate  to  France  the  mode  of  government  it 
should  adopt  ?  Have  they  oven  contented  themselves  with  pre- 
scribing the  principles  it  should  act  on  ?  Have  they  not,  more- 
over, insisted  on  their  choice  of  persons  and  of  forms?  That 
such  was  their  intention,  appears  form  no  less  an  authority  than 
his  Majesty's  speech,  wherein  parliament  is  told,  that  when  such 
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an  order  of  things  is  established  in  France,  as  may  enable  their 
goveroment  to  maintain  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity, 
then  he  would  have  no  objections  to  treat  with  them.  Is  not 
this  dictating  to  France  the  form  of  government  she  should  em- 
brace? And  has  not  the  directory  a  right  to  retort  upon  us, 
and  say,  that  until  they  adopt  the  form  of  government  we  choose 
to  prescribe,  England  will  continue  in  her  hostility  to  France ; 
and  there  can  be  no  solid  and  secure  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions, but  at  best  an  hollow  truce,  a  mere  suspension  of  arms  ? 
In  this  opinion  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wyndham),  if  so  I 
may  presume  to  call  him,  must  undoubtedly  acquiesce :  for  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  peace  with  France,  while  France  continues  to 
act  on  her  present  principles,  would  be  far  worse  than  anything 
that  may  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  this  opinion, 
at  least,  I  doubt  not  but  he  is  sincere. 

The  people,  we  are  told,  must  now  submit  to  great  burdens, 
and  these  burdens  shall  fall  where  property  is  great.  But  when 
they  are  called  on  to  submit  to  great  burdens'  in  my  opinion, 
they  should  have  great  examples  to  encourage  them.  They  are 
told,  your  private  interest  is  nothing,  the  public  interest  must  be 
aUtoyou.  But  with  what  face  can  this  language  be  held  to 
them,  either  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  or  his  new  converts  ? 
For  is  there  a  man  among  them  who  has  not  betrayed  more 
anxiety  to  secure  his  own  individual  job,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  than  to  contribute  towards  relieving  the  country  from 
the  burdens  under  which  it  groans  ?  When  we  hear  that  in  one 
office— that  of  the  secretary  at  war — ^the  clerks  have  fees  and  per- 
quisites from  the  amount  of  <£^5000  to  £18,000,  some  gentlemen 
inay  treat  such  perquisites  as  mere  parings  of  cheese  and  ends  of 
^dles,  but  the  public  must  wonder  at  the  immense  size  of  this 
consecrated  cheese,  and  be  dazzled  with  the  light  of  those  flaming 
tapers  that  thus  blaze  on  the  altar  of  corruption. 

As  to  the  measure  more  immediately  before  the  house,  I  cannot 
out  mark  it  with  my  strongest  disapprobation  ;  nor  can  1  wait 
[or  its  going  into  a  committee  before  I  express  my  opinion  upon 
^t ;  for  no  possible  modification  it  can  receive  will  be  able  to 
J^^ncile  me  to  a  measure,  the  principle  of  which  I  abhor.  It 
^  a  measure  that  argues  the  grossest  and  most  irrational  violation 
and  outrage  of  the  regulation  of  all  taxes ;  it  runs  foul  on  all 
^^  principles  on  which  they  can  be  raised  ;  it  is  a  penalty  on 
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economy — a  bounty  on  peijury — a  libel  on  the  public  spirit— a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  against  tbe  whole  commercial  part  of 
the  community.  To  show  the  iDipracticability  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, I  shall  not  now  detain  the  house  with  any  detail  of  argu- 
ment ;  it  stands  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  resolutions  unani- 
mously voted  this  day  by  the  city  of  London,  and  which  show 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  very  numerous  class  of  householder* 
ever  to  pay  (he  tax,  should  the  proposed  mode  of  raising  it  be 
unfortunately  passed  into  a  law.  It  is  a  fact  equally  evident, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  tbe  taxes  now  imposed  upon  thera. 
Indeed,  when  so  large  a  class  of  the  community  are  unable  to 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  we  must  be  very  near 
the  end  of  our  resources.  But  we  are  told,  it  will  not  affect  the 
poorer  descriptions  of  the  people.  No  assertion  can  be  more 
unfounded :  for  must  it  not  touch  all  those  profits  arising  from 
the  luxuries  in  which  the  rich  indulge?  Must  not  the  retrench- 
ments of  the  wealthy  trench  on  the  means  of  subsistence  of  tha 
poor?  Yes — you  may  tell  us,  they  are  not  taxed.  The  poor 
are  not  taxed,  I  allow  you ;  but  they  will  be  starved ;  for  they 
must  be  starved  who  derived  tlicir  livelihood  from  the  expenses 
of  the  great. 

Numberless  are  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill ;  it  goes  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  expenditure^ 
and  not  upon  property.  But  I  would  agree  with  the  right  turn, 
gentleman,  that  property  should  be  taxed,  could  he  devise  a  cri- 
terion by  which  it  could  be  accurately  estimated  ;  but  surely  he 
will  not  say,  that  carriages,  horses,  &c.  arc  a  perfect  criterion  of 
property  ;  he  has  already  admitted  that  tliey  arc  not,  and  in  tbis 
I  also  agree  with  him.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  ultimate  opera- 
tion of  the  present  bill  must  tend  to  ferret  out  all  property ;  but 
can  this  end  be  attained  without  the  disclosure  of  the  means  of 
individuals?  If  such  a  system  be,  therefore,  enforced,  will  it 
not  go  to  erect  in  every  parish  a  fiscal  in(juisition,  to  pry  into 
the  property  of  individuals,  to  ascertain  their  gains  or  their  pro- 
fits, and  thus  lay  open  and  expose  the  improvement  or  decay  <tf 
their  circum stances  ?  Will  not  such  a  system  prove  hostile  and 
fatal  to  all  industry,  to  all  trade,  and  cut  up  by  the  roots  every 
spocicft  of  projwity  ?  Look  at  tbe  bill.  What  does  it  lell  you  ? 
If  you  arc  uvcr-rateil,  then  you  may  appeal — and  to  whom  ?  To 
eigbbourd  and  fellow-parishioners,  if  any  description 
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of  men  can  be  found  of  so  base  a  nature  as  to  undertake  an 
office  so  degrading.     But,  to  what  a  trying  situation  must  the 
person  so  appealing  be  exposed !    If  the  spies  of  government  say 
tbey  doubt  bis  word,  he  is  then  to  be  examined  upon  oath  ;  and 
eridence  may  also  be  brought  on  oath  to  contradict  his  declara- 
tion.   To  what  a  situation,  I  say,  is  he  then  reduced  !     Either 
he  must  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  a  perjured  man,  so  strong 
ve  the  temptations  held  out  to  him — or,  if  he  makes  a  fair 
afowal  of  his  circumstances,  and  says  his  income  amounts  to 
JPiOO  (without  taking  into  account  the  accidental  circumstances 
that  may  impair  it),  should  it  come  to  be  impaired,  and  the  next 
;ear  amount  but  to  <f  150— either  he  must  appeal,  and  divulge 
the  decay  of  his  circumstances,  or  he  must  hold  up  a  false  front 
to  those  with  whom  he  deals ;  and,  should  he  fail,  be  accused  of 
having  held  out  false  pretences,  and  have  upheld  his  credit  by 
fraud.    If  he  comes  forward,  and  makes  this  discovery  of  his 
Htuation,  he  is  accessary  to  his  own  ruin  ;  and,  if  he  shrinks  from 
this  discovery,  he  may  forfeit  his  character  for  integrity.     Upon 
the  whole,  if  you  follow  up  the  principle,  you  must  get  at  all 
•ctual  property.     To  this  it  must  ultimately  go :  but  then  it 
would  be  found  a  mean  and  narrow  principle,  and  principally 
^ng  from  narrow  prejudices.     If  you  attempt  to  call  on  the 
highly  opulent,  whose  income  may  exceed  £20,000  per  annum, 
hut  who  spend  comparatively  little,  how  are  you  to  ascertain  the 
ptoportion  they  should  pay  ?    It  cannot  be  done;  and  if  it  could, 
the  attempt  would  be  impolitic  and  unjust.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
^an  has  said,  that  he  wished  he  could  get  at  the  hoards  of 
the  miser  ;  that  misers  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  delight  in 
P^ng  their  bags  under  their  pillows,  without  coming  forward 
*ith  their  due  proportion  for  the  protection  which  the  state  gives 
to  their  treasure.     If  such  treasures  had  never  been  actively  em- 
poyed  in  industrious  commerce,  it  might  be  proper  to  derive  a 
i^urce  from  them ;  but  who  would  toil  for  an  income,  if  they 
were  not  permitted  to  spare  or  expend  it,  according  to  their  own 
i^ns,  and  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  amassed  ?   Such 
a  measure  is  sacred,  and  not  to  be  touched.     The  revenue,  it  is 
tnte,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  liberal,  or  rather  pro- 
digal, expenditure  of  the  opulent ;  but  if  there  is  permitted  to 
he  no  saving,  and  all  must  spend  to  a  proportionate  extent,  then 
you  enforce  a  maxim  destructive  of  the  vital  principle  of  all  in- 
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dustry  and  prosperity.  To  the  sacred  principle  of  saving,  I 
cannot  but  profess  myself  a  friend,  though  the  habits  of  my  own 
life  have  been  little  regulated  on  it;  and  to  encroach  on  this 
sacred  principle,  will  be  utterly  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which 
enlivens  industry,  and  from  which  all  private  and  public  wealth 
can  alone  be  derived.  However  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may 
be  disposed,  from  the  general  opposition  with  which  he  sees  the 
country  receive  his  proposal,  to  give  a  variety  of  modifications  to 
it,  there  is  no  possible  modification  which  can  reconcile  me  to  its 
adoption. 

The  house  divided;  for  the  second  reading  175 ;  against  it  50. 


January  4, 1798. 
IXCREASED    ASSESSMENT    OF    TAXES. 
The  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Shekidan  rose  and  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin) who  has  just  sat  down,  has  called  for  more  explanations  of 
what  other  gentlemen  have  advanced  than  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  heard  in  this  house.  In  candour  I  must  conclude  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  really  wanted  information  upon  the  points  which 
he  affected  not  to  understand  ;  and  that  where  he  did  misunder- 
stand or  mistake  the  arguments  of  others,  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  gen« 
tleman,  however,  called  upon  so  many  members  to  explain  the 
points  upon  which  he  has  commented,  that  I  have  been  under 
the  necessity  to  give  way  to  them.  I  now  rise,  thus  early  in  the 
debate,  and  I  feel  some  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  the  ad- 
journment which  has  taken  place  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting myself  when  the  attention  of  the  house  was  awake,  be- 
cause, had  I  proceeded  last  night,  I  might  have  found  the  hoo. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Martin)  wearied  and  exhausted,  and  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  give  me  a  hint  to  sit  down  before  I  had  finished  my 
argument.  I  have  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Perceval)  ;  a  spqech  of  great  talent,  great  ingenuity, 
and  considerable  vehemence.  The  sentiments  which  it  contains 
seemed  to  be  so  much  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  those  around 
him,  that  I  flatter  myself  that  the  approbation  with  which  it  his 
been  received  may  contribute  to  shorten  the  debate,  and  to  super- 
Aenecessity  of  making  long  speeches  from  that  side  of  the 
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bouse.    It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  the  hon.  gentleman, 
amidst  a  variety  of  matter  on  which  he  descanted,  cautiously 
abstained  from  touching  upon  the  real  question  before  the  house. 
Many  of  the  topics  which  he  brought  forward,  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  were  fairly  introduced,  and  perfectly  regular  in  parlia- 
mentary debate.    While  I  admit  the  right  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  argue  the  subject  in  his  own  way,  it  perhaps  might  have  been 
better  had  he  altogether  abstained  from  certain  points ;  or,  to 
use  a  phrase  which  has  become  very  fashionable  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  bill,  had  he  modified  his  attack  upon  my 
right  hon.  friend.    The  hon.  gentleman  never  attempted  to  show 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  below  him  was  the  fittest  person 
to  administer  the  afiairs  of  this  country,  that  he  was  the  ablest 
minister  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  most  proper  person 
to  negotiate  with  success.     The  whole  scope  of  his  speech  was 
merely  to  show  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  placed  in  the 
levenue  to  bar  my  right  hon.  friend,  as  if  it  necessarily  followed 
that  he  alone  could  be  the  successor  of  the  present  minister. 
Supposing,  as  he  did,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my  right 
hon.  friend  was  qualified  to  negotiate  with  a  better  prospect  of 
Miccess  than  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  said  it  would 
be  incumbent  upon  the  house,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  treat 
^th  their  negotiator.     He  thought  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
could  not  be  invested  with  that  character  without  danger  to  the 
country.    What  were  the  grounds  upon  which  this  assertion  was 
founded  ?   He  accuses  my  right  hon.  friend  of  having  considered 
"Wn  as  innocent  who  were  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
•od  having  argued  upon  this  acquittal,  that  there  was  no  proof 
c*  the  conspiracy  of  which  they  were  accused.     He  accuses  him 
<^  having  said,  on  the  discussion  to  the  treason  and  sedition  bills, 
^  resistance  would  be  a  question,  not  of  morality,  but  of  pru- 
^ce.     Above  all,  he  founded  his  apprehension  upon  words 
^hich  he  supposes  to  have  been  lately  used  by  my  right  hon. 
''i^  that  he  would  take  no  share  in  any  administration  with- 
**ut  a  total,  fundamental,  and  radical  reform.     The  hon.  gentle- 
^"^  has  made  a  very  pretty  play  upon  these  words.     I  cannot 
"^t  suspect,  however,  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  been 
^^^rated  for  epigram,  has  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
^y  right  hon.  friend,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  point  with  which 
^  has  contrasted  them.   He  finds  out  that  the  reform  so  bm 
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Stated  will  not  be  a  total  reform ;  that  the  fundamental  reform 
will  not  touch  the  foundation  ;  and  that  the  radical  reform  will 
be  confined  to  the  branches  without  descending  to  the  root 
This  epigrammatic  wit,  however,  is  founded  entirely  upon  the 
words  which  the  lion,  gentleman  has  purposely  added  to  the  ex- 
pression to  which  he  alludes.  They  were  not  used  by  my  right 
hon.  friend.  The  expression  he  employed,  and  which  has  be- 
come more  conspicuous  from  its  being  made  the  subject  of  par- 
ticular thanks  in  certain  resolutions  lately  advertised,  was  that 
he  would  take  no  share  in  any  administration ,  without  a  radical 
reform  in  the  representation,  and  of  the  abuses  of  the  present 
system.  Such  was  the  expression  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and 
the  words  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  added  into  the  bargain, 
were  merely  introduced  to  point  a  sentence,  and  to  enliven  his 
speech.  The  hon.  gentleman  considers  the  conduct  of  those 
whom  he  represents  as  unfit  successors  to  the  present  men  in 
power,  as  calculated  to  encourage  the  jacobins,  and  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  French.  These  certainly  are  formidable  evils, 
but  the  hon.  gentleman  quickly  discovers  some  ground  of  con- 
solation amidst  the  dangers  which  he  apprehends.  He  thinks 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  would  retract  the  declarations  he  hat 
made,  that  he  would  renounce  the  principles  he  has  avowed,  and 
that,  in  office,  he  would  not  act  upon  the  professions  he  held  be- 
fore he  came  into  power.  On  what  part  of  the  conduct  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  he  founds  this  assertion,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. What  are  the  professions  made  when  out  of  office  which 
in  power  he  has  belied  ?  True  it  is,  that  such  conduct  is  not 
unusual  with  statesmen.  True  it  is,  that  there  have  been  men 
who  have  forfeited  such  pledges ;  who  have  said  that  there  could 
be  no  salvation  for  this  country  without  a  radical  reform  (for 
this,  beyond  dispute,  was  the  expression  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite)  ;  who  have  maintained  that  no  honest  man  could 
undertake  the  administration  of  thi»  country  without  that  re- 
form ;  and  have,  like  him,  abandoned  the  words  and  principles 
they  once  held,  and  resisted,  by  all  the  power  of  corruption,  the 
cause  which  they  laboured  to  promote.  With  the  right  hoD. 
gentleman,  the  type  and  image  of  apostacy  before  his  eyes,  it 

natural  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  consider 

le  only  to  be  renounced.     When  he  reflected 

Diniftter  had  not  only  abandoned  the  principles 
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he  professed,  and  violated  the  faith  he  pledged  to  the  public,  but 
had  become  the  most  zealous  persecutor  of  those  whom  he  had 
ooD?inced  by  his  arguments,  and  influenced  by  his  example,  there 
was  no  wonder  that  he  should  distrust  professions,  and  ascribe 
but  little  sincerity  to  the  declarations  of  statesmen.  The  hon. 
gentleman  apprehends  that  many  dreadful  consequences  would 
ensue  were  this  radical  reform  to  be  earied  into  effect.  What 
that  radical  change  of  system  is  to  be,  the  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
fesses to  be  ignorant.  For  my  own  part  I  can  say,  that  no  man 
can  be  more  decidedly  hostile  than  I  am,  to  any  change  of  system 
that  could  lead  to  a  change  of  the  ancient  established  constitu  ■ 
tioD  of  this  government.  But  I  will  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
what  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  change  of  system,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  this  country.  If 
any  minister  of  brilliant  talents,  of  splendid  endowments,  but 
ictuated  by  principles  of  the  most  boundless  and  colossal  ambi- 
tion, raised  up  by  influence,  supported  by  corruption,  should 
Kt  at  nought  the  rules  of  parliament,  violate  the  act  of  appro- 
priation, raise  money  without  the  authority  of  this  house,  and 
lend  it  out  of  the  country  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  if 
he  has  transgressed  the  constitution  with  impunity,  if  his  crimi- 
nality is  suffered  to  pass  even  without  rebuke — this  is  nothing 
kts  than  a  radical  change  of  system.  If  by  his  folly  and  in- 
capacity he  has  raised  discontents — if  by  the  burdens  which  he 
has  imposed  to  support  an  impolitic  and  ruinous  system,  he  has 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  his  government — ^if  to 
Mippress  the  opposition  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  na- 
turally produce,  he  has  had  recourse  to  military  force,  and 
covered  the  country  with  barracks,  in  defiance  of  the  constitution 
^such  practices  constitute  a  radical  change  of  system.  If  he 
bas  distinguished  his  administration  by  severity  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  this  country — if  he  has  introduced  new  codes  of  treason 
and  sedition — ^if  he  has  doomed  men  of  talents  to  the  horrors  of 
transportation,  the  victims  of  harsh  and  rigorous  sentences — ^if  he 
has  laboured  to  vilify  and  to  libel  the  conduct  of  juries — such 
proceedings  originate  in  a  radical  change  of  system.  If  he  has 
used  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  creation  of  peers,  not  to  reward 
merit,  but  converted  the  peerage  into  the  regular  price  of  base 
and  servile  support — if  he  has  carried  this  abuse  so  far  that, 
were  the  indignant,  insulted  spirit  of  this  nation  roused  at  leii| 
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to  demand  justice  on  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  be 
would  be  tried  in  a  house  of  peers,  where  the  majority  of  tlie 
judges  were  created  by  himself — I  will  tell  the  bon.  gentleman 
that  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  originated  in  a  radical 
change  of  system.  Would  it  not  be  right,  then,  to  pull  down 
tliat  fabric  of  corruption,  to  recal  the  government  to  its  original 
principles,  and  to  re-establish  the  constitution  upon  its  true 
basis?  Will  any  set  of  men  deny  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  of  system  by  which  these  evils  shall  be  corrected,  but 
those  who  already  share  in  its  corruptions,  or  who,  at  some  future 
period,  expect  to  promote  their  personal  interests  by  those  very 
abuses  which  have  exhausted  the  strength,  and  endangered  the 
safety  of  their  country  ? 

So  much,  then,  for  what  the  hon.  gentleman  has  said  upon  this 
subject.  It  must  now  be  clear  that  no  peace  can  be  obtained. 
It  was  not  even  supposed  by  the  friends  of  ministers  that  they 
were  sincere  in  their  attempts  at  peace  till  the  last  trial.  Then 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for  sincerity,  though  I 
can  see  that  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wvndham)  tremblet 
at  the  very  idea  of  peace  with  the  French  republic.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  there  can  be  no 
choice,  but  between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  mj 
right  hon.  friend ;  on  a  former  occasion,  however,  I  stated,  that 
any  other  set  of  men  should  try  to  negotiate  peace  with  France, 
because  any  set  of  men  must  negotiate  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success  than  the  present  ministers ;  it  is  not  in  nature,  that  the 
French  can  consider  the  right  hon.  gentleman  capable  of  main- 
taining the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  their  government. 
They  know  that  the  hostile  mind  exists,  that  peace  is  not  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  that  no  real  reconciliation  is  desired.  Any 
peace  that  could  be  concluded  I  would  consider  as  a  false  and 
hollow  truce.  It  could  not  be  a  jrround  of  securitv ;  it  could 
not  restore  the  blessings  of  peace.  l'[x>n  the  faith  of  it  I  could 
not  amsent  to  the  reduction  of  a  single  man,  in  the  military  or 
naval  establishment  of  this  country.  Jealousies  and  suspicioof 
would  poison  all  the  advantages  which  a  sincere  peace  could  be^ 
stov.     The  French  would  feel  that  thev  furnished  to  the  admi- 

m 

nistration  of  thi<  country  the  means  of  fomenting  the  dissensioof 
in  France  from  which  they  cherish  the  hope  of  re-est^Iishing 
royalty  ;  they  would  lav  them:ielves  open  to  those  intrigues,  and 
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to  that  corruption  which  have  hitherto  been  employed  to  over- 
throw their  new  institutions.  If  the  French  directory  could  en- 
courage or  agree  to  such  an  insidious  truce,  and  expose  the  go- 
vemment  which  they  administer  to  such  attacks,  as  in  this  way 
it  would  sustain,  they  would  be  guilty  of  treason  to  their  country. 
But  it  is  impossible  they  could  risk  such  dangers.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  they  could  stake  their  existence  on  the  hollow  and  de- 
ceitful peace  which  the  present  minister  could  offer. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  cannot  say,  that  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive between  those  who  are  in  power,  and  those  he  points  out  as 
their  successors.  From  different  men  and  different  measures, 
hopes  of  peace  might  be  derived.  But  it  is  said  that  my  right 
hon.  friend,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  are  co-operating  with 
the  French  ;  and  what  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion  ?  Why  the 
French  say  so  !  This,  indeed,  is  a  curious  mode  of  proving  the 
iact.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hard  rule,  if  what  the  enemy 
say  of  what  is  done  by  any  members  of  the  British  parliament, 
was  to  be  the  standard  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged.  We 
ve  not  to  be  tried  by  what  we  have  said,  by  the  measures  we 
ha?e  recommended,  by  the  whole  of  our  conduct,  and  by  our 
own  professions,  but  by  the  opinion*  which  the  enemy  may  think 
proper  to  express.  But  how  then  do  we  co-operate  with  the 
enemy?  We  are  friends  to  reform  ;  a  phrase  which,  it  seems, 
i»  henceforth  to  be  deemed  synonymous  with  revolution.  But 
lu)w  is  this  reform,  from  which  such  dreadful  consequences  are 
•pprehended,  to  be  introduced,  even  were  my  right  hon.  friend 
to  support  it  when  in  office  ?  Will  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^  stfll  ready  to  oppose  it  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  either  thinks 
"U4  my  hon.  friend,  when  minister,  will  have  in  favour  of  reform 
^t  corruption,  that  influence,  those  titles,  those  jobs  and  con- 
^'^urts,  by  which  it  is  now  opposed ;  or  he  thinks  that  parliament 
hcing  dissolved,  that  corruption  and  influence  will  be  employed 
to  induce  the  people  to  choose  representatives  favourable  to  the 
^use  of  reform.  What  do  these  arguments  prove  but  the  neces- 
^^y  of  a  reform  ?  They  prove  that  the  pretended  representation 
^  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  to  be  moulded  at  the 
^ of  the  minister,  and  thus  furnishes  the  most  powerful  motive 
to  remove  the  causes  by  which  this  corruption  is  maintained. 

Baving  made  these  remarks  upon  the  topics  introduced  by 
^he  hon.  gentleman,  I  shall  next  say  a  few  words  upon  some 

Vol.  III.  a 
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things  which  fell  from  a  noble  lord  (Hawkesburr)  in  TesterdaT**! 
debate.  The  noble  lord  says,  ^'  that  those  who  oppose  all  supply 
ought  to  have  made  that  opposition  when  the  supply  was  voted.^ 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  against  all  supply,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  different  conduct  would  be  fully  as  proper.  But,  in 
a  constitutional  view,  nothing  can  be  more  parliamentary  than  to 
refuse  voting  supply.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that,  if  ministers  have 
not  the  confidence  of  this  house,  the  refusal  of  supplies  would  be 
attended  with  the  immediate  resignation  of  those  ministers.  Cer* 
Lainly,  it  is  nut  the  intention  of  any  man  that  the  army  or  navy 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  country  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
enemy.  Such  an  alternative  does  not  follow  from  the  refusal  of 
supplies.  I  confess,  however,  when  I  consider  the  desperate 
characters  of  the  ministers  in  power,  I  think  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  risk  the  attempts  of  which  they  might  be  guilty  to 
retain  their  power,  even  in  defiance  of  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges  of  this  house.  The  noble  lord  however  says,  *'  that  never 
was  the  naval  3U|)eriority  of  this  country  more  conspicuously 
di>played,  never  was  our  naval  glory  more  highly  exalted,  than 
by  the  brilliant  victories  obtained  during  the  present  war.**  What, 
however,  must  be  the  nature  of  the  war,  when  these  splendid 
successes  have  not  brought  us  nearer  to  the  objects  for  which  we 
engagetl  in  the  contest  ?  What  must  be  the  importance  of  our 
acquisitions,  when  they  are  all  to  be  given  for  peace  ?  **  How 
would  France  have  stood  had  we  not  interfered  .^'*  savs  the  noble 
lord.  *'  What  additional  strength  would  she  not  have  derived 
from  those  ships  and  those  colonies  of  which  she  has  been  de- 
prived by  our  success  ?'^  But  let  any  man  weigh  the  advantai^es 
we  have  derived  from  our  success,  with  the  sacrifices  bv  which 
they  have  been  purchased.  Will  any  man  say,  that  if  this 
country  had  preserved  a  dignified  neutrality,  France,  surrounded 
as  she  was  by  foreign  enemies,  would  have  still  more  oppressed 
and  harassed  her  subjects  to  raise  a  naval  power  which  no  danger 
required  r  Contrary  to  all  practice,  to  all  experience  of  what 
has  been  considered  as  the  object  of  continental  diversion  prt>- 
moted  by  this  country,  would  France,  in  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  have  turned  her  attention  to  naval  exertions.^ 
But  we  gained  several  ships  by  the  victory  of  the  1st  of  June, 
by  the  capture  of  Toulon,  by  the  acquisition  of  those  charnel- 
houses  in  the  Wist   Indits,  in   which   50,000  men  have   lieeo 
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lost  to  this  country.  Consider  the  price  which  has  been  paid  for 
these  successes.  For  these  boasted  successes,  I  will  say,  give 
me  back  the  blood  of  Englishmen  which  has  been  shed  in  this 
fatal  contest— give  me  back  the  <f  250,000,000  of  debt  which  it 
has  occasioned — give  me  back  the  honour  of  the  country,  which 
has  been  tarnished — give  me  back  the  credit  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  destroyed — give  me  back  the  solidity  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  has  been  overthrown — ^give  me  bock 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  constitution,  which 
has  been  shaken  by  acts  of  oppression  and  tyrannical  laws — give 
me  back  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  connection  of  which  is  endan- 
gered by  a  cruel  and  outrageous  system  of  military  coercion — give 
ine  back  that  pledge  of  eternal  war  which  must  be  attended  with 
inevitable  ruin !  Put  what  we  have  lost  into  the  scale  against 
what  we  have  gained,  and  say  if  the  price  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  object.  But  even  all  these  advantages,  we  are  told,  may  be 
given  up  for  peace.  Surely,  then,  a  person  of  the  noble  lord's  abi- 
lities can  never  consider  these  objects  as  acquisition,  which  are 
to  be  given  up  for  peace,  and  leave  us  without  a  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for  their  attain- 
ment. The  noble  lord  says,  "  that  the  value  of  the  West  India 
Islands  taken  from  the  enemy,  must  be  estimated  in  relation  to 
our  own.**^  By  the  offensive  measures  against  the  former,  the 
latter  were  preserved.  If  this  be  the  case,  then,  when  we  give 
up  the  islands  we  have  conquered,  we  give  up  our  own  islands, 
and  abandon  the  security  by  which  they  are  held.  Such  are  the 
Acquisitions  which  we  have  made  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood 
•nd  treasure. 

With  regard  to  the  continental  war,  the  noble  lord  says,  "  that 
^e  had  done  our  duty  ;^'  but  he  now  discover,  that  our  allies 
were  guilty  of  every  enbr,  and  all  of  them  were  destitute  of 
conimon  honesty.  After  some  years^  experience  of  the  conduct  of 
our  allies,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  were  guided,  the' 
"^oble  lord  could  vote  for  giving  two  millions  to  one  of  them ! 
^'en  this  ally,  the  theme  of  so  much  panegyric,  in  whose  suc- 
<*88  It  was  said  that  every  peasant  in  this  country  was  interested, 
'D  whose  glory  every  Englishmen  partook,  is  now  comprehended 
^^  the  generid  charge  of  the  noble  lord  against  the  continental 
Members  of  the  confederacy.  But,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
'^ws  of  personal  interest  and  aggrandizement,  they  took  the 
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example  from  the  conduct  of  this  country.  When  they  found 
the  hypocritical  pretences  of  religion,  morality,  and  social  order 
belied  by  our  eagerness  to  seize  upon  every  island,  to  plunder 
every  possession  which  was  exposed  to  our  power,  they  b^an  to 
entertain  similar  views,  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
Those  who  would  succeed  ministers,  it  is  said,  however,  are  con- 
nected with  Jacobins.  Who  are  they  who  are  connected  with 
the  Jacobins  ?  Would  it  be  the  same  thing  to  entrust  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  oppose  ministers, 
as  if  the  Whigs,  in  I'JiS,  had  reugned  the  state  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tories  ?  The  latter  were  avowedly  desirous  to  alter  the 
succession  ;  but  will  gentlemen  seriously  say,  that  they  believe 
that  those  whom  they  represent  as  the  only  rivals  of  the  present 
ministers,  arc  leagued  with  any  faction  to  alter  the  constitutiog 
of  this  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jacobites,  in  the  year 
1745,  were  hostile  to  the  existing  establishment  ? 

Availing  myself  of  the  latitude  of  reply  upon  the  genenl 
topics  brought  forward  by  those  who  have  spoken  upon  any- 
thing but  the  question  before  the  house,  I  shall  now  proceed  la 
make  some  remarks  on  the  speech  of  a  learned  doctor  who  spoke 
last  night.  Having  come  to  this  house  several  hours  after  the 
debate  had  begun,  and  finding  that  the  gentlemen  who  spoke, 
after  I  came  in,  confined  themselves  very  little  to  the  discussioo 
of  the  present  measure,  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  for  granted,  the 
particular  question  before  tlic  house  had  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed  in  the  speeches  which  were  made  before  my  arrival.  The 
learned  doctor  to  whom  1  have  alluded,  perhaps,  may  not  re- 
member that  he  spoke  at  all.  A  wise  man,  it  is  said,  doubts  of 
everything;  and  tlie  li-arncd  doctor  seemed  to  carry  his  scep- 
ticism a  great  way,  for  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  he 
doubted  whether  he  was  speaking.  I  remember  the  words  with 
which  be  began  were,  *'  Sir,  in  rising  to  address  myself  to  you 
on  the  present  occasion,  if  I  have  risen."  If  the  learned  gentle- 
man still  doubts  wliether  he  spoke  at  all,  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  made  a  very  ingenious,  a  very  elaborate,  and  certainly  a  long 
speech  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  without  speaking  at  all  to  the 
b>U  before  the  liuute ;  and,  if  he  doubts  my  authority,  any  other 
kinay  probably  give  him  the  same  assurance.  The 
Dim  went  into  a  wide  view  of  Roman  history,  and 
"  e  nthority  of  Scipio,  that  we  had  little  to  dread 
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from  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  enemy,  because  they  must 
conquer  us  before  we  could  conquer  them.     What  would  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  say,  if  the  learned  gentle- 
man were  to  tell  them,   when  Buonaparte  was  encamped  at 
Blackheath,  that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension ;  that, 
before  he  could  advance  to  bum  the  city  of  London,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  was  marching  to  lay  Paris  in  ashes  ?    I  should  like 
to  Bee  the  faces  of  the  mercantile  world,  when  they  were  in- 
formed, on  the  authority  of  Scipio,  that  they  could  not  be  safe 
till  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  they 
could  not  hope  for  a  successful  termination  of  the  contest,  till 
they  had  been  first  conquered !   In  the  representation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Hanno,  at  Carthage,  by  whose  exertions  the  supplies 
were  refused  to  Hannibal,  the  learned  doctor  did  not  do  justice 
to  Hanno.     At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  said 
not  a  word  of  the  striking  difference  between  Hanno  the  Gartha- 
geniau,  and  the  Hanno  whom  he  insinuated  to  be  in  the  British 
senate.    Hanno  succeeded  in  keeping  back  the  supplies.     But 
has  the  British  Hanno  ever  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  senate 
'    to  refuse  supplies  ?  has  he  unnerved  the  vigour  of  our  exertions  ? 
has  he  checked  the  career  of  success  ?  has  he  suspended  our  vic- 
torious arms  in  the  moment  of  triumph  ?     On  the  contrary,  has 
not  the  minister  received  supplies  with  unexampled  profusion  ? 
luu  he  not  been  allowed  to  employ  them  as  he  thought  proper  ? 
luis  he  ever  been  rebuked  for  misapplication  ?  has  his  misconduct 
^▼er  been  the  subject  even  of  inquiry  ?     Hannibal,  too,  was  a 
young  man — Jiagrantem  cupidine  regni.     The  argument  of 
Hanno  was,  "  I  hear  of  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  but  I  hear  of 
00  advantage  which  they  produce  to  Carthage."     Every  victory 
is  followed  by  fresh  demands  and  new  requisitions.     The  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  therefore,  must  prove  ruinous  to  Carthage. 
The  affairs  of  the  Carthagenians  afterwards  miscarried.     Hanni- 
bal afterwards  laughed  at  his  countrymen.     But  what  did  he 
laugh  at  ?     He  laughed  at  those  men  who  affected  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  terms  of  peace,  without  considering  in  whose 
bands  they  had  left  the  conduct  of  the  war.     In  similar  circum- 
stances, any  man  might,  perhaps,  smile  like  Hannibal  to  see  the 
people  of  this  country  discontented  witli  the  terms  of  peace,  when 
it  was  remembered  that  the  war   was   prosecuted   under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  ministers. 
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I  cannot  refrain,  liowever,  from  expressing  mj  astonishment, 
that  a  grave  personage  like  the  learned  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  gravest  profession  which  this  house  contains,  should  bring 
forward  all  his  school-boy  politics  to  evince  the  propriety  of  in* 
voding  France.  The  learned  gentleman,  perhaps,  thinks  that  it 
falls  to  his  sliare  to  support  in  this  house  the  opinions  of  a  man 
of  much  greater  talents,  of  much  higher  endowments — the  inii- 
Mr.  Burke,  whose  name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but  villi 
respect.  He  thinks,  perhaps,  that  he  is  the  executor  of  itiat 
great  man's  principles ;  that  he  is  called  upon  to  administer  to  his 
fury  without  possessing  a  single  spark  of  his  fire.  I  regret  tlial 
any  gentleman  should  conceive  himself  the  representative  of  the 
violent  and  extravagant  declamations,  which  so  fatally  were  re- 
ceived in  this  house  with  so  much  approbation,  and  which  hixt 
been  attended  with  such  lamentable  consequences  to  thiscountr; 
and  to  Europe. 

The  frivolous  school-boy  topics,  for  such  they  are,  upon  which 
the  learned  gentleman  proposes  to  model  our  conduct,  have,  in- 
deed, no  similarity  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
Wlien  he  desires  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  does  ht 
remember  that  the  Romans  were  a  people  inured  to  war  and  to 
hardships?  Does  he  mean  to  compare  a  commercial  country 
like  Great  Britain  with  a  warlike  pople  like  the  Romans,  or  la 
point  out  similar  rules  of  policy  for  the  guidance  of  our  ciio- 
duct  ?  Had  Rome  the  debt  by  which  this  country  is  horoe 
down?  Had  Rome  the  bulwark  of  a  navy  supported  by  coiA> 
merce?  Would  sacking  that  capital  have  given  u  death  to  tl 
credit,  by  which  alone  we  can  subsist  as  a  nation  ?  If  the  argi 
meuts  of  the  learned  gentleman  could  even  pnxlucc  tlie  e 
which  he  desires,  the  event  would  not  funiish  a  subject  forti 
moralist  and  the  historian,  but  the  fate  which  would  await  t' 
right  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  was  seduced  by  such  (xiuncils,  n 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 
■'  I  (IcmenB  turre  per  Alpei, 

I't  puiTiH  jJtaceiu  et  declsmatig  Gae." 
Posterity  would  brand  his  name  in  the  same  manner,  furnitii 
in  his  destruction  only,  the  subject  of  panegyric  to  school-h 
politicians,  and  a  speech  to  a  grave  doctor  learned  in  tho  Uw. 

The  learned  gentleman,  amidst  all  his  topics  of  nr;gum 
said  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bill  before  the  houK. 
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after  the  deviations  which  the  course  of  the  debate  has  taken, 
I  may  venture  to  take  that  liberty  without  being  called  to  order, 
I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  to  the  question.    It  has  been  asked, 
do  those  who  oppose  this  measure  admit  the  principle,  or  can 
they  produce  anything  better  ?     Certainly  no  person  is  bound  to 
propose  a  measure  of  his  own  when  lie  rises  to  oppose  that  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  yet,  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  unmanly  to  withhold  any  ideas  which  we  can 
contribute,  or  any  of  the  sentiments  we  entertain.     I  then  say 
that  the  only  mode  by  which  any  sum  like  that  required  can  be 
raised,  is  by  a  loan,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  paid  by  taxes, 
or  voluntary  contribution,  with  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt.     This  is  the  true  principle  by  which  money  can  be 
raised  in  this  country.     Suppose  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  ;  in 
such  a  state  of  things  this  country  is  ruined.     If  government 
cannot  borrow,  the  subject  cannot  give.     I  am  very  far  from 
wishing  to  inculcate  despair.    If  I  really  entertained  such  a  sen- 
timent, I  should  wish  to  disguise  it  even  from  myself.     But  we 
may  yet  borrow.     How  then  are  the  funds  to  be  raised  to  that 
state  at  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  borrow  ?     It  must  be 
done  by  abandoning  the  system  in  which  we  have  proceeded — 
by  retrenchment  in  the  public  expense.     If  public  spirit  does 
exist,  voluntary  subscriptions  may  afford  some  aid ;  but  of  this, 
I  confess,  I  am  not  very  sanguine.    Above  all,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  restore  the  bank  to  its  former  credit,  to  prevent  any 
stipulation  being  made  to  prevent  it  from  paying  its  just  debts, 
and  to  restore  to  the  country  the  blessings  of  peace.     As  to  the 
present  measure,  it  must  end  in  forced  contribution  of  income 
by  forced  disclosure,  a  thing  utterly  irreconcilable  to  the  spirit 
of  a  free  and  commercial  country.     If  assessors  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, arbitrarily  to  make  assessments  of  the  income  of  every 
individual,  which,  from  the  surveys  already  made  by  the  col- 
lectors of  the  income  of  individuals,  seems  to  be  the  design  of 
ministers,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  a  better  criterion 
than  the  assessed  taxes.     In  my  mind,  no  criterion  at  all,  how- 
ever good  it  may  be  thought,  can  render  the  principle  tolerable. 
Those  who,  from  the  criterion  taken  up  by  the  minister  this  year, 
have  been  caught,  will  be  careful  in  future  to  avoid  any  external 
symptoms  by   which,  on  any  future  occasion,  they  might  be 
assessed.     It  will  occasion  universal  retrenchment,  and,  conse- 
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quently,  injure  the  revenue  by  destroying  consumption.  Tb« 
efl'ect  of  tliis  system  of  retrenchment  will  dimini^h  the  public  n- 
venue  by  at  least  two  millions.  An  arbitrary  assessment  wouU 
be  better  than  that  taken  on  any  criterion,  because  the  formd 
would  make  it  inditterent  to  the  person  contributing,  whether  be 
spent  all  his  income  or  not ;  while  the  latter  would  induce  hia 
to  avoid  every  appearance  that  could  be  made  the  future  stand- 
ard uf  contribution.  A  coachniaker,  in  Long-acre,  would  dtf 
wisely,  if  he  could,  to  give  at  once  a  hundred  pounds,  thu* 
a  much  smaller  sum  which  deprived  him  of  his  cui<lomers. 
the  same  manner  the  watchmakers.  Their  employment  was  not 
taxed,  because  that  would  seem  to  tax  iogenious  mechanict;  bi4 
those  who  wore  watches  were  taxed,  and  many  iodustrious  n; 
were  reduced  to  the  must  deplorable  wretchedness.  The  «h 
system  and  principle  of  the  measure,  appears  utterly  irrecofe 
citable  with  every  wise  and  just  scheme  of  taxation. 

What  substitute  then  is  to  be  taken?  There  are  but  thii; 
ways  in  which  this  sura  can  be  raised  within  the  year— either  h 
voluntary  contributions,  by  increasing  the  existing  taxes,  or  by, 
forced  loan ;  and  of  these  three  the  present  measure  is  the  worn 
Might  not  the  whole  of  the  plan  be  postponed,  except  that  whig 
provides  for  voluntary  contributions  ?  And  I  am  sure,  foroi 
I  have  no  objection  to  read  the  bill,  in  that  case,  three  timfls  j 
one  day,  that  we  may  try  this  experiment.  With  this  bill  ii 
ing  over  us,  such  coutributions  could  not  be  called  voluntary,  fil 
no  man  could  hesitate,  in  point  of  prudence,  to  pay  the  III 
amount  of  what  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay,  rather  than  ben  * 
to  contribute  on  the  valuation  of  income  taken  from  any  visibll 
symptoms.  1  am  not  very  sanguine  uf  the  success  of  voluntil 
contributions,  without  some  such  compulsion.  From  thehigbiril 
to  the  lowest  of  those  connected  with  the  government,  there  % 
been  no  disposition  to  give  up  anything  :  there  has  been  no  oH 
ample  to  the  people  of  this  spirit  of  sacrifice.  It  is  not  cuy  ta 
encourage  individuals  in  the  habits  of  acquisition,  and  the  ^ 
of  liberality  towards  the  government.  If  a  Bengal  memshi,  Ot  * 
rhiiiesc  mandarin,  were  to  be  informed  that  i.''4t)U ,000,000  lul 
lieen  lent  to  the  government  by  individuals ;  that  a  race  watt  nli 
by  the  competitors  for  the  preference ;  that  men  contended  al 
the  subdivision  of  the  portions,  and  parcelled  out  Ibe  f 
among  a  crowd  of  friends,  be  would  be  ready  to  exclaioit 
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magnanimous,  O  invincible  people  T  Were  he  again  to  be  told 
that  the  views  which  actuated  the  lenders  were  selfish ;  that  their 
profits  were  usurious ;  that  loyalty -loan  holders  had  besieged 
that  house  for  indemnification  for  the  loss  sustained  on  a  bar- 
gain, he  would  exclaim,  ^^  O  wretched,  O  undone  people  !*^  It  is 
by  addressing  the  interest  of  this  body  of  men,  however,  that 
the  accommodation  of  the  government  can  be  secured  ;  and  how 
is  the  credit  of  the  country  to  be  restored  to  that  situation  which 
will  render  it  practicable  ? 

No  disposition  to  contribute  voluntarily  has  yet  been  dis- 
played, from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  government.     While  a  teller  of  the  exchequer  re- 
ceives <f  10,000  or  £12,000  a  year  by  the  war,  a  near  relation  of 
that  person  contends  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made.     But  I 
am  told  that  it  is  rude,  uncourteous,  and  vulgar,  to  suppose  that 
such  a  sum  could  influence  the  sentiments  of  any  man.     Rude, 
uncourteous,  and  vulgar  as  this  is,  the  constitution  is  that  rude, 
vulgar  fellow,  though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  flout  and 
soom  those  who  suppose  motives  of  this  nature.     The  constitu- 
tion is  jealous  of  the  effect  of  ofiice,  and  even  sends  a  man  back 
to  his  constituents  who  accepts  a  situation  to  which  important 
duties  are  attached.     I  have  high  authority,  therefore,  in  sup- 
posing, that  some  bias  may  aflect  the  mind  where  interest  pow- 
erfully prompts  a  man  to  support  any  system  of  measures.     I 
recollect,  that  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  I  was  se- 
cretary to  the  treasury,  the  noble  marquis,  who  is  teller  of  the 
exchequer,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
requesting  that  the  ofiice  might  be  placed  in  the  reform,  but 
saying  at  the  same  time,  that  his  conscience  would  burn  to  think 
that  he  was  profiting  by  the  calamities  of  the  country.     This 
offer,  however,  was  declined.     Now,  however,  when  the  public 
exigencies  so  strongly  demand  some  sacrifice,  I  am  persuaded 
the  noble  marquis  will  not  only  be  ready  to  forego  a  part  of  the 
profits  of  this  office,  but  will  bring  up  all  the  arrears  that  burn 
upon  his  conscience  since  the  year  17B3. 

Last  year,  I  took  occasion  to  state  that  twenty-four  millions 
would  be  necessary  for  the  peace  establishment  of  the  country, 
taking  the  average  peace  establishment  before  the  war  at  seven- 
teen millions.  Since  that  period,  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
permanent  taxes  have  been  added,  and  it  will  require  another 
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million  and  a  half  before  the  sum  already  expended  and  due  a 
be  provided.  Thus,  twenty-six  millions  must  be  raised,  thou 
peace  was  immediately  lo  take  place.  When  it  is  considers 
however,  what  any  new  peace  establishment  must  be ;  when  tl 
system  which  is  pursued  in  this  country  is  taken  into  viet 
when  the  maimer  in  which  Ireland  is  not  governed,  but  grouB 
down  and  oppressed ;  when  the  hollow  and  deceitful  nature  i 
any  peace  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  recollected,  no  n 
can  think  that  two  millions  more,  making  twenty-eight  milliiA 
would  be  an  extravagant  computation  as  the  amount  of  the  pi 
manent  peace  establishment.  This  is  a  tremendous  and  awl 
consideration  ;  but,  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved,  we  must  m 
our  situation  in  tlie  face,  and  make  provision  for  the  utmost  c! 
lent  of  our  difficulties. 

While  the  bank  continues  in  its  present  state  of  dependen 
on  the  minister,  it  is  impossible  to  hope,  however,  that  puM 
credit  can  be  restored,  and  the  funds  raised.  Last  year,  rout 
was  said  in  the  newBpapcr.s  about  the  connection  between  ll 
right  hon.  genileinan  and  the  bank.  It  was  said,  that  the  banB 
had  been  forbid.  The  conduct  of  the  chancellor  of  the  end) 
quer  showed,  that  he  cultivated  the  connection  on  account  of  tb 
lady's  dowry,  not  for  the  comfort  of  her  society.  At  first,  th 
affair  seemed  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  penitent  seducticfl 
but  now  it  has  degenerated  into  a  contented  prohibition, 
country  wished  to  forgive  the  indiscretion,  on  the  hopes  a 
amendment.  What  has  produced  the  infatuation  it  is  not  e 
to  conjecture,  unless  the  right  hon.  gentleman  liad  given  theoK 
lady  love-powder.  The  hey-day  of  the  blood  was  over,  but  lb 
rankness  of  passion  has  not  subsided.  The  dear  deceiver  J 
taken  into  favour,  and  the  ruin  he  has  occasioned  is  forgotta 

Upon  the  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  the  k 
ing  committee  of  correspondence  between  the  bank  and  the  D 
nisters  pronounce,  that  there  are  sufficient  means  to  pay  kU  tlM 
private  debts  of  the  bank — but  the  minister  interposes.  The 
bank  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  person  who  can  pay  and  wJl 
not.  Of  all  situations,  none  could  be  more  injurious  to  cndll 
than  this.  When  it  is  known  that  men  are  willing  to  pay,  cred) 
stretches  a  great  way  in  favour  of  their  ability  ;  but  whea  a  p 
son  is  understood  to  be  able  to  pay,  and  will  not,  the  coofiden 
on  which  credit  must  he  t'ouuded  is  overthrown. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  last  report  of  the  bank  committee  is 
drawn  up,  is  likewise  very  curious.  It  is  found  there  is  enough 
of  fund  to  pay  the  private  creditors  of  the  bank ;  but  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  says  ^^  No!^'  and  claps  his  lock  and  key 
on  their  coffers.  Without  meaning  any  quibble  on  the  name  of  the 
honourable  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  irresistibly  reminds  me  of  an  old  proverb.  The 
report  of  the  committee  is  very  favourable,  but  still  the  bank 
must  be  kept  under  confinement.  '^  Brag  is  a  good  dog,"  says 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  "  but  Holdfast  is  a  better," 
and  the  bank  must  be  kept  under  the  tutorage  of  the  minister, 
till  he  finds  it  convenient  for  himself  to  set  the  directors  at 
liberty.  The  advances  made  by  the  bank  to  government  occa^ 
sioned  the  first  stoppage,  and  now  three  millions  are  again  to  be 
advanced  without  any  security  whatever.  If  the  directors  do 
not  insist  on  some  security  for  their  repayment,  they  will  be 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  duty,  and  the  most  culpable  neglect 
of  the  interest  of  their  constituents.  It  seems  that  the  bank  is 
to  be  the  new  Temple  of  Janus— ever  shut  in  time  of  war* 
While  war  continues  we  must  be  contented  to  view  the  meagre 
paper  profile;  nor  will  we  be  permitted  to  contemplate  the 
golden  bust  till  the  return  of  peace.  The  French  directory  are 
thus  to  have  the  keys  of  the  bank,  which  cannot  be  opened  till 
they  grant  permission. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  '^  that  the  French  aim  their  at- 
tacks against  the  credit  of  this  country,^  and  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  their  designs.  The  expression  of  the  report  is 
whimsical  enough  :  it  states,  that  the  enemy  design  to  attack  us 
**  by  means  of  our  credit."  **  No,"  says  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, ^^  I  have  taken  care  to  take  that  weapon  out  of  your 
hands ;  a  dangerous  weapon  like  this  I  certainly  will  not  leave 
you  to  employ."  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  conduct  of  those 
who  oppose  the  minister  encourages  the  French ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  system  of  his  administration  tends  to  en« 
courage  their  designs  He  has  taught  them  to  believe  that  he 
governs  the  lower  classes  only  by  coercion,  and  the  upper  ranks 
by  corruption.  More  is  done  by  the  language  held  by  some 
gentlemen  in  this  house,  that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  sol- 
diers in  barracks,  to  make  them  deaf  if  the  people  cannot  be 
made  dumb,  than  by  any  conduct  which  can  be  imputed  to  the 
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opposcrs  of  ministers.  By  showing  that  the  minister  can  get  no 
support  unpurchased,  the  enemy  are  led  to  think  that  there  id  no 
public  spirit  in  the  country — that  nothing  can  be  done  but  by 
jobs,  and  titles,  and  pensions.  Wliat  can  they  think  of  those 
who  come  forward  under  the  pretence  of  public  spirit,  when 
they  see  that  every  man  obtains  his  own  private  job  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  ministerial  devotion  ?  They  saw  that  disgrace  ai^u 
disgrace  never  diminished  his  power ;  that  every  successive  i^ 
tack  on  liberty  was  defended  and  supported  by  compliant  ma- 
jorities; that  every  new  failure  served  only  to  rivet  the  attach- 
ment of  his  servile  adherents.  When  they  see  the  nation  endure 
these  things,  can  they  conceive  that  it  will  be  found  to  contMin 
much  public  spirit  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy  ?  Beyond  question 
great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  whoever  is  minister;  and,  if  tht 
enemy  persevere  in  their  designs,  resistance  to  invasion  must  be 
encouraged  at  every  hazard.  We  must  give  up  the  idea,  how- 
ever, of  doing  this,  and  continuing  in  a  stale  of  luxury.  SlionU 
it  be  necessary,  we  must  show  that  we  are  ready  to  strip  to  ihe 
skin  to  maintain  our  independence  and  our  liberties,  in  the  nam; 
manner  as  they  were  compelled  to  struggle  for  their  freedom. 
It  is  mere  cant  and  delusion,  to  talk  any  longer  of  giving  upi 
part  to  preserve  the  whole — that  we  must  leave  both  our  liberty 
and  properly  unmortgaged  to  poslerity.  If  I  am  called  upon  lo 
pay  a  shilling  to  preserve  a  pound,  this  is  intelligible;  but  if  I 
am  called  upon  twenty  times  successively  for  my  shilling,  it  it 
ridiculous  to  tell  me  of  giving  up  a  part  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole.  This  will  not  do :  and  as  a  worthy  baronet  (Sir  W. 
Pulteney)  said  on  another  occasion,  "  if  it  is  so  often  reputed,  it 
comes  to  be  no  joke."  This  kind  of  paradoxical  insult  canrtot  long 
be  endured.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  us,  that  sending  miUioosof 
money  to  Germany,  for  the  defence  of  this  country,  is  true  eco- 
nomy ;  that  to  lop  off'  the  most  valuable  of  our  liberties,  is  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution ;  that  not  to  pay  its  lawful  creditors,  is  tu 
support  the  credit  of  the  bank ;  and  to  introduce  it  univenal 
disclosure  of  income,  is  to  protect  property.  This  is  tlu-  but 
stage  of  such  delusion.  The  tricks  have  been  too  often  rcpfitcd 
to  elude  the  most  inattentive  observation.  While  the  aSWirf  of 
this  country  continue  in  the  same  hands,  they  cannot  be  admintt- 
tenxl  wisely  or  well.  The  country  cannot  have  confidence  in 
system,  always  unsuccessful,  now  hopeless;  and  the  disiiiisnl< 
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ministers  must  be  the  preliminary  step  to  any  vigour  of  system , 
any  prospect  of  peace. 

Tie  house  divided  on  the  question  for  the  third  reading ;  ayee  196 ;  noes  71- 

ft 

April  4. 

BILL  FOR  FREVEKTING  THE  MTSCHIEFS  ARISING  FROM  THE 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  OF  NEWSPAPERS  BY  PERSONS 
UNKNOWN,  AND  FOR  REGULATING  THEIR  PRINTING  AND 
PUBLICATION    IN   OTHER    RESPECTS. 

The  attorney-general  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared  he  would  object  to  any  kind  of  mea- 
sure introduced  by  the  learned  gentleman,  concerning  what  he 
tenns  restricting  the  license,  and  limiting  within  bounds,  the 
press.  Every  allowance  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  en* 
titled,  upon  the  principle  of  candour,  should  be  allowed  him ; 
but,  in  the  instance  before  him,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
very  great  latitude  in  that  particular  virtue  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  was  free  to  say,  that  in  the  bill,  and  in  its 
tendency,  lay  concealed  a  design  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  the 
press  altogether.  This  he  considered  but  merely  the  preface  to 
that  which,  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period,  was  intended, 
namely,  a  general  crush  of  every  publication  not  exactly  accord- 
ing with  the  party  in  power.  He  perceived  that  its  purport  had 
in  view,  not  only  all  newspapers,  but  every  other  kind  of  periodi- 
cal production  that  was  published  in  the  kingdom.  He  trusted 
it  would  have  no  consideration  for  party  productions,  but  would 
oomprehend  every  species,  including  even  that  recent  publication 
called  The  AntUJacobin ;  a  print  that  abounded  with  as  much 
libellous  matter  as  any  he  had  heard  of,  and  that  too  without  a 
stamp.  But  he  feared  that,  whatever  species  of  publication  this 
bill  might  include  in  its  spirit,  or  even  in  its  letter,  an  attorney- 
general  would  scarcely  ever  be  found  ready  and  desirous  of  pro- 
secuting, for  any  slander  which  might  issue  from  any  print  pub- 
lished, for  the  purpose  of  abusing  those  in  opposition.  His  own 
experience  furnished  him  with  numberless  documents  to  that  ef- 
fect Did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  among  all  the  libels 
that  he  saw  and  knew  were  ushered  into  the  world  against  him 
and  his  friends,  charging  them  with  every  political  crime  that  in- 
genuity could  devise,  and  every  private  error  that  depravity  could 
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invent,  to  render  men  odious,  or  make  them  contemptible — did 
that  learned  gentleman,  he  would  ask,  ever  make  any  effort  even 
to  threaten  the  delinquents  for  such  misconduct  with  a  legal  pro- 
secution ?  Certainly  not.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  was 
not  a  friend  to  prosecution.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  press 
should  be  unfettered ;  that  its  freedom  should  be,  as  indeed  it 
was,  commensurate  with  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  the  well- 
being  of  a  virtuous  state ;  on  that  account,  he  thought  that  eveo 
an  hundred  libels  had  better  be  ushered  into  the  world  than  one 
prosecution  be  instituted  which  might  endanger  the  liberty  of 
the  press  of  this  country.  He  remarked,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  submitted  this  bill,  stated  a  case  in 
the  course  of  his  observations,  insinuating  that  the  produce  to 
proprietors  of  newspapers,  for  scandal  not  published,  was  as  pro- 
fitable in  the  degree,  and  as  great,  as  that  which  they  obtained 
from  scandal  they  disseminated.  If  that  be  the  case,he  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  what  the  proprietors  of  treasury  newspapen 
received,  for  the  abuse  so  abundantly  lavished  on  opposition,  and 
for  that  which  they  withheld  from  appearing  against  their  owd 
patrons.'^  and  whether,  as  all  proprietors  were  to  be  punislied 
alike,  they  were  to  be  considered  as  proprietors,  since  the  papers 
existed  at  their  expense  ?  He  might  readily  answer  both  ques- 
tions himself,  were  not  the  redundancy  of  the  reply  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  the  consciousness  that  obtained  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  his  determination,  in 
whatever  light  he  considered  the  intentions  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  was  about  to  introduce  the  bill,  to  oppose  it ;  at 
present  he  considered  it  a  dangerous  innovation,  as  well  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  as  on  the  liberty  of  the  English 
press. 

Mr,  Pitt  said,  "  He  had  read  the  paper  alluded  to,  and  observed  how  aiei 
satisfaction  it  afforded  him.     It  certainly  was  stamped." 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  the  qualification  that  entitled  it  to 
the  approbation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  did  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  what  he  should  consider  as  recommending  it.  For 
his  part,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  read  a  paper  and  approve  of  it  for 
its  wit,  not  for  its  stamp. 

Mr,  Pitt  drfended  the  several  clauses  of  the  bill,  8fC. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  again. — He  began  by  noticing  the  two 
speeches,  or  rather  the  explanation,  and  the  subsequent  speech 
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of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  indulged  a  little  beyond  the  strict  rule  of  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  quite 
fairly  what  he  had  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  his  indisposition 
to  prosecutions.  He  never  could  be  supposed  to  apply  what  he 
said  to  prosecutions,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  state  was  con- 
cerned :  but  he  did  not  see  that  this  measure  was  calculated  to 
give  evidence  against  offending  persons.  Newspapers  were  not 
set  up  by  men  of  large  capital ;  and  unless  where  they  were  set 
up  under  the  countenance  of  government,  they  were  commenced 
by  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who  subscribed  each  £100.  Now, 
he  would  ask,  whether  any  gentleman  would  believe  it  possible 
that  any  person  would  purchase  a  share,  when  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor, and  printer,  were  held  not  to  be  alone  responsible ;  and  when 
every  one  proprietor  was  to  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  ? 
The  learned  gentleman,  if  that  were  the  case,  must  see  that  there 
would  be  an  end  of  that  species  of  publication,  and  that  none 
oould  be  set  up  except  under  the  connivance  of  government,  and 
with  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
alluded,  in  the  absence  of  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Erskine),  to 
whom  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  owed  more  than  to 
any  lawyer  whatever,  to  what  that  learned  gentleman  had  said, 
and  he  had  been  pleased  to  call  him  the  advocate  and  patron  of 
all  libels.  This  he  did  in  his  absence.  Now  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  so  much  in 
^y  other  place,  he  would  himself  have  said  what  was  a  libel 
But  the  questioning  of  the  sincerity  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^w  stated  to  be  a  libel  against  the  majesty  of  William  Pitt.  If 
that  Were  the  case,  surely  he  might  complain  of  some  partiality 
^  one  person  being  prosecuted  for  making  use  of  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  another  person  being  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  for,  in 
the  pamphlet  published  by  his  learned  friend,  there  were  great 
doubts  expressed  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  sincerity ;  but  the 
house  had  determined  him  to  be  sincere ;  did  that  alter  the  ques- 
tion ?  Would  he  permit  him  here  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the 
S^tleman  who  had  introduced  this  measure?  If  a  person  had 
"^y  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  according  to  that  doctrine,  it  was 
^  libel,  for  that  gentleman  had  always  submitted  it  to  the  jury 
whether  the  intention  was  mischievous  or  innocent.  But  this 
prosecution  was  commenced  for  entertaining  doubts  of  the  siut- 
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cerity  of  the  last  negotiation.  Of  the  insincerity,  however,  of 
the  former  negotiation  nobody  had  any  doubts,  and  no  prosecu- 
tions were  instituted  upon  it. 

Tke  wmtionfor  leave  to  bring  in  the  biU  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


April  26. 

TRAITOROUS    CORRKSFOXDEXCE,    AND    PREPARATION    FOR 

INVASION. 

A  mestage  woe  brought  to  the  house  from  his  Majestg,  stating  the  advices  ke 
had  received  of  great  preparations  for  invading  his  dominions;  and  that,  in  tkii 
design,  the  enemy  was  encouraged  by  the  correspondence  and  comMumcations  tf 
traitorous  and  disaffected  persons  and  societies  in  this  country.  An  address  ^ 
thanks  was  moved  by  Mr,  Dundas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  carried  newu  ess, 
,  On  this  occasion, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  views 
the  present  situation  of  the  country,  and  who  views  it  in  the  same 
light  as  I  do,  to  imagine  that  I  now  rise  to  oppose,  in  any  shape  or 
manner,  the  address  which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  house. 
Had  I  been  present  on  a  former  occasion,  when  a  bill  for  the  bet- 
ter defence  of  the  country  was  brought  in  by  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Dundas),  I  most  certainly  would  have  given  it  my 
most  cordial  and  zealous  support ;  and,  in  thus  giving  it  all  the 
countenance  that  I  could  lend  to  any  measure,  I  would  not  con- 
sider the  house  as  conferring  any  new  or  extraordinary  power 
upon  the  crown,  or  anything  more  than  is  already  vested  by  law 
in  the  royal  prerogative.  We  all  know  that,  in  cases  of  great 
and  alarming  emergency,  his  Majesty  is  armed  with  the  power 
of  calling  forth  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  subjects; 
and  if,  in  any  ordinary  riot  and  confusion,  a  constable  may  call 
for  assistance  from  ever  yone  around  him,  can  it  properly  be 
supposed  that,  on  an  occasion  of  extreme  and  general  peril,  his 
Majesty  would  be  contented  to  be  a  mere  looker-on  ?  And  when 
his  Majesty  feels  it  necessary  thus  to  arouse  and  exert  all  the 
strength  and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  however  we  may  co- 
operate— what  ever  service  we  may  aiford  on  such  an  occasion — we 
only  fulfil  that  duty  which,  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  we  are 
bound  to  perform.  But,  however  penetrated  the  country  may 
be  with  the  sense  of  the  danger  that  awaits  us,  however  ardent 
tlie  spirit  that  now  begins  to  arise,  yet  I  cannot  but  breathe  a 
wish  that  something  were  superadded  by  this  bouse  to  kindle  the 
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zeal,  aod  animate  the  courage  of  the  people ;  without  which,  I 
fear,  neither  can  be  warmed  to  that  glow  and  ardour  to  which 
they  should  be  raised  on  so  trying  an  occasion — for  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary occasion,  sir ;  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  are  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  common  spirit  that  can  em- 
bolden us  to  encounter  it.     I  rejoice  most  sincerely,  indeed,  to 
see  this  spirit  now  begin  to  arise ;  but,  while  I  thus  rejoice  at  be- 
hdding  its  first  bursts,  that  joy  is  damped  by  observing  the 
too  general  prevalence  of  a  certain  degree  of  supineness,  a  certain 
tardiness  and  hesitation  to  act,  which  I  hope  the  cheering  voice 
of  this  house  will  rouse  and  stimulate,  or  which  its  own  activity 
^  supply ;  and  that  any  such  tardiness  or  hesitation  should 
prevail,  must  be  surely  matter  of  no  small  surprise — ^for  does  not 
the  coming  danger  threaten  us  all  ?     Are  we  not  all  interested 
in  the  issue  of  the  event  ?   Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  hear  and  observe, 
there  are  many  who  make  this  threatened  invasion  a  mere  topic 
of  conversation,  or  idle  discussion ;  they  seem  to  treat  it  as  a  sub- 
jttt  of  amusement  or  curiosity,  and  appear  eager  for  its  arrival, 
tt  if  they  were  to  gaze  on  it  as  on  some  strange  phenomenon,  or 
IS  if  tbey  were  to  enjoy  it  as  a  mere  show,  and  not  tremble  at  it 
«  a  real  peril. 

Far,  however,  be  it  from  me  to  suppose  that  this  doubtful  dis- 
position, this  absence  of  manly  alacrity,  proceeds  from  any  such 
Bootive  as  disaffection,  or  from  any  sullen  and  ill-timed  rescnt- 
>neot  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  the  people  may  feel 
(uid  in  my  opinion  very  justly)  against  his  Majesty's  ministers — 
to  whom,  perhaps,  they  may  as  justly  attribute  them — ^but  that 
Wit  of  spirit  and  alacrity  which  I  lament,  is  occasioned  by  a 
lort  of  supineness,  and  a  reluctance  to  believe  the  real  danger  of 
their  situation,  to  which,  therefore,  they  are  not  duly  alive.    An 
^ent  symptom  of  this  supineness,  and  disbelief  of  the  perils 
that  hang  over  us,  appears  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  voluntary 
distributions ;  to  this  measure  I  have  professed,  and  still  profess, 
myself  a  friend — and  the  house  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
such  were  the  sentiments  I  expressed,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
noaking  a  motion  for  suspending  the  passing  of  the  assessed  tax 
inU.    At  that  time  I  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
similar  to  the  voluntary  contribution,  and  I  recommended  it  as  a 
temporary  substitute  for  the  assessed  tax  bill ;  and  that  princi- 
pally because  it  could  not  fail  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  our 
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giving  some  practical  pledge,  some  strikiog  and  uncquivocil 
proof,  that  on  one  point,  at  least,  we  were  all  unanimous;  ' 
leave  room  for  this  manifestation  of  uur  humanity,  I  iheu  moved 
that  the  assessed  tax  hill  might  lie  suspended  for  one  montb: 
my  motion,  as  usual,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  sincerely  sorry  do  I 
feel  that  a  learned  friend  uf  mine,  who  voted  with  me  on  llut 
occasion,  and  who  took  a  share  in  that  debate,  should  since  bin 
reviled  the  measure  of  a  voluntary  contribution  as  a  miaerabtt 
expedient — a  mere  sending  round  a  begging-box.  He  surely  ca 
not  have  imagined,  thai  when  I  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  ii 
sessed  lax  bill  for  a  month,  I  was  not  equally  sincere  in  aj 
wishes  to  try  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  contribution,  which  1 
before  recommended.  What  opinion  could  he,  or  the  buuw,  w 
myself,  entertain  of  my  consistency,  if,  after  failing  in  mjfinl 
object,  I  should  immediately  turn  short,  and  join  with  them  k 
reviling  the  very  measure  I  before  approved,  and  branding  it  ■ 
a  begging-box  business,  which,  however,  I  had  confessed  m^ietf 
anxious  to  try  as  the  best  mode,  in  my  opinion,  of  obtAioing  4 
practical  pledge  of  our  perfect  unanimity,  in  providing  titrj 
means  of  resistance  to  the  insolent  menaces  and  attempts  of  til* 
enemy  ?  Had  I  been  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  measure  I  pi 
posed  had  been  thus  reviled,  it  would  have  grieved  me  to  InK 
heard  it  stigmatized  in  such  language;  indeed.  I  could  li 
scarcely  remained  silent,  and  permitted  it  to  pass  unrepnmA 
Nor,  wlien  I  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  first  trying  a  voluntfff 
contribution,  was  it  merely  the  money  it  might  produc*  I  hadll 
view ;  it  was  the  disposition  and  sentiments  that  should  proo^ 
and  promote  it,  to  which  I  was  anxious  to  attend.  1  amiikewl 
sorry  that  there  are  names  which  1  do  not  yet  behiild  in  the  B 
of  the  voluntary  contribution;  but  while  I  express  my  r^ 
at  its  not  having  obtained  their  countenance  and  cncouragemd 
I  by  no  means  think  it  should  be  inferred  that  those  who  hfl 
not  as  yet  subscribed,  arc  less  dis]msed  than  those  who  have,  I 
concur  in  the  preparation  of  those  vigorous  measures  of  defen  . 
when  they  clearly  see  and  fully  feel  their  necessity.  As  to  tlrtfe 
apparent  apathy,  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  apprehension.  TbiJ 
only  expect  some  more  adequate  cause  for  alarm,  some  d 
thorough  conviction  that  the  danger  is  at  hand.  For  cunlidcat^ 
am,  that,  as  soon  as  one  drop  of  Kngtish  blood  shall  be  shi^by* 
Frenchman  on  English  ground,  the  English  valour  will  thaio 
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ment  rise  to  a  pitch  equal  to  what  its  most  sanguine  friends  can 
expect,  or  its  warmest  admirers  can  desire ;  it  will  then,  doubt- 
less, nerve  our  arms  with  a  force  which  no  impression  from  the 
enemy  can  withstand.     But,  although  this  extreme  danger  may 
be  still  distant  and  out  of  sight,  we  should  not,  therefore,  be  un- 
prepared to  meet  it,  or  lulled  into  a  fatal  insensibility  to  all  the 
dreadful  calamities  it  will  bring  upon  us.     Of  these  calamities 
we  do  not  seem  to  entertain  a  due  sense  of  dread  and  horror ; 
but  without  retracting  any  one  principle  which  I  ever  held  or  ut- 
tered, concerning  the  French  republic,  I  am  free  to  say,  and  am 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  that  at  no  period  of  our 
history  were  we  ever  menaced  with  such  a  fate,  nor  at  no  period 
of  either  the  French  monarchy  or  French  republic^  had  we  more 
to  dread  from  France  than  we  have  at  the  present  moment ;  for 
•bould  the  French  now  succeed  in  their  projected  invasion,  our 
ruin  would  be  irretrievable  indeed.     I  do  not,  I  say,  retract  the 
sentiments  with  which — while  I  deplore  the  scenes  of  blood  which 
stained  its  glorious  efforts  to  be  free — I  rejoiced  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  republic ;   but  when  I  rejoiced  at  its  esta- 
blishment, and  the  downfal  of  despotic  monarchy,  I  rejoiced  at 
teeing  it  regain  a  due  degree  of  freedom,  and  a  due  degree  of 
strength.     I  by  no  means  rejoice  at  the  enormous  power  which 
it  is  now  able  to  wield — a  power  which  crushes  under  it  the  whold 
ci  the  continental  powers,  and  which  has  grown  gigantic  from 
the  efibrts  which  the  alien  powers  exerted  to  oppose  its  infant 
liberty.     It  is  from  this  increased  power  of  France  that  England 
has  more  to  dread  than  from  the  arms  of  any  other  nation  ;  and 
were  France  now  again  monarchical  instead  of  republican,  we 
should  equally  have  to  watch  and  to  dread  its  ambitious  encroach- 
ments, and  its  formidable  attacks  ;  for,  fully  am  I  convinced  that 
were  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  now  suddenly  recalled 
by  an  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  French  people ;  were  that 
unhappy  prince  to  be  unexpectedly  restored,  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner as  unexpected  as  was  our  Charles  II. ;  were  he,  after  being 
re-enthroned,  to  recal  all  his  emigrant  nobility,  who  have  suffered 
most  cruelly  from  the  French  revolution,  convinced,  I  say,  am  I, 
that  France  would  not  abate  one  atom  of  her  ambition,  nor  would 
she  attempt  less,  but  grasp  at  more  than  she  had  would  lately 
acquired  and  achieved  ;  she  would  not  remain  satisfied  with  the 
Rhine  for  her  barrier,  with  Holland  and  Italy  for  her  vassals, 
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witli  the  addition  of  all  the  Lrtw  Countri' 
influence  over  the  councils  of  Spain  ;  she  » 


9,  and  a  dominee 
luld  still  rem  a 
leas  and  unsatisfied,  until   she  had  wrested  from  Great   '. 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     While  I  ihiiK  express  my  jealm 
and  dread  of  French  ambition,  I  by  no  means  depart  from  a 
thing  I  formerly  advanced  about  the  French  republic ;  nor  a 
now  more  disposed  than  then  to  have  recourse  to  the  languagedl 
contumely  and  invective,  which  has  unfortuately  been  but  t 
much  indulged  in  by  certain  gentlemen  in  this  house,  and  wlii 
has  lately  disgraced  the  preamble  to  a  bill.    To  make  use  of  si 
language  was  surely  neither  politic  nor  wise ;  nor  could  anythini 
be  more  unbecoming  and  undignified,  than  the  coarse  expre^siofU 
used,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  by  persons  high  in  authority.    I  hopt, 
therefore,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  of  a  Monster  Hoche,  or  of  ihi> 
or  of  that  ruffian  general ;  and  I  would  beg  leave  not  only  to  advin 
government  to  be  more  temperate  and  decorous  in  their  laiigU3|r, 
when  speaking  of  the  French  people  and  their  commanders,  but 
I  would  moreover  wish  they  would  pay  them  a  sincere  and  sdid 
compliment;  this  sincere   and    solid  compliment    I   would  piV 
them,  by  saying  and  showing  that  we  omit  no  human  prepara- 
tions which  the  heart  and  head  of  man  can  contrive  and  execute 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  would  meet  them;  and  if  we  ihu* 
stand  provided  with  everything  that  spirit  and  prudence  can  ia* 
apire  and  suggest,  though  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
nounce  that  they  shall  not  subdue  us,  we  may,  at  lea^t,  conviwe 
them  that  we  are  not  to  be  despised. 

If,  then,  they  are  to  attempt  to  invade  us,  they  will,  i 
come  furnished  with  flaming  manifestoes.  The  directory  ni 
instruct  their  generals  to  make  the  fairest  professions  of  how  tl 
army  is  to  act ;  but  of  these  professions  surely  not  one  can  \ 
believed.  Some,  however,  may  deceive  themselves,  by  Bupf 
ing  that  the  great  Buonaparte— (for  he,  we  understAnd,  is  to  | 
their  general) — that  the  victorious  Buonaparte,  I  say,  will  h 
concerted  with  the  directory,  that  he  is  not  to  tarnish  his  launl 
or  sully  his  glory,  by  permitting  his  army  to  plimder  our  b 
to  ruin  our  commerce,  to  enslave  our  people;  but  that  iiei*^ 
come  like  a  minister  of  grace,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  gi 
peace  to  the  cottager,  to  restore  citizens  to  their  rights,  to  o 
blish  real  freedom,  and  a  liberal  and  humane  government, 
undoubtedly,  were  noble;  this  were  generous;  (hits  I  bad  ■ 
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most  said,  were  god-like.  But  can  there  be  supposed  an  Eng- 
lishman so  stupid,  so  besotted,  so  befooled,  as  to  give  a  moment's 
credit  to  such  ridiculous  professions  ?  Not  that  I  deny  but  that 
a  great  republic  may  be  actuated  by  these  generous  principles, 
and  by  a  thirst  of  glory,  merely  for  glory^s  sake.  Such,  I  might 
be  induced  to  believe,  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  Romans, 
in  the  early  and  virtuous  periods  of  their  republic.  They  fought 
and  conquered  for  the  meed  of  warlike  renown.  Still,  sooner 
would  I  believe  that  the  Spartan  heroes  fought  for  fame  only, 
and  not  for  the  plunder  of  wealth  and  luxuries,  which  they  were 
more  studious  to  exclude  from,  than  to  introduce  into,  the  bosom 
of  their  republic.  But  far  otherwise  are  we  to  interpret  the  ob- 
jects that  whet  the  valour,  and  stimulate  the  prowess,  of  modem 
republicans.  Do  we  not  see  they  have  planted  the  tree  of  liberty 
in  the  garden  of  monarchy,  where  it  still  continues  to  produce  the 
same  rare  and  luxurious  fruit  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  French  re- 
publicans as  eager  as  ever  were  the  courtly  friends  of  the  mo- 
narchy, to  collect  from  among  the  vanquished  countries,  and  to 
accumulate,  all  the  elegancies,  all  the  monuments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  determined  to  make  their  capital  the  luxurious  mart 
and  school  for  a  subject  and  admiring  world  ?  It  is  not  glory 
they  seek  for,  they  are  already  gorged  with  it ;  it  is  not  territory 
they  grasp  at,  they  are  already  encumbered  with  the  extent  they 
have  acquired.  What,  then,  is  their  object  ?  They  come  for 
what  they  really  want :  they  come  for  ships,  for  commerce,  for 
credit  and  for  capital.  Yes ;  they  come  for  the  sinews  and  the 
bones ;  for  the  marrow,  and  for  the  very  hearts  blood  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  let  us  now  examine  what  we  are  to  purchase  at  this  price. 
It  is  natural  for  a  merchant  to  look  closely  to  the  quality  of  the 
article  which  he  is  about  to  buy  at  a  high  rate.  Liberty,  it  ap- 
pears, is  now  their  staple  commodity ;  but  should  we  not  care- 
fully attend,  whether  what  they  export  be  of  the  same  kind  with 
what  they  keep  for  their  home  consumption.  Attend,  I  say, 
and  examine  how  little  of  real  liberty  they  themselves  enjoy, 
who  are  so  forward  and  prodigal  in  bestowing  it  on  others.  On 
this  subject  I  do  not  touch  as  a  matter  of  reproach.  The  unjust 
measures  they  have  pursued,  they  may  have  pursued  from  ne- 
cessity. If  the  majority  of  the  French  people  are  desirous  and 
determined  to  continue  a  republican  form  of  government,  the 
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French  directory  must  do  what  tliey  can  to  secure  the  re^mblift 
This  u>Dduct,  both  prudence,  policy,  and  a  view  to  their  own 
security,  may  dictate  and  enforce-  But  were  they  to  perfonji  the 
fair  promi»^s  which  they  would  fain  hold  out  to  us,  they  woxili 
then  establish  more  liberty  here  than  they  themselves  enjoy  in 
France,  Were  they  to  leave  us  the  trial  by  jury  uDinterruptol, 
and  thus  grant  us  a  constitution  more  enviable  than  tlul  ii 
France,  would  not  this  be  ruaring  a  constitution  in  this  country 
which  would  stand  in  glaring  contrast  to  their  own,  a  living  aai 
lusting  reproach  on  their  conduct  towards  their  own  country? 
Were  such  to  he  their  conduct  here,  I  will  only  say  they  mult 
be  madmen.  Thus  far  have  wc  viewed  them  with  regard  to  Um 
wisdom  of  their  policy  ;  let  us  now  inspect  the  nature  of  thdr 
enmity.  And  here  again  I  feel  disinclined  to  enter  oa  this  siib>' 
ject  with  harshness  or  asperity;  and  I  have  only  to  regret 
the  French  nation  have,  both  generally  and  individually, 
too  frequently  treated  with  scornful  and  ignominious  langu^ 
in  this  house.  On  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  such  coai 
treatment  I  will  not  now  be  tempted  to  animadvert,  neither  w 
I  atop  to  consider  who  has  been  the  aggressor  in  the  commetii 
ment  of  hostilities,  or  who  was  or  was  not  sincere  in  attcmpti 
)>acificatiDn.  What  I  regret  is,  that  the  more  they  have 
abused,  the  more  rancorous  Diust  be  their  resentment ;  and  n  < 
their  intending  to  exhaust  upon  us  the  full  extent  of  their  vt 
gcance,  in  that  intention  I  give  them  credit  for  being  sincere. 
The  next  consideration,  therefore,  which  naturally  occun, 
how  to  secure  a  successful  resistance  to  an  enemy  of  this 
and  disposition.  I  will  not  here  require  of  government  to 
aside  their  political  prejudices  or  animosities;  neither  will  I  n 
quire  of  those  who  oppose  ihcm  altogether  to  suspend  thrirai 
but  both  must  feel  that  this  sacrifice  is  necessary,  at  least  on  on 
point,  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  upon  this  subji.>ct«  at  IcMt,  i^ 
must  entreat  tliem  to  accord  ;  fur  here  it  is  necessary  theysboulfl 
U>th  act  with  one  heart  and  one  hand ;  if  there  be  any  wbo  i  ~* 
say  "  oppose  the  French,  when  we  have  succeeded  in  removing 
|)resent  ministers,"  to  them  I  would  say,  '*  Sir,  let  us  defer  tj 
for  u  moment ;  let  us  now  oppose  the  enemy,  and  avert  i 
storm,  otherwise  we  shall  not  long  have  even  ministers  to  eoai 
bat  and  remove."  If  there  art*  any  who  say,  that  '^ministers  lu 
brought  on  u«  our  jirescnt  calamities,  they  ought,  tberefon^ 
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be  first  removed ;"  I  will  grant  them  that  there  is  justice  and 
logic  in  the  argument,  but  for  its  policy  I  am  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover. There  are  those  who  think  the  present  ministers  incapable, 
and  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  removed.   Granted ;  but  if 
they  cannot  succeed  in  removing  them,  and  if  they  be  sincere  in 
their  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  ministers,  how  can  they  ap- 
prove themselves  sincere  in  their  wish  to  resist  the  enemy,  unless 
they  contribute  to  aid  and  rectify  the  incapacity  they  complain 
of?    Indeed,  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  divide 
their  enmity  and   opposition  between   the  ministers  and   the 
French ;  but  must  they  not  see  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  division  must  be  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
French  ?    And  why  do  they  thus  hesitate  about  the  side  of  the 
question  they  ought  to  take?     Can  there  be  anything  more 
diildish  than  to  say,  ^^  I  will  wait  until  the  enemy  has  landed ; 
aod  then  I  will  resist  them  ;^^as  if  preparation  was  now  no  essen- 
tial part  of  effectual  resistance.     What  more  childish  and  ridi- 
culous than  to  say,  ^'  I  will  take  a  pistol  and  fire  at  them  ?  but  I 
will  not  go  the  length  of  a  musket;  no — I  will  attack  them  with 
my  left,  but  I  will  not  exert  my  right  hand  against  them  ;'*^  all 
must  unite,  all  must  go  every  length  against  them,  or  there  are 
00  hopes ;   and  already,  I  say,   I  rejoice  to  see  the  necessary 
spirit  begin  to  rise  throughout  the  country  and  the  metropolis ; 
ukI  when  on  this  side  of  the  house  we  manifest  this  spirit,  and 
forget  all  other  motives  to  action,  I  trust  the  same  sentiments 
will  prevail  on  the  other ;  and  that  the  offers  we  make  sincerely, 
will  there  be  accepted  as  unreluctantly.  But  now  I  must  observe, 
^  the  defence  of  the  country  might  be  essentially  contributed 
to  by  two  very  different  classes  of  men;  the  one  composed  of 
^l^ose  sturdy  hulking  fellows,  whom  we  daily  see  behind  coaches, 
^  following  through  the  streets  and  squares  their  masters  and 
^stresses,  who  may  be  ruminating  in  the  mean  time  on  the  evils 
of  an  invasion ;  to  those   I  would  entrust  the  defence  of  the 
^tal,  and  would  add  to  them  the  able-bodied  men  which  the 
Cerent  offices,  such,  for  example,  as  the  fire-ofHces,  might  easily 
P^uce.     His  Majesty  would  be  thus  enabled  to  employ  his 
^"'^^^  disciplined  troops  in  a  distant  or  more  necessary  service, 
^nere  is  another  class  I  would  also  beg  leave  to  allude  to ;  and 
^"^^  are  young  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  who  are  dailv  mounted 
^  horses  of  high  blood.    They  surely,  at  this  perilous  moment. 
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might  be  lietter  employed :  it  would  ill  become  me  to  erect  nijfc 
self  into  a  rigid  censor  of  amusement  and  dissipation.  Th.it  lint 
of  argument  would  not  exactly  suit  my  own  line  of  conduct,  noc 
am  I  an  enemy  to  tlieir  amusements— on  the  contrary ;  but  thor 
mornings  might  now  be  more  usefully  employed  ;  they  ought  to 
be  preparing  for  the  task  they  may  have  to  perform ;  for  sure! 
am  they  possess  a  spirit  that  will  not  permit  them  to  skulk  and 
hide  from  the  storm  ;  they  wilt  never  be  seen  a  miserable  traia 
of  emigrants  wandering  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  amidst  all  these  warlike  preparations,  the  idea  of  peace 
nhould  not  be  forgotten  ;  nor  would  I  have  that  precious  object 
remain  unaccomplished,  merely  for  a  difference  about  some  tit- 
fling  point ;  for  my  part,  1  feel  a  more  eager  desire  for  peiee 
than  ever  ;  for  I  by  no  means  distrust  the  intrepidity  and  couraj 
of  ray  country.  The  death  I  fear  it  must  die,  ia  not  a  AetA 
from  arms,  but  from  the  extent  of  the  burdens  under  which  it 
groans.  But  should  our  resources  begin  to  fail,  or  even  bed 
hausted,  we  should  not  for  that  be  disheartened,  and  despair ;  * 
should  still  retain  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and  show  the  enemy  « 
can  be  as  desperate  as  they  arc  ;  that  we  can  rob,  plunder,  ravaga, 
and  destroy,  as  eflPectually  as  they  have  done.  Yes,  I  must » 
peat  it ;  the  real  fire  and  swurd  that  must  ravage  this  fiiir  laD 
are  the  pen  and  power  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Ilia  A 
quence  and  influence  will  prove  our  bane.  We  should  also  b6> ' 
ware  of  loo  proud  a  confidence  in  our  strength.  This  sircngik' 
must  continually  waste  as  our  burdens  continue  to  multiply,  i 
multiply  they  must  in  proportion  to  our  cxigenciett.  Butt  ^** 
ever  desirous  I  may  be  for  peace,  in  order  to  avoid  this  presn 
of  taxes,  1  must  warn  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  must  n 
think  of  treating  for  peace  if  llie  French  should  land.  That  la 
of  humiliations  would  break,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  countr;;' 
it  would  break  the  heart  of  our  navy.  With  (his  opinion  I  ai 
glad  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  seems  impressed ;  ba^ 
if  I  am  to  speak  out,  I  have  also  to  tell  him,  that  thi;  wantd 
confidence  in  pubhc  men  has  of  late  more  enfeebled  the  n 
than  any  other  cause ;  and  this  want  of  confidence  has  primli 
pally  arisen  from  tlie  secession  of  certain  gentlemen,  who  b 
deserted  the  Whig  party  in  order  to  creep  into  place,  that  tb^ 
might  better  serve  tlie  cause  of  religion,  morality,  &c.  as  ibefH 
would  huve  believed,  but  whose  real  motive  was  their  anxiety  »• 
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participate  of  place  and  power ;  on  them  it  is  incumbent  to  repair 
the  injury  they  have  done  to  the  public  spirit,  not  only  by  co- 
operating in  the  general  efforts  for  resistance,  but  in  a  more 
liberal  and  extensive  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  they  enjoy,  and 
which  they  were  so  eager  to  secure  while  they  had  nothing  in 
their  mouths  but  morality  and  civil  order.  As  to  any  more  coa- 
litions, I  shall  never  think  of  them  with  patience ;  they  have 
done  nothing  but  mischief ;  and,  in  my  mind,  much  more  than 
any  party  hostilities  can  produce  :  the  country  feels  it,  and  justly 
abhors  them ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
country  to  have  long  been  led  by  parties,  and  to  look  to  this  or 
that  man  as  a  head  and  a  guide.  I  do  not  deny  the  importance 
and  abilities  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt),  neither, 
surely,  am  I  insensible  of  the  manly  soul  and  mighty  mind  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox).  But,  in  a  country  of  more  than 
8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  those  of  ardent  hearts  and  en- 
lightened understandings,  if  I  am  told  there  can  be  found  but 
two  men  who  can  save  it,  I  have  only  to  say  that  such  a  country 
is  not  worth  saving,  and  should  be  destroyed.  But,  thank  Heaven, 
there  is  no  such  dearth  amongst  us  of  wise  and  able  men,  of  men 
willing  and  prepared  to  save  the  country  in  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent :  let  Englishmen  but  look  to  and  rely  upon  themselves — 
their  heart  and  spirit  will  then  return,  and  arm  but  their  hands, 
and  then  you  will  see  if  the  British  nation  will  tamely  submit  to 
be  hustled  out  of  its  independence.  Even  were  we  all  banished 
out  of  the  country,  there  would  still  remain  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  conduct  its  affairs  and  preserve  its  glories,  without  ex- 
pecting its  salvation  at  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt),  or  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox) ;  or  even  from  a 
noble  lord  in  the  other  house,  who  has  lately  created  so  much 
expectation. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  anything  concerning  myself,  although  it 
ihould  be  a  very  few  words.     I  am  sorry  also,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
able  for  any  man  to  speak  in  this  house,  and  to  obtain  credit  for 
speaking  from  a  principle  of  public  spirit ;  that  no  man  can 
'  oppose  a  minister  without  being  accused  of  faction,  and  none, 
who  usually  opposed,  can  support  a  minister,  or  lend  him  assist- 
ance in  anything,  without  being  accused  of  doing  so  from  inte- 
rested motives.     I  am  not  such  a  coxcomb  as  to  say,  that  it  is  of 
much  importance  what  part  I  Qiay  take ;  or  that  it  is  essential 
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that  I  ahould  divide  a  liltle  popularity,  or  some  emolument 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  ;  nor  am  I  so  vain  as  to  imagine 
my  services  might  he  solicited.  Certainly  they  have  not  been.  Tint 
might  have  arisen  from  want  of  importance  in  myself;  or  from 
others,  whom  I  have  been  in  the  general  habit  of  opjmsing,  con- 
ceiving that  I  was  not  likely  either  to  give  up  my  genend  senti- 
ment^ or  my  personal  attachments ;  however  that  may  be,  cer- 
tain it  is,  they  never  have  made  any  attempt  to  apply  to  me  for 
my  assistance.    I  think  it  right  to  declare,  however,  that  my  po- 
litical enmity  (private  I  have  none)   is  irreconcilable  to  his  Mi- 
jesty's  present  ministers  ;  and  my  attachment  to   my  right  boo. 
friend,  and  to  his  political  principles,  is  unaltered  and  unolt 
able;  that  my  eager  desire  to  procure  a  reform  in  jiarUamenl,) 
well  as  a  reform  of  a  multiplicity  of  abuses ;  to  proci 
sible,  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  against  future  abu 
is  undiminished.     These  are  points  to  which  I  have  long 
and   often    pledged    myself.     These  are  pledges  which  I 
never  abandon.     Let  the  world  think  of  me  what  it  pk 
am  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  my  principles.    I  feel  a  pride  i 
avowing   them ;    and    I  should   be  the  meanest  and   basest 
mankind  if  I  preferred  some  party  principle,  or  some 
motive,  either  on  account  of  myself  or  others,  that  might  indd 
mc  to  abandon  my  public  sentiments.  I  will  do  all  I 
the  eflbrts  of  our  foreign  enemy.     I  say  you  have  a  right  to  oH 
on  all  descriptions  of  men  to  do  the  same  thing.     Some  disliaB- 
tion,  however,  ought  to  be  made.     There  are  many  who  bin 
made  fortunes  by  contracts  and  by  various  speciesof  court fav 
and  connections.     There  are  others  who  lend  the  state 
purtant  and  honourable  assistance.     What  is  bounty  in  the 
would  be  nothing  but  gratitude  in  the  other,  in  coming  fo 
to  support  the  public  cause  at  the  present  crisis.     I  call 
who  have  so  long  profited  by  court  connections;  1  call  on 
personal  friends  of  the  minister  to  come  forward  and  osdi 
state  at  this  trying  moment.    I  call  on  those  also  tliat  have 
on  former  occasions,  loud  for  reform.     I  call  on  those  whol 
themselves  pledged  to  bring  the  minister  to  account  for  hisa^j 
dons  to  show  that  they  are  the  real  friends  of  their  country  ■', 
the  hour  of  peril.     They  all  know  what  I  meon  by  this-     I  tw» 
not  tell  them  that  every  measure  which  invigorates  the  spirit  "f 
the  people,  and  strengthens  the  crown,  to  rcsisl  the  wobitioQ  ^ 
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le  enemy,  and  to  relieve  us  from  our  present  perilous  condition 
IS  my  cordial  support,  and  ought  to  receive  theirs. 
Having  said  this,  I  ought  also  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
hich  I  have  heard  within  a  few  moments ;  I  mean  that  of  an 
itention  to  take  away  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  rights  of 
tie  subject.  That  part  of  the  address  which  I  like  the  least,  is 
hat  which  relates  to  a  supposed  correspondence  between  our 
oreign  enemies,  and  those  who  are  alleged  to  be  our  domestic 
kndtors.  If  there  be  such  traitors  among  us,  let  the  law  pro- 
DCMioce  upon  them ;  but  ministers  must  not  expect  inconsistencies 
from  me ;  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  an  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  correspondence,  or  such  a  society  of  traitors, 
without  proof.  I  say  this  the  more  readily,  on  remembering, 
that  formerly  1  denied  the  existence  of  a  plot  which  the  minister 
allied  did  exist,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  afterwards  negatived 
that  conspiracy,  and  consequently  supported  what  I  said  upon 
that  subject.  What  plots  there  are,  or  whether  there  be  any,  I 
do  not  know ;  but,  before  I  hear  evidence,  I  cannot  give  an  un- 
qualified assistance  to  that  part  of  the  address.  The  minister 
Bust  know,  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do,  whether  any  such 
plota  exist  or  not ;  but  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  decline  to  take  his 
vord  for  their  existence.  That  ministers  should  take  this  step, 
I  own,  appears  to  me  alarming ;  it  casts  a  kind  of  suspicion  all 
over  the  country,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  otherwise  rising  spirit  of  the  people.  Gentlemen 
viU  easily  understand  what  I  allude  to  ;  but  ministers  will  ex- 
cnie  me ;  they  cannot  have  any  support  from  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject—I mean  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act.  On  a 
fivmer  occasion  I  opposed  that  suspension ;  and  now  there  is 
hi  evidence  to  support  the  necessity  of  it  than  then.  If  called 
upon  to  assent  to  that  suspension,  they  must  allow  me  to  pause ; 
^  it  is  much  too  difficult  for  me  to  assent  to  such  a  measure 
without  much  better  evidence  than  I  have  yet  seen. 

Another  point  is  one  of  great  importance,  but  on  which  I  shall 
utter  only  a  single  sentence  :  it  is  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  mean 
<Q  aome  future  day  to  bring  forward  a  discussion  of  that  subject. 
J  only  mention  it  now  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  part  of  the 
^tiah  empire,  which  was  once  one  of  the  sinews  of  its  strength, 
»  now,  alas  !  become  a  part  of  its  weakness.  The  cause  of  that 
^luhappy  change  I  do  not  now  pretend  to  explain ;  but  let  not 
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governors  ever  flatter  themselves,  that  they  ever,  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  lose  the  affections  of  the  hearts  of  liie 
people  without  some  misrule  on  their  parts.  Upon  that  «ubj«ct 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  anything  decisive  now  ;  but  I  have  ihut 
introduced  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  that  I  intend  to 
enter  hereafter  upon  its  discussion. 

BILL  FOR  aUSPENniNC  FOB  A  LIMITED  TIME  THE  OPCRATtON 
OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 

Mb.  Sheridan  expresed  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the  bill, 
and  his  wish  that  it  had  not  been  urged  with  such  violent  rapidity 
as  marked  its  motion  through  the  other  house,  and  which  be  as- 
ticipated  would  also  become  its  career  through  this  bouse.  Tbc 
last  great  and  best  privilege  was  trial  by  jury :  the  efforts  of  unj 
administration  that  checked  its  attributes,  or  diminished  its  vir- 
tues, was  the  death-blow  to  the  vitality  of  constitutional  libertj. 
This  was  a  privilege  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  mcwt  tenHdou 
of,  and  which,  of  all  others,  was  most  valuable  to  the  politial 
eminence  of  Englishmen.  Hecould  not  then  permit  the  bill  no* 
proposed  to  pass  through  tlie  house,  without  thus,  in  the  mod 
rigid,  decided,  and  unqualified  manner,  giving  it  his  most  po«lin 
negative.  He  could  not,  when  he  lent  his  warmest  aid  in  appro- 
bation of  every  measure  to  be  adopted  to  resist  the  conmtoa 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  and  the  very  same  instant,  give  hii«p- 
probation  of  a  measure,  the  operation  of  which  would  retJtJ, 
check,  and  damp  that  vigour  requisite  to  meet  and  confound 
that  common  enemy ;  to  resist  with  efTect  the  common  enemv. 
there  must  be  unanimity;  but  the  effect  of  thi^  would  bt 
to  sow  discord,  to  excite  murmurs,  and  to  feed  discontml- 
When  a  measure  similar  to  tliis,  on  a  former  occasioo,  «» 
introduced,  he  useil  the  same  arguments  that  be  should  appi; 
now.  He  desired  to  have  evidence  before  the  house  of  the  «■ 
istence  of  treason,  and  of  traitorous  conspiracies,  before  he  pi^ 
a  ready  acquiescence  to  that  which,  in  its  operation,  involved  «> 
many.  The  measure  now  introduced  required  still  more  urgcuil^ 
the  application  of  the  same  arguments.  He,  therefore,  again  ir- 
quired  evidence  of  conspiring  traitors,  of  treasonable  corn- 
spondence,  of  seditious  societies;  until  these  were  adduced.  I"" 
would  never  give  his  consent  to  the  bill  then  before  the  hou><- 
He  should  consider  himself  performing  but  a  lukewarm  duly  to 
his  LoiiBcicnce,  or  to  his  country,  if  he  did  not  cxpnsa  bioiKlf  <" 
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this  effect ;  but  he  should  do  a  violence  to  both,  if  he  did  not 
resist  it  with  every  faculty  which  God  and  nature  gave  him  to 
enjoy. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him  seemed  to  welcome 
his  co-operation  in  the  general  system  of  national  welfare,  and 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  he  was  to  expect  his  support,  thick  and 
thin,  of  all  his  measures ;  but  he  took  occasion  to  remark,  that 
IS,  in  the  general  principle  of  united  opposition  to  foreign  inva- 
noD,  he  entertained  but  one  and  the  same  wish  with  that  right 
boD.  gentleman  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues ;  yet,  in  the  specific 
transaction  of  his  ministerial  conduct,  he  never  coincided  with 
him,  and  never  would.     This  he  desired  might  be  universally  un- 
derstood.    He  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  period  when  this 
measure  was  before  introduced,  was  when  a  set  of  persons  were 
ready  to  be  put  upon  their  trial ;  the  same  was  precisely  the  case 
DOW.    But,  even  at  that  period,  there  was  more  abundant  reason 
for  the  house  to  adopt  such  a  measure  than  at  the  present ;  for  at 
that  time  there  was  such  evidence  for  their  guide  as  the  secret  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  procured  ;  but  now 
even  that  pretext  is  not  forthcoming,  nor  a  shadow  of  proof  offered, 
that  any  kind  of  treason  existed  that  could  warrant  the  adop- 
tkm  of  so  violent  a  means  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  Englishmen. 
There  was  nothing  good,  nothing  wise,  nothing  just  or  pru- 
dent in  it,  and  nothing  that  could  sanction  for  it  his  support. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  then,  failing  to  adduce  any  evidence 
to  authorise  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  either  at  the 
tanaet  period  to  which  he  alluded,  or  now,  it  remained  for  him 
to  inquire  whether  there  existed  any  proof,  or  any  demonstration, 
efficient  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  suspending  it  at  this  time  ? 
He  had  cause  to  believe  he  could  produce  argument  to  such  an 
elect;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  had  only  to  submit  to  the 
l^ouse  the  very  reasoning   used  this  day  by   that  right   hon. 
{entleman.     He  stated,  in  very  glowing  language,  ^^  the  preva- 
I^t  spirit  of  opposition  that  reigned  among  the  people  of  this 
^ntry  to  French  principles,  their  unanimity  to  resist  French 
^fiDs,  and  the  universality  of  both  opposition  and  resistance  in 
^ntaining,  against  all  invaders,  the  inviolability  of  their  con- 
stitution, their  liberty,  and    laws.**"      He  therefore  confessed 
^hen  he  heard  such  assertions  issue  from  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
^v^i  he  could  not  but  conceive  and  believe,  that  such  a  measure 
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as  that  submitted  to  the  house  was,  if  not  Dugatory,  at  least 
necessary.  He  desired  to  know  where  was  the  oecessity  of. 
pressing  a  willing  praple?  By  the  declaratiuLis  of  the  right 
gentleman  himself,  unanimity  prevailed ;  on^  sentiment, one  spiril. 
one  soul  seemed  to  actuate  the  people,  and  he  believed  it.  Tbrn 
where  exists  the  necessity  of  imposing  upon  them  a  law.  which, if 
not  oppressive,  must  be  useless  and  unnecessary  ?  For  his  parli 
as  he  could  observe  no  proofs  of  its  necessity,  as  be  could  tind  nii 
reason  for  its  utility,  until  he  saw  either,  or  both,  it  should  Iuiit, 
in  every  stage,  his  negative. 

ifr.  Pitt  having  replied. 

Mr,  Sheridan  said,  he  wished  to  act  on  principle,  and  not  on 
confidence ;  the  minister  said  he  knew  the  existence  of  a  O'li- 
spiracy,  and  admitted  that  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  did  not  know  ft: 
how  then  could  he  vote  for  this  measure  otherwise  than  upon 
confidence?  He  was  told,  indeed,  that  the  French  ihemsi'lvn 
had  published  their  intention  of  invading  this  country,  and  thai 
they  trusted  to  the  aid  of  traitors  here;  he  did  not  think  ihi! 
much  credit  was  due  to  that  assertion  ;  for  the  French  ihnn- 
selves  bad  stated  that  they  would  be  joined  in  this  country  by  ill 
the  friends  to  parliamentary  reform.  Taking  that  as  a  sj»ecii 
either  of  their  judgment  or  veracity,  there  did  not  seem  to 
to  be  much  reliance  due  to  either.  Indeed,  he  thought 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  desired  too  much,  in  expecting  hiiB 
have  no  will  of  his  own,  after  he  had  assented  to  thi 
for  the  address  this  day.  He  was  most  clearly  of  opinion 
this  country  ought  to  be  well  prepared  to  meet  the  enem; 
ought  also  to  convince  the  enemy  it  is  prepared.  That  ctHiM' 
done  only  by  raising  the  spirit  of  the  British  p«!ople,  to 
their  dignity.  In  his  opinion,  to  deprive  them  of  i 
bulwark  as  the  habeas  corpus  act,  was  not  the  way  to  da  ril 
for  such  a  measure  would  only  spread  discontent  among 
selves,  damp  their  spirita,  and  lessen  their  dignity  in  the  vic»nf 
foreign  nations. 

Thf  qaatiaa  wiM  jiat  Ihal  tlie  'All  6?  rtad  o  first  timr-^jft  183 ;  •»"  i- 
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May  5. 

SOUTHWARK    ASSOCIATION. 

Mr,  Titnuff  moved,  **  That  this  house  will,  upon  this  day  sen* night,  resolve 
\Ue{f  into  a  committee  qf  the  whole  housCf  to  take  into  consideration  the  manner 
\M  which  the  '  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  de^ 
fence  and  security  of  the  realm  during  the  present  war,  and  for  indemnifying 
penoms  who  may  stiver  in  their  property  by  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
UMi  purpose,'  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  county  of  Sarrey." 

Ifr.  Dundas  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mb.  Sheridan  said,  it  bad  a  little  excited  his  surprise  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
sent question,  and  yet  treat  it  as  if  it  was  of  no  importance  at  all. 
In  my  mind  (said  Mr.  Sheridan),  in  point  of  real  importance,  as 
it  connects  itself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  in  a  crisis 
avowedly  of  real  danger,  than  the  present,  there  could  not  have 
been  brought  forward  a  question  more  entitled  to  the  candid, 
full,  and  deliberate  consideration  of  this  house.     Yet  so  satisfied 
am  I  with  the  statements  made  by  my  hon.  friend,  and  so  ably 
bas  he  supported  those  statements  by  his  arguments — arguments 
^hich  have  scarce  been  combated,  but  certainly  not  refuted,  that 
I  should  not  have  troubled  the  house  at  all,  but  from  one  obser- 
iration  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.    Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  this  evening  told  us, 
Day,  he  has  asserted  it  broadly  as  a  proposition  which,  indeed, 
he  has  offered  to  maintain,  that  there  are  in  this  country  great 
numbers  of  seditious  persons,  who  have  formed  themselves  into 
•otieties  under  the  specious  title  of  reformers,  but  whose  real 
ohject  is  to  overturn  the  constitution  by  assisting  the  French, 
•Itould  they  ever  land  in  this  country.     This,  sir,  is,  in  truth,  a 
▼ery  broad  proposition ;  and,  without  intending  anything  ludi- 
^'ous,  I  must  confess  its  capacity  was  not  a  little  enlarged  by 
^  tone  and  gesture  in  which  it  was  delivered.     But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  cannot  wonder  if  I  deny  assertions  so  generally 
''^•de,  and  propositions  so  wide  and  unlimited  in  their  scope.     I 
^  now  told  there  are  everywhere  insidious  lurking  persons,  who 
^^^sh  sentiments  hostile  to  the  government.    This  is  an  accusa- 
*^  by  no  means  new.  It  is,  however,  much  too  loose  and  vague 
•  Jo  be  regarded  with  complacency.     I  will  admit  that  there  may 
^  lu  this  country,  as  there  ever  will  be  in  every  country,  a  few, 
^ho,  urged  by  I  know  not  what  spirit,  a  love  of  change — a  pas- 
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sion  probably  once  cherished  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self—or from  worse  motives,  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. But,  while  I  am  far  from  doubting  that  there  may  be  bad 
men,  I  hope  and  believe  they  are  few.  It  is  with  them,  perhaps, 
as  with  the  grasshopper — they  wiU  make  a  noise,  but  have  too 
much  timidity  ever  to  be  seen.  Only  alarmists  could  apprehends 
danger  from  such  men.  But  we  have  often  before  now  heard  i 
stated  in  language  not  less  confident,  that  in  every  comer  of 
kingdom  sedition  and  treason  in  some  degree  exist.  This,  sir,  i 
a  little  unaccountable.  If  his  Majesty^s  ministers  have  not 
all  along  deceiving  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how,  in 
crisis  of  their  mighty  power,  a  few  obscure  individuals  coul 
have  become  so  formidable.  Really  there  is,  in  these  matters  ^ 
something  of  the  mysterious.  A  short  time  back,  so  much  of  th^ 
constitution  was  taken  away  to  defend  the  rest ;  and,  for  this  pn^^ 
ceeding,  the  reasons  stated  by  ministers  were,  chiefly,  that  the  so- 
cieties were  every  day  growing  dangerous — that  principles  hostile 
to  good  order  and  morality  were  hourly  gaining  strength,  and 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  individual  mind.  Strong  measures  were 
accordingly  adopted ;  and,  until  lately,  we  have  been  uniformly 
told,  that  the  memorable  treason  and  sedition  bills  had  succeeded 
in  effectually  suppressing  whatever  of  either  existed  in  the 
country.  But  this  night  we  are  told,  that  not  only  has  the  dis- 
tepiper  re-appeared,  but  treason  and  sedition  are  denounced  to 
you  ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  declared  that  thej  exist 
in  a  degree  to  damp  the  spirit  and  repress  the  ardour  of  the 
country. 

Here  Mr,  Dundas  said,  he  must  have  been  much  misunderstood.  What  he  mki 
was,  that  in  consequence  of  many  improper  persons  having  made  offers  to  serrt 
and  the  appearance  of  a  seditious  faction,  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  qf  tke 
cssociations  would  be  damped,  if  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  or  ifihi$ 
Majesty's  ministers,  accepted  of  such  offers  of  service, 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  we  have  now  had  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman's  explanation ;  and,  I  must  say,  that  if  the  people,  if 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  associations,  shall  be  damped  by  so  small 
a  number  as  the  troop  of  seditionists  are  said  to  consist  of,  the 
country  is  indeed  in  danger,  and  our  situation  is  bad  beyond 
example.  There  is  that,  however,  in  the  declared  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  must  quiet  every 
rational  mind,  and  make  the  general  scrutiny  depend,  as  it  ought, 
on  the  courage,  the  perseverance,  the  resources,  and  the  unen- 
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cumbered  strength  of  the  country.      Thus  far  I  have  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  effect  of  that  discouraging  proposition — 
that  there  exist  at  this  moment  vast  and  formidable  bodies  of 
men  hostile  to  government,  and  united  to  accelerate  its  fall.    But 
there  is  one  expression  which  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  able  to 
contemplate  without  anxiety,  or  bring  forward  to  the  recollection 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  without  regret.     The  right  hon.  secretary 
has  told  us,  that  he  regrets  the  circumstances  which  have  obliged 
the  officers  of  the  crown  to  put  off  the  state  trials ;  and  do  but 
attend  to  the  very  mischievous  reason  he  has  assigned  for  his  re- 
gret—that he  could  not  lay  before  this  house  the  proofs  of  the 
guilt  of  particular  bodies,  and  of  the  existence  of  multiplied 
conspiracies.     Sir,  I  am  not  one  who  has  ever  been  unwilling  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  applause  justly  due  to  an  English  jury ;  but,  if 
ever  anything  could  tend  to  influence  a  jury,  it  must  be  such  an 
assertion  as  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     In  the  critical  and 
awful   situation  of  the  persons  in   confinement  at  Maidstone, 
nothing  can  be  more  unkind,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  using  ex- 
pressions towards  them  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  impress 
individual  minds  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  conduct. 
That  principle  of  the  law  of  England  which  holds  a  man  to  be 
innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  to  my 
mind,  conveys  as  sound  and  wise  a  maxim  as  ever  was  inculcated. 
Sir,  it  requires  of  us  cautiously  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  ex- 
pressing hastily,  or  in  warmth,  even  doubts  of  the  innocence  of 
persons  who  may  unfortunately  stand  accused  of  enormous  crimes. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  but  given  that  principle  of  our 
law  its  full  weight  in  his  deliberations,  if  he  had  regarded  any- 
thing that  he  owes  to  justice,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
speech.     But,  sir,  I  can  remember  a  period  in  our  annals,  cha- 
racterised by  circumstances  not  a  little  similar,  and  conduct  very 
much  like  that  of  the  present  evening.     The  memorable  epoch  of 
the  state  trials  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  gentlemen.     To  this 
I  particularly  allude.     At  that  period,   eventful  enough,  God 
knows,  we  were  assured  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  his 
friends  near  him,  that  the  whole  country  was  menaced,  and  in 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  French  principles,  and  the  emissaries 
of  the  corresponding  societies.     I  remember  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  in  the  committees  that  were  held  on  this  occasion. 
Then,  sir,  there  were  tremendous  reports,  whispers  of  dark  and 
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insidious  conspiracies,  of  treason,  and  every  other  monsUi 
crime  that  coultl  interest  or  disquiet  the  mind.  We  were  d 
presented  with  profiles,  and  drawings  of  pikes,  and  of  mole  i 
female  screws.  It  was  then  the  general  boast  of  nitnislen,  | 
they  poasessed  proofs  of  existing  conspiracies  ;  but  they,  at 
same  time,  modestly  told  us,  as  has  been  insinuated  this  evedi 
they  regretted,  that  while  the  trials  were  depending,  they  c 
not  bring  forward  the  proofs  of  existing  conspiracies,  of  tbc 
sonable  mind  witliin,  and  the  corresponding  danger  from  wittM 
Happily,  however,  these  auguries  soon  proved  ill-founded,  i 
the  verdict  of  an  English  jury  declared  the  innocence  of  the 
cused.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  opposite  to, 
thinks  much  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  but  it  is  no  unintport 
fact  that  the  judge,  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  congratul 
the  jury  on  their  verdict,  and  on  the  proofs  that  had  been 
ttibited  of  those  conspiracies,  which  once  so  miicli  alarmed 
public  mind,  being  wholly  without  foundation,  or  onlv  ihei 
merical  offspring  of  a  faction ;  men,  without  arms,  amunidoi^ 
meanK  of  any  kind,  and  even  without  zeal.  Sir,  I  must  think 
are  on  the  present  occasion  as  little  in  danger  of  being 
whelmed  with  conspirators  as  we  were  then.  But,  thou^ 
think  thus,  the  inference  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ob 
vation  must  be  obvious.  It  must  be  felt  that,  in  substance, 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  insinuated  that  the  prisoners  are  gui 
1  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  prisoners  except  Mr.  O' 
but  I,  sir,  regret  that  the  trial  at  Maidstone  was  put  off. 
regret  it  for  reasons  very  different,  with  feelings  the  revert* 
those  which  appear  to  actuate  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  1 
it,  sir,  because  I  am  convinced  Mr,  Arthur  O'Connor  is 
traitor,  and  is  incapable  of  acting  hostilely  against  this 
or  its  constitution.  Having  said  this,  I  shall  now  t«ke 
liberty  of  making  some  observations  on  the  question  immedia 
before  the  house.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  assumed,, 
general  proposition,  the  discretion  vested  in  lords  lieui 
but  all  servants  are  responsible  for  their  conduct.  The 
question  is,  therefore  this, — "  Has  my  hon.  friend  made  out 
B  case  as  ought  to  induce  this  house  to  enter  into  the  propoxedi 
quiry,nnd  as  reqiiiresa  justification  of  the  conduct  of  I»rdO 
low?"  I  think  this  case  has  l>een  made  out ;  but,  so  far  from 
right  hon.  gentleman  meeting  the  <|iiostion  fairly,  he  luu  tut 
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^oneinstflncr  atlempted  to  discuss  it.  Instead  of  this,  a  great 
iJof  the  right  lion,  gentleman's  speech  was  occupied  with 
IirlB  to  throw  odium  on  the  resolutions  of  the  borough  of 
•thwark,  which  all  comes  to  this—*'  It  is  lit  to  tell  the  French, 
II  England  is  not  what  England  was  ?"  But,  sir.  it  was  not 
sary  that  these  resolutions  should  ever  have  been  passed,  to 
•ethe  French  all  the  information  on  this  subject  they  can  de- 
!.    They  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  borough  of 

Wthvark  to  inform  them,  that  we  entered  into  the  present  war, 

lengthened  by  an  alliance  with  almost  every  power  in  Europe; 
U  we  have  lost  our  allies  one  by  one,  that  Belgium  is  annexed 
their  republic,  and  that  we  have  sustained  great  and  grievous 
SB  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  complained  of,  that  these  reso- 
)ns  have  become  too  public,  and  they  would  find  their  way  to 
ace.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  this  will  be  the  case ;  but  I  do 
ir  that  if  the  declarations  of  the  Borough  Association  reached 
ce,  no  candid  or  intelligent  Frenchman  will  doubt  the  de- 
Dinafion  of  that  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  defend 
!r  country,  and  assert  their  rights  against  invaders  of  what- 
9  dcBcription. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  language  such  as  that  held  by  the 
.  gentleman,  is  every  way  unworthy  of  himself.  At 
Stime,  the  thirst  was  after  unanimity  ;  now,  we  are  threatened 
Si  schisms ;  and  if  ever  anything  serious  to  this  country  should 
fte  effect  of  party  animosity,  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
e  who  like  to  vex  and  wound  the  spirit  of  individuals,  will 
alone  to  blame.  It,  indeed,  is  pretty  evident,  that  no  offer 
RTvjce,  no  declared  intention  to  supjKirt  the  executive  go- 
1  the  hour  of  peril,  no  oblivion  of  political  enmity, 

Bdo,  unless  we  come  forward  to  declare  the  present  war  just 

9  necessary,  although  we  had  in  its  commencement,  and  have 
inly  since,  opposed  it  as  unjust  and  unnecessary;   that 

i  must  deny  all  our  cherished  and  oldest  principles ;  acknow- 
E  those  ministers   to  have  capacity,  whose  incapacity  *we 

*tyt  have  deplored  ;  in  line,  unless  we  bring  along  with 
»  certificate  of  our  capacity,  it  appears  to  be  the  deter- 

bition  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  that  we  shall  not  serve  onr 

llDtty,  or  be  found  in  its  ranks,  fighting  its  battles  in  the 
f  nf  danger.     I  do  not  state  this  on  light  grounds.     In  my 

■gbbourhood,  instances  have  occurred  of  conduct,  on  the  part 
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of  ministers,  that  warrant  my  conclusion.     An  hon.  gentleman,  a 
member  of  this  house,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  loval. 
gallant  person  in  it,  has  made  an  offer  of  his  services,  but  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  that  offer.     The  whole  of  his  political 
proscription  can,  therefore,  only  mean,  that  certain  persons  shall 
not  be  trusted  with  arms  because  they  have  opposed  ministers. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  of  South wark  tend  only  to  invite  the 
French  to  come  and  give  them  the  fraternal  hug.     But  so  little 
do  they  express  a  desire  to  receive  the  fraternal  kiss,  that  the 
resolutions  breathe  a  true  English  spirit ;  they  contain  expres- 
sions of  undissembled  love  of  their  country,  and  tell  the  French, 
"if  you  come,  we  are  determined  to  repel  you  with  all  our 
might.*"      The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  asserted  with  great 
boldness  (I  need  not  expect  candour  on  that  side  of  the  house), 
that  the  motives  of  many  persons  who  had  offered  their  services 
were  very  questionable,  and  that  the  resolutions  passed  in  the 
borough  had  not  a  tendency  to  produce  unanimity.     With  re- 
spect to  the  last,  the  contrary  of  this  is  evident.     And  to  hear 
men  who  have  never  been  supported  but  from  parsimonious  mo- 
tives, who  have  been  buying  at  their  price  all  that  have  ever 
espoused  their  cause — to  hear  these  men  question  the  purity  of 
motives  is  surprising.    They  habitually,  if  not  naturally,  ascribe 
those  qualities  to  others  which  they  know  they  inherit  themselves. 
With  respect  to  the  tendency  of  the  resolutions,  I  shall  say,  once 
for  all,  that  if  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  borough,  attending  at 
the  meeting  in  which  those  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  there 
should  come  into  the  room  a  man  who  should  state,  that  it  had 
been  said  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  all  reformers  were 
friends  to  the  French,  and  regarded  as  such  by  that  people ; 
the  determination  to  resist  them,  expressed  in  one  of  their  resolu- 
tions, would  be  to  me  the  best  proof  that  no  such  intention  as 
that  of  assisting  the  French  was  ever  entertained  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  of  South  wark.     From  all  these  con* 
siderations,  sir,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  not  candid  or  prudent  in 
ministers  to  shrink  from  this  discussion,  and  refuse  inquiry.     I 
think  they  owe  it  to  themselves ;  I  know  they  owe  it  to  their 
country. — Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  saying  he  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  present  motion,  and  would  cordially  vote  for  it. 

On  a  divinon  there  appeared— for  the  motion  2*2  ;  agaimt  it  141. 
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JUNB  18. 
8TATE    OF    IRELAND. 

jf  message  from  his  Majesty  was  delivered  on  the  1  Sth,  and  this  day  Mr, 
Dundas  moved,  "  T%at  an  humble  address  he  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  re- 
turn  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  most  gracious  message :  to 
€U9ure  his  Majesty,  that,  while  we  deeply  regret  that  the  machinations  of 
wicked  men  have  induced  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  commit  acts  of  rebel- 
lien  against  his  Majesty  s government,  we,  at  the  same  time,  feel  the  highest  satis^ 
faction  that  this  occasion  has  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  zeal  and  ardour  for 
the  service  of  their  country  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  militia  of  this  king- 
dom :  that,  conceiving  it  may  he  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  protection 
of  his  Majesty  s  l&yal  subjects  in  Ireland,  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  suppress 
non  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  for  the  general  defence  of  the  British  empire: 
ikai  his  Majesty  should  avail  himself  of  the  voluntary  offers  of  service  which 
have  been  made  by  several  regiments  of  militia,  we  will  immediately  enter  into 
ike  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  for  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty, for  a  time,  and  to  an  extent  to  be  limited,  to  accept  the  services  of  such 
militia  regiments  as  may  unsh  to  be  employed  at  this  important  conjuncture  " 

Mr,  Banks  moved  as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  latter  part  of  the  address, 
phing  the  consent  of  the  house  to  the  militia  being  sent  to  Ireland,  be  left  out," 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  the  motion  which  has  to-night  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  house,  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  nature  that 
ever  was  heard  within  these  walls ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  brought  forward,  is  to  the  full  as  extraordinary.  Long 
as  the  house  has  been  inured  to  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
king'^s  ministers,  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  treated  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  even  more  insulting  than  anything  they 
have  yet  experienced.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  moved 
the  address,  seems  to  have  considered  the  measure  proposed  as 
one  to  which  no  objection  could  possibly  be  framed ;  and  he  in- 
troduced it  as  one  which  demanded  neither  apology  nor  explana- 
tion. I  confess,  that  the  subject  should  be  viewed  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  does  likewise  a 
little  surprise  me.  We  cannot  forget  how  lately  the  right  hon. 
{gentleman  came  down  to  this  house,  and  stated  the  country  to 
be  in  a  state  of  imminent  danger,  which  required  the  exertion  of 
every  heart  and  hand  for  its  defence.  It  is,  indeed,  extraor- 
dinary, then,  that  after  telling  us  of  the  danger  of  the  crisis, 
after  all  the  regular  troops  are  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
when  twelve  hundred  more  cannot  be  found,  he  should  call  upon 
the  house  to  give  their  consent  to  strip  the  country  of  the  militia 
forces,  on  which  it  relics  for  its  defence.   \Vc  have  not  been  told 
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haw  this  drain  is  to  he  supplied  ;  what  new  securities  sre  to  be 
provided.  All  this  the  right  hon.  gentleman  considers  as  n 
matter  of  course,  which  he  is  neither  called  upon  to  reconcile  (o 
his  former  statement,  nor  to  defend  upon  any  ground  of  coimi- 
tional  principle  or  sound  policy. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  followed  upon  the  other  ait. 
was  at  no  greater  pains  in  his  short  speech,  to  give  any  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  measure  proposed.  And  what  is  this  a- 
traordinary  measure  intended  to  gain  ?  From  the  lords'  bill  ii 
appears,  that  the  militia  force  which  it  is  thus  intended  to  send 
to  Ireland  is  only  twelve  hundred. —  [Here  Mr.  Sheridan  wasio- 
formed  that  the  number  was  to  be  twelve  thousand.] — But  if 
such  an  additional  force  is  wanted,  why  not  send  all  the  regiiUr 
troops  wiiich  are  to  be  found,  before  the  constitutional  principU 
is  violated  ?  Why  not  send  the  two  thousand  of  the  guardita 
town,  and,  instead  of  twelve  thousand,  send  only  ten  thouf 
And  if  these  twelve  thousand  are  sent,  are  you  sure  that 
will  do  i'  Will  you  continue  to  send  more  of  the  militia  to 
tund,  without  any  assurance  that  the  danger,  lately  so  alartni 
is  removed ;  or  without  being  informed  where  you  are  to 
for  defence  ? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  began  his  qxcch 
with  saying,  that  nothing  like  an  argument  had  been  advanced 
on  this  side  of  the  house  worthy  of  serious  confutation ;  but  ihe 
right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  continued  to  make  a  pretty  Icng 
and  warm  reply  to  these  no-arguments.  It  has  been  asked,  wlnl 
would  have  been  thought  of  ministers  if  they  had  concealed  tbc 
offer  made  by  the  militia?  If  ministers  could  have  done  whit 
they  now  propose  without  consulting  the  house,  I  will  venture  lo 
soy,  that  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  this  offer.  Just  i* 
they  have  continued  to  sent)  all  the  regular  force  to  Ireland  upon 
the  king's  prerogative,  without  ever  acquainting  the 
the  object,  or  asking  its  advice  with  regard  to  tl 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pursue,  they  would  have 
advice  of  parliament  would  have  been  despised,  and 
would  have  proceeded  upon  their  own  discretion.  Alt 
th«y  may  liold  in  contempt  the  advice  of  this  house,  they 
not  quite  bold  enough  to  act  in  violation  of  tlie  law,  which  tl 
are  afraid,  imd  which,  1  hope,  wilt  still  be  found  too  powerful 
them.     'I'hey  required  the  consent  of  Uie  housi-,  und  it  nasiW] 
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cessary  to  apply  for  its  sanction.  Never  was  there  a  word  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland  mentioned  ;  never  was  the  least  communica- 
tion made,  on  which  the  house  could  offer  its  advice,  till  its  con- 
sent must  be  obtained  to  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures that  ever  was  brought  forward  in  parliament. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  in  replying  to  the 
no-arguments  which  had  been  used  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
fast^ied  on  an  expression  of  my  hon.  friend,  that  he  would  not 
Tote  a  single  shilling,  nor  agree  to  send  a  single  man  to  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  oppressed  people  of  that 
country.  Is  it  then  unconstitutional — is  it  unparliamentary 
language  for  a  member  of  this  house  to  say,  that  he  cannot  give 
his  aid  to  any  system  of  the  executive  government,  till  he  has 
examined  and  approved  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  jus- 
tified ?  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  remember  what  Mr. 
Burke  said  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  ? — and  I  hope 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  will  not  be  less  in  his  estimation 
than  when  he  was  confirmed  by  his  sentiments,  and  animated  by 
his  example.  In  the  letter  to  which  I  allude,  Mr.  Burke  says, 
^'  that  the  house  of  commons  will  never  enter  into  a  war  for  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  without  knowing  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel." 
This,  then,  is  what  my  hon.  friend  requires  He  desires  to  know 
the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  and  this  he  thinks  an  essential  inquiry 
before  the  house  ought,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  give  its 
sanction  to  any  system  of  measures,  or  contribute  its  support  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  expresses  a 
doubt  whether  we  are  at  all  willing  to  give  our  support  to  extin- 
guish rebellion  in  Ireland.  I  am  aware  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  is  desirous  to  lead  us  into  slippery  ground.  He  shall  not, 
however,  betray  me  to  be  guilty  of  any  indiscretion.  When  he 
accuses  us  of  being  desirous  to  withhold  our  aid  in  the  extinction 
of  that  rebellion,  I  would  ask  him,  whether  he  means  to  say, 
that  in  every  case  this  house  is  bound  to  side  with  a  king  of 
Ireland,  and  an  Irish  house  of  commons,  against  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  Will  he  maintain  that  proposition  generally  ?  Will 
he,  without  directly  apostatizing  from  every  opinion  he  ever 
held,  deny  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  this  house  to  give  their  support  on  that  side  ?  Suppose  that 
the  Irish  parliament  were  to  re-enact  all  those  horrible  statues 
by  which  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  absolutely  reduced  to 
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the  condition  of  brutes,  would  this  Iiouse  be  bound  to  support 
the  Jrish  legislature  against  the  people  in  such  a  quarrel?  If 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  to  enact  torture  by  law,  if  it 
were  to  state  as  necessary,  and  establish  in  practice,  batliles,  ar- 
bitrary imprisonments,  ignominious  punishment  without  convio- 
tion,  transportation  without  trial,  and  a  series  of  oppression  loo 
degrading,  too  tyrannical  for  human  nature  to  endure,  wmild 
the  Britisii  house  of  commons  be  bound  to  support  the  Irish 
legislature  against  the  resentment  which  such  proceedings  had 
provoked  ?  Merely  because  the  men  who  resist  such  oppressioa 
are  called  rebels,  and  those  who  oppose  them  are  called  the  king's 
troops,  must' this  house,  at  all  hazards,  support  the  Irish  It^iili- 
ture  ?  Unless  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  prepared  to  relrKl 
every  opinion  which  ho  ever  entertained  upon  similar  subjecu^ 
he  cannot  affirm  that  this  house,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  hn^ 
but  one  line  of  conduct  to  pursue.  This  house  is  not  bound  VtU 
sanction  the  injustice,  and  to  strengthen  the  oppressions  which  ^ 
the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom,  however  independenl, 
might  be  pleased  to  inflict.  This  much  I  say  generally,  beciiue 
I  am  unwilling  to  refer  to  the  particular  events  of  the  prctcol 
time.  I  think,  however,  I  have  said  enough  to  sliow  that  it  be- 
comes this  house  gravely  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  it  is  called  upon  to  engage,  and  what  \Ik 
grounds  on  which  its  support  is  demanded.  1  am  ready  to  do- 
clare  that  every  effort  ougiit  to  be  exerted  to  prevent  InJand 
from  falling  under  the  power  of  France;  but  this  is  a  point 
totally  different  from  the  merit  of  the  struggle  to  which  we  ate 
required  to  become  parties.  One  lion,  gentleman  has  tbou^t 
proper  to  assert,  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  is  not  only  unpre- 
cedented  in  its  nature,  but  he  has  styled  it  wholly  unpmvuknl, 
and  ventured  to  affirm  that  every  measure  of  conciliation  *a» 
employed  to  avert  it.  It  was,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  winder 
and  surprise  that  1  heard  this  assertion  advanced.  What !  wk'n 
conciliation  was  held  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  waa  there  any 
discontent  i*  When  the  government  of  Ireland  was  sgrvnUe 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  was  there  any  discontent  F  Afttr 
the  prospect  of  that  conciliation  was  taken  away— after  Loni 
Fitzwilliam  was  recalled — afler  the  hojies  which  had  be^n  nati 
were  blasted — when  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  beaten  down, 
insulted,  despised,  I  will  ask  any  gentleman  to  point  out  atioj't^ 
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ict  of  conciliation  which  has  emanated  from  the  government  of 
Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  that  country  exhibited  one 
Dontinual  scene  of  the  most  grievous  oppression,  of  the  most  vexa- 
tious proceedings ;  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted  ;  and  torture 
declared  necessary  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  sister  kingdom 
next  to  that  of  the  legislature  ?  And  do  gentlemen  say  that  the 
indignant  spirit  which  is  roused  by  such  exercise  of  government 
is  unprovoked  ?  Is  this  conciliation  ?  is  this  lenity  ?  Has  every 
thing  been  done  to  avert  the  evils  of  rebellion  ?  It  is  the  fashion 
to  say,  and  the  address  holds  the  same  language,  that  the  rebel- 
lion which  now  rages  in  the  sister  kingdom  has  been  owing  to 
the  machinations  of  "  wicked  men.^  Agreeing  to  the  amendment 
proposed,  it  was  my  first  intention  to  move  that  these  words 
should  be  omitted.  But  no,  sir,  the  fact  they  assert  is  true  It 
is,  indeed,  to  the  measures  of  wicked  men  that  the  deplorable 
state  of  Ireland  is  to  be  imputed.  It  is  to  those  wicked  ministers 
who  have  broken  the  promises  they  held  out ;  who  betrayed  the 
party  they  seduced  into  their  views,  to  be  the  instruments  of  the 
fiiulest  treachery  that  ever  was  practised  against  any  people.  It 
18  to  those  wicked  ministers  who  have  given  up  that  devoted 
country  to  plunder ;  resigned  it  a  prey  to  this  faction,  by  which 
it  has  so  long  been  trampled  upon,  and  abandoned  it  to  every 
species  of  insult  and  oppression  by  which  a  country  was  ever 
overwhelmed,  or  the  spirit  of  a  people  insulted,  that  we  owe  the 
miseries  into  which  Ireland  is  plunged,  and  the  dangers  by  which 
England  is  threatened.  These  evils  are  the  doings  of  wicked 
ministers,  and,  applied  to  them,  the  language  of  the  address  re* 
cords  a  fatal  and  melancholy  truth. 

But,  if  gentlemen  are  not  disposed  to  take  these  words  as 
understood  by  me,  let  them  look  back  at  the  circumstances,  and 
see  whether  they  can  discover  any  cause  adequate  to  the  efiects 
which  we  behold.  Let  gentlemen  look  back  to  the  period  when 
a  whole  people,  under  the  government  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  ex-, 
bibited  the  most  fervent  and  sincere  loyalty,  and  say  whether 
they  can  discover  any  cause  for  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 
After  being  betrayed,  duped,  insulted,  fooled,  disappointed  in 
their  dearest  hopes,  and  deprived  of  the  government  on  which 
they  could  confide,  and  again  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  rulers 
they  detested  and  despised,  was  it  impossible  that  they  should 
feel  emotion  of  indignation  and  discontent  ?     Every  man  in  the 
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house  too  well  recollects  the  subscription  set  on  foot  in  LondoHi 
under  the  auspices,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  in  order  to  col- 
lect money  for  the  support  of  industrious  manufacturers  in  Ire- 
land, wholly  without  employment,  and  destitute  of  the  meani  of 
subsistence.  Of  this  description  there  were  from  30,000  to 
40,000  men  in  Ireland.  By  the  produce  of  charitable  BubKri|»ri 
tion,  25,000  a  week  were,  by  the  scantiest  benefactions,  prevail 
from  being  famished.  Such  was  the  situation  of  so  many 
happy  individuals;  and  when  charity  was  wearied  out, 
any  longer  to  supply  their  wants,  it  was  not  the  poison  of  Frail 
principles,  but  the  want  of  bread  that  seduced  them, 
not  their  desire  to  be  Frenchified,  but  their  reluctance  to  be  fik 
inished,  that  wrought  upon  them  to  make  new  attempts  to  esctpe 
from  their  misery.  This  was  the  true  cause  that  made  them  a 
prey  to  seduction  ;  and  with  one  so  satisfactory  before  our  eyi 
why  need  we  seek  to  impute  their  conduct  to  the  poiun 
French  principles — a  cause  so  inadequate  to  the  effect! 

This  much  I  have  thought  it  right  to  say,  in  defence  of  tbc 
who  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  qui 
Iwtween  the  government  and  people  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
now  return  to  the  measure  before  the  house.  The  right 
gentleman  denies  that  the  miUtia  could  he  intended,  in  any  shi 
as  a  counterbalance  to  a  standing  army,  because  it  is  the  pi 
gative  of  the  crown  to  reduce  the  militia  at  pleasure.  I  thouU 
really  have  expected,  that  upon  such  a  question  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  would  have  argued  on  some  information  upon  tlw 
subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  proved  himself 
ptetely  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  militia.  The  kiog 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  number  of  the  militia, 
county  supplies  a  certain  number,  and  can  neither  have  more 
less  than  its  quota.  It  has  been  said  that  the  service  is  votual 
but  I  contend  that  it  is  not.  The  case  of  the  fenciblcs 
tioned  as  in  point,  hut  nothing  can  be  more  different.  The 
cihles  are  raised  on  certain  conditions  between  the  individi 
autliorized  by  ministers  and  the  men  who  enlist ;  nor  is  it 
priung  that  these  engagements  should  be  violated  by  those 
have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  adhering  to  any  contractt 
l>eing  faithful  to  any  engagements.  The  militia,  however, 
on  a  different  footing.  The  militia  was  raised,  not  by  a  conind 
between  individuals,  but  on  a  compact  of  law.     It  is  iu  vain  ■" 
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talk  of  a  thing  being  voluntary  where  no  real  opinion  is  left. 
The  case  of  the  worthy  baronet  (Sir  L.  Palk)  is  a  proof  of  this. 
He  finds  himself  in  the  whimsical  situation  of  being  a  volunteer 
without  knowing  it.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  people 
who  were  dragging  a  man  along,  and  on  being  asked  the  reason, 
gave  for  answer,  ^*  that  it  was  a  volunteer  they  were  carrying 
along  with  them.^^  It  had  been  said,  <^  that  the  resolution  of  the 
hoD.  gentleman  and  the  worthy  baronet,  who  have  expressed 
their  determination  to  follow  their  corps  wherever  they  go,  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  compelled."^  The  motive  from  which  they 
act,  however,  is  submission,  not  consent.  They  go,  not  for  the 
reason  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  themselves,  that  they  would  not  desert  the  brave 
men  with  whom  they  served.  What,  indeed,  is  the  mode  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  disposition  of  a  regiment  respecting  its 
going  to  Ireland  ?  They  are  called  out  on  the  parade.  Every 
man  watches  the  looks  of  his  neighbour ;  he  is  afraid  to  refuse 
assent  at  a  moment  when  suspicion  is  so  ready  to  fasten  on  the 
most  indiffer^at  things.  With  aching  hearts,  with  reluctant 
minds,  without  anything  of  sound  will  and  real  consent,  they 
are  dragged  into  an  acquiescence,  which  is  called  voluntary ; 
and  these  are  the  men  who  are  considered  as  fit  corps  for  resist- 
ing rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  comparison  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions was  perfectly  exact.  To  the  measure  of  voluntary 
contributions  I  was  friendly,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  it  assume,  in 
any  degree,  the  appearance  of  compulsion.  I  did  not  like  to  hear 
of  regiments  called  out  to  be  asked  whether  they  would  give  up 
a  week^s  pay,  and  of  ships'  companies  brought  on  deck  to  sub- 
scribe their  contribution.  The  mischiefs  of  a  deliberate  army 
have  already  been  forcibly  represented ;  a  deliberate  army  may 
become  an  addressing  army ;  and  an  addressing  army  a  dictat- 
ing army.  When  the  principle  is  once  violated,  there  are  no 
mischiefs  to  which  it  may  not  extend. 

We  are  now  called  upon  for  our  last  military  stake,  the 
mUitia;  and  it  is  natural  to  ask  where  we  are  to  look  for  de- 
fence? Is  the  danger,  to  which  the  public  attention  was  so 
forcibly  directed,  less  now  than  it  was?  Before  the  trials  at 
Maidstone  took  place,  we  were  informed  by  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Dundas),  that  dangers  of  the  utmost  magni- 
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tilde  existed.  The  promised  communications  oa  the  eubJM 
however,  have  not  yet  been  received.  Are  we  to  understaM 
then,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended  without  a\ 
cient  cause ;  or  do  the  dangers  which  then  existed  still  threat^ 
to  assail  us  ?  Have  ministers  fairly  and  impartially  weighed  o 
situation,  and  knowing,  as  all  the  world  must  have  known,  I 
state  of  Ireland — the  number  of  troops  in  that  quarter,  and  tl 
probable  demand  for  new  reinforcements,  have  they  taken  t 
precautions  for  supplying  tbe  drain  of  men,  and  providing  s 
means  of  defence  as  our  situation  afibrded  ?  This  they  have  i* 
done.  They  called  upon  the  spirit  and  the  exertion  of  the  ci 
try  ;  they  called  upon  men  to  forget  their  political  divisions,  m 
to  unite  in  the  great  object  of  the  national  defence.  Many  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing  ministers  showed  i 
zealous  disposition  to  support  the  great  object  of  national  de- 
fence. In  many  cases,  this  spirit  had  been  answered  by  a  !»• 
haviour  highly  discreditable  to  ministers.  Under  symptom*  uf 
apostacy  from  every  principle  men  had  previously  entertuiaeil. 
their  services  were  rejected.  To  the  signs  of  dissent  which  llic 
right  hon.  gentleman  exhibits,  I  say  that  the  association  formnl 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  Fur 
another  proof  of  it,  I  have  only  to  look  at  an  hon.  friend  of  mine 
beside  me  (General  Tarleton).  It  would  be  superfluous  in  mc 
to  say  anything  in  praise  of  his  courage  and  military  taleni*- 
This  country,  all  Europe  and  America,  can  bear  testimony  to  lii* 
merit.  My  hon.  friend  candidly  and  manfully  offered  his  wi- 
vices  wherever  they  could  be  employed.  They  were  rejected, 
however,  with  contempt.  And  does  any  person  suppose  ihal,  if 
my  hon.  friend  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cringing  to  aiinisteri,  hv 
would  have  remained  unemployed  .''  Indeed,  to  the  surprise  uf 
the  enemy,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  country,  his  scrvict* 
have  been  rejected,  merely  because  be  remained  faithful  tu  ilw 
political  sentiments  he  has  entertained.  Religious  distinelimu, 
too,  have  been  kept  up,  distinctions  which,  when  the  situaliuo  of 
the  Pope  is  considered,  any  belief  in  his  supremacy  would  ooi 
have  rendered  him  very  formidable.  Some  time  ago,  when  I 
proposed  that  a  certain  oath,  retiuired  to  be  taken  by  thw 
who  serve  his  Majesty  in  a  military  capacity,  should  be  umittw 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  niotimi  was  rejected.  Brought 
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brward  partially  on  another  bill  by  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
i¥ilberforce)  it  succeeded  ;  and  was  rejected  on  another  attempt 
o  extend  it  to  dissenters.  Another  instance  of  this  spirit  occurred 
n  the  behaviour  of  ministers  to  Lord  Petre.     That  nobleman 
lad  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  a  corps  of  Essex 
RangerB.     The  commission,  by  which  this  corps  was  to  be  com- 
sanded  by  Lord  Petre*s  son,  was  refused  to  be  signed,  because 
hat  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  Club.     Perhaps  this 
sffer  may  have  since  been  accepted,  and  the  circumstance  of  dif- 
ficulty cleared  up.   There  are  other  instances,  however,  in  which 
the  same  spirit  has  been  displayed  by  ministers.     A  noble  duke 
(Bedford),  of  great  character  and  influence,  desirous  to  exert 
that  influence  in  such  a  manner  as  might  strengthen  the  country 
at  the  present  difficult  crisis,  had,  upon  the  most  liberal  terms, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  raised  a  corps  of  450 
volunteers  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  which  was  to  be  united 
to  a  corps  of  150  which  previously  existed.     These  men  were  to 
be  clothed  and  paid  at  the  noble  duke's  own  expense,  and  the 
men  were   raised,  and  everything  arranged.     Everything  was 
prepared — when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  Club,  the  noble  duke 
having  said,  that  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  not  now  present,  was 
more  meritorious  from  the  animosity  which  ministers  had  testi- 
fied against  him ;  from  a  newspaper  report  of  this  speech,  the 
services  of  the  noble  duke  were  rejected.     A  letter  was  sent  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Dundas),  commenting 
upon  that  sentence  in  the  speech,  and  arguing  that  a  person  who 
held  such  language  was  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  any  command. 
Upon  this  pretext  the  services  of  the  noble  duke  were  rejected. 
Surely  ministers,  while  they  act  in  this  manner,  check  the  spirit 
of  coming  forward  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  deprive  it 
of  the  assistance  of  many  who  are  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  neglect 
those  precautions  of  security  which  the  drain  of  troops  to  Ire- 
land has  rendered  necessary.   To  keep  Ireland  against  the  will  of 
the  people  is  a  vain  expectation.    With  80,000  troops  with  arms 
and  disdpline,  against  an  unarmed  and  undisciplined  multitude, 
is  it  not  clear  that  the  contest  lies  between  the  government  and 
the  people  ?     Without  reversing  the  system,  therefore,  Ireland, 
as  the  phrase  is,  cannot  be  saved.     The  struggle  is  one,  not  of 
local  discontent  and  partial  disaffection,  but  it  is  a  contest  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government.    In  such  a  state  of  things. 
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without  entering  into  a  particular  inquiry,  the  fair  pretimiptie 
is,  that  the  government  is  to  blame.    He  concluded  with  c 
ring  in  the  amendment. 

T%e  houie  divided ;  for  the  ammdineaflT ;  ognlatt  it   IIS.     Tie 
addresi  uuu  Ikeji  pul  and  carried. 


f  23,  1709. 

UNION    OF    IKELAND    WITH    GREAT    B&ITAIM. 

On  Uie  22mJ  of  January  the  foUowing  tneuage  wiu  delivered  Id  iht  kmm  f 
"  Hit  Mt^eily  ii  pertaaded  that  the  unremitting  indailry  with  tehick  <mr  a 
miet  perteeere  in  their  arawed  design  of  rfftcting  the  teparation  of  IrelaiUJm 
thit  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular  attention  of  pariiamtui ;  » 
Ait  M^etli/  recotamenda  it  to  this  house  to  consider  of  the  most  gfeetaalfin 
^f  eounleraetmg,  and  finally  liefraling,  this  design ;  and  he  trvtit  thai  a  ttA 
of  all  the  rireuiattances  lehieh  have  recently  occurred  (joined  to  lAe  tentim 
nf  mutual  affection  and  eoKonon  interest)  mil  dispose  the  parliamntt  tf  it 
kingdoms  to  provide  in  the  ntanntr  which  Ihey  shall  judge  most  ezpedtenl,  fit 
settling  such  a  eamptele  and  final  adjvstmrnl  as  iiiay  best  tend  to  imprarrn 
perpetuate  a  connection  essentialfor  thelrcommon  lecarily,  andto  angnenleM 
consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire,"  On  di 
day  Mr.  Dundas  moved  the  ttmml  address. 

Mr.  Shkbidan  rose  and  said.  Sir,  I  must  frankly  declare  till 
I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  right  hon.  gentlemn^' 
who  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  on  the  porTO 
his  Majesty's  ministers  than  to  move  a  mere  addre*:s,  retunuilj 
the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  c 
nication.  The  subject  is  loo  important  to  be  passed  li^tly  oi 
in  any  stage  of  its  progress,  and  the  interests  that  will  natun 
come  into  discussion  too  vast  to  be  bounded  over  with  an  irail 
fleeting  rapidity.  Not  one  man  in  ihe  country  would  be  ( 
from  reproach,  if  he  could  regard  with  apathy,  or  with  an  e 
of  temper  approaching  to  indifference,  a  question  that  at  a 
involves  everything  dear  to  Irishmen,  and  which  ought  tn  ft 
dear  to  every  subject  of  the  British  empire.  As  I  cnnout  t 
these  matters  wholly  with  unconcern,  I  must  think  that  more  i 
necessary  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  than  merely  B 
move  an  address  of  thanks.  I  say,  sir,  I  cannot  be  of  ttf 
opinion,  because,  when  1  found  it  stated  that  it  is  the  prindp^ 
object  of  the  message  fiom  the  crown  to  invite  the  common*  ol 
Great  Britain  to  the  consideration  of  means  for  finally  ndjDitiof 
the  interests  in  common  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelanil,  ' 
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am  naturally  ImI  to  inquire  how  tho  terms  of  the  final  adjust- 
ment made  and  agreed  to  by  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries, 
in  17B^,  came  to  fail  of  their  object.     In  that  year  there  was  an 
adjustment ;  aod   no  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
period,  no  man  whose  study  has  not  been  confined  to  mere  local 
occurrences,  can  have  forgotten  in  what  kind  of  circumstances 
that  adjustment  arose,  and  under  what  kind  of  auspices  it  was 
made  final.     Nothing  can  be  mure  obviou^i  than  the  propriety  of 
inquiring  at  this  time  how  that  adjustment  failed  of  its  object. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  adopting  the  language  of  the  message, 
hat  assumed  that  the  house  is  already  in  possession  of  the  facts 
and  arguments  on  which  arc  to  be  founded  the  policy,  justice^ 
and  expediency  of  agitating  at  this  time  such  a  discussion ;  in 
thi»  way  telling  the  whole  world  that  the  final  adjustment,  rati- 
fi«l  in  17^^,  was  not  a  final  adjustment  in  point  of  fact,  but  an 
uljustment  to  be  held  final  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Knglish  go- 
vemment.    But  there  are  no  such  things  in  the  possession  of  the 
house  as  the  materials  from  whence  to  reason  that  it  is  now  either 
politic,  expedient,  or  just,  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion of  final  adjustment.     Hence,  before  ministers  recommended 
to  the  house  of  commons  to  lake  measures  that  lead  inevitably 
to  tile  discussion  of  some  plan  of  union,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  have  shown  us  that  the  last  pledge  of  the  English  par- 
I      hament  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  which  their  independence 
I     *»s  recognized  and  their  rights  acknowledged,  has  not  produced 
p     that  unanimity,  Ihat  concord  of  sentiment,  and  earnest  exertion 
lo  promote  their  own  welfare,  while  they  cordially  and  sincerely 
"■aiiifested  their  zeal  for  the  happiness  and  prosjKrity  of  this 
wiintry,  which  that  people  were  expected  to  display,  and  which 
'he  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  sought  to  cherish. — But 
"lote  than  the  effect  immediately  upon  the  people,  it  is  fit  to  in- 
lutre  whether  the  final  adjustment  led  to  the  measures  of  mutual 
wnfidetice,  and  produced  that  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  object 
'"the  two  parliaments,  which,  for  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
*>lh  kingdoms,  every  man  wished  might  be  its  permanent  effect. 
■^"i  1  think  it  impossible  for  any  mail  clearly  to  show  that  there 
■"■sbeen  any  want  of  this  unanimity  on  any  important  occasion. 
am  the  more  strongly  impressed  with  this  belief,  because  a 
**«Bmn  declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  sanctioned  by  all 
"^land,  is  now  on   record,  wherein  we  have  it  emphatically 
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stated  that  the  independence  of  Ireland  will  be  asserted  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  that  their  parliament  is  an  independent 
legislature.     The  recollection  of  this  declaration  brings  to  my 
mind  the  strong  apprehension  of  the  danger,  the  peril  of  agitating 
anew  the  question  of  Irish  independence.     What  has  that  decla- 
ration stated  ?  Sir,  it  is  a  manly,  firm,  and  honourable  testimony 
to  all  time,  of  the  proud,  noble  spirit  of  a  nation  rising  into  dis- 
tinction and  mounting  up  to  freedom.     They  there  say,  that 
^^  there  is  no  power  whatever  competent  to  make  laws  for  Ire- 
land but  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;*^  and  among  other  things 
equally  strong  and  just,  we  find  them  assert  this  as  their  birth- 
right, and  which  they  are  determined  in  every  situation  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  against  whatever  kind  of  enemy.     When  I 
find  this  declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  acquiesced  in  by 
the  English,  that  they  did  come  to  a  final  adjustment  is  ob- 
vious ;  yet  the  words  ^^  a  solid,  permanent  basis,***  convey  some 
reflections  on  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  since  that  period, 
and  it  might  fairly  be  supposed,  that  its  delinquency  only  would 
have  instigated  his  Majesty^s  ministers  to  adopt  a  course  of  con- 
duct by  which,  if  they  succeed  in  the  enterprize,  they  shall  ac- 
complish for  ever  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  and  the  slavery 
of  its  inhabitants.     But,  sir,  I  must  think  the  people  in  that 
country,  who  really  cherish  a  love  of  rational  liberty,  who  have 
dwelt  with  delight  on  the  recollection  of  that,  till  now,  au^- 
cious  period,  when  independence  came  upon  them  as  it  were  by 
surprize,  when  the  genius  of  freedom  rested  upon  their  island — 
the  whole  people,  in  short,  will  come  to  this  second  adjustment 
with  a  temper  which  I  am  afraid,  sir,  will  augur  not  tranquillity 
but  disquietude  ;  not  prosperity  but  calamity  ;  not  the  suppres- 
sion of  treason  but  the  extension  and  increase  of  plots,  to  mul- 
tiply and  ensanguine  its  horrors.    Nevertheless,  I  must  own  that 
there  is  something  informal  in  this  way  of  treating  the  question 
immediately  before  the  house.     But  much  as  I  respect  your 
forms,  sir,  I  own  to  you  those  are  things,  and  this  is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  permit  myself  lightly  to  discuss,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  shrunk  from  on  light  grounds.     I  am  aware  that  the 
grounds  I  stand  on  are  at  once  ticklish  and  dangerous  ;  that  my 
motives  arc  liable  both  to  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension; 
that  a  licentious  few,  and  an  ignorant  many,  will  distort,  or  not 
perceive,  the  grounds  of  my  arguments,  and  the  use  I  am  desirous 
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to  make  of  them.  But  there  are  topics,  ou  the  discussion  of 
which  a  man  must  not  wholly  consult  the  degree  of  safety  to  his 
reputation  among  the  unreflecting  portions  of  mankind  —  on 
which  he  must  forget  what  he  owes  to  his  own  dignity,  if,  fearful 
of  the  insidious  misinterpretation  of  his  sentiments,  or  the  more 
insidious  misrepresentation  of  his  motives,  he  shrink  from  the 
subject,  and  foil  to  do  that  which  is  peremptorily  his  duty.  I 
feel  that  to  be  silent  on  the  present  occasion,  were  to  act  from 
terror  in  a  way  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  truth  ;  unbecoming 
a  man  enamoured  of  free  discussion  ;  unlike  the  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  general  liberty  ; — I  cannot  do  this.  My  country  has 
claims  upon  me  which  I  am  not  more  proud  to  acknowledge 
than  ready  to  liquidate,  to  the  full  measure  of  my  ability.  Is 
there  any  man  who  can  wish  to  do  less? — or  have  the  whole 
system  of  human  connection  and  the  economy  of  human  passions 
been  changed  and  perverted  with  those  changes  in  the  political 
world,  from  which  some  derive  rank  and  emolument  by  the  pros- 
titution of  integrity  and  all  the  virtues  ?  But,  sir,  there  was  a 
time  when  I  should  have  been  told,  that  to  agitate  any  question 
10  this  house  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  were  to  retrench 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Irish  parliament :  that  the  independence 
of  their  legislature  was  not  to  be  infringed  upon  by  the  discussion 
of  questions  which  belongeil  to  it  exclusively  to  discuss  upon 
and  decide :  that  we  could  not  agitate  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in 
any  manner,  without  grossly  insulting  the  dignity,  and  making  a 
question  of  the  constitutional  competence  of  the  parliament  of 
that  country  to  legislate  for  themselves  :  that,  in  short,  it 
would  be  to  arouse  and  inflame  that  quick  spirit  of  independence 
which  the  sister  kingdom  knew  how  to  express,  and  had  ever  ap- 
peared both  able  and  ready  to  infuse  into  a  system  of  ardent  in- 
trepid opposition  to  every  kind  of  ulterior  domination.  But, 
surely,  when  tlie  question  is  now  the  independence  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland— when  it  is  attempted  to  introduce  measures 
which  have  in  their  issues  not  merely  the  independence  but  the 
existence  of  this  parliament,  honourable  gentlemen  will  not  resort 
to  that  argument.  Probably  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  ought  not  to 
draw  into  discussion  topics  that,  in  their  very  nature  tend  to  ex- 
cite discontent,  by  being  closely  interwoven  with  the  events  of  a 
recent  period  of  distraction  and  danger  :  that  I  cannot  dwell  long 
on  these  topics  without  relapsing  into  warmth  :  that  I  am  liable 

VOL.  III.  T 
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to  use  inflammatory  language :  that,  in  particular,  I  ought  t" 
consider  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  before  I  essay  the  diM:u»J«n 
of  such  intricate  and  delicate  interests  as  embraced  by  the  king's 
message.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  me  ought  to  havr 
done  all  this,  he  ought  to  have  considered  the  state  of  Irelanil 
before  he  introduced  in  this  house,  as  the  chief  servant  of  tW 
crown,  a  subject  that,  to  be  met  fairly  at  any  time,  requires  mucli 
previous  preparation,  and  which  at  this  moment  is  to  put  evrry- 
thing  to  hazard.  Sir,  I  can  see  the  poseible  danger  of  adding  to 
the  discontents  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  An  intriguing,  am- 
bitious enemy,  may  take  advantage  of  the  crisis,  and  despersi'; 
factious  spirits  at  home  may  seize  upon  it  as  an  opportuoit; 
favourable  to  the  success  of  their  wild  and  visionary  project. 
But  these  dangers  are  only  to  be  apprehended  from  the  innova- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  forming  an  inde- 
pendent nation  ;  and  he  who  merely  seeks  to  arrest  the  arm  of 
the  invader,  to  check  his  spirit  of  aggression  and  usurpation,  s" 
far  from  justly  incurring  reproach,  is  in  fairness  entitled  to  tlie 
praise  of  honourable  and  virtuous  cnterprize.  1  shall  speak  vol 
manfully  on  an  occasion  which  eminently  invites  every  fil<fld 
to  constitutional  liberty  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  po*ei»- 
The  present  moment  is  our's,  the  next  may  l>e  the  enemy's.  I 
am  perfectly  ready,  however,  to  give  credit  to  ministers  for 
purity  of  intention.  On  my  word,  I  think  they  would  not  pro- 
iwse  here  a  measure  which  they  believed  would  ultimately  eaiiw 
a  separation  of  this  country  from  Ireland.  With  them,  I  saj, 
it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  empire,  that  it  in  es»«i- 
tially  a  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  continue  that  connection 
with  Ireland.  It  is  a  connection  which,  as  much  as  any  man,  I 
wish  ever  to  preserve,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  daiin 
the  indulgence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  house,  when  I 
declare  1  believe  I  am  eiiually  averse  as  they  are  to  the  scdilioil^ 
and  revolt  adopted  in  the  sister  kingdom  ;  that  I  i>qually  abba 
and  detest  the  conduct  of  an  ambitious  and  rapacious  foe,  i 
whole  career  of  hia  acts  of  unjust  and  unprovoked  agression ■ 
the  rights  of  the  weak,  or  unsuspecting,  or  indolent  states, 
am  I,  therefore,  to  vote  for  measures  which  but  loo  sironjrly  fl 
press  the  character  of  that  system  which  this  enemy  had  I 
wickedly  and  flngrautly  pursued  ?  God  forbid  !  Pcrtu4M  % 
are  to  be  told,  that  the  enemy  still  perseveres  in  his  intr 
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of  invading  Ireland;  and,  if  that  were  possible,  to  sever  from 
the  empire  one  of  its  most  useful  and  ornamental  branches. 
That  he  lays  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  decisively  into 
effect  these  ambitious  views.     I  do  not,  sir,  at  all  doubt  that 
France  now  anxiously  looks  on,  eager  to  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  plunder  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.     The  enemy  with  whom 
we  have  to  contend  is  as  vigilant  as  dextrous,  and  it  is  in  the 
constitution  of  his  system  of  universal  pillage,  and  the  indiscri- 
minate abuse  of  every  maxim  of  honourable  policy,  on  all  occa- 
sions to  profit  by  the  distresses  or  the  agitations  of  other  powers. 
To  invite  and  encourage  France,  it  was  enough  that  his  Majesty^s 
ministers  should  have  brought  forward  the  present  measure. 
There  have  been  nations,  who,  after  asserting  by  their  arms  their 
independence,  have,  by  their  improvident  use  of  victory,  sown 
the  seeds  of  future  degradation  and  ruin,  too  deep  and  too  diffu- 
rive  ever  to  be  able  again  to  resist  their  enemies.     So  true  is  it, 
that  external  dangers  will  unite  communities,  while  the  moment 
of  triumph  ushers  in  all  those  recollections  of  jealousy,  of  dis- 
trust, of  uneasiness  at  the  measures  of  a  government  or  a  minis- 
ter, which  had  laid  dormant  in  the  hour  of  united  exertion.     I 
have  told  you,  sir,  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  France  waits 
with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  effectually  to  strike  her  long 
meditated  blow  against  Ireland.     She  has  manifested  this  spirit 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  must  assume  it  as  a  fair  ground  of  ar- 
^ment  against  the  present  measure,  that  its  tendency  is  rather 
to  encourage  the  enemy  than  drive  them  from  their  settled  pur- 
pose.    Not  only  do  I  believe,  that  they  have  agreed  upon  soiftc 
lew  expedition  and  attack,  but  have  increased  their  exertions 
Irom  the  time  the  scheme  of  union  was  first  agitated  by  minis- 
ters.    But  I  shall  be  told,  this  measure  will  have  the  effect  of 
lefeating  the  enemy,  by  showing  them  how  vain  it  will  be  in 
future  to  attempt  anything  against  united  Ireland.     Now  I 
iioped  that  our  splendid  naval  victories,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  plots,  the  possession  of  the  papers,  the  discomfiture  of  the 
srojects  of  the  internal  and  external  enemies  of  Ireland,  would 
lave  satisfied  the  minds  of  all,  that  no  new  project  of  invasion 
!an  be  carried  into  effect.    Sir,  I  do  say,  it  is  the  conduct  of  mi- 
listers  towards  the  Irish  nation  from  which  only  we  can  have 
iny  reason  to  apprehend  danger.     By  dividing  the  native  and 
^institutional  defenders  of  Ireland,  they  sow  among  them  the 
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seeds  of  treason,  and  encourage  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  on 
that  unfortunate  country.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pill) 
told  us  yesterday,  that,  without  hearing  the  notice  I  then  ga^e, 
he  could  not  have  expected  such  au  apposition  as  the  preseni  to 
the  motion,  because  the  word  "  Union"  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  message.  That  I  ought  to  have  known  that  the  descrilxd 
object  was  adjustment,  not  union.  I3ut,  I  must  take  it  ftir 
granted,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  not  fly  to  such  a  subter- 
fuge on  so  important  a  (jneatton.  Indeed,  I  persuade  myself  he 
will  admit  at  once,  that  it  is  a  question  of  terms  and  not  of  fact. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  contended,  that  I  am  borne  out  in  ibc 
inference  by  the  message,  look  to  Ireland.  Tlie  recent  chaago 
in  that  country,  the  dismissals  of  some  very  respectable  chanc- 
ters  from  ofSce,  distinctly  points  to  the  union.  I  grieve  to  «x 
such  a  name  as  that  of  Jtcyrd  Cornwallis  to  such  letters  snd 
papers  as  have,  within  these  few  weeks,  been  published  at  iht 
castle.  It  is  painful  to  retLd  in  a  letter  from  this  man  the  dii- 
missai  from  office  of  such  a  character  as  Sir  J.  Pamell.  AVilh 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  union  ii 
the  object,  and  it  being  no  longer  a  question  of  terms,  1  know  1 
am  perfectly  in  order  in  arguing  against  the  measure.  I  wilt 
not  now  enter  into  a  detailed  view  of  the  subject ;  but  1  am  glad 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  given  us  an  opportuuity  to  know 
when  we  may  regularly  expect  to  meet  it  in  that  way.  Ncithrt 
do  I  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  advantages  of  the  measure.  1 
can  admit  that  this  is  a  fair  discussion  always,  and  may  at  thii 
uiDment  safely  go  forward  to  the  public.  But  I  do  not  ki 
how  to  admit,  that  not  to  adopt  an  union,  were  to  invite  the 
paration  of  the  two  countries  by  &  French  force.  Nay, 
opinion  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this  ;  and  I  must  say  that,  li- 
tuBled  as  Ireland  is,  without  having  in  one  instance  manifnttfl 
a  wish  to  unite,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  having  unequivocally  dr- 
rlared  herself  hostile  to  the  proposition  of  a  union,  that  if  it  be 
effected,  it  will  he  a  union  accomplished  by  surprise,  fraud,  owl 
corruption ;  and  which  must  place  the  people  of  Ireland  b  > 
worse  situation  than  they  were  before.  I  think  ther«  ore  tw 
propositions  which  I  have  now  established  :  the  first,  that  it  is 
decidedly  an  infraction  and  violation  of  her  acknowledged  rijchlof 
independent  legislation  ;  and  second,  that  union  cannot  prrvutl 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  this  country  by  Fnuicc.    1'^ 
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third  proposition  I  have  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  house 
is,  that  it  is  not  possible  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the 
people  can  declare  and  act  upon  their  genuine  sentiments ;  and 
let  any  man  who  has  a  head  to  conceive,  and  a  heart  to  feel  for 
the  miseries  of  Ireland,  put  this  memorable  question  to  himself 
— ^is  it  possible  that  the  free,  fair,  and  unbiassed  sense  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  can  be  collected  at  this  time  on  this  question? 
The  English  force  in  that  country  is  at  once  an  answer  to  this 
question.  I  am  not  to  be  told,  that  if  even  the  people  should  be 
cheated  and  tricked  into  union,  and  out  of  independence,  it  is  of 
DO  consequence,  as  the  measure  is  intended  solely  for  their  good, 
and  that  we  ought  to  adopt  it  now,  and  convince  them  after- 
wards. This  will  not  be  argued  by  any  man ;  or  if  it  is,  let 
gentlemen  look  to  union  under  all  its  circumstances,  and  strange 
indeed  must  be  their  mode  of  reasoning,  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  me,  that  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs,  union  will 
lead  to  separate  and  not  perpetuate  the  connection.  If  any  man 
should  say,  ^^  Yes,  we  have  force  in  Ireland ;  there  may  be  an 
opposition  there  to  union,  but  now  is  our  time  to  play  their  own 
game  of  1782  back  upon  themselves  ;*^  if  there  be  a  man  in  this 
bouse  capable  of  such  mean  and  contemptible  conduct,  I  leave  it 
to  gentlemen  to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  an  exam- 
ple. With  respect  to  the  conspiracies,  which  happily  have  been 
defeated,  I  own  they  were  such  as  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against ;  and  I  deplore  as  much  as  many  that  the  means  of  com- 
bining insurrection  were  so  various  and  melancholy.  There 
might  have  been  much  of  the  cause  of  revolt  concealed  under 
the  measures  of  the  government ;  but  if  the  Irish  should,  at  any 
future  period,  awake  from  the  slumbers  of  that  sloth  which  the 
slavery  of  union  is  to  occasion,  how  are  they  to  be  replied  to  if 
they  should  say,  **  You  offered  to  us  your  assistance  against  do- 
mestic and  foreign  enemies,  we  accepted  of  it,  and  gave  you  af- 
fection and  gratitude,  and  the  irreproachable  pledge  of  all  the 
support  in  our  power  in  return.  But  having  enabled  us  to  repel 
invasion  and  suppress  rebellion,  you  took  from  us  our  parliament 
with  your  40,000  soldiers,  and  dissipating  our  independence,  you 
inflicted  on  us  a  union  to  which  our  fellow-subjects,  famished  and 
fled,  could  give  no  opposition,  and  this  not  by  force,  but  by  an 
act  of  negative  intimidation.^  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  those  who 
understand  what  it  is  to  acquire  negative  successes,  will  be  at  no 
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loss  ti3  comprehend  what  I  mean  by  negative  intimidation ;  if 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  say,  ^^  that  by  your  forces  you  de- 
prived them  of  the  means  of  defending  themselves ;  that  you 
wrung  from  them  their  independence,  and  influenced  the  parlia- 
ment not  to  return  to  them,  the  people,  the  right  of  suffrage,  but 
to  give  the  Irish  people  up  to  foreign  domination;*^  consider,  I 
conjure  you,  these  matters,  and  ask  yourselves  what  would  be 
the  character  of  any  future  insurrection  ?  I  will  not  say  that,  in 
all  its  great  and  interesting  features,  it  would  be  quite  different 
from  that  recently  subdued,  and  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  of 
which  they  need  be  ashamed.  They  need  not  skulk  from  the 
question,  for  the  struggle  would  be  to  resent  the  plunder  of  their 
rights,  and  not  the  differences  subsisting  between  protestant  and 
catholic,  not  for  schemes  of  wild  and  foolish  republicanism,  not 
from  ill-humour  towards  one  set  of  men,  or  one  set  of  measure& 
Instead  of  an  union  of  sentiment,  I  maintain,  that  if  you  adopt 
the  measure  unfolded  by  the  message,  you  would  create  an  union 
of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mea- 
sure is  palatable  in  Ireland,  unless  we  can  suppose  that,  having 
for  300  years  endured  the  most  inhuman  insults,  at  last,  when 
they  had  wrung  from  this  country  that  which  it  was  a  shame  to 
have  deprived  them  of,  they  would  freely,  and  without  bias,  give 
it  up  16  years  afterwards ;  that  they  would  surrender  their  rights, 
because  it  was  tlie  pleasure  of  a  British  minister  to  propose  that 
the  Irish  parliament  should  no  longer  exist.  This  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  entertained.  Undoubtedly,  if  1  had  been 
told  that  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  had  declared  that  they 
would  shake  ofi^  all  allegiance ;  that  the  parliament  had  violated 
the  rights  of  the  people ;  that  the  country  did  not  prosper  un- 
der its  constitution;  I  see  strong  reasons  for  agreeing  to  the 
proposition  of  union.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  told 
upon  higli  authority,  that  the  comforts  of  the  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  have  progressively  increased  with  time  ever 
suice  the  independence  of  her  parliament  was  recognised. 

The  Irish  commons  have  been  thanked,  in  speeches  from  the 
throne,  for  their  patriotic  vigilance  in  defeating  the  internal  ene- 
mies of  the  country :  and  are  the  people  of  Ireland  now  to  be 
told  that,  on  the  eve  of  new  insurrections,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  sitting  in  Westminster,  can  better  provide  means  of  se- 
curity and  defence  for  Ireland,  than  could  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
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land  sitting  in  Dublin  ?  After  the  example  we  have  had  of  the 
great  wisdom  and  profound  powers  of  minute  research  of  our  own 
parliament,  on  a  memorable  occasion;  after  the  report  of  the  cele- 
brated committee  of  conspiracy,  whose  reports  stand  contradicted 
by  the  verdicts  of  British  juries,  and  whose  accusations  have  been 
{deified  by  verdicts  of  acquittal — (a  cry  of  "  hear,  hear  ")— 
gentlemen  may,  if  they  please,  deny  me  this  conclusion  from  the 
premises,  but  I  peremptorily  repeat  it— they  may  talk  as  disre- 
apectfully  as  they  please  of  English  juries,  but  I  maintain  that 
the  juries  of  Ireland,  to  say  the  least,  have  returned  verdicts  of 
conviction  more  contrary  to  justice,  and  much  more  dishonour- 
able to  them  as  men,  than  thos  eacquittals  of  the  juries  of  Eng- 
land could  possibly  be.  But  to  return  to  the  question :  are  we 
to  be  told  that  the  measure  of  an  union  \9ill  not  wholly  dissolve 
the  legislature  of  Ireland;  that  independence  will  survive  union, 
though  in  a  modified  state ;  that  parliament  will  be  left  to  judge 
of  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  Really,  sir,  this  seems  almost 
too  much  for  men's  feelings — a  parliament  !^-a  sort  of  national 
▼estry  for  the  parish  of  Ireland  sitting  in  a  kind  of  mock  legisla- 
tive capacity,  after  being  ignobly  degraded  from  the  rank  of  re- 
presentatives of  an  independent  people;  and  deprived  of  the 
functions  of  an  inquisitorial  power,  exercising  and  enjoying 
the  greatest  authority  that  any  parliament  can  possess.  From 
these  propositions,  and  having  merits  to  plead,  the  presumption 
fairly  is,  that  it  is  impossible  the  members  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, any  more  than  their  constituents,  can  come  to  the  question 
of  union  with  unbiassed  minds,  or  agree  to  it  under  any  other 
circumstances  except  of  great  force.  Consider  the  question  in 
another  point  of  view.  ^^  Is  the  parliament  of  England  compe- 
tent to  legislate  for  the  parliament  of  Ireland?'^  Impossible. 
Every  advantage  of  situation  favours  the  one,  the  other  is  un- 
fitted for  governing,  or  giving  law,  by  every  disadvantage  of 
dtuation,  and  every  dissimilarity  of  temper  and  habit.  An  high 
authority  of  the  sister  nation,  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Clare,  has  said,  that  the  English  parliament  is  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  any  other  body  of  men 
in  the  world.  How  can  it  be  that,  in  this  state,  of  ignorance, 
the  parliament  of  England  is  better  fitted  to  legislate  for  Irish- 
men, than  that  of  Ireland  with  its  experience  ?  To  assume  this, 
were  to  advance  the  most  monstrous  and  preposterous  proposi  • 
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lion  that  ever  fell  from  nian.  Or  is  the  system  of  minUters  tofc 
tocmbody  their  hoards,  and,  after  new  plots  are  hatched,  lo  rei 
the  riot  act  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ?  With  respect  to  inl 
midation,  would  it  not  be  to  intimidate  the  Irish,  were  they  tol 
England  would  not  in  future  be  induced  to  send  troops,  or  Ui 
niah  money  to  Ireland,  and  that  they  would  be  left  in  a  statei 
nakedness  and  poverty,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  once  distracM 
the  country  ?  It  would  be  enough  to  arouse  their  indignatiol 
that  these  hints  would  he  conveyed  to  tiicm  by  a  secretary  orl 
clerk,  and  some  men  who  are  disgusted  with  acts  of  Irish  gt 
vermncnt,  would,  perhaps,  give  up  jiarliament  in  their  lieuC 
whilst  others,  who  will  view  the  question  with  more  calranoi 
but  not  more  honesty,  will  infer  from  the  dismissal  of  such  gnM 
characters  as!  have  mentioned,  that  the  government  of  thiacoul 
try  will  intimidate  those  whom  they  cannot  persuade.  They  wH 
see  to  what  extent  the  same  system  must  be  carried  in  the  miB. 
tary,  and  every  other  department.  And  can  they,  after  tins,  h 
expected  to  say,  that  the  fair  opinion  of  the  people  of  Irelaad 
was  collected  on  this  subject  ? 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  think,  sir,  I  may  a 
I  have  made  out  my  proposition,  that  if  you  effect  on  uniii 
now,  no  man  can  say  that  Ireland  was  a  party  lo  it ;  if  so, 
mate  separation  must  follow.  Were  it  of  consequence  to  tpdfc 
of  tills  measure  in  another  manner,  1  would  ask,  what  would  tb 
lion,  gentleman  opposite  to  me  say  if  France  acted  in  a  aimill 
manner,  and  this  not  a  country  in  alliance  with  her — not  so  Uti 
mere  neutral  country,  but  lo  a  country  dear  to  her  on  every  « 
count,  to  that  country  whose  sons  were  lighting  her  bttttlc*  1 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  What  would  they  say  if,  afl*fr  ■! 
France  annexed  the  territory  of  her  friend  and  sister  to 
as  one  and  indivisible.with  40,000  French  defenders  at  their  giU* 
Sue-?  Would  it  not  be  said,  that  it  was  thegrtittest  perfidy?  Tl* 
King  of  Sardinia  gave  Ids  consent  that  the  French  should  U^' 
[Msscssion  of  hiis  capital  and  territory,  but  it  was  ihc  effect  uf 
force.  And  now  wo  were  to  adopt  a  similar  system  in  Irel»»i- 
I  hear  much  of  French  principles,  but  I  wish  gentlemen  wixit'i 
not  no  closely  follow  French  practices.  Let  us  abstain  fr««i 
French  corruption,  French  usurpation,  French  perfidy.  IaH  i" 
leave  no  ground  for  saying  that  we  have  made  use  of  corruptiiHi 
to  ucquirc  ascendancy  or   subjugate  the  rights  of  any  pcoplf 
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Let  our  union  be  a  union  of  mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  in- 
terest and  power — not  that  sort  of  marriage  in  which  fraud 
18  the  suitor,  and  force  the  ratifier  of  the  solemn  contract.  Let 
me  conjure  you  not  to  commit  a  violent  rape  on  your  sister  Ire- 
land ;  for  you  may,  by  well-timed  overtures,  get  her  as  a  com- 
fort at  your  side,  full  of  love,  full  of  fidelity,  and  full  of  confi- 
dence. You  must  be  convinced  that  she  will  be  in  a  deplorable 
situation  indeed,  if  the  banns  are  to  be  published  from  the  trum- 
pets of  40,000  British  troops. 

I  think,  sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show — I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  I  have  shown — that  there  would  be  great  danger  even  if 
you  carry  the  measure ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  are  the 
dangers  of  delay,  and  what  the  necessity  for  dispatch.  I  did  ex- 
pect that  ministers  would  set  out  by  showing  us  this ;  but  pro- 
bably they  have  reserved  themselves  for  a  farther  opportunity.— 
(Here  Mr.  Sheridan  apologized  for  any  warmth  he  might  have 
displayed  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  observed,  that  if  the 
question  had  been  fairly  taken  up,  instead  of  by  intimidation  and 
corruption,  the  house  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  less 
warmth  of  manner.)— The  only  arguments  I  have  seen  for  the 
measure  that  I  can  suppose  come  from  ministers,  are  those 
contained  in  a  book  written,  as  I  understand,  by  two  gentlemen 
in  office  in  Ireland,  and  which  contains  a  statement  that  is  now 
circulated  as  the  terms  of  the  union.  A  more  ofiensive  or  more 
flimsy  production  I  have  never  read.  In  this  pamphlet  I  find 
some  arguments  for  dispatch,  and  those  tremendous  arguments 
are  the  dread  of  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  English  opposi- 
tion; the  probability  that  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  may 
alter  their  opinions  by  change  of  ministers ;  and,  lastly,  one  that 
is  highly  indecent,  the  supposition  that  we  may  lose  our  virtuous 
sovereign. — (Here  Mr.  Sheridan  commented  on  those  different 
points,  and  said  he  thought  it  a  strange  way  of  counteracting  the 
inflammatory  effect  of  the  speeches  of  the  English  opposition,  or 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament,  to  bring  a  batch  of 
Irish  members  into  that  house  to  partake  of  the  sedition  of  the 
minority.  But  it  is  imputed  to  opposition,  that  they  are  liable 
to  change  their  opinions ;  now  the  example  of  this  is  the  regency, 
when  the  parliament  of  Ireland  agreed  with  a  great  minority  in 
the  English  parliament  in  the  principle,  objecting  merely  to  the 
powers  to  be  given  to  the  regent). — But,  sir,  I  wish  ministers  to 
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give  fair  play  to  Ireland.  1  have  stated  three  of  the  argumi 
for  dispatch;  and  the  fourth  for  the  measure  is  one  that  mui 
everywhere  excite  indignation.  This  is,  that  the  Irish  took 
vantage  in  1^82  of  the  war,  and  tliat  therefore  England  may  i 
take  advantage  of  the  force  of  the  country  for  the  extioctioii 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  This  ia  the  creed  of  the  castle ;  1 
the  English  are  not  to  he  insulted  in  this  way,  nor  their  char 
ter  traduced.  Having,  in  ageneral  way,  thus  combated  the  arj 
menta  of  that  pamphlet,  Mr.  Sheridan  next  look  a  view  of 
subject  as  a  constitutional  question,  and  contended,  tliat  as  wi 
might  the  English  parliament  vote  the  crown  absolute, 
tuate  a  power  in  the  king  to  control  the  grants  of  parlianieni 
and  give  to  this  parliament  a  right  to  exercise  a  ^■igour  beya 
the  law,  and  vote  itself  not  at  all  responsible  to  the  people. 
is  no  light  matter  even  to  have  one  hundred  members  comii 
here  from  Ireland  without  the  means  of  being  regularly  instruct 
by  their  constituents  ;  hut,  perhaps,  I  am  to  be  told,  as  I  und( 
stand  has  been  asserted  by  an  hon.  gentleman  op{x>site  to  roe,  til 
when  once  the  parliament  meets,  the  people  have  no  right  to  lit 
of  what  their  represeni  adves  are  about;  and  that,  therefore, 
is  not  merely  dangerous,  but  unconstitutional,  to  publish  an  ■ 
count  of  their  proceedings.  Sir,  I  must  suppose  the  right  he 
gentleman  to  whom  this  doctrine  is  imputed,  never  used  it  in  i 
gument ;  for  certainly  if  1  found  such  doctrine  urged  in  a  pai 
phlet,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  move,  that  the  house  mig 
instruct  the  attorney -general  to  prosecute  the  author,  and  til 
the  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  I  once  i 
commended  a  prosecution  in  this  house,  aud  once  only  in  ii 
life :  it  was  against  the  author  of  a  book,  where  it  had  been  stat 
that  the  tree  might  remain  sound  even  though  the  branches  wi 
lopped  off.  Xow  I  think  the  same  effect  would  follow,  were  tfa 
measure  of  restraint  adopted  by  the  house.  But,  if  it  is  ta 
that  the  principle  of  union  was  adopted  by  parliament  in  the  i 
stance  of  Scotland,  1  cannot  admit  that  the  existence  of  one  bi 
precedent  is  any  argument  for  adopting  a  second.  With 
to  the  power  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  agree  to  the  measure, 
will  suy,  that  I  think  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  pi 
the  independence  of  the  people.  I  have  heard  a  vigorous  slnl 
man  (fjord  tirenvUle)  use  an  argument  that  enforces  titJs: 
said,  "  that  to  alter  the  chartered  rights  of  any  coiupnny,  wouH 
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be  to  change  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  that 
iiis  Majesty  could  not  assent  to  a  bill  for  such  a  purpose,  though 
it  should  even  pass  the  two  houses  of  parliament.'" 

With  respect  to  the  enemies  of  the  British  government,  it  had 
two  enemies  in  Ireland,  ^^  Poverty  and  Ignorance;"  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  present  measure  will  remove  these — 
will  prevent  the  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  distress  which  passed 
b  Ireland  when  there  were,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  alone,  12,000 
labourers,  &c.  out  of  employment,  living  on  rasppings  of  bread, 
or  starving  with  their  families— unless  these  evils  can  be  ame- 
liorated, if  not  wholly  corrected  by  a  union,  I  must  be  unfriendly 
to  the  measure.     If  the  people  of  Ireland  be  active  and  indus- 
trious in  every  country  but  their  own,  it  must  be  the  effect  of 
their  government.     First  remove  the  causes  of  their  misery,  and 
then  invite  them,  if  you  will,  to  a  closer  union.     Mr.  Arthur 
Young  has  attributed  the  growth  of  the  evils,  that  render  mise- 
rable the  poor  of  Ireland,  to  the  progress  of  French  principles ; 
but  I  am  quite  convinced  the  misery  of  that  unfortunate  class 
has  had  its  origin  and  continues  to  increase  with  the  exactions 
and  imposts  of  their  overgrown  lords.     [Here  Mr.  Sheridan  re- 
sumed the  arguments  and  comments  on  the  argument  in  the 
pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  which  relates  to  opposition ;  observ- 
ing that  no  apprehensions  of  mischief  need  surely  be  entertained 
from  it,  especially  if  a  noble  marquis  in  another  place  was  right 
in  saying  that  opposition  is  no  more.]     Sir,  I  must  say  I  think 
that  noble  person  might  as  well  have  spared  our  feelings,  and 
not  have  cut  his  clumsy  capers  on  our  grave.     He  has  said 
he  is  no  party  man  ;  sir,  I  blame  no  man  for  not  being  a  party 
man,  but   I   respect  too  well  the  memory   of  a   Marquis  of 
Rockingham ;  I  respect  too  well  the  memory  of  a  Mr.  Burke ; 
1  also  respect  too  well  the  memory  of  those  principles  which 
some  of  the  present  members  of  administration  once  were  proud 
to  avow— I  think'I  ought  to  respect  myself,  though  not  of  much 
importance ;  but  particularly  the  great  and  virtuous  characters 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected ;  I  ought  to  re- 
spect all  those,  and  each  of  them,  too  much  to  join  with  the 
noble  marquis  in  his  death-song  over  the  manes  of  party.    And, 
sir,  I  hope,  though  at  present  the  banners  of  opposition  be  furled 
in  secession,  they  will  again  be  displayed,  and  that  its  members 
will  come  forward  and  rally  round  the  constitution  when  danger 
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menaces  its  sacred  founclations ;  that  they  will  prove  worthy  ■ 
their  principles,  and  of  that  liberty  they  value  dear,  by  asserlii 
and  defending  the  independence  of  every  legitimate,  con&tilo 
tional  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  everv  peoplti 
He  concluded  with  moving  the  following  amendment : — 
"  At  the  same  time  to  express  the  surprise  and  deep 
with  which  this  house  now,  for  the  first  time,  learns  from  liifi 
Majesty,  that  the  final  adjustment  which,  upon  his  Majestyl) 
gracious  recommendation,  took  place  between  the  two  kingdonlt 
in  the  year  1782,  and  which,  by  the  declaration  of  the  parlaJ 
meats  of  both  countries,  placed  the  connection  betw 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  has  not  produced  the  effect! 
expected  from  that  solemn  settlement;  and  farther,  humbly  to 
express  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty's  faithful 
having  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of ' 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  projwse  a  union  of  the  legislatures  ot 
the  two  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  the  said  final  and  solemosd- 
justment,  feel  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  impressed  as  therv* 
with  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  niA 
a  proceeding  at  this  time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  bumbtf 
to  implore  his  Majesty  not  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  those  «ln 
shall  advise  or  promote  such  a  measure  at  the  present  crini,  ttA 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  empire." 

Mr.  Sheridon  qflmeardt  teilhdrtw  hit  atnendmnl,  and  llir  nriginal 
vat  pkl  and  earritd. 

Janvahv31. 
UNION    OF    GREAT    BEITAIN    WITH    IRELAND. 

JIfr.  Pitt  moved  thp/ollaicing  molatioBt.—Flrtl,  That  in  order  la  j 
and  tmire  the  eamtial  inlereili  <(f  Grral  Britain  and  Irrlaitd,  and  (o  i 
date  the  ttrmgth,  power,  and  retourcrt  of  the  Britith  rmpirr.  it  vitt  be  ai 
fo  concur  I'n  tuch  neasvret  at  may  brtt  tfnd  to  vnile  Ihr  Iw  kin^domt  1/  0ml 
Britain  and  Irrland  into  one  kingdom,  in  titeh  manner,  and  an  tueh  Irrmt  lai 
coniJiViona  ai  may  he  ailablithed  iy  acti  of  Ihr  respeelivt  parliamtnit  ^  Au  U^ 
jeitj'naid  kingdomt. 

"  Second,  That  it  appeari  to  Ihi*  committee  that  it  tBonld  lie  Jit  to 
Ihefiril  article  to  nri'e  at  a  bant  of  the  mid  anion,  that  the  naid  Itinyiimt^- 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ehall,  upon  a  day  to  be  agreed  upon,  he  united  int»<M' 
kingdBm,hf  Ihe  name  of  the  Vaited  Kingdoin  uf  Great  Britain  sod  IkIwuI. 

■'  Third,  Thai  for  the  lame  purpoie  U  apfeart  aUo  to  Ihit  cammillti,  HI  it 
wo^td  befit  to  propuie  that  the  mccettion  to  the  monarthji  and  lh»  imptrial  vMt 
of  Ihr  laid  aailed  kmgdomt  thatl  continur  limited  and  set  I  ltd,  in  the  tawtt  BBMir 
at  Ihe  imperial  troinn  ^f  the  taid  hingdtmt  uf  Great  Britain  aitd  tnimd  tm . 
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atamdt  Umited  and  settled,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of  the 
WMOW  between  England  and  Scotland, 

"Fourth,  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that  it 
would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  presented  in  one  and  the 
same  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  such  a  number  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  such  a  number  of  members  of  the  house  af  commons  as  shall  be  hereafter 
apted  upon  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  vote 
in  the  said  parliaments  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen, 
and  returned  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land previous  to  the  said  union ;  and  that  every  member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  said  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall,  until  the  said  parliament  shall 
otherwise  provide,  take  and  subscribe  the  same  oaths,  and  make  the  same  declara- 
tions as  are  by  law  required  to  be  taken,  subscribed,  and  made,  by  the  members  of 
the  parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'*  F\fth,  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that  it 
would  befit  to  propose  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc 
trine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by 
law  established. 

**  Sixth,  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that  it 
would  be  fit  to  propose  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  shall  at  all  times 
hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  he  on  the  same  footing  in  respect 
</  &ade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
in  all  cases  with  respect  to  which  treaties  shall  be  made  by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs, 
or  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as  his' Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain : 
that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  import  or  export  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  of  any  articles  now  duty  free ;  and  that  on  other  articles  tKers  shall  be 
established,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  such  a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties  as  shall, 
previous  to  the  union,  be  agreed  upon  and  improved  by  the  respective  parliaments, 
subject,  after  the  expiration  of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished  equally  with 
respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  case  to  be  increased ;  that  all  articles  which 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign  parts, 
shall  be  importable  through  either  king^m  into  the  other,  subject  to  the  like 
duties  and  regulations  as  if  the  same  were  imported  directly  from  foreign  parts  ; 
that  where  amy  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  mai\facture  of  either  kingdom, 
are  subject  to  any  internal  duty  in  one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties  Cover 
and  above  any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid  J  shall  be  imposed  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prevent  any  inequality  in  tliat  respect ;  and  that  all  other  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce  other  than  the  foregoing,  and  tlmn  such  others  as  may  &e- 
fore  the  union  be  specially  agreed  upon  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  mantfactures  qf  the  respective  kingdoms,  shaU  remain  to  be  regulated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  united  parliament. 

"  Seventh,  That  for  the  like  purpose  it  would  befit  to  propose,  that  the  charge 
arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt  incurrfd  in  either  kingdom  btfore  the  union,  shall  continue  to 
be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively.  That  for  a 
mmber  qf  years  to  be  limited,  the  future  ordinary  expenses  of  the  united  king- 
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ilam,  in  pMiPP  or  wnr,  $l>aU  be  defraypd  by  Great  Britain  end  Jrthiad  Jul 
according  la  >uch  propositioniiaaaJiall  be  cslabtiiied  fty  Ihtmpfrlirv  jiarliiai 
prn'ioia  to  Ibe  union  ;  and  thai,  a/ltr  Ihr  expiration  of  ike  lime  to  hr  at  (in 
1^  proj/ortiost  ikall  not  be  liable  to  be  varied,  except  according  to  nicA  rata  i 
prinriples  at  shall  be  in  Hie  manner  agreed  apon  j/rtvioua  la  th^f  hbioii. 

"  Eighlli,  That  for  the  like  purpoie  il  would  be  Jit  to  propote,  tkat  all  lam 
force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  that  all  the  eavrti  of  civil  or  eechnan' 
jariidielion  within  the  reipective  kingdomi,  shall  remain  as  note  by  tmv  i 
btished  within  the  same,  subject  only  to  saeh  allerationi  or  regulaliomfrgm  i 
to  time  as  ctrcumsl-anees  may  appear  to  the  parliamtnl  of  the  Unittd  KmfA 
to  require. 

"  TSal  the  foregoing  resolutioTis  be  laid  before  hit  Majetty,  with  an  A«ai 
address,  assuring  his  Majeilg  that  we  have  proceeded  teith  the  utmost  allrdi 
to  the  eonsidrralion  of  the  important  objects  recommended  to  us  in  Us  tlaji 
yraeious  message, 

"  7%al  we  entertain  affirm  persuasion  that  a  camplete  and  entire  onioii 
Iween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal  and  liberal  priac^lti 
the  similarity  tjflaws,  comtitulion,  and  government,  and  on  a  sense  ^«h 
interests  and  affrcltom,  by  promoting  the  security,  teealth,  and  rommrrte  tfi 
respective  kingdoms,  and  by  allaying  the  distraetloni  which  have  unhappily 
nailed  in  Ireland,  must  afford  fresh  means  of  opposing  at  all  times  an  effni* 
resistance  to  the  drsfniclive  pryecli  of  our  foreign  and  dometfie  enr 
must  tend  to  confirm  and  augment  the  stability,  potcer,  and  resotircest^if 

"  Impressed  with  these  cunsideraiioni,  we  feel  it  our  duty  humbly  to  layh'fiti 
his  Myeilff  such  propositions  as  appear  lo  us  bat  caUulaled  to  farm  Ikeba 
such  a  selllemeat,  leaving  il  lo  his  Majesty's  tciidom,  at  such  time  and  i» 
manner  as  his  Majesty,  in  bis  parental  toUcilude  for  the  happiness  nf  his  fi  _ 
shall  judge  fit,  to  eomnuntcate  those  propositions  to  his  parliament  of  Mtl^ 
leith  uihom  we  ihoU  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur  i*  all  such  mtasun 
be  found  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  ami  salutary  wort.  jM 
we  trust  that,  after  full  and  mature  consideration,  such  a  tettlrment  wf  l| 
framed  and  eslablilhed  by  (he  deliberate  consent  of  the  parliaments  Iff  both  Uwl 
doms  as  may  be  cotfformable  to  Ike  senlimenll,  vishei,  and  real  inlerttlt  ffUt 
Majesty's  faitl^ful  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may  ante  tM' 
inseparably  in  the  full  eajoyment  of  the  blessings  ofaurfrre  and  un-atMMi  «■• 
stilntion,  end  in  support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  nf  his  M<f/esty'$  crow*.  ■• 
the  pretervalitm  axil  adoaitcemml  iff  the  welfare  and prosperilg iff  Iktid 
British  empire." 

Mr.  Sheridak  rose,  and  spoke  tu  ttie  following  effect : — Suf 
I  know  how  difficult  it  always  is  tu  make  any  iinpresaion  cM 
men's  niinds,  even  by  argument  and  obvious  fact,  if  the  imagine 
tion  has  been  dwelling  with  delight  on  great  or  difficult  Hubjevl^ 
or  the  attention  detained  by  animated  and  flowery  declamatioO. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  just  sat  down,  with  a  gr«* 
display  of  eloquence,  introducctl  this  question,  and  ooljr  tsldiM 
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great  as  his  own  could  be  expected  to  produce  that  effect  in  their 
exertion,  which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  the  speech  the  house  has 
just  heard  very  generally  produced.      It  is,  however,  easy  on 
some  questions  to  arouse  those  feelings,  in  the  fullness  of  which 
the  most  vigilant  may  be  deceived,  and  the  most  cautious  misled. 
But,  much  as  I  admire  the  right  hon.  gentleman*s  talents  in  de- 
bate— ^indeed,  in  the  same  proportion  that  I  do  admire  those 
talents,  I  must  critically  pursue  him  in  the  mazes  of  his  dextrous 
declamation ;   I  must  narrowly  watch  him  from  the  avenues  of 
national  prejudice,  up  to  the  source  and  fountain  of  national  pas- 
sion.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  yields  to  no  man  in  charms  of 
diction,  and  as  beauty  captivates  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that 
reason  is  superseded,  and  the  sober  calculations  of  prudence  aban- 
doned for  the  more  dazzling,  though  airy,  speculations  of  a  ro- 
mantic, but  fertile,  fancy ;  thus  the  power  of  his  mind  in  the 
selection  and  application  of  epithets  fascinate  the  thoughtless, 
and  may  seduce  the  unsuspecting.     There  are  some  questions, 
CD  the  discussion  of  which  it  becomes  the  members  of  this  house 
to  be  suspicious  of  talents  and  eloquence,  whatever  may  be  the 
weight  of  phrase  in  which  declarations  of  rectitude  of  intention 
may  be  conceived,  and  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  honesty 
of  purpose.     I  hope,  sir,  the  house  will  not  be  led  away  by  the 
•eductions  of  eloquence  and  the  attractive  force  of  talent ;  but 
that  every  man  who  hears  me,  every  man  who  cherishes  in  sin- 
cerity a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  genuine  respect  for  the  principles 
of  that  constitution  which,  in  the  purity  of  its  operations,  is  free- 
dom, that  every  well-wisher  of  the  British  empire,  that  those 
who  entertain  not  enmity  but  friendship  towards  Ireland,  will 
this  night  distinguish  between  the  flowing  and  rapid  elocution  of 
an  admirable  orator,  and  the  steady  and  well-tempered  voice  of 
unaffected  reason.  The  whole  world  knows  that  never  was  there  a 
period  when  fine  speeches  more  powerfully  affected  the  public  ; 
and  never  a  time  when,  from  fancied  security  or  habitual  indif- 
ference, the  public  appeared  less  eager  profoundly  to  examine 
any  question. — Those  who  cannot  be  hurried  along  with  the  tor- 
rent of  that  impetuous  declamation,  which  more  or  less  excites 
the  astonishment  of  us  all,  will,  however,  pause  to  recollect  the 
arguments,  and  pursue  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  its  elaborate  detail.     But  conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  house 
is  not  free  from  the  influence  ever  attained  over  easy  tempers. 
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by  bold  and  ingenious  sophistry,  apprehensive  tliat  we  are  in 
situation  of  men  who  just  begin  to  free  ihemselves,  by  a  coUcc 
and  vigorous  elFurt,  from  the  chains  imposed  by  beauty,  or  the 
ductive  allurements  of  an  amorous  sportive  imagination,  I  m 
adjure  the  house  not  to  dispose  of  a  question  thatis,  perhaps,  tod 
cide  for  ever  whether  a  great  and  generous  nation  is  to  retainj 
independence,  and  by  implication,  to  determine  whether  a  set' 
representatives,  chosen  by  a  free  ])eople,  must  vote  thcinselvcsoi 
of  existence,  and  give  up  the  liberties,  the  property,  the  ackoai 
ledged  constitutional  rights  of  their  constituents,  to  the  dooiift 
tion  of  a  power  that,  under  the  maslc  of  friendtihip,  has  intii 
duced  among  them  a  force,  originally  said  to  be  intended  sold 
for  their  defence  against  a  daring  insidious  enemy,  whom  all  i 
precate,  but  who  is  not  more  to  be  detested  than  the  prelenib 
friend,  who  assists  only  that  he  may  acquire  confidence  e 
to  delude,  and  strength  enough  to  destroy.  I  must  think  U 
house  has  been  hurried  along  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  fni 
one  degree  of  transport  to  another,  until,  in  the  groves  of  til 
elysium,  they  have  been  elated  with  scenes  of  grandeur,  a 
fatigued  with  that  variety,  or  enfeebled  with  that  richneu  tt 
prospect,  which  is  to  render  inquiry  loathsome,  and  which  will 
inevitably  prepare  the  human  mind  for  tiie  reception  of  anyd» 
trines,  however  wild;  and  any  assurance  of  future  advauUgi^ 
however  illusory.  I  took  an  opportunity  last  week  of  opponnf 
the  measure  of  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  in  the  first  s 
of  the  discussion ;  which,  as  matter  of  course,  was  to  lead  H 
that  question.  I  did  so  then,  as  well  from  a  conviction  I 
measures  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  novelty  should  mlwajt 
]k  opposed  in  the  infancy  of  their  progress,  as  in  the  ( 
plation  of  what  I  naturally  anticipated  would  be  the  effect  of  tl 
eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  1  then  said,  what  I  a 
at  this  mouient  prepared  to  repeat,  after  much  considering  li 
subject,  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  lb 
crisis  of  her  convulsed  and  necessarily  disordered  system  of  pi 
licy  and  general  government,  it  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  u 
to  urge,  nay,  even  to  agitate,  the  discussion  of  topics  in  ti 
issues  of  which  are  to  be  seen  developing  themselves,  the  poiui 
and  tlie  horrors  which  arc  to  lay  the  most  hardy  and  »tout  d 
heart  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  British  minister — that  are  to  ia 
timidate  and  appal  the  most  heroic  spirits.     Ireland,  in  her  (■« 
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sent  temper,  must  be  beaten  into  this  measure,  and  that  minister 
who  shall  make  the  bold  experiment  of  flogging  a  whole  nation 
into  stupid  beings,  insensible  alike  to  the  duty  she  may  owe  to 
herself,  insensible  to  the  rights  of  the  present  generation,  and 
the  interests  of  the  race  yet  unborn,  as  much  as  to  the  arrogance 
and  cupidity  of  those  who  shall  inflict  the  blow,  or  direct  the 
torture — such  a  minister  .may  have  secured  his  minions,  but  it 
may  not  be  altogether  unbecoming  him,  if  he  be  desirous  ulti- 
mately to  prevail,  to  measure  his  power  by  the  force  of  his  an- 
tagonists, and,  in  the  estimation  of  his  means  of  victory,  to  seek 
an  antidote  against  national  pride  and  local  attachments.  It  was 
after  very  solemnly  and  very  fully  considering  these,  and  matters 
such  as  these,  that  I  opposed,  on  the  evening  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  measure  at  present  under  discussion ;  except  the  right 
Hon.  gentleman  and  a  few  who  sit  near  him,  I  scarce  suppose 
there  are  many  persons  in  the  country — I  hope  but  very  few 
members  in  this  house — who  have  not  seen  good  reason,  within 
this  day  or  two,  entirely  to  change  their  opinions  of  this  great 
cxMistitutional  question.  Seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
was  brought  forward  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  recollection  of  the 
fate  of  the  question  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  persevere  in 
the  measure ;  but  when  we  consider  how  solemnly  he  has  pledged 
himself,  that  it  should  be  the  favourite  object  of  the  remainder 
of  his  politicxd  life  to  efiect  a  legislative  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, that  no  weight  of  ])ersonal  labour,  that  no  loss  of  popu- 
larity, that  no  opposition  of  friends,  and  no  clamour  of  oppo- 
nents on  this,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  should  deter  him 
from  pursuing  that  object,  from  doing  that  which  he  held  to  be 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  Ireland — necessary,  indeed,  to 
the  existence  of  the  two  countries — we  are  not  to  wonder  if  to 
this  hour  he  continues  to  set  all  experience  at  defiance  ;  and,  in 
the  face  of  the  Irish  nation,  to  spurn  the  assertion  of  her  rights, 
to  fawn  and  flatter  her  guileless  mind,  and,  by  seeming  to  respect 
her  declared,  unequivocal  opinion,  to  lull  her  into  inactivity,  the 
more  successfully  to  enslave  her  for  ever.  But  let  not  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  deceive  himself,  whilst  he  is  exerting  his  inge- 
nuity to  deceive  Ireland.  Let  him  remember,  sir,  that  some 
plots  have  been  so  closely  wrought,  some  measures  of  surprise 
and  delusion  so  intricately  planned,  and  attempted  to  be  car- 
voi..  III.  u 
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ried  into  effect  with  such  novelty  of  means,  that  the  authors,  tl 
actors,  even  the  subordinate  characters  in  the  drama,  have  ha 
themselves  entangled  in  the  mazes  they  have  coDtrived  for  inofl 
cence,  and  overwhelmed  under  the  ruins  of  that  fabric,  wliid 
they  have  erected  to  overawe  the  independent.  The  right  hon.  j| 
tleman  has  this  day  not  quite  given  us  the  same  strong  pledges 
his  determination  to  persevere  in  the  present  measure,  which  a 
a  former  day  the  house  received  from  him.  We  are  even  nff 
to  take  for  granted  that  he  will  persist  in  it ;  but  although  k 
may  persevere,  thank  God  the  house  has  not  given  a  pledge  (I 
support  him  :  and  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  not  entertain  it  t 
all.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  set  England  and  IrelaM 
in  a  perilous  situation-  He  assumes  in  argument,  and  we  are  to 
infer  that  he  thinks  so  in  fact,  that  his  power  must  be  comroilttd 
against  the  force  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  existence  of 
Ireland  as  an  independent  nation,  is  incompatible  with  his  exid* 
ence  as  a  minister.  1  hope  the  house  will  check  his  rashneu :  I 
hope  wc  are  not  to  be  precipitated  into  a  war  against  the  feelingly 
the  ])rej  udices,  the  passions,  and  against  the  security  of  the  pempk 
of  Ireland!  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  already  sown  tin 
most  frightful  dissensions  iu.  that  unfortunate  country.  He  n 
divided  its  parliament  against  itself.  He  has  held  it  up  to  M 
by  libelling  its  measures  and  traducing  its  wisdom,  and  he  h 
yet  to  array  the  British  parliament  against  it  with  all  that  p» 
tinacity  which  distinguislies  ignorance,  and  with  the  fiercHie«<( 
men  who  are  to  be  told  that  a  country  struggling  fur  its  liberties 
only  wages  the  war  of  faction,  only  wields  the  weajioQs  of  di* 
a&ectiun  and  treason.  I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  right  bok 
gentleman's  speech,  in  which  he  has  commented  with  such  frw 
dom  of  manner,  has  combated  with  such  asperity  of  tone,  a  speec 
made  some  time  or  other  by  a  right  hon.  person  uf  the  aM 
kingdom— Mr.  Foster.  And,  sir,  if,  without  breach  of  order,! 
could  suppose  that  there  i&  in  our  gallery  a  stranger,  who  hM 
been  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  habit  n 
hearing  its  <lebates,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  at  once  imafiiM 
the  right  hon.  gt-ntleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  detained  you  and  thi 
house  almost  half  an  hour  to  hear  him  in  reply  to  the  speecb  9 
llial  gentleman.  Now,  sir,  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  tf 
arguments  drawn  by  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite  to  in 
from  the  topics  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  of  the  si 
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kiDgdom,  do  not  in  any  one  tittle  apply  to  the  present  question. 
He  has  attempted,  indeed,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  sentiment 
bj  which  he  tells  us  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Foster  is  to  be  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Foster'^s  opinion  was,  that  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mercial propositions  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Ireland,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  rejected  without  incurring  the  certain  risk 
of  sowing  dissensions,  and  of  exciting  commercial  jealousies. 
This,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  that  states- 
man'^s  opinion  in  I78S9  And  the  inconsistency  consists,  as  he  has 
this  night  told  us,  in  his  having  insisted,  in  his  published  letters, 
that  the  adjustment  in  1782  was  final.  Now,  sir,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself  entertained  the  same  opinion  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  and  instead  of  the  tame  language  of  Mr.  Foster, 
that  the  rejection  of  those  propositions  would  lead  to  commercial 
jealousies,  we  then  had  the  dashing  periods  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  ringing  in  our  ears — that  if  those 
propositions  were  not  adopted,  he  could  not  continue  to  hold  his 
situation.  Yet  neither  had  any  ill  consequences  arisen  to  Ire- 
land from  the  rejection  of  them,  nor  had  that,  which  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  calamity,  befallen  the  country — the  resigna- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Now,  how  docs  the  argument 
stand  as  it  really  affects  Mr.  Foster  ?  Why,  he  imagined  that 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Ireland  would  be  advantaged  if 
those  propositions  were  adopted  ;  and  certainly  there  was  no  in- 
consistency of  sentiment  in  this  present  opposition  to  legislative 
union,  because  the  question  of  the  propositions  was  purely  com- 
mercial, whilst  that  of  the  present  period  is  one  which  is  to  de- 
cide the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament.  But,  sir,  the 
principal  reason  why  I  take  up  this  question  now  is,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  this  evening  developed  his  plan  of  in- 
timidation and  corruption.  He  says,  ^^  that  the  commercial  advan- 
tages derived  by  Ireland  from  her  connections  with  this  country, 
are  necessity  to  her  existence  ;^  and  since,  in  the  same  breath,  he 
adds,  ^*  that  to  have  those  advantages  continued  to  her,  union  is 
indispensable  :^  the  inference  obviously  is,  that  she  must  abandon 
all  her  commercial  advantages  if  she  reject  the  proffered  alliance 
with  Oreat  Britain.  Hence  I  do  contend,  sir,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  cannot  come  with  unbiased  minds  to  this  discussion ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  free  choice  is  left  to  the 
parliament  of  that  country.     If  we  wanted  additional  corrobora- 
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tion  of  the  evidence  that  such  is  liis  system,  we  had  it  amply  4 
foi-ded  us  in  those  parts  of  his  detail  which  followed.     Hetc 
yoii  "  Ireland  ought  to  consent  to  a  union,  because  she  is  incapi 
of  defending  herself  against  her  internal  and  external  er 
without  the  assistance  of  her  powerful  neighbour." — [A  ( 
"  Hear  !  hear  1"] — Mr.  Sheridan  insisted  that  the  inference  « 
irresistible — that  unless  she  consented  to  a  union,  Ireland  « 
lie  deprived  of  all  her  commercial  advantages — was  this  generoui 
wasit  fit  to  hold  out  such  language  to  Ireland?  was  it  wise  top 
the  discussion  at  this  moment,  and  force  all  Ireland  1 
ask— not  indeed  free  from  anger — "  why  have  not  we  had  ( 
advantages  yielded  to  us,  on  which,  according  to  the  opinion  i^ 
the  British  minister,  oiir  prosperity  depends?     We  must  a 
to  the  injurious  policy  of  Great  Britain,  exercised  in  various  a 
of  restraint  and  privation  these  three  hundred  years  past,  thit 
we  have  been   deprived  of   those  advantages   which    God  am! 
nature  so  eminently  adapts  our  country  to  afford  us."     But,  Mr, 
let  his  Majesty's  ministers  grant  to  Ireland  those  advantages  of 
which  they  boast — they  may  be  conceded  to  her  without  union, 
they  can  be  improved  by  her  without  abjectly  surrendering  hit 
independence.   Thus  much  with  regard  to  her  means  of  acquiring 
distinction  as  a  commercial  nation.     And  as  to  her  power  of  de- 
fending herself,  does  not  the  right  lion,  gentleman  know  that  bw 
volunteers  have  defended  Ireland?     And  what  they  were  e<juil 
to  in  a  period  of  considerable  danger,  during  the  American  war, 
when  the  enemy  rode  triumphant  on  their  coasts,  and  i 
channel,  surely  they  are  at  present  as  capable  of  achieving  in  tl 
zenith  of  our  envied  superiority  as  a  naval  power.     It  i 
cruel  taunt,  uttered  in  the  face  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  I 
say,  that  "while  you  have  forty  thousand  British  troops  id  tU 
heart  of  their  country,  you  will  awe  tiiem  by  the  presence  fl 
such  a  force;   reproach  them  with  weakness,  not  with  standinj 
that  you  have  had  two  hundred  Uiousand  of  her  best  inhabits 
to  support  you  in  the  present  war,  while  one  hundred  thoi 
fighting  men  of  their  nation  have  fallen  in  your  battles  in  t 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere.   What  is  this  but  to  say,  "  it  is  tni 
you  have  assisted  us,  but  you  are  now  naked  ;  you  are  igt 
rant  I  you  are  uncivilized:  you  are  weak;  and,  if  yuu  do  n 
accept  fntni  us  [iie  benefits  we  otler  you,  we  will  pnx-eed  to  n 
fiT  them  upon  you  by  force."     IxKik  to  what  the  right  hon.  { 
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deraan  says,  when  he  tells  you  ^^  he  will  leave  it  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  independent  discretion  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  finally  to  decide  on  the  present  question.*^ 
Are  the  recent  dismissals  from  office  in  that  kingdom  the  proofs 
he  would  exhibit  to  us  of  his  settled  purpose  to  leave  it  to  that 
parliament  to  adopt  or  reject  the  measure  ?  It  is  truly  a  mockery 
to  tell  the  parliament  this :  parliament  must  see  that  what  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  individuals  may  also  be  acted  over  again 
in  the  instance  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  the  same  power  which 
effected  the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  Pamell,  may  be  successfully 
employed  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  Will  gentlemen  only  be 
80  kind  to  themselves  as  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  tendency 
of  such  proceedings  ?  If  in  the  parliament  of  the  sister  kingdom 
those  measures  are  to  be  adopted,  the  same  and  a  worse  tyranny 
may  be  acted  in  our  own.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  the  political  creed 
of  the  adherents  of  the  minister  in  Ireland  has  been  adopted  by 
his  supporters  in  the  British  senate.  I  do  sincerely  believe,  that 
if  any  one  person  who  now  supports  his  Majesty's  ministers 
were  to  vote  with  me  this  night,  he  would  be  dismissed  to-mor- 
row from  all  his  places.  We  are  to  reflect  on  these  things,  sir, 
while  we  carry  along  our  minds  to  that  part  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman'*8  speech,  where  he  peremptorily  says,  ^^  I  do  think  the 
measure  good  for  Ireland  and  good  for  this  country,  but  time 
shall  be  given  for  the  people  to  examine  it — time  shall  be  given 
for  their  heats  to  subside— time  shall  be  given  to  the  parliament 
of  the  two  countries  fully  and  deliberately  to  discuss  it.**' 

Now,  sir,  what  do  these  fine  lines  of  a  sentence  collectively 
mean  ?  Why,  that  time  is  to  be  given  for  the  operation  of  cor- 
ruption— time  to  intimidate  the  people  of  Ireland— time  for  the 
peremptory  dismissal  of  the  opposers  of  the  measures — time  for 
the  dissolution  of  parliament.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
order  to  conciliate  our  assent,  assures  us,  that  sufficient  time 
shall  be  allowed  to  examine  his  proposals  with  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate judgment,  and  that  the  farther  discussion  of  it  in  Ireland 
will  not  be  enforced,  until  the  heats  and  animosities  to  which  it 
has  already  given  rise  shall  have  completely  subsided ;  but  what 
is  this  in  reality  but  to  give  more  time  for  the  renewed  operation 
of  corruption,  and  for  a  more  general  display  of  intimidating 
measures  in  the  form  of  new  dismissals,  against  which  the  Irish 
parliament  may  protest  in  vain  ?     Nor  was  it  the  right  hon. 
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gentleman  alone  who  attempted  lo  justify  these  measures,    fl 
have  heard  them  also  justified  by  an  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Cannii^M 
and  never  did  1  hear  anything  with  more  poignant  regret;  CM 
what  sensation  but  that  of  sorrow  and  regret  could  arise  in  oh 
mind,  when  I  heard  that  hon.  friend  plead  the  cause  of  bold  him| 
barefaced  corruption,  and  thus  cloud  and  contaminate  with  iH 
foul  fog  and  baneful  breath,  the  pure  and  early  morning  of  hJB 
political  hfe  ?     Would  he  now  tell  us  that  the  right  hon.  gcntlM 
man  had  given  a  determined  pledge,  and  could  not  now  rectdaa 
Why  did  he  ?     Who  called  upon  him  to  speak  ?     Was  it  to  cm 
courage  his  friends  in  Ireland  by  a  display  of  his  resolutinSl 
But  that  was  unavailing,  as  the  discussion  and  decision  KnH 
place  there  before  that  encouragement  could  reach  them  ;  butIM 
to  the  charge  of  urging    intimidation,  neither  the    right  boH 
gentleman  nor  his  hon.  friend,  who  answered  me  on  a  fomwr 
occasion,  had  thought  proper  to  say  a  word.     His  hon.  friemi 
(Mr.   Canning),  from   his   parliamentary  standing,  could  noi. 
indeed,  have  taken   any  part  in  the  violation   of  the  compact  in 
17^'-;  and   therefore  his  right  hon.  friend  stepped  generoudj' 
forward  and  claimed  all  the  shame,  guilt,  and  treachery  of  it  10 
himself.     Like  another  Nisus  he  threw  his  broad  shield  o\er  Mi 
beloved  Eurycliis,  lo  protect  him  from  the  vengeful  resentmenl 
of  the  Irish  nation,  calling  out  to  them  "  Me,  me,  I  am  the  hud; 
wreak  all  your  vengeance  upon  me — 

'  Me,  me,  ndBum  i|ui  feci,  in  mf  convertite  fenim, 
ORutuli;  mea  fraus  omaiB  ;   nihil  iste  nee  aaatii. 

Nee  potuic ' 

My  hon.  friend's  abilities  might,  however,  prove  that  pntnU. 
and,  as  to  his  courage,  he  was  satisfied  the  house  bad  no  rc&sou  lo 
call  that  in  question.  The  generous  ardour  of  the  right  bon- 
gentleman  to  protect  his  hon.  friend,  was  therefore  only  tht  im- 
pulse of  affection — 

"  TnnCum  infeliceni  Dimium  dlletit  amicum." 
But  the  right  bon.  gentleman  again  repeats,  that  a  union  is  the 
only  remedy  that  can  heal  the  evils  that  afflict  Ireland,  or  tint 
can  Btcure  the  salvation  of  both  countries.  He  must,  thervfoit, 
persist  in  it,  and  call  on  parliament  to  assist  him  in  the  «iecutii« 
of  the  measure  ;  he  is  willing,  however,  to  wait  for  a  mare 
favourable  opportunity,  and  until  the  Irish  parliament  i»  coo- 
vioced  of  its  necessity.     And   what  is  thai  opportunity  be  ])rc- 
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tends  to  wait  for  ?  Is  it  not  the  day  and  hour  when  Ireland 
shall  be  in  a  greater  degree  of  weakness  ?  Does  he  wait  until 
he  can  again  reproach  her  with  her  inability  to  defend  herself* 
and  threaten  her  with  withdrawing  those  commercial  favours  she 
receives  from  England,  and  from  which,  he  contends,  are  derived 
all  the  sources  from  which  her  prosperity  arises  ?  Alas !  it  is 
but  too  much  in  his  power  to  create  that  moment ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  house, 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled 
from  Ireland,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  over  to  grant  to  the  Roman  catholics  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  they  claimed.  The  cup  of  concession  was  just  pre- 
sented to  their  lips,  but,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  taste  of  it, 
it  was  dashed  in  their  faces.  Was  this  the  proof  of  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  reconcile  the  Roman  catholic  body  ?  And  if  he  is  ac- 
quainted, as  surely  he  is,  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
must  he  not  be  well  aware  of  what  men  will  do  when  provoked  ? 
We  all  agree,  continued  Mr.  Sheridan,  respecting  the  necessity 
of  a  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  either  than  that  Ireland  should  be  possessed  by 
the  French.  Should  we  not  then  seriously  consider  how  far  the 
enforcing  of  this  measure  may  tend  to  favour  what  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  calls  the  favourite  object  of  the  enemy,  and  which  I 
really  believe  to  be  their  earnest  vnsh,  namely,  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  ?  Seeing  it,  as  I  do,  in  this  light,  have  I  not  every  reason 
and  motive  for  imploring  the  house  not  to  give  it  any  farther 
countenance  ?  Indeed,  in  every  view  I  can  take  of  it,  it  appears 
to  me  not  only  to  be  dangerous,  but  as  childish  a  scheme  as  that 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  chosen  to  stigmatize  so  fre- 
quently with  that  epithet. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  Mr.  Fox  from  the 
accusation  of  not  having  followed  up  the  resolution  of  17B2.  He 
showed  that  that  hon.  gentleman  remained  but  two  months  after 
in  office,  and  therefore  could  give  it  no  effect ;  but  did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  when  he  came  afterwards  into  power,  at- 
tempt to  bring  forward  the  objections  which  he  had  this  night  so 
triumphantly  urged?  Had  he  not  now  been  fifteen  years  a 
minister  without  ever  endeavouring  to  do  that  which,  from  the 
first,  he  deemed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  ? 

He  also  affirmed,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  the  Irish  house 
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of  commons,  a  large  majority  of  the  Irish  peers,  and  an  eqiutljD 
large  proportion  of  tlie  people  out  of  doors,  wert  friendly  lo  d 
tneasureti  of  a  union  ;  but  if  he  would  but  look  of  what  that  di; 
vision  agiiinst  it  in  the  commons  was  composed,  he  would  d 
cover  that  it  contained  almost  all  the  country  gentlemen  ;  whjln 
if  he  examined  who  composed  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  quen 
don,  they  would  be  almost  all  found  to  be  under  the  influence  ol 
the  crown  :  if,  besides  this,  the  dismissals  that  had  taken  plaoe^ 
in  spite  of  the  fair  character  of  those  who  were  removed  tbut 
unjustly  from  ofBce,  it  was  a  shame  to  speak  of  ^anythii^ 
like  an  equality  between  those  who  opposed  and  those  who  sup- 
ported the  proposed  union.  Now,  as  to  the  large  proportka 
of  the  people  out  of  doors,  who  are  said  to  be  favourable  to  jt| 
where  were  they  to  be  found  ?  He  knew  of  no  place  but  Coi^ 
that  expressed  anything  like  approbation  of  it,  and,  perhapti 
Limerick  also — but  was  there  not  a  lure  thrown  out  I 
former,  that  they  sliuuld  have  a  dockyard  built  there  ?  And) 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  linen  trade  menaced  with  being) 
deprived  of  some  of  the  means  that  tended  to  encourage  itt 
Thus,  to  gain  his  ends,  he  held  out  a.  bribe  to  the  south,  ai 
threw  out  a  ihreat  against  the  north — some  inducementt  a 
also  held  out  to  the  Roman  catholics  ;  a,  diminution  of  titbth 
and  an  establishment  for  their  clergy.  But  what  prevents  tlic* 
promises  from  being  now  realised  F  If  it  be  right  to  do  it, 
ought  it  not  to  be  done  whether  a  union  is  to  take  place  or  not, 
and  parliament  be  enabled,  instead  of  holding  out  bribes  a 
barter,  to  win,  by  these  concessions,  the  affections  and  con6deiiefB 
of  the  Irish  people?  Another  argument  strongly  urged  i 
favour  of  the  union,  is  the  prosperity  which  Scotland  is  said  M 
have  enjoyed  since  it  has  been  united  with  England  :  but  might 
not  Scotland  have  attained  this  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
merely  by  the  dint  of  her  own  industry  ?  Besides,  Scotland 
cannot  be  well  compared  with  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  gentle- 
men of  property  are  found  to  reside,  and  to  encourage  trade,  &<:. ; 
in  Ireland  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  also  said,  that  two  independent 
legislatures  may  seldom  agree ;  and,  from  this  want  of  concur- 
rence  and  co-operation,  the  most  serious  calamities  may  arise :  ■* 
well  might  we  say  that  two  independent  houses  of  parliament 
may  not  cu-opcratc,  because  the  lords  may  throw  out  a  louoef- 
bill  sent  from  the  commons,  ur  the  commons  may  refuse  to  ot»- 
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cur  in  the  amendments  made  by  the  lords.  The  whole  of  these 
objections  are  completely  refuted  by  experience;  and  to  insist 
upon  such  objections,  would  be  a  libel  on  the  constitution. 
French  principles  and  jacobinism  were,  as  usual,  introduced  in 
the  debate,  and  made  the  subject  of  splendid  invective.  But 
what  was  jacobinism  ?  Was  it  not  jacobinism  that  pretended  to 
make  other  states  more  free,  independent,  and  prosperous,  than 
it  found  them?  Was  it  not  jacobinism  that  called  on  other 
countries  to  resign  their  freedom,  their  independence,  and  their 
constitutions,  with  a  promise  to  substitute  something  better  in 
their  place  ?  If  so,  was  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  pro- 
posing the  present  measure,  acting  the  pait  of  an  arch-jacobin  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to  oppose  going  into  a  committee, 
but  I  shall  certainly  object  to  your  leaving  the  chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  two  resolutions,  which  I  shall,  in  case  the 
propositions  should  be  carried,  wish  to  have  placed  before  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  off,  in  some  degree,  that  jealousy 
which  the  Irish  parliament,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  apt  to  entertain 
of  their  passing  this  house,  after  the  measure  of  union  having 
been  so  decidedly  rejected  in  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland. 
Bfr.  Sheridan  then  read  the  following  resolutions : — 

<*  That  no  measures  can  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  per. 
petuate  the  ties  of  amity  and  connection  now  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  have  not  for  their  basis  the 
manifest,  fair,  and  free  consent  and  approbation  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  countries. 

*'  That  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
such  consent  and  approbation  in  either  country,  by  employing 
the  influence  of  government  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  or  in- 
timidation, is  an  enemy  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  constitution.'" 

The  hoM$e  divided  on  the  question  of  the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair — ayes  140 ; 
noes  15.     The  resolutions  were  afterwards  read  in  committee. 


February  7* 

UNION   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    WITH    IRELAND. 

Mr,  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  cont- 
wdttee,  in  order  to  take  into  further  consideration  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
message  respecting  the  proposed  Union  with  Ireland, 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed  that,  according  to  the  rules  and  or- 
dinary proceedings  of  the  house,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  most 
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undoubtedly  could  claim  the  privilege  of  moving  the  < 
the  day,  before  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  could  attempt  to  move  | 
resolutions  of  which  he  had  thrown  out  an  idea,  and  his  inteaq 
of  moving  them,  upon  a  former  occasion  ;  if,  therefore,  that  p 
vilege  was  in^sted  on,  he  must  postpone  his  motion  for  th«  a 
sent. 

Mr.  Pill  said  that,  though  he  had  vaitrd  some  lime  in  expeetation  qf 
gpKlleman't  fXpfcled  mo/ion,  Ae  wai  nnvrlhekis  rrady  to  trraive  kit  p 
and  In  give  the  precedence  to  the  bon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  proceeded : — Having,  on  the  two  for 
occasions,  in  which  the  present  subject  was  under  discuad 
trespassed  a  good  deal  on  the  attention  of  the  house,  I  fed  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  take  up  as  little  of  their  time  as  posriUc 
now.  1  shall  therefore  only  urge  a  few  of  the  many  reasont 
which  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  resolutions  1  intenilfd 
to  move.  Indeed,  1  think  it  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  ov 
less  at  present  than  I  otherwise  should,  because,  though  at  tbt 
commencement  of  the  debates  on  this  measure  I  liad  the  singti- 
larity  of  standing  alone  in  opposition  to  the  right  hon.  geallc- 
man's  project,  yet  several  gentlemen,  knowing  what  the  stale  of 
Ireland  now  is — knowing  the  irritation  produced  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  agitation  of  this  question^and  knowing  the  maiLnl 
disapprobation  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  measure  has  receivni 
from  the  Irish  parliament,  are  now  as  much  convinced  as  I  am 
of  the  impropriety  of  continuing  to  discuss  it  here.  This  oniii- 
deration  I  should  have  hoped  would  have  had  some  weight  irith 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  have  taught  him  not  to  persist  in 
that  pledge  which  he  so  boldly  gave  in  the  course  of  the  first  d^ 
bate  on  this  subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  declarrd, 
that  to  accomplish  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be  the  ob- 
ject nf  his  life — not  his  political  life,  as  on  former  occasion*  he 
has  pledged— but  his  natural  life.  Happily,  however,  this  houK 
was  as  yet  pledged  to  nothing,  and  I  trust  they  will  not  join  ihr 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  this.  They  cannot  be  mistaken  witli  re- 
gard to  his  object,  for  he  has  fairly  and  candidly  acknowlnl^ 
it.  The  house  will,  however,  do  well  to  pause  before  they  ad- 
vance farther.  As  yet  they  have  done  no  more  than  to  refer  to  * 
committee  on  his  Majesty's  message,  recommending  it  to  ih' 
lioute  to  consider  of  the  means  of  strengthening  the  conaection 
between  thi-  two  countries.      The  resolutions  which  the  rigM 
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boo.  gentleman  have  moved  are  not  yet  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Here  the  house  have  it  in  their  power  to  stop :  but  the  case  is 
iifferent  if  they  proceed^  farther.    The  question  now  before  us  is, 
irhether  we  are  willing  to  second  the  pledge  which  the  right 
boD.  gentleman  has  given  of  devoting  his  life  to  carry  this  fa- 
Fouiite  project ;  a  pledge,  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  of  his 
political,  but  of  his  natural  life  ? — (Here  Mr.  Pitt  smiled.) — Yes, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  may  smile  at  his  pledges !     Does  he 
nnile  that  they  should  be  thought  sincere  ?     I  know  that  he  has 
before  now  pledged  himself  to  perform  many  things  which  he  has 
not  yet  found  it  convenient  to  accomplish.     When  the  Irish 
propositions  were  brought  forward,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  de- 
clared, that  unless  they  were  agreed  to,  he  could  not  continue  in 
office,  because  he  could  no  longer  be  an  useful  minister.    These 
propositions  were,  however,  rejected,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
Bian  smiled  at  the  pledge.     He  still  remained  in  office,  and  had 
of  course  discovered  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  his 
pledge,  since  he  could  be  an  useful  minister  without  the  Irish 
propositions.   I  know  not  how  he  means  to  dispose  of  his  present 
pledge.     He  may  smile  at  it  if  he  please ;  but  will  the  people  of 
Ireland  smile  with  him  ?     The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  before 
now  often  duped  the  people  with  his  pledges,  and  he  may,  per- 
haps, think  proper  at  last  to  abandon  this  :  be  this  as  it  may, 
liowever,  nothing  could  have  worse  consequences,  nothing  could 
so  much  tend  to  increase  the  evils  which  at  present  exist  in  Ire- 
land, as  this  house  sanctioning  the  present  pledge  of  the  right 
bon.  gentleman.     The  effect  of  the  pledge  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  given,  must,  however,  be  considerable  on  the 
people  of  Ireland.     It  will  produce  much  irritation,  and  inflame 
all  those  discontents  which  have  already  occasioned  so  much 
misery  in  that  country.     Were  it  adopted  by  this  house,  the 
mischief  would  still  be  greater.     It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to 
conceive  what  object  he  proposes  to  himself  by  proceeding  in 
this  measure.     What  advantage  will  his  argument  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  union  receive  from  the  house  joining  in  his  pledge, 
when  the  Irish  house  of  commons  has  already  decided  against  it  ? 
If  the  house  sanctions  the  project  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  two  houses  of  commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be 
placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  situation  of  these 
nations  will  be  more  alarming  and  frightful  than  that  in  which 
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any  two  coimtries,  professing  amity  for  each  other,  evei 

Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  know,  that  wltile  he  d 
clares  his  determination  to  persist  in  this  measuret  the  Iri 
people  will  fancy  they  can  easily  penetrate  the  means  lo  wluc 
he  will  resort  to  carry  it  P  On  this  point,  indeed,  they  cannot  b 
easily  deceived.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  declared  him«jf 
openly,  and  the  measures  to  which  he  has  already  had  recourse 
so  plainly  indicate  his  intentions,  that  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  or  mistake  on  this  head.  If  he  do  not  succeed  on  llie 
present  occasion,  the  people  of  Ireland  must  be  convinced  thai 
he  only  waits  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  :  they  miut 
know  that  he  only  waits  for  a  moment  when  Ireland  shall  be  nm 
weak,  to  carry  his  favourite  project,  and  that  intimidation  afl 
corruption  are  the  engines  he  proposes  to  use.  The  means  I 
which  he  would  resort  must  be  known  the  moment  that  hedl 
dares  he  will  persevere.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  A 
Irish  parliament  do  not  look  upon  their  connection  with  us  ait 
boon — -they  claim  to  be  independent.  If,  then,  the  right  h 
gentleman  has  sincerely  pledged  himself,  there  is  no  other  couoft 
left  for  Ireland  to  take,  but  to  guard  against  the  influence  u4' 
the  power  of  the  British  parliamenL  It  has  been  observed,  thi^ 
Ireland  cannot  exist  without  the  support  of  this  country  ;  andft 
noble  friend  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  held  out  a  threat  tf 
withdrawing  from  Ireland  that  protection  to  which  she  is  ut 
debted  for  her  safety,  and  without  which  she  neither  could  d 
fend  herself  against  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  survive  intestine  «t 
fare.  Thus  the  people  of  Ireland  were  plainly  told  what  wul 
be  the  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  surrender  their  indepMb 
dent  legislature.  The  house  then  were  to  put  the  two  counuf 
in  this  situation,  the  most  perilous  and  frightful  in  which  it  il 
|)ossiblc  they  could  be  placed !  Such,  however,  must  be  tl 
consequence  of  the  house  joining  in  the  pledge  of  the  right  ba 
gentleman. 

Il  is  curious  to  observe  the  arguments  which  the  right  b* 
gentleman  and  his  friends  have,  on  this  occasion,  use<l  in  euppurt 
of  the  measures  they  wish  to  carry  into  effect.  One  would  t* 
tcm[>ted  to  think  that  the  right  hun.  gentleman  had  formed  t 
coalition  with  the  party  he  has  long  been  accustomed  to  rep"'* 
bate ;  a  parly  which  lately  attempted  lo  accumplii>h,  by  the  fmrt 
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of  arms,  what  is  now  endeavoured  to  be  brought  about  by  in- 
trigue— I  mean  the  United  Irishmen,  with  whom  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seems  to  be  perfectly  agreed  in  five  or  six  of  their 
leading  principles.  The  United  Irishmen  wished  to  destroy  the 
present  constitution  of  Ireland ;  this  is  also  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  United  Irishmen  declared  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  and  of  all  the 
miseries  with  which  that  country  had  been  afflicted.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  brought  forward  the  same  accusation  against 
them.  The  United  Irishmen  charged  the  legislature  of  their 
country  with  being  the  dupe  of  the  English  party :  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  following  their  example  on  this  point,  also  ascribes 
every  misrule,  every  error  of  government,  all  the  distractions, 
and  all  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  to  the  influence  of  a  British 
faction  over  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the 
faction  which  he  heads  there,  he  ascribes  this  influence ;  but  he 
has  asserted  that  it  was  exerted  by  one,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Portland  stood,  and  of  which  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Wyndham)  near  him  was  a  member.  He  has  told  us  that  that 
faction  made  a  tool  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  answer  its  own 
purposes ;  and  the  United  Irishmen  have  repeatedly  made  the 
same  assertion :  thus  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  evil.  They  are 
agreed  as  to  the  remedy,  for  they  both  prescribe  a  revolution — 
Ddanda  est  Carthago  is  the  maxim  of  both.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment, they  agree,  must  be  destroyed,  and  this  is  made  the  grand 
cure.  The  United  Irishmen  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have 
jMtiposed  to  apply  their  remedy,  however,  in  somewhat  a  differ- 
ent manner.  He  would  incorporate  a  few  of  the  representatives 
cf  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  British  parliament.  With  respect 
to  the  means  by  which  these  measures  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  they  are  also  very  much  alike.  The  United  Irishmen 
■aid,  *^  they  knew  better  what  was  good  for  Ireland  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Ireland  did  :"  the  right  hon.  gentleman *has 
said  the  same  thing  of  himself:  like  him,  too,  the  United  Irish- 
men did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  corruption  to  gain  their  ob- 
ject ;  they  resorted  to  force  and  intimidation ;  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  done  the  same.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  was,  that  the  United  Irishmen  conceiving  their  parliament 
to  be  the  mere  tools  of  England,  were  for  deposing  it,  and  setting 
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up  a  republican  form  of  government  with  foreign  assistance; 
while  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  for  merging  down  the  iridi 
representatiun  into  that  of  England.  His  plan,  as  well  as  thrtrs. 
proposes  the  extinguishing  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  ihr 
means  he  uses  to  insure  himself  success,  are  the  same  as  thow  in 
which  they  resorted.  The  question,  then,  which  we  have  no« 
to  consider  is,  whether  a  British  parliament  will  second  the  righi 
hon,  gentleman  in  his  project,  and  sanction  this  sitnilaritj  Iks 
tween  him  and  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion,  which  the  houH 
lately  so  much  deplored. 

It  was  once  observed  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  in  speaking  iil 
an  hon,  gentleman  in  this  house,  that  he  had  a  temper  su  pug- 
nacious and  so  obstinate,  that  if  he  saw  two  persons  fighting  in 
the  streets  he  would  never  think  of  separating  them,  but  would 
ratiier  insist  that  they  should  go  on  and  fight  it  out.  This  w»> 
said  by  an  amateur  of  the  art  of  pugilism,  at  a  time  when  that 
honourable  science  was  held  in  greater  repute  than  it  is  not. 
But  with  whatever  truth  it  may  have  been  said,  I  should  bi^ 
that  no  secretary  at  war  would  wish  to  see  a  legislative  battle  of 
the  kind  with  which  we  are  now  threatened,  but  that  be  wooU 
rather  wish  to  separate  the  combatants  when  he  should  kno* 
that  they  were  the  Iri^h  parliament  and  the  British  chancdbi 
of  the  exchequer.  Let  the  battle,  however,  be  fought  when  H 
may,  it  will  not  be  uniutc resting.  Each  partv  is  well  secondnl' 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  two  allies — corruptioo  «Dii 
intimidation.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  two  allies  also — hoiMiuT 
and  resolution — honour  to  resist  the  corruption,  and  resoluiioi' 
to  laugh  at  the  intimidation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  existence  of  Ireland  depends  up ' 
this  project  being  carried.  This  I  certainly  do  deny.  The  pn" 
position  has  not,  and  never  can  be  made  out ;  but  it  is  a  mdw- 
choly  consideration  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemuu  should  still  ob- 
Btinately  persist  in  his  scheme,  after  the  solemn  manner  in  wliif'^ 
it  has  been  rejected  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  :  and  after  h> 
knows  in  what  detestation  it  has  been  held  by  ti)e  great  majurii> 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tinue still  in  the  same  temper,  and  if  this  house  adopt  bit,  plan, 
the  people  of  Ireland  may  naturally  be  expected  to  resort,  a"'' 
they  ought  to  resort,  to  every  method  of  precaution  calcuUtnl 
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to  defeat  the  right  hon.  gentleman*8  scheme,  and  to  oppose  the 
mfluence  which  he  would  exercise  over  them  by  the  weight  and 
example  of  the  British  parliament. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  corruption  and  misgovemment 
of  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that 
these  imputations,  so  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  United 
Irishmen,  should  come  from  those  mouths  which  not  long  since 
poured  forth  eulogiums  on  that  very  parliament  which  they  now 
80  grossly  libel.  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  free  from  all  blame.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  never 
Delected  its  duty,  nor  over-stretched  its  power.  I  ascribe  to  it 
DO  infallibility ;  but  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  so  lately 
pronounced  that  parliament,  which  he  now  censures,  the  saviour 
of  Ireland — when  he  has,  through  the  medium  of  the  viceroy, 
ooDgratulated  them  on  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection,  and  on 
the  defeat  of  an  invading  enemy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  it  as 
■n  argument  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that,  after  giving 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  credit  for  doing  so  much  good  to  the 
country,  he  has  no  right,  and  indeed  he  cannot,  with  consistency, 
charge  them  with  corruption  and  misrule,  and  contend  that  this 
new  charge  of  his  shows  the  necessity  of  the  measures  he  wishes 
the  house  to  agree  to.  I  must  say,  however,  that  were  I  asked 
whether  the  parliament  of  Ireland  may  not  sometimes  have  fallen 
into  errors ;  whether  many  of  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  present 
lituation  of  Ireland,  and  much  of  the  distress  of  the  people, 
might  not  have  been  remedied  by  them  ?  these  are  propositions 
which  I  perhaps  should  not  be  inclined  to  deny ;  but  I  shall  al- 
ways contend  that  a  union  is  not  the  cure  for  the  evils  that  are 
complained  of,  and  that  a  British  legislature  can  never  correct 
the  political  defects,  or  remove  the  distresses  of  Ireland  so  well 
and  so  effectually  as  its  own  legislature.  To  maintain  his  posi- 
tion, the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  conrdemned  to  show  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  would  have  this  day  been  better  than  it  now  is, 
if  a  union  had  taken  place  at  a  former  period  :  he  must  prove  to 
us  that  the  adoption  of  his  measure  would  have  prevented  insur- 
rection, silenced  all  discontents,  united  all  the  discordant  inte- 
rests, and  conciliated  all  the  exasperated  feelings  and  irritable 
passions  of  the  country  ;  unless  he  do  this,  his  case  is  not  made 
out,  and  upon  this  ground  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  merits  of  the 
discussion. 
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Doiibtlesa  ihore  is  mucli  to  be  done  in  tlie  way  of  reform  and 
improvement  in  Ireland  ;  but  to  do  this  it  surely  is  not  neceuart 
to  puil  down  the  credit  and  authority  of  parliament.  I  should 
not  have  expected  this  conduct  from  the  right  hon.  gwidcnimi, 
whom  I  have  so  often  heard  declaim  against  all  hasty  alterations 
in  forms  of  government,  and  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  it 
proved  to  overthrow,  instead  of  propping  and  repairing.  andeDI 
institutions:  I  should  not  have  expected  that  lie  would  he  the 
first  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  Irish  parliament.  Bad  as  be 
has  represented  that  parliament,  and  however  blamahle  it  tniy 
have  been,  it  has  certainly  recovered  much  of  its  credit  anJ 
character  by  the  noble  stand  it  has  made  in  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  the  country. 

The  argument  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  frinHl 
used,  when  they  asserted  that  a  union  was  indispensable  lu  the 
continuation  of  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  I  can- 
not admit.  I  deny  what  has  been  so  positively  asserted,  that  "f 
have  no  alternative  but  division  and  separation,  or  union.  Th* 
real  alternative  is,  that  the  Irish  government  should  no  lunger 
continue  to  be  a  corrupt  English  job.  Is  it  meant  to  be  asaertti 
that  there  is  some  innate  d*;pravity  in  the  Irish  character  "hirh 
renders  them  unfit  to  have  a  parliament  of  their  own  ?  No,  the 
causeof  the  corruption  which  has  been  complained  of  isobviou*— 
the  government  of  Ireland  has  been  made  a  job  for  the  advanUjf 
of  English  ministers ;  this  is  the  corruption — this  is  the  evil  ihil 
has  pervaded  it  from  first  to  last ;  but  before  Ireland  be  reiiiiinJ 
to  surrrender  her  independence,  let  at  least  a  trial  be  made  "f 
what  can  be  done  by  an  honest  Irish  parliament — by  a  parlia- 
ment uninfluenced  by  a  British  minister— by  a  parliament  having 
the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland  for  its  object,  and  liwl:- 
ing  to  Irish  prosperity  and  Irish  gratitude  for  its  reward.  I/* 
it  not  be  a  parliament  looking  to  St-  James's  only,  but  one  th«l 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  country  constantly  Jn  view.  I4  J 
this  experiment  at  least  be  tried  before  the  annihilation  of  tlM  I 
Irish  parliament  be  proposed.  I  am  certain  that  nothing  can  bi  1 
done  in  this  way  which  would  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  boMh 
that  unite  the  two  countries:  and  I  deny  that  we  art-  driven  to 
the  alternatives  staled  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  In  the  |»- 
sillon  in  which  the  two  countries  arc  now  imprudently  placrd,  if 
there  were  a  disposition  to  separation,  that  dtsjvosition  tnii«l  l>: 
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greatly  increased.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  holds  out  that  Ire- 
land is  helpless  and  dependent :  he  threatens  the  country  with  a 
measure  that  it  detests,  and  drives  the  people  to  take  every  pre- 
caution against  the  corruption  and  the  intimidation  with  which  he 
menaces  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  displayed  much 
eloquence  in  describing  the  political  defects  of  the  government  of 
Ireland,  but  he  will  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  people  that 
all  the  advantages  he  promises  them  from  a  union  cannot  be  as 
fully  enjoyed  under  a  parliament  in  their  own  country.  It  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  that  it  is  not  possible  there  can  be  a  good  government  in 
Ireland.  The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  refutation.  On  a  former  occasion,  I  observed  that  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  such  as  would 
render  the  removal  of  their  legislature  fatal  to  their  industry,  and 
ruinous  to  the  nation.  Indeed,  it  is  my  confirmed  opinion,  t^t 
if  ever  there  was  a  country  in  which  a  tangible,  visible,  and  r^- 
dent  government  was  necessary,  that  country  is  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  Ireland  will  obtain  great 
commercial  advantages  in  consequence  of  a  union — why  not  give 
Ireland  these  advantages  without  a  union  ?  He  has  told  us  that 
the  situation  of  the  catholics  and  the  dissenters  will  be  improved ; 
but  he  has  not  said  why  these  ameliorations  must  not  take  place 
without  a  union.  If,  indeed,  Ireland  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
quered country,  then  there  is  an  end  to  all  arguments  of  this 
kind.     If  gentlemen  proceed   upon  this  principle,  they  should 

come  boldly  forward  and  state  it. 

I  have  already  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  detain  th^  house  by  any  farther  argument 
against  the  project  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  I  cannot 
help  noticing  a  very  singular  answer  which  was  given  to  one  of 
the  mo  t  important  objections  against  a  union.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  number  of  absentees.  This 
evil,  it  was  observed,  would  be  increased  by  a  union.  A  noble 
lord  has,  however,  asserted  that  a  union  would  not  increase  the 
number  of  absentees,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  make 
them  reside  more  on  their  estates  than  they  now  do.  He  contends 
that  the  importance  of  a  seat  in  the  imperial  legislature  will  make 
the  Irish  landlords  anxious  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  their 
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tenants.     This,  instead  of  conciliating,  seems  rather  calculatrd  tt 
insult  the  feelings  of  the  people.     They  were  to  be  told  when  4 
absentee  came  to  canvass,  that  he  was  not  now  soliciting  s 
in  the  puny  and  miserable  liouse  of  commons  of  their  own 
try,  but  ill  the  imperial  legislature :  this  is,  however,  a  vr 
gular  argument,  since  the  object  of  it  is  to  prove  that  m 
come  kinder  landlords  in    proportion  as  their  legislative 
places  them  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  tenants;  tbat  t 
will  be  better  neighbours,  in  consequence  of  only  visiting  ihl 
estates  once  in  twelve  months,  and  that  they  will  all  at  onc«  b 
come  humane,  generous,  and  benevolent,  from  the  worst  of  D 
tivea.     It  is  surely  no  great  compliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ii 
land,  to  state  that  they  are  only  likely  to  do  good  from  piotivct 
such  as  these.     The  noble  lord  must  certainly  have  a  very  Irigti 
idea  of  the  impression  that  will  be  made  upon  the  Irish  mcotbon 
v^en  they  enter  this  imperial  house.     He,  perhaps,  pictures  to 
himself  the  hundred  Irish  knights  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe :  he,  doubtless,  imagines  that  they  will  all  piwses* 
the  kind  of  diffidence  which  used  to  distinguish  the  former  si>eak- 
ers  of  this  house,  who  were  always  forced  into  the  chair,  until 
you,  sir,  set  another  example.     The  noble  lord  possibly  especU 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  order  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  force  ihf 
Irish  members  into  the  imperial  house,  and  that  they  will  be  ooo- 
fiiUnded,  that  they  will  actually  crawl  in  upon  all  fours;  and^ 
this  the  noble  lord  tells  us  will  make  them  kinder  landlords  ■ 
better  neighbours.     This  sort  of  argument  is  not  very  well  t 
culatcd  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Irish  :  it  would  ratb 
irritate  and  provoke  them ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  longerJ 
this ;  the  Irish  are  not  so  dull  and  stupid  a  race  as  not  to  ai 
tendency,  although  it  were  not  pointed  out  to  them.     I  » 
therefore  take  up  the  time  of  the  house  no  longer,  but  prac«d4 
make  the  motion  of  which  I  have  given  notice.     I  Itelieve  if 
are  few  that  will  not  agree  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution, 
contains  a  truism,  which,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  i 
ready  declared  he  would  oppose,  1  should  not  have  expected  I 
have  been  objected  to  by  any  one,  whether  their  wntinwtitti 
for  or  against  the  measure.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  ■ 
served  that  the  resolution  was  unnecessary  ;   I  trust  the  h 
will  be  of  a  different  opinion.     The  right  hon.  gentlen 
but  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  jKirliatnent,4 
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they  expected  any  infraction  of  the  constitution,  to  mark,  by  a 
solemn  resolution,  their  disapprobation  of  the  attempt,  following 
up  the  resolution  with  a  pledge,  that  if  the  attempt  should  be 
persisted  in,  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  those  who  sliould 
be  found  guilty. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved  the  following  resolutions:  — 
'*  That  no  measures  can  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  per. 
petuate  the  ties  of  amity  and  connection  now  existing  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  have  not  for  their  basis  the 
manifest,  fair,  and  free  consent  of  the  two  countries. 

*'  That  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
such  consent  and  approbation  in  either  country,  by  employing 
the  influence  of  government,  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  and 
intimidation,  is  an  enemy  to  his  Majesty  and  the  constitution.*' 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  previous  question,  and  upon  which  the  house  divided — 
«yn  141  ;  noes  25. 

A  debate  then  followed  on  a  motion  for  the  speaker  leaving  the  chair, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  after  having  resumed  the  question  at 
so  great  a  length  in  the  former  part  of  this  evening,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  have  troubled  them  again  ;  but  that  some  parts 
cf  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  speech,  in  answer  to  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Grey),  required  that  he  should  request  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  their  fallacy,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  promises  respecting  them.  He  then  showed  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  pledged  himself  to  answer  Mr.  Orey's 
speech,  and  had  but  slightly  touched  on  any  part  of  it — had 
charged  him  with  uttering  inconsistencies,  not  one  of  which  he 
had  been  able  to  point  out.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  noticed  some 
parts  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech  which  appeared  to 
him  very  extraordinary  ;  and  began  by  alluding  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  speech  first.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  union,  from  the  determination 
of  the  French  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  for  the  separation  of 
.the  two  countries ;  but  he  denied  that  the  measure  could  have 
the  desired  effect,  or  in  the  least  to  cause  the  French  to  desist  or 
relax  in  their  designs,  because  he  contended  that  the  French  had 
never  built  their  hopes,  in  the  smallest  degree,  on  the  separation 
of  the  two  legislatures,  as  had  been  inferred  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  all  along  rested  their  hopes 
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on  the  desires  and  discontents  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
If,  therefore,  these  resolutions,  were  pushed  forward  at  the  prt- 
sent  moment,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Irish  parliament,  a 
well  as  to  that  of  the  people,  the  French  would  have  greater 
cause  than  ever  to  resume  and  redouble  their  exertions,  and  to 
irritate  farther  the  minds  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  well  as  the  ]wr- 
liament,  on  the  subject  to  which  they  were  so  feelingly  alive;  anil 
woidd,  he  feared,  be  attended  with  the  most  mischievous  eon*e- 
quences.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  said,  had  built  his  argu- 
ment very  much  on  the  discontents  in  Ireland  being  founded  on 
the  excluded  situation  of  the  catholics,  and  had  held  it  out  liy 
the  way  of  lure,  thai  if  Ireland  came  under  the  regulation  of  in 
incorporated  an<)  imperial  parliament,  their  situation  might  bo 
altered  for  the  better.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  right  I 
gentleman's  argument,  another  part  of  his  speech  proved  h 
little  they  had  to  expect  on  that  head  :  for  he  had  sliown  li 
the  British  parliament,  without  the  same  excuse  of  that  I 
in  Ireland,  forming  three-fourths  of  the  community,  and,  theffrl 
fore,  without  the  dread  of  their  participation  of  equal  prinlcgn  [ 
with  the  protcstants  being  attended  with  that  danger  to  tlw  a 
premacy  of  the  protestant  interest,  had  acted  far  more  illiberallT 
towards  the  catholics  than  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  under  nil 
the  inequalities  attending  their  members,  had  ever  done.  He  thm 
asked  to  what  must  this  be  attributed.'  '*  To  the  iufluenc*." 
said  he,  "of  the  English  councils — can  it  be  attributed  to  the  Iri>)i 
parliament  ?"  He  denied  that  it  could  ;  for  it  was  e%-idcnt,  dur- 
ing the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  that  the  measured 
been  announced  as  intended  to  be  carried  into  efTect,  and  thai  tin.' 
Irish  parliament  had  never  shown  or  expressed  any  alarm  al  il. 
nor  any  intention  of  opposing  it ;  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  hiul  not 
that  noble  personage  been  bo  abruptly  and  unaccountably  n- 
called,  the  measure  would  have  passed  the  Irish  |HtrliamenI.  Tbt 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bundas)  has  said,  "  that  all  he  iri^ 
for  was  time  ;"  and  on  some  expression  of  countenance  or  motion 
of  body  which  had  been  made  by  him,  the  right  hon.  gentlenu 
had  inferred  that  he  meant  to  gain  time  fur  the  purposes  of  ft- 
ruption  or  intimidation.  He  confessed  (he  right  hon.  gentlwiw 
was  right  in  his  conjecture  ;  he  did  mean  so  ; — ho  did  interni  to 
signify  by  the  shrug,  or  whatever  other  gesture  he  used,  that  tW 
time  wished  for  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  meant  lo  1* 
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used  for  the  same  ends  and  purposes  as  had  been  effected  with  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  when  he  was  brought  off  from  his  opposition, 
without  which  the  Scotch  union  would  not  have  taken  place. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  *^  he  wished  to  treat  with 
Ireland  on  equal  terms  ;*'  but  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  denied  that  that 
was  possible  in  the  present  situation  of  Ireland — for,  surrounded 
as  they  were  with  English  troops,  which  were  said  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  defence,  and  depending,  as  it  had  been  said,  on  the 
British  parliament  for  the  continuance  of  their  commercial  ad- 
vantages, they  could  not  be  in  a  situation  to  give  a  free  assent. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  he  made  no  reflection  on  the 
Irish  parliament,  but  he  had  certainly  described  them  in  a  most 
confined  and  pitiful  point  of  view.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had,  however,  discovered  one  peculiar  privilege  with  which  Ire- 
land had  been  gifted  by  nature,  and  that  was,  she  was  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  With  this  extraordinary  advantage,  however,  he 
would  advise  the  Irish  parliament  to  give  up  the  narrow  and 
contracted  sphere  in  which  they  exercised  their  independence, 
in  order  to  expand  their  views,  and  enlarge  their  consequence  by 
transplanting  themselves  into  the  imperial  parliament,  where  they 
would  derive  so  many  advantages.  ^^  Yes,  sirs,^  said  he,  **  where 
they  will  derive  the  advantage  of  quitting  the  parliament  where 
their  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  turned  out  of  his  place  for 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  what  he 
deemed  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  be  transplanted  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  where  they  will  behold  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  whom  no  human  power  is  likely  to  turn  out  of  his 
ntuation."^  They  might,  perhaps,  have  the  farther  advantage  of 
being  transplanted  into  the  imperial  parliament,  of  coming  into 
an  equal  participation  of  the  share  in  £400,000,000  of  debt  owing 
by  this  country. — [Here  a  cry  of  "  No,  na"]  Mr.  Sheridan 
then  said,  that  after  what  he  had  many  times  heard  of  the  com- 
petence and  omnipotence  of  parliament,  there  was  no  safeguard 
that  he  knew  of,  after  the  lengths  the  argument  had  been  carried, 
that  could  be  depended  upon  against  their  breaking  or  annulling 
any  compact  they  might  at  any  time  choose  to  enter  into  on  that 
or  any  other  subject  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  very 
diffuse  in  describing  the  benefits  which  Scotland  haA  derived 
from  the  union ;  and,  indeed,  on  a  measure  which  professed  to 
have  for  its  object  the  effecting  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  a 
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nation  ;  tlie  Rpeech  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  had  one  vi 
eligible  feature — it  was  fraught  with  a  considerable  degree 
pleasantry  and  good  humour.  But  this  good  humour  and  \\\a- 
gantry  mi^ht  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  houM 
into  an  upiiiion  that  the  question  was  not  of  that  serious  and  im< 
portant  nature  which  it  ought,  in  hia  opinion,  to  be  viewed  ht 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  very  facetiously,  in  leaning  over 
the  table,  favoured  the  house  with  the  recitals  of  several  predic- 
tions of  a  Lord  Belhaven,  in  one  of  which  he  says,  "  that  Molbtf 
Caledonia  was  stabbeil  by  Julius  C^sar.  Now,"  said  he,  "  Lord 
Belhaven  might  have  remembered  that  Julius  Ctesar  was  atobbej 
by  Brutus :  and  supposing  that  Mother  Caledonia  was  about  tl 
l)e  stabbed  by  her  sons,  he  might  have  confined  her  assassinatid 
to  the  stabbing  of  Julius  Csesar ;  but  that  he  could  predict  tbi 
Mother  Catedunia  would  be  stabbed  by  Julius  Ciesar,  waa  tm^ 
preposterous."  From  this  inaccuracy,  he  thought  he  might  fiirl] 
infer,  that  there  was  not  much  truth  in  the  statements  of  the  rigl 
hoo.  gentleman,  relative  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Pretender.  Thi 
right  hon. gentleman  had  said,  "that  he  had  been  obliged  tosttiU 
out  a  part  of  it  which  proraihed  a  repeal  of  (he  union,"  On  h 
asking  him  acrot^s  the  table,  if  it  was  true  f  the  right  hon.  gM 
tleman  had  answered,  "  he  had  read  it  somewhere:.''  Now,  tfj 
Mr,  Sheridan,  I  have  been  frequently  credibly  informed,  (bat  tl 
fact  was  exactly  the  reverse.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  IM 
land  may  receive  all  these  benefits  without  a  union  ;  and  to  pnn 
this,  he  had  unly  to  appeal  to  the  rapid  and  incalculable  growl 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Iriah  commerce  since  she  had  gniM 
her  political  independence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ■ 
lerted  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  trifling;,  I 
it  amounted  only  to  five;  but  he  contended  that  when  thenaiul 
of  that  majority,  consisting  of  the  men  it  was  composed  of,  a 
trasted  with  the  minority,  composed  of  placemen,  it  was  a  pro 
gious  and  weighty  majority  indeed.  He  then  proceeded  ton 
ticc  what  had  recently  fallen  from  Mr.  Dundas,  relative  to  tf 
motion  made  by  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  and  denied  the  rigl 
hon.  gentleman's  inference,  that  it  was  rejected.  He  contendil 
that  it  was  only  withdrawn,  and  that  upon  the  argument  0^ 
'*  why  pftsH  il  at  this  moment,  when  it  may  be  entirely  uKtets^ 
The  Knglish  minister  will  think  of  pressing  this  business,  a 
he  knows  the  decision  of  (he  Irish  parliament ;  for  the  p 
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therefore,  do  not  urge  the  questioD.*'  On  this,  said  Mr.  Sheridan, 
the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  but  when  the  intention  of  the  minis- 
ter comes  to  be  known,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  imme- 
diately resumed.  I  now  come,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  a  point 
which  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  on  the  present  occasion — I 
mean  the  competency  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  me  has  talked  of  '*  a 
sovereignty  in  abeyance  in  the  people,"  and  denied  it  on  the  ground 
that,  if  it  was  allowed,  all  the  acts  passed  by  the  parliament,  such 
•s  the  septennial  act,  the  act  of  union,  &c.,  are  nullities — that  you, 
air,  sitting  in  that  chair,  are  a  usurper ;  that  we  are  all  usurpers 
who  hold  seats  in  this  house.  Sir,  I  deny  this  doctrine ;  I  say 
there  is  a  sovereignty  in  abeyance  in  the  people ;  and  if  there  is 
not,  I  contend  that  the  present  family  on  the  throne  are  usurpers 
— the  practice  of  the  revolution  clearly  shows  the  force  of  the 
argument.  When  James  II.  abdicated  the  crown,  the  parliament 
did  not  proceed  to  do  any  act  of  itself  for  settling  the  crown,  but 
expressly  called  a  convention,  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
and  fifty  commoners  were  invited  to  attend.  All  the  members 
who  had  sat  in  the  parliament  of  Charles  IL  were  also  sum- 
moned ;  and  every  step  which  could  be  taken  in  the  then  press- 
ing exigency  of  affairs,  was  actually  taken  to  show  that  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  crown  was  in  the  people,  and  in  them  only. 
Mr.  Sheridan  urged  his  part  of  the  argument  with  great  force 
and  ability  in  several  points  of  view,  and  concluded  by  moving 
hearty  negative  to  the  speaker^s  leaving  the  chair. 

Tike  house  divided— for  the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair  149 ;  against  it  24. 


February  11. 
UNION    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN   WITH    IRELAND. 

Mr,  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  house  going  into  a  committee  for 
iks  further  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  message,  which  being  read,  and  the 
speaker  having  moved  that  the  same  be  taken  into  consideration, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  at 
present  to  oppose  the  speaker'^s  leaving  the  chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  house  resuming  the  consideration  of  his 
Majesty'^s  message.  He  did,  indeed,  understand  that  an  hon. 
friend  of  his,  now  in  the  country,  had  an  intention  of  coming 
down  to  the  house  for  that  purpose.    The  severity  of  the  wea- 
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tlier  had,  however,  probably  prevented  him  from  executing  llint 
intcniiun.  Had  tliat  hoii.  friend  been  present,  he  should  crt- 
tainly  have  thought  it  inciirabent  upon  him  to  give  him  all  the 
support  in  his  power;  because,  from  every  account  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  proceedings  o(  the 
people  and  parliament  of  Ireland,  since  the  subject  of  union  had 
been  first  agitated,  he  felt  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  wmI  btt 
neficial  service  he  could  perform  for  both  countries  would  be  U 
throw  every  jKi^sible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  resuludoa 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentlemim 
Bui  having  already,  on  several  occasions,  argued  at  consideraU 
length  against  the  principle  of  the  measure,  it  certainly  n 
his  intention,  in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  friend,  to  oppose  thC 
house  going  into  a  committee.  He  only  rose  at  present  to  n 
an  instruction  to  the  committee,  which  he  conceived  to  be  stricllj; 
consistent  with  the  oliject  of  his  Majesty's  message,  and  likely  fth 
accomplish  that  object  in  &  more  effectual  mode  than  that  of  $ 
union.  He  was  apprized  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  suggest  il 
the  committee  any  other  plan  for  consolidating  the  interest  of  d 
British  empire,  and  healing  the  distractions  of  Ireland,  than  tl 
which  had  been  avowed  by  the  minister ;  for,  though  the  h« 
had  twice  decided  that  the  speaker  should  leave  the  chair  upc 
the  question  of  going  into  the  committee,  the  project  of  unia 
had  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  either  the  committee  or  iheb 
But  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  he  chose  the  present  time  ft 
bringing  it  forward,  as  it  might  have  the  effect  of  preventiag li 
farther  discussion  of  a  project  which  every  consideration  of  soud 
l»licy  induced  him  to  deprecate.  As  the  right  hon  gentlenti 
however,  was,  by  the  forms  of  the  house,  entitled  to  a  pre-audi 
ence,  he  would  not  now  go  into  any  detail  of  argument  I 
that  the  instruction  he  intended  to  move  wag  such  as  the  hoil 
ought  to  adopt,  but  would  merely  state  it  as  a  proposition  vhi 
was  fairly  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  TU 
proposition  was  no  less  than  that  all  the  advantages  which  n 
professed  to  be  expected  from  a  union,  would  be  more  ceriainl' 
attained  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  setting  theexamplef 
abolishing  all  civil  incapocilies  on  account  of  rcligiouA  diktl 
lions  He  did  not  mean  that  any  should  be  taken  for  that  pi 
pose,  which  should  have  the  appearance  of  trenching  upon  tl 
independence  of  the  lnt>h  i^rliament ;  on  the  cnntmry,  he  hi 
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tjtkeu  care  to  word  his  motion  so  as  to  avoid  any  such  construc- 
tion. He  intended  that  its  operation  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  force  of  example,  which,  aided  by  the  stronger  necessity  that 
existed  for  lis  application  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  speedily  incline  the 
independent  legislature  of  that  country  to  its  spontaneous  adop- 
tion. He  did  not  conceive  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  upon 
an  impartial  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  would  contend  that 
the  time  was  improper  for  such  a  measure.  Whether  its  fiiness 
at  the  present  crisis  would,  or  would  not,  be  disputed,  it  possessed 
this  recommendation  at  least,  that  it  was  considered  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  in  179^'  to  be  a  measure  of  prudence,  safety, 
and  indispensable  necessity.  To  anticipate  any  general  objec- 
tion that  might  be  made  to  it,  he  would  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  declaration  of  a  noble  earl,  as  expressed  in  a  passage  or  two 
of  a  publication  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  which  that  noble  earl  offered  to  prove  in  the  house  of 
lords. —  [Here  Mr.  Sheridan  read  ao  extract  from  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam^s  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle,  stating  the  agreement  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  opinion,  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  catholics  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  though  it  was  thought  more  advisable  to  delay  the 
measure  until  a  period  of  greater  tranquillity,  yet  that,  if 
brought  forward,  he  was  authorised  to  give  it  a  handsome  sup- 
port on  the  port  of  government.]  Thus  the  measure  which  he 
wished  to  be  given  in  instruction  to  the  committee,  was  then 
coitfddered  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him  to  be  consonant  to 
the  principles  of  sound  policy  and  justice;  and,  if  pressed  by 
the  catholics,  was  to  receive  the  handsome  support  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  He  would  be  glad  to  know,  whether  the 
events  which  had  since  happened  in  that  distracted  country,  and 

illl  of  which  had  been  predictetl  by  Earl  Fitzwilham,  were  not 
inch  as  to  induce  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  regret,  from  the 
liottom  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  not  permitted  the  measure  to 
Ibe  brought  forward  at  that  time.  If  he  should  say,  after  wit.- 
SeasiDg  the  melancholy  and  alarming  consequences  of  the  recall 
of  that  nobleman,  that  he  still  felt  no  regret  at  the  proceeding  of 
the  British  cabinet,  the  house  and  the  whole  country  would  cer- 
tainly hear  that  avowal  with  astonishment.  Considerations  of 
much  weightier  im}mrtance  than  any  that  could  arise  from  mere 
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curiosity,  required  thut  tlie  right  hon.  gentlemsn  shoiilil  explain 
the  motives  of  that  sudden  change  in  his  sentiments.  If  he  coulil 
judge  by  his  present  gestures,  indeed,  be  seemed  to  indicate  ihat 
there  had  been  no  change.  The  natural  inference  then  was,  tint 
when  he  appeared  to  countenance  the  scheme  of  emancipation, 
be  never  entertained  any  idea  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  and 
thst  he  sent  over  Lord  FilzwiUiam  merely  to  dupe  the  Irish 
catholics  for  a  time,  to  suit  bis  own  purpose.  To  this  conclu- 
sion, however,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  accede,  for  it  would  incur  a  much  stronger  impu- 
tation on  his  character  than  an  acknowledgment  that  he  hod 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  question  of  emancipation,  iu  cons& 
quence  of  unfitness  of  time,  or  change  of  circumstances.  But 
either  he  must  submit  to  that  imputation,  or  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  him  to  show  very  strong  reasons  for  suddenly  abandoning 
a  measure  which,  on  the  same  noble  authority,  he  was  staled  tD 
have  admitted  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  British  empire  tbn 
anything  that  could  happen  short  of  union.  This,  by  the  wn 
was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  union  was  hinted  at,  nspre 
able  to  catholic  emancipation ;  and  showed  how  long  the  pre 
project  had  been  floating  in  his  mind,  though  he  had  not  lilt  n 
found  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  ur^gS 
Had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  attempted  to  prove  that  nil  tf 
efforts  of  the  Irish  parbament  would  be  ineffectual  to  the  e 
tinction  of  religious  feuds  and  political  discontents ;  had  ] 
shown  that  the  parliament  itself  was  hostile  to  its  propoaal,  oj 
that  the  opposition  to  it  among  the  Protestant  classes  of  Ireland 
was  so  general,  as,  if  it  were  persisted  in.  to  produce  those  very 
evils  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent ;  then  would  it  be  tbougbt 
no  ways  surprising  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  nor  would  be 
have  any  reason  to  disavow  the  change.  But  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  he  would  use  any  such  arguments  ns  these,  in  opposi- 
tion to  liie  strong  evidence  of  facta.  The  primary  uhjfvl  of 
Lord  Fitzwillifim's  attministration  was,  from  the  first  momeul  t( 
his  landing  in  Ireland,  avowed  to  be  the  complete  eniandpatiua 
of  the  catholics.  It  was  Ivdowii  by  every  member  of  the  Iriih 
parliament,  and  to  every  man  in  the  country :  it  was  etjually 
well  known  that  it  constituted  the  avowed  ground  of  Lord  Fitx- 
william'»  recall;  and  yet  so  far  was  it  from  exciting  I beir  displea- 
sure, that  there  never  was  u  lord  lieutenant  who  left  Ir^d 
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xinipanied  with  testimonies  of  more  general  regret  for  his  de- 
I  than  Lord  Filzwilliam,     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 

jadly  stated,  that  it  was  frivolous  to  assert  that  the  settlement 
of  I7B2  was  iinal.  or  to  suppose  that  it  was  then  intended  that 
the  conn(?ction  between  the  two  countries  should  be  entirely  left 
upon  that  footing,  that  the  evils  which  had  since  arisen  could  be 
no  otherwise  radically  cured  than  hy  a  union,  and  that  this  re- 
medy, if  not  adopted  now,  might  be  put  off  ad  Grtscas  halendtu. 
Was  it  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  abandoning  all  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  the  free  consent  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  considering 
their  rej>resentatives  as  worthy  of  being  put  in  strait  waistcoats, 
he  would  {)roceed  at  once  to  cram  it  down  their  throats  ?  He 
had  said,  that  he  wished  to  wait  for  a  moment  of  cahn,  when  the 
irritation  occasioned  by  the  first  view  of  the  measure  should 
subside,  and  its  many  udvanlages  could  I>e  impartially  con- 
sidered :  yet  his  conduct  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  prin- 
ciple, for  he  loudly  talked  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
remedy.  There  was  an  opposition  between  his  professions  and 
proceedings,  which  was  apparently  inexplicable.  If  the  right 
hon.  gcntluman  would  avow  that  ht  designed  to  carry  it  by 
coercion,  his  anxiety  to  have  his  resolutions  carried  would  then 
excite  no  surprise.  But  if  it  was  bis  real  intention  to  wait  fur 
the  result  of  calm  and  temperate  discussion  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, what  security  could  he  give  that  the  adoption  of  it  would 
not  equally  be  put  off  ad  Grcecas  halendas  ?  The  remedy  of 
an  union  was  then  contingent  and  precarious,  if,  indeefl,  there 
remained  any  hope  of  its  being  adojited.  But  that  which  his 
motion  contained  was  of  present  use,  and  whether  applied  by 
the  British  parliament  or  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  he  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  Irish  house  of 
I  would  resume  the  consideration  of  the  measure,  in  a 
I  and  dispassionate  temper.  He  likewise  entertained  the 
I  expectation.     It  was  not  very   likely,  indeed,  that  they 

luld  take  it  up  again  with  much  fervour,  when  they  reflected 
upon  the  strange  terms  that  had  been  used  in  that  Iiouse  as  ap- 
plicable tu  their  proceedings,  such  as  intoxication,  wolves,  &c. 
But  he  hoped  they  would  re-consider  those  prejudices  which  led 
ihem  to  reject  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  and  generously  admit 
them  to  a  share  of  the  little  they  had  in  their  power  to  give. 
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He  hoped  they  would  reflert,  that  catholic  exclusion  was  l! 
cause  of  their  own  weakness,  and  had  been  made  a  reasmi  « 
wresting  from  them  their  independence.  Such  were  his  espccU 
lions  from  the  fair  and  manly  manner  id  which  Mr.  Barriogtonol 
several  uther  members  had  confessed  their  former  errors.  Tl 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  well  seem  surprised  at  this  publ 
confession  of  error;  for  certainly  it  could  not  be  laid  to  fa 
charge,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  recantation  in  words,  liol 
ever  frequently  he  had  done  so  in  deeds.  He  hoped  the  Iri 
parliament  would  reflect  upon  how  little  they  could  impart  fl 
the  catholic,  which  was  no  more  than  the  power  of  sitting  wid 
themselves,  and  being  admitted  to  a  share  of  a  few  offices;  ai 
to  this  would  join  the  reflection  that  Britain  and  Ireland  we 
now  almost  the  only  countries  in  Europe  where  civil  esclu^ 
was  still  maintained  on  account  of  religious  distinctions.  The 
would  reflect,  that  if  the  Irish  catholic  acquired  the  j: 
of  property,  it  mu^t  he  through  the  medium  of  that  indust] 
which  would  civilize  his  habits,  and  fit  him  for  becoming  t 
peaceful  and  valuable  member  of  the  community.  When  tlMJt 
dispassionately  viewed  the  effects  that  had  arisen  in  many  putt  " 
of  the  continent  from  the  abolition  of  religious  feuds  ;  when  tbcy 
reflected,  tliat  in  some  of  them  the  two  great  sects  of  protescanlt 
and  catholics  harmonised  so  far  as  to  have  a  regular  interchange 
of  worship,  and  that  in  all  questions  of  civil  policy  their  inte 
were  invariably  united,  he  hoped  they  would  cast  off  those  d 
surd  prejudices  which  induced  them  to  consider  their  cath  ' 
brethren  as  the  advocates  of  foreign  supremacy  in  their  c 
well  as  religious  concerns.  They  would  particularly  see  the  d 
surdity  of  entertaining  any  fears  from  what  a  {mpe  could  dorf 
this  time  of  day.  Wretched  and  abandoned  as  was  the  pre 
situation  of  that  old  man,  he  was  convinced,  that  if  any  p 
were  to  inform  him  that,  in  any  land  in  the  Atlantic  Ocnn,  ll 
dread  of  his  authority  had  been  made  the  pretext  for  excludil| 
more  than  three  millions  of  men  from  the  most  valuable  priii' a 
leges  of  civil  existence,  he  would  feel  some  consolation  that  tl 
misery  to  which  himself  was  now  reduced,  deprived  their  a 
pressors  of  that  argument.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Ihey  « 
re-consider  the  question,  but  he  had  as  little  doubt  that  the  d 
feet  would  not  be  favourable  to  a  union.  He  had  no  doubt  thi 
they  would  see  they  were   now  brought  to  the  altemalive  4 
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sacrificing  either  their  independence  or  their  prejudices;  that 
they  must  make  either  a  union  of  affection  and  interests  with  the 
catholics,  or  enter  into  a  false  and  hollow  union  with  England. 
He  hoped  the  time  was  now  come  when,  forgetful  of  their  party 
differences,  the  seeds  of  animosity  would  be  for  ever  extirpated 
from  the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  when  the  protestant  would, 
stretch  forth  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  dry  up  the  tears,  and 
pour  balm  into  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  catholic  brother. 
He  felt  a  firm  conviction  that  a  union  like  this,  while  it  rung 
the  departing  knell  of  religious  discord  and  religious  broil, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  if  cherished  and  matured  by  a  wise  co- 
operation, tend  more  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  any  other  that  could  be  suggested. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  house  with  any  farther  arguments, 
but  would  conclude  with  moving — 

**  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  consider  how 
far  it  would  be  consistent  with  .justice  and  policy,  and  conducive 
to  the  general  interests,  and  especially  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  empire,  were  civil  incapacities,  on  account 
of  religious  distinction,  to  be  done  away  throughout  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.*** 

Mr.  Pitt  replied.  The  speaker  observed  that  if  the  house  were  of  opinion  that 
Ifte  tenor  of  his  Mqjesty's  message  did  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  the  motion, 
to  dueuss  it  at  present  was  certainly  irregular.  If  on  theother  hand  it  did  come 
within  the  power  of  the  committee,  it  was  not  regular  as  at  present  worded.  It 
wms  necessary  that  some  such  words  as  "  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  commit^' 
tee  in  the  first  instance,*'  8fe. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  with- 
draw his  motion  for  the  present,  but  he  would  assent  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  in  his  power  to 
make  some  comments  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  He  thought  it  very  strange  language  to 
tell  a  member  of  that  house,  that  he  was  not  serious  in  the  argu- 
ments which  he  pressed  upon  its  attention.  But  probably  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  only  ascribed  to  him  what  he  felt  to  be 
too  much  the  habit  of  his  own  mind,  and  what  he  thought  to 
be  more  general  than  he  would  find  upon  candid  examination. 
Nothing  C0uld  be  more  silly  than  to  say  that  he  attacked  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament.  This  was  a  very  strange 
comment  upon  his  motion,  by  a  man  who  had  himself  brought 
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forward  resolutions  tending  to  procure  a  total  surrender  of  that 
independence.  He  had  argued  that  it  was  unsafe  to  grant  c^ 
tholic  emancipation  without  union.  He  would  then  ask,  »h] 
he  had  authorized  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  promise  it — why  he  had 
raised  that  expectation  in  the  minds  of  the  catholics,  of 
fallacy  of  which  he  had  since  endeavoured  to  convince  th«n  bf 
a  system  of  cruel  massacre  and  torture  of  everv  dcnominatim  f— 
(Here  a  cry  of  "hear,  hear.")  —  He  would  repeat  it,  thai  hi 
considered  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  those  who  had  m 
ported  him  with  a  mercenary  confidence,  as  the  authors  of 
the  calamities  which  had  befallen  that  unliappy  country. 
("Hear,  hear.")— The  house,  in  adopting  his  motion,  woulf 
only  repeat  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  I7W 
and  give  greater  effect  to  the  pledge  which  they  had  then  gi^'et. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  at  prfr 
sent  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  the  subject,  though  ht 
should  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  bring  it  forward  in 
other  way. 

Mr.  Shfridan't  nwtion  vat  put  <nd  negalivti  withoni  a  dteUitn. 

Mr.  Pill  ntti  mwtd  Ikal  lh«  ipeaker  lemt  tke  chah;  /I  Male  aimi 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  was  surprised  to  see  so  much  pains  rw 
ployed  to  prove  thai  there  existed  a  pledge  to  do  soniethiog! 
farther,  in  consequence  of  the  adjustment  of  1702,  as  be  coutf 
not  discover  that  ministers  could  derive  any  aid  to  their  arf 
ment  by  fixing  such  a  pledge  on  the  parliament  of  either 
try.  It  appeared  to  him  rather  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
gument  they  maintained,  a.i  parliament  would  not  be  so  frre 
act  as  if  there  had  been  no  pledge.  This  house  had  recognit 
Ireland  to  be  independent  by  an  act  as  solemn  ns  the  bill 
rights;  the  Irish  address,  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  b(Hi«r, 
declared,  that  their  separate  legislature  was  esseniini  to  theif 
liberties ;  and  was  it  consistent  then  to  enter  on  the  journal*  ■ 
set  of  resolutions  directly  contrary  to  the  privileges  which  (ht 
Irish  perlianienl.  in  its  former  resolution,  declares  its  detcntitna- 
tion  to  maintain.  It  appeared,  that  ministers  themnelveii  had 
not  thought  anything  of  the  kind  now  represented  as  nernsan 
to  l>e  done.  When  an  unforeseen  case  did  occur  in  a  cauaein 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  which  provision  wn*  made,  onrf 
the  hilt  brought  in  for  the  purpose  showed  the  understanding 
ott  the  subject,  for  it  was  a  bill  tu  settle  such  points  a*  hsvr 
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arisen,  or  may  anse,  to  puintfl  of  It^gislatioD  and  judicature,  why 
did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  then,  tliat  he  thought  bo 
much  necessary  to  complete  what  was  done  in  178:J  ?  In  1785, 
when  the  commercial  propositions  were  brought  forward,  nothing 
was  represented  as  necessary  but  tonimercial  regulations.  When 
told  that  tile  fourth  proposition  did  affect  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  he  denied  that  such  was  its  nature,  and  even  added, 
that  if  it  could  he  liable  to  such  a  construction,  he  rather  would 
abandon  the  plan  and  its  advantages  than  raise  a  doubt  upon 
that  subject.  Now,  however,  he  had  discovered  a  necessity  for 
something  more,  which  for  sixteen  years  he  had  overlooked, 
though  repeated  occasions  had  occurred  to  draw  forth  his  opi- 
nions. He  found  now,  indeed,  that  Ireland  was  in  his  power, 
and  the  time  favourable  for  his  scheme.  Notwithstanding  the 
fine  words  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  time  chosen  for  the 
attempt  justitied  the  comparison  which  had  been  made  to  the 
prtx;eedings  of  France.  The  right,  hon.  gentleman,  indeed,  had 
found  out,  that  those  who  opposed  him  laboured  under  a  charge 
which  had  never  before  been  deemed  serious.  Those  who  dif- 
fered fn)m  him  were  disreputable  for  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  out  of  office.  It  seems  they  ought  to  throw  a  veil  over 
every  part  of  life  but  that  which  had  been  sjjent  in  office.  The 
I  right  hoD.  gentleman,  and  his  friends  about  him,  would  no 
HiHibt  approach  their  latter  end  with  complacency  in  the  recol- 
Htction  of  a  well-spent  life,  in  which  there  were  so  few  blots  and 
stains  of  opposition  ;  but  they  ouglit  to  be  content  to  enjoy  this 
happiness  without  reproaching  others  with  their  misfortune  in 
being  excluded  from  the  satisfaction  of  an  oflicial  career.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  ofTeiided  with  the  comparison  to  the  con- 
duct of  France  with  regard  to  Switzerland  ;  but  in  the  odium  of 
tliat  comparison,  he  begged  leave  to  share  with  his  hon.  friend,  for 
in  principle  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  the  same 
as  the  most  Jacobinical  proceedings  of  the  directory.  He  was 
not  awed  by  the  sounding  eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
as  lie  liad  so  often  found,  that  in  proportion  as  his  argument  was 
weak,  he  endeavoured  to  cover  its  defects  by  lofty  words.  What 
was  the  case?  Were  a  French  declaimer,  with  an  hundredlli 
part  of  the  right  hon,  gentleman's  powers,  to  review  the  history 
of  Ireland,  might  he  not  plausibly  represent,  that  after  two  hun- 
1  year*  oppression,  the  independence, of  Ireland  is  at  last  re- 
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cognised  in  17B2  ?  that  under  the  advice  of  British  minislen  i<' 
affairs  has  been  so  conducted,  that  in  sixteen  years  it  was  left  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  unable,  as  was  represented,  to  prated 
itself  either  against  foreign  force  or  domestic  disaiTection ;  the 
minister  then  sends  40,000  troops  lo  her  aid,  which  she  receive 
with  gratitude,  till  at  last  Ireland  is  told  that  she  must  incor- 
porate with  Great  Britain  !     Would  not  this  be  represented  a«  i 
fraud  to  abuse  the  weakness  of  Ireland  for  the  destruction  of 
her  independence?     It  was  said,  indeed,  that  no  force  was  lobe 
used  ;  that  lier  free  consent  would  l>e  required.      This  countTT, 
however,  was  to  claim  the  privilege  of  judging  when  Ireland 
was  free  to  judge  for  herself;  she  was  to  be  considered  as  raid 
and  intoxicated  till  she  acceded  to  the  proposition  which  «c 
thought  it  necessary  for  her  interests.     In  principle,  this  was  the 
same  as  the  conduct  of  France  so  much  reprobated.     It  was  n 
thing  to  say  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  if  that  g 
thrust  upon  her  by  compulsion — intimidation  of  every  kind  « 
used  to  effect  the  object.     Every  placeman  who  dared  to  valj 
according  to  his  own  judgment  was  deprived  of  his  place,  I 
degraded  still  fartiier,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleniau  representa 
by  being  turned  out  of  office.      When  such  motives  were  < 
dressed  to  men's  minds,  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  viewsof 
the  minister,  it  was  a  mockery  to  say  that  no  corruption  s 
timidation  were  used.     An   hon.  gentlemen  took  oiTencc  at  tl 
supposition  of  a  mercenary  support  ;  but  without  ascribing  mo- 
tives lo  the  conduct  of  members  of  parliament,  it  so  hap)>eiid  diit 
many  of  those  who  joined  the  minister  for  the  support  of  the  win 
had  got  their  job,  their  place,  or  pension.     He  did  not  &ay  tl 
these  were  the  motives,  they  might  be  the  consequences  of  a 
duct;  but  it  might  have  been  better  if  many  gentlemen  I 
not  given  such  suspicion  of  their  sincerity  when  they  Kpoke  i 
much  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and  the  disiotei 
of  their  support  of  the  minister.     The  case  of  Mr.  Bui 
his  election  for  Bristol,  in  consequence  of  voting  for  a 
tain  commercial  advantages  to  Ireland,  was  represent 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Kyder)  as  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  ^ 
parliament  of  this  country,  because  the  advantages  in  tjue« 
were  granted  by  a  British  parliament ;  but  when  the  ciraui 
stances  of  the  times,  and  the  conduct  iif  the  volunteers  of  In 
were  cunsideretl,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  so  much  nititoo  H 
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extol  the  generosity  of  the  country  on  that  occasion.  In  reply  to 
what  was  said  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  retracting  the 
pledge  given  to  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  confessions  of  the  conspirators  in  that  country,  and  of  a  per- 
son in  particular,  described  as  his  (Mr.  Sheridan^s)  friend,  and  a 
reference  to  the  testimonies  at  Maidstone.  This  was  a  subject, 
the  discussion  of  which  he  was  desirous  rather  to  take  up  than 
avoid.  He  had  seen  many  attempts  made  out  of  doors  at  least 
to  implicate  those  who  gave  evidence  at  Maidstone  in  the  guilt  of 
Mr.  O^'Connor.  Had  those  who  are  supposed  to  influence  the 
ministerial  press  of  this  country  been  distinguished  by  the  least 
candour,  they  would  have  drawn  a  quite  different  inference  from 
that  occurrence  from  that  which  they  had  laboured  to  enforce. 
It  was  evident  from  the  very  paper,  a  connection  with  which  was 
the  guilt  imputed  to  Mr.  O'Connor  at  Maidstone,  that  the  per- 
sons who  gave  evidence  to  his  character  were  those  least  likely 
to  favour  the  designs  of  France,  and  who  had  the  least  to  expect 
had  their  projects  succeeded.  It  proved  that  there  was  one  spirit 
and  one  feeling  in  the  country,  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy.  Such  was  the  comment  which  that  event  naturally  sug- 
gested ;  but  a  quite  difi*erent  construction  had  been  studiously 
given  to  it  He  should  confine  himself  to  the  evidence  he  himself 
had  given  on  O'^Connor'^s  trial.  He  did  not  retract  that  evidence, 
and  he  called  upon  a  learned  gentleman  who  had  been  present  at 
the  trial,  to  point  out  any  inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  He 
knew  that  Mr.  0*Connor  always  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  any  in- 
terference of  foreign  force  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and  his  mind 
seemed  so  much  impressed  with  the  superior  grievances  of  Ire- 
land, that  he  would  not  admit  that,  on  the  comparison,  England 
had  any  cause  whatever  to  complain.  He  might  have  differed 
from  Mr.  O'^Connor  respecting  the  remedy  that  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  situation  of  Ireland  ;  but  upon  that  point  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  say  anything.  The  learned  gentlemen,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  both  as  lawyers  and  as  gentlemen,  had  forborne 
to  put  to  him  any  question  respecting  that  point,  because  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  charge  at  Maidstone,  and 
because  they  were  not  disposed  to  perplex  him  by  any  irrelevant 
question.  Mr.  O'Connor  never  had  made  him  his  confidant. 
He  knew  too  well  his  opinion  respecting  foreign  interference, 
to  give  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  thing  which  he  (Mr. 
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O'Connor)  could  encourage,  Wilh  respect  to  the  provocat 
of  Ireland  lo  pursue  any  particular  mode  of  reMRtance,  he  shtri 
say  nothing;  it  was  enough  to  say,  that  he  neier  could  pcm 
Ireland  to  he  seized  on  us  a  post  from  which  tliis  country  mulil 
be  attacked.  He  might  pity  the  hardships  of  Ireland,  btii,  ai  sn 
Englishman,  he  could  never  RufFer  the  enemy  to  obtain  such  a 
favourable  point  from  which  to  direct  their  attack  againiit  our 
existence  as  a  nation.  Such  was  his  answer  to  the  insinuation* 
thrown  out,  and  which,  from  the  manner  and  tone,  he  had  reawn 
to  suppose,  were  in  a  particular  manner  levelled  agaiRF^t  himwlf- 
To  return  to  the  subject  then — to  the  fatal  policy  which  dicUtd 
the  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  was  to  be  attributed  the  cnlamilin 
by  which  Ireland  had  been  distracted.  It  was  a  matter  of  nn 
light  importance.  Those  who  advised  that  fatal  step  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  consequences.  The  retraction  of  that  concessinn 
which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  authorised  to  support,  had  prepami 
the  catholics  for  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  late  disturhamw. 
Ministers  had  been  challenged  by  the  noble  earl  to  deny  that  ilw 
point  was  arranged,  and  that  he  went  over  with  conciliation  to 
the  catholics  as  a  leading  object  of  his  policy.  But  it  wasf«id, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  was  not  the  object  of  thr 
conspiration  ;  but  coidd  it  be  denied  that  the  discontents  of  tlif 
catholics  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  conspirators  promolwl 
their  own  purposes  .''  the  conspirators  had  shown  that  iHfT 
feared  concession  as  likely  to  frustrate  their  hop<^s,  and  rejoiwl 
in  the  irritation  which  the  disappointment  had  produced.  'fVj 
were  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  a»  Ml- 
culated  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  the  catholics  aa  would  dis- 
appoint their  views.  He  concluded  with  urging  the  dan^irf 
continuing  the  agitation  of  the  question  at  the  present  n 
The  houit  diridrd—f or  thttprnkrr  leaving  Ihrrkair  131  ;  apahtU  it  i{ 


ITN'ION    BETWEEN    IKELANU    AND    CBEAT 
The  ardrr  of  the  day  for  the  houte  to  go  into  a  rotaniltrt 
nuuage  refjiectiiy  the  Union  with  Ireland,  wat  read. 

Me.  SiitRiDAN  said,  sir,   I  certainly  do  not 
])ose  of  detaining  the  houee  any  length  of  time, 
agree  with  the  lion,  baronet  that  there  was  an  ui 
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the  part  of  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house,  that  they  were 
not  at  full  liberty  to  oppose  your  leaving  the  chair.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  exhortation  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
opposite,  not  to  give  that  opposition,  but  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected the  hon.  baronet  of  being  very  desirous  to  obey  that  ex- 
hortation. The  manner,  too,  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
put  that  point,  conveyed  a  sort  of  whimsical  compliment.  He 
stated,  that  many  gentlemen  had  not  yet  spoken  who  might  be 
deflirous  of  delivering  their  sentiments,  but  he  strictly  charged 
his  friends  and  supporters  not  to  reply  to  anything  they  might 
urge.  Why  should  they  not  reply  ?  It  is  but  an  ill  compli- 
ment to  them  to  suppose  they  could  not  say  anything  deserving 
a  reply,  nor  is  it  much  better  to  his  own  friends.  I  suppose, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  adhere  to  his  own  com- 
pact ;  and  though  he  has  thus  muzzled  his  majority,  yet  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  some  of  them  should  exert  an  independent 
spirit  of  loquacity  in  the  teeth  of  his  restraint.  But,  sir,  I 
merely  rise  to  say  a  single  word  to  two  points  which  have  been 
subject  to  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  measure  before  us.  I 
do  it  before  the  house  goes  into  the  committee,  otherwise  I  shall 
have  no  opportunity,  for  the  moment  you  leave  the  chair  I  shall 
leave  the  house,  and  leave  the  gentlemen  to  adjust  the  details  of 
the  measure  just  as  they  please  and  judge  proper.  The  first 
pointy  sir,  is  this — It  has  been  asserted  that,  during  the  whole 
course  of  debate  upon  this  subject,  no  one  member  has  asserted 
that  union,  abstractedly  considered,  may  not  be  good  for  Ireland, 
if  it  could  at  any  future  period  be  carried  with  mutual  harmony 
and  good  intent.  Sir,  I  rise  most  decidedly  to  contradict  that, 
and  to  state  it  as  my  opinion,  though  now  the  attempt  would  be 
attended  with  multiplied  dangers ;  yet,  at  no  time,  it  would  be 
a  desirable  measure :  that  it  must  endanger  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  not  increase  the  hap])iness  of  either,  and  in  the 
end  must  be  attended  with  dangers  to  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  both.  The  other  point,  sir,  upon  which  I  wish  to  explain  my 
sentiments  is  this — an  hon.  gentleman  has  assumed  that  no  one 
has  ventured  directly  to  assert  in  this  house,  that  parliament  was 
not  competent  to  give  sanction  to  a  legislative  union.  Sir,  I  have 
hitherto  most  cautiously  avoided  going  into  that  topic,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  have  formed  the  most  decided  opinion  upon  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I  main- 
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tain  that  there  is  a  broad  and  visible  distinction  ta  the  catea  of  the 
two  purlianients ;  the  one  incorporating,  and  the  other  suttei- 
deriag  its  independence.     1  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiag,  that  1 
think  parliament  is  not  competent  to  surrender  an  iadcpctii)m( 
legislature ;  and  I  now  puliUcly  avow  ray  opinion,  or  hnwArr 
it  may  be  urged  as  a  thing  universally  admitted,  when  ihr 
question  may  be  the  surrender  of  some  of  our  own  deBreaiind 
most  valuable  privileges.     It  maybe  brought  as  an  argumtui 
hereafter,  when  such  admissions  may  be  of  dangerous  teudcwj. 
I,  therefore,  now,  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  parliameol  ei 
Ireland  have  not  and  cannot  have  the  right  to  surrender  their  in- 
dependence.    They  cannot  do  it  consistent  with  their  duty  ti> 
their  constituents.       It  is   not  reconcilable   to  the  trust  ufwi 
which  they  hold  their  places.     With  respect  to  the  precedmiof 
Scotland,  which  has  been  urged  as  conclusive,  it  has  a  most  dii>- 
tioguishing  feature;  they  were  summoned  for  the  purpose  n- 
pressly    of  considering    and  debating  the   specific    question  of 
union.      I.   however,  will   not  give  my  assent  to  add  a  eecind 
bad  precedent,  because  there  is  one  already  existing.     But,  or, 
the  question  may  be  put  in  a  stronger  way,  in  which  it  will  earn 
more  home  to  the  bosoms  and  feelings  of  Englislnnen.     Suppuw 
the  question  was,  that  we  should  be  called  u]mn  to  stirrradcr 
our  independence,  and  be  united  to  another  kingdom.     Whii 
would  he  our  feelings  in  that  case?     Suppose  George,  Princrof 
Denmark,  had  succeeded  to  that  kingdom,  or  that  I'hihp  tud 
succeeded  to   the  crown  of  Spain  during   his  connection  with 
Mary — if  at  either   of  these  times  it  had    been  a  question 
Madrid,  or  Copenhagen,  to  unite  this  kingdom  with  either  < 
them,  what  would  the  people  of  this  country  have  said  i    V 
questionably  they  would,  without  hesitation,  have  told  their  {ji 
liament  that  they  had  no  right  to  surrender  them  and  their  iiHJ 
pendence.     Sir,  I  aiiall  add  no  more,  but  1  thought  it  pri^>er' 
say  thus  much,  that  my  opinions  might  not  be  mistaken.    Oi 
word  more,  sir,  and  I  have  done;  I  tliink  all  civil  incaj 
tions  on  account  of  religious  distinctions  imglit  to  l>c  dnac  m 
and  on  some  future  day  I  shall  submit  that  progmsilion  to 
house. 
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Mat  21. 

COLD-BATH    FIELDS    PAISON. COLONEL    DESPARD. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  "  That  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  Cold-hath- 
fields  prison  be  re-committed.'*  Mr,  Sheridan  seconded  the  motion, — Mr.  WiU 
her/orce  Bird,  Sir  TVtlliam  Young,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Colonel  Elf ord  followed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
second  in  the  debate,  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech  said,  ^^  if  the 
house  would  look  at  the  report,  it  would  be  seen  immediately, 
that  the  resolutions  it  contained  were  so  founded  upon  evidence, 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  one  of  the  resolutions  ;*"  be- 
fore he  sat  down  he  gave  up  the  detail  in  that  respect,  and 
alleged  what  could  not  be  admitted,  that  there  were  others  more 
able  than  himself  to  execute  the  task.  He  had  listened,  he 
said,  with  great  attention  to  three  hon.  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
were  of  the  committee,  whose  report  was  now  before  the  house ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  what  they  advanced,  instead  of 
supporting  the  report,  and  satisfying  the  house  that  it  ought  to 
be  adopted,  they  satisfied  him  that  the  report  ought  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  house,  and  that  a  farther  inquiry  ought  to  be  en- 
tered into. 

It  was  a  little  awkward,  he  said,  for  those  who  complained  of 
him  for  not  always  attending  tlie  house  upon  the  discussion  of 
public  business,  to  conduct  themselves  as  they  did  towards  him. 
If  it  was  a  fault  in  him  for  being  absent  in  general,  some  persons 
might  think  it  was  an  amendment  in  him  to  attend;  but  nothing 
would  satisfy  these  gentlemen  with  regard  to  him ;  they  blamed 
him  for  absenting  himself,  and  took  care  never  to  bid  him  wel- 
come when  he  came.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  of  him  (Mr. 
Sheridan)  that  he  came  at  no  important  period,  or  on  a  point  of 
moment,  to  support  his  friend.  He  considered  the  question  ex- 
tremely important  and  highly  interesting  to  the  people  of  this 
country ;  and  whenever  he  saw  public  principle  abandoned,  or 
humanity  outraged,  and  especially  wheo  he  saw  iniquity  pro- 
tected by  the  names  and  authority  of  members  of  that  house,  and 
the  house  itself  called  upon  to  give  its  sanction  to  such  conduct, 
he  should  think  the  state  of  things  critical;  and,  whether  he  neg- 
lected his  duty  in  some  other  particulars  or  not,  he  should  not 
neglect  it  upon  this,  but  would  come  forward,  and  he  was  proud 
to  say,  he  would  support  his  hon.  and  worthy  friend,  whose 
motion  was  now  before  the  house. 
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The  hon.  geDtlcman  went  very  Utile  into  the  report,  altt» 
he  complained  of  the  hon.  baronet  for  passitig  it  by ;  Uierc  n 
more  excuse  for  the  one  than  there  was  for  the  other.     The  h 
baronet  waoted  the  report  to  be  re- commit  ted,  taking  it  la  | 
di-fective,  and,  therefore,  passed  it  by  without  much  Dotic«;  Ii 
the  hon.  geotlemaii  who  censured  him  for  mi  doing,  and  i 
relied  so  much  upon  the  report,  had  no  such  excuse.     The  o 
desired  the  house  to  enter  into  another  inquiry,  and,  thercfnn 
was  not  elaborate  upon  what  was  before  the  house;   tlie 
relied  upon   what   wa*  before  the  house,  called   upon  them  I 
adopt  ii,  and  yet  took  but  little  notice  of  it.     Now  he  woufc 
assert,  thai,  if  the  whole  evidence  was  perfectly  satisfactoiy  lo" 
him  that  the  house  could  not  agree  to  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  but,  (irst,  he  would  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  getwnl 
principles  of  evidence  stated  by  an  hon.  baronet  who  had  s[ 
in  this  debate.      He  stated,  not  only  from  hie  own  autliori^ 
which  was  of  great  weight,  but  from  the  autliority  of  the  pi 
losophers  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  Locke  and  othi 
authors  of  justly -esteemed  character,  and  also  from  Lord  ( 
Baron  trilbcrt,  whose  work  he  quoted,  that  in  no  case  was  a  u 
to  be  examined  as  a  witness  here  when  he  had  Mgned  hia  a 
to  a  petition— no,  not  so  much  as  a  turnpike  committee  » 
allow  him  to  be  examined  in  the  case  wherein  he  was  a  petite 
By  this  rule  of  evidence  a  man  was  to  be  told,  if  he  had  f 
tioned  against  any  cruelty,  he  could  not  possibly  be  exatniw 
as  a  witness ;  that  the  only  regular  course  of  examination  t 
could  possibly  take  place  was  that  of  asking  those  wboin  hcfl 
cused  of  the  cruelty,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  a 
tion  or  not.     This  was  the  rule  of  philosophy  by  which  * 
lo  be  guided.     If  Colonel  Despard  had  stated  in  his  petitim 
thai  he  had  lost  the  use  of  any  of  his  limbs,  was  deprived  of  lit» 
arm,  or  that  his  hand  was  taken  off,  the  house,  by  this  nilecl_ 
evidence,  was  to  say  *'  O  no ;   we  will  not  hear  Colonel  I 
himself,  for  he  is  a  petitioner — we  must  follow  the  rule  o 
turnpike  committee — ^we  will  examine  the   surgeon  and  o 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  taking  off  his  hand ;  the  ii"b 
himself  is  an  incompetent  witness;  he  must  lie  under  sonic  ini>- 
take."    M^at  was  the  result  of  this  doctrine  ?    Why,  truly,  lli"' 
— if  tlie  whole  of  the  body  of  those  who  were  confined  in  tiii" 
Uastilc,  an  it  wus  called  by  some,  no(  that  he  knew  tliat  to  b«  w 
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appropriate  appellation  to  it,  although  appellations  were  not  al- 
ways, perhaps  not  very  often,  given  without  reason ;  if  these 
prisoners  should  be  thus  treated,  and  they  should  happen  to 
have  presented  a  petition  upon  the  state  of  their  case,  they  must 
not  be  heard  to  substantiate  their  complaint ;  there  would  be  an 
end  of  any  prisoner *s  exhibiting  a  complaint,  or,  if  he  did  not 
exhibit,  he  could  never  support  his  complaint.  This  was  a  thing 
too  monstrous  to  be  maintained  for  a  single  moment ;  and  the 
hon.  baronet  had  confounded  two  things  that  were  essentially 
distinct ;  they  were,  criminal  complaint,  and  the  pursuit  of  a 
civil  benefit.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  civil  advantage,  the  rule  was 
not  to  hear  any  man  in  evidence  in  support  of  his  own  allega- 
tions, but  it  never  had  yet  been  heard  of  as  a  rule  of  law  adopted 
any  where,  as  justice  or  equity,  or  common  sense,  that  a  man^s 
own  evidence  should  not  be  taken  whenever  he  preferred  a  cri- 
minal complaint  against  another.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  new 
crimes  that  have  made  their  appearance  of  late,  the  worthy 
baronet  had  used  a  great  deal  of  declamation.  He  had  said 
much  in  favour  of  the  present  constitution,  and  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  present  times  that  many  novel  remedies  must  be  pro- 
vided; the  case,  he  said,  must  be  so,  because  the  evils  were 
new. 

Now  he  desired  gentlemen  who  were  fond  of  this  doctrine,  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  not  endeavour  to  torture  the 
rules  of  law  for  particular  purposes  under  the  pretence  of  trea- 
son. Let  them  avow  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  confess  at 
once  the  times  were  such,  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  would 
not  do  for  them,  and  that  new  rules  must  be  adopted.  Let 
them,  however,  be  aware  of  the  effect  of  such  a  doctrine ;  it  leads 
directly,  and  would  lead  inevitably,  to  torture,  and  the  train  of 
horrors  that  accompanied  such  cruelties.  We  had  been  made 
acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  fruits  of  such  a  system,  by 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  he  thought  we 
had  seen  enough  upon  that  subject.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that 
the  noble  duke  (Portland),  whose  name  appeared  at  the  head  of 
these  proceedings,  and  who  committed  persons  on  suspicion  of 
high  treason,  was  too  humane  to  assent  to  many  of  the  cruelties 
of  which  some  of  the  prisoners  complained  :  he  believed  that  of 
the  noble  duke ;  but,  although  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  unac- 
quainted with  many  of  these  cruelties,  he  did  not  believe  all  hi<L 
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Majesty's  mioisters  to  be  ro.     He  might  not  know  that  « 
man  was  eicamined,  and  committed  for  farther  examinaa 
might  be  kept  twelve  hours  without  food  or  anything  to  a 
him,  and  that  also,  for  twenly-four  hours  after  oafnmiUnau  4 
this  prison,  he  has  no  food  or  anything  to  comfort  him;  t 
there  was  an  instance  of  on«  person  who  was  com  icted  and  a 
ecuted,  being  forty-eight  hours  without   any  food.      Ail  t 
might  be  said  to  be  just,  if  men  were  guilty  of  the  high  c 
of  treason  ;  but  it  was  felt  by  those  who  were  suspected,  i 
as  by  those  who  were  guilty.     Persons  thus  fasting  and  £ 
ing  for  forty-eight  hours,  might,  perhaps,  bate  their  s 
broken ;  and,  although   they  might  have  been  s 
they  might  at  last  give  some  information  to  govei 
might  be  supposed  to  be  useful  for  the  public  < 
was  the  very  thing  he  complained  of;  for  if  the  i 
recognized,  and  a  place  like  this  kept  up,  there  n 
wanting  ministers  who  would  have  an  apology  for  | 
power  ;  the  plea  would  always  be  that  it  was  for  t 
good  that  such  things  should  be  allowed.     He  thought  w  a 
otherwise,  that  he  believed  it  would  have  been  better  for  »■ 
if  no  such  plan  as  that  of  Mr.  Howard's  had  ever  been  fa 
of ;  not  that  he  thought  that  Mr,  Howard  ever  intended, 
contrary,  it  was  evident  he  did  no  such  thing  as  intend,  t 
that  was  made  of  his  plan,  and  he  would  have  shuddered  t 
horror,  had  he  known  that  any  such  use  was  made  of  it- 
was  evident  from  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  king. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  which  the  court  of  King's  E 
was  supposed  to  have  given  on  this  prison  being  a  prof 
for  persons  accused  of  treason  ;  he  had  all  the  respect  t 
court  that  was  due  to  it,  but  he  must  beg  leave  to  s 
commons  was  not  bound  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  judgi 
than  of  jailors,  upon  the  question  before  the  house; 
in  their  power  to  go  into  a  grand  committee  upon  courtao 
tice  altogether,  and  had  powers  as  well  as  duties  to  « 
that  particular ;  and,  therefore,  upon  such  a  case  the  auth 
of  a  judge  would  go  but  a  little  way  with  him 

With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  upon  the  dryncMof  tl 
cells,  and  the  wholesomencss  of  them,  he  had  to  oltserve,  tl 
those  who  choose  to  have  light  in  rainy  weather,  must  be  < 
in  these  cells,  for  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  having  light  i 
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dryness.  The  choice  was — dr3mess  and  darkness,  or  light  and 
wet.  He  had  heard  hon.  gentlemen  say  a  good  deal  upon  the 
comforts  of  this  place.  Some  gentlemen  weighed  the  bread ; 
others  had  tasted  the  meat  ;  everything,  according  to  them, 
was  very  comfortable  in  this  prison.  He  wished  some  of  the 
members  of  the  house  had  tasted  a  night''s  lodging  there. 

He  then  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of  all  other 
prisoners  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
high  treason,  or  rather  with  the  suspicion  of  it.  If  a  person 
was  charged  with  any  crime,  even  murder,  he  had  his  accuser 
brought  before  him,  and,  if  not  convicted,  he  had  his  day  of 
relief ;  but  here  there  was  no  day  of  relief,  and  it  was  enough  to 
be  committed  on  suspicion  only.  He  declined  entering  into  the 
question  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  but  now 
that  it  was  suspended  he  thought  it  behoved  the  house  to  be 
more  than  usually  jealous  of  the  power  of  ministers,  to  see  that 
they  did  not  abuse  the  great  power  that  was  put  into  their 
hands,  to  check  which,  nothing  was  so  seasonable  or  proper  as 
inquiry. 

Here  Mr.  Sheridan  took  notice  of  the  case  of  the  persons  of 
Manchester,  who  had  been  charged,  and  against  whom  there 
WAR  not,  he  said,  the  least  foundation  of  any  crime ;  they  had, 
however,  it  appeared,  been  kept  three  days  in  the  week  to  be 
fed  on  bread  and  water.  He  asked,  whether  this  was  not  most 
intolerable  in  a  country  calling  itself  free  ?  and  all  these  accusa- 
tions made,  God  only  knew  by  whom,  not  upon  oath,  nor  under 
any  sanction,  except  the  will  of  ministers. 

He  could  not  agree  to  the  resolutions,  because,  even  upon  the 
face  of  the  report,  there  was  evidence  that  neither  the  jailor,  the 
magistrates,  nor  the  committee  had  done  their  duty.  He  hoped, 
however,  the  house  would.  It  was  admitted  that  the  printed  re- 
gulations had  been  hung  up,  and  the  journal  was  not  regularly 
kept.  Here  then,  by  the  omission  of  the  first,  the  only  regula- 
tion which  could  ensure  justice  or  redress  to  the  prisoners,  was 
taken  away.  Such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  that 
this  regulation,  so  long  neglected,  they  never  once  thought  it 
necessary  to  enforce;  and  if  this  was  not  imposition  in  the 
governor  and  negligence  in  the  magistrates,  he  knew  not  to  what 
conduct  these  descriptions  would  apply.  The  keeping  of  the 
journal  was  wholly  neglected.    The  clerk  examined  on  this  point 
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said,  "  that  material  occurrences  only  were  inserted  in  il ;" 
nevertheless  appeared,  that  during  the  three  moDths  in  wlii 
had  taken  place  the  visits  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  coDipiraqr. 
to  murder  the  governor,  the  telegraphic  com  muni  cations,  mdall 
the  enormities  complained  of,  none  of  these  were  deemed  mattriil 
occurrences  to  be  inserted  in  this  journal,  or  log-book.  Wacit 
possible  then  to  assent  to  a  resolution  which  declared  the  aiu 
tion  of  the  magistrates  to  be  exemplary  ?  As  to  the  decUmli 
of  the  grand  jury,  it  was  ridiculous  to  consider  it  as  deci«i' 
Their  visits  took  place  always  at  stated  times,  and  then  no  dmi 
care  would  be  taken  to  have  the  bread  weight,  the  meat  of  t 
best,  and  the  cells  in  good  order,  while  all  those  we  could  ca 
plain  would  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  thus  the  graud  jury  mtg 
pass  through  these  charnel- houses  of  misery  without  perceivi 
the  corruption  and  the  wretchedness  they  contained.  Such  e 
dence  as  this  would  not  satisfy  his  mind  that  all  was  well, 
was  in  evidence  that  Aris  had  borrowed  money  from  prisuoe 
The  gross  impropriety  of  this  was  reprobated  in  the  strong 
terms  by  an  hon.  baronet  (Sir  William  Young),  and  theoppci 
sions  to  which  it  might  lead  strongly  represented  :  yet  why  i 
not  the  committee  itself  bear  witness  to  this  crying  abuse  ?  Wl 
was  it  left  for  individual  members  tardily  to  express  even  tb 
particular  sentiments  only  on  the  renewal  of  this  discussion  f 
practice  of  so  dangerous  a  nature  ought  to  have  bwn  stiga 
tiscd  by  the  committee,  and  the  omission  he  could  not  li 
consider  as  a  culpable  negligence.  What  horror  must  be  i 
tcrtatned  of  that  power  of  injustice  and  oppression,  when  n 
were  compelled  to  offer  their  money  to  appease  its  fufj' 
Forced  loans  had  commonly  been  understood  to  mnn  wl 
was  taken  from  the  lender  against  his  consent ;  but  here, 
shield  them  from  oppression,  the  lender  was  compelled  lu  f« 
the  borrower  to  receive  the  loan.  After  this  instance  of 
even  upon  the  mode  of  inquiry  prosecuted  by  the 
after  this  suspicion,  nay,  this  damning  proof  of  misinnnagmiHit 
and  corruption,  was  he  not  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
mittee,  in  everlooking,  or  failing  to  follow  it  out,  had  not 
their  duty  ?  As  to  the  first  resolution — "  That  the  sitiulioci 
the  prison  was  airy  and  dry,"  he  had  no  objection  to  agree  loll 
and  Would  likewise  agree  to  testify  that  it  stood  in  the  pariah 
Clerkenwell,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  fully 
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swered  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.  Mr.  Howard^s  autho- 
rity had  been  quoted  to  justify  its  damp  narrow  cells,  and  its 
Bolitary  confinement.  But  Mr.  Howard  meant  this  confinement 
to  be  limited  only  to  persons  whose  lives  were  forfeited  to  the 
laws,  whose  punishment  was  commuted.  Neither  did  Mr* 
Howard  recommend  that  solitary  confinement  to  be  extended 
farther  than  what  tended  to  reformation,  and  it  was  in  his  plan 
to  have  the  cells  warmed  with  tubes  passing  through  them. 
What  would  he  have  thought,  however,  to  see  persons  on  sus- 
picion of  high  treason,  probably  without  information  on  oath, 
exposed  to  a  treatment  like  this,  so  nearly  approaching  to  tor- 
ture ?  It  had  been  remarked  that  formerly,  when  numbers  of 
persons  had  been  arrested  at  Shefiield  and  elsewhere,  the  good 
treatment  they  experienced  had  convinced  them  that  the  con- 
stitution which  practised  such  lenity  could  not  be  incurably  de- 
fective. But  what  would  be  the  sentiment  difi^used  through  the 
ocnintry,  when  the  prisoner  wrote  to  his  starving  wife  and  family 
that  he  himself  was  exposed  to  sufierings  still  more  rigorous  than 
theirs  ?  He  had  one  observation  more  to  make,  and  it  was  to 
submit  to  the  attorney-general  a  question  of  great  importance. 
He  contended  that  the  warrants  under  which  many  persons  were 
arrested  were  illegal,  and  that  ministers  would  be  obliged  to 
apply  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.  What  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
whether  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  gave  a.  power  to 
ministers  to  arrest  persons  whom  they  would  not  previously  have 
been  entitled  to  arrest  ?  Without  information  on  oath,  were 
they  entitled  to  send  men  to  prison,  or  were  they  merely  autho- 
rised to  postpone  the  trials  of  men  whom  it  would  be  dangerous, 
or  inconvenient,  to  bring  to  trial  within  the  ordinary  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  ?  If  a  bill  of  indemnity  should  be  required,  it 
would  be  a  strong  argument  against  it,  should  ministers  have 
abused  the  power  so  obtained,  by  exercising  upon  persons  de- 
tained a  rigour  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  foreign 
from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  his  hon.  friend  had  brought  forward 
charges  which  deserved  inquiry,  and  the  defects  on  the  face  of 
the  report  justified  its  recommitment. 

Jhwards  the  cIomc  of  the  debate  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  again. 

Mr.  Sheridan  hoped  the  house  would  permit  him  to  ofier  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  question  which  he  had  put  to 
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the  leamecl  gentleman  (the  attorney- general),  as  ihe  learnei) 
geotleman  had  most  undoubtedly  misunderstood  him  ;  for  lie 
ascribed  to  him  a  very  improper  question,  in  supposing  thai  he 
meant  to  ask  whether  persons  who  should  have  been  thus  impri- 
soned on  suspicion  of  treason,  and  thus  cruelly  treated  during 
their  imprisonment,  might  not  afterwards  be  entitled  to  bring 
an  action  against  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  slate  ?  Such  &  ques- 
tion, indeed,  would  have  been  improper  and  idle  in  the  extremr; 
for  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  miserable  wretch,  who  wu, 
both  himself  and  his  family,  totally  ruined,  and  who  hod  not  i 
shilling  remaining  in  the  world,  could  be  able  to  institute  such 
an  action?  He  never,  surely,  could  have  dreamt  of  putting 
such  a  question.  What  he  asked  was, "  whether,  during  the  su»- 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  when  that  suepension  hid 
armed  ministers  with  farther  ]>owers  for  committing  persona  to 
prison  than  they  possessed  before,  they  ought  not  to  be  rapon- 
sible  and  amenable  for  any  superfluous  and  unnecessary  haii- 
ships  which  such  powers  might  enable  them  to  inflict  upoo 
persons,  who  might  be  detained  in  prison,  in  consequence  of  Ibe 
suspension  of  the  habeos-corpus  ?"  This  question  he  bad  fU* 
lowed  up  with  arguments  and  illustrations  to  support  its  t 
priety,  and  remarked  how  seriously  it  behoved  ministers  to  k 
to  that ;  if  they  had  been  armed  witli  any  extraordinary  powt 
for  the  security  of  the  constitution  and  the  country,  no  ont  « 
ertion  of  it  should  lead  them  to  any  act  of  unnecessary  rigour  H 
carrying  into  execution  the  measures  for  which  such  powers  h 
been  intrusted  to  their  hands. 

nr  hoast  divided — /or  the  ntatiaa  G  ;  againal  it  47- 
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Mr.  Sheridan  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  an  iotp 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  HoUi 
and  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 

Sir,  upon   the  extraordinary  meeting  of  parliament  on  1 
24th  of  September  last,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  diKUttiD| 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  militia  force  of  the  country,  '" 
the  intruduction  of  a  bill  to  carry  that  measure  farther  than  \i 
been  done  by  tke  act  of  tlie  preceding  session.      The  ■ 
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purpose  of  that  bill  was,  to  enable  ministers  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
pedition against  Holland.  Unfortunately,  I  then  differed  from 
some  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  always  feel  it  painful  to 
disagree  upon  political  questions.  I  did  not  think  that,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  then  were  placed,  it  was 
proper  to  oppose  the  measure.  I  will  repeat  the  reason  which 
then  dictated  my  conduct.  I  then  disapproved,  as  much  as  I 
had  ever  done,  that  bill,  as  a  dangerous  violation  of  our  great 
constitutional  defence,  the  militia  system.  When  it  was  pro* 
posed,  however,  to  r^new  and  extend  the  act,  there  were  induce- 
ments to  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  its  renewal,  which  did  not 
exist  upon  its  first  adoption.  The  law  had  passed,  and  ministers 
had  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  to  assemble  that  army 
which  was  engaged  in  the  Dutch  expedition.  We  had  received 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September  at  Bergen  Our 
troops  were  in  a  critical  situation ;  and,  seeing  no  other  means 
by  which  reinforcements  could  be  procured,  I  was  unwilling 
that  anything  should  be  done  that  could  lead  our  gallant  army 
to  think,  for  a  moment,  that  they  were  abandoned  by  a  British 
parliament. 

On  that  occasion  likewise  I  assumed,  that  ministers,  in  pro* 
secuting  the  attempt  which  they  had  begun,  acted  on  the  most 
authentic  information  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  Dutch 
people.  I  stated,  that  the  executive  government,  in  relying 
upon  their  knowledge,  and  proceeding  upon  their  intelligence, 
incurred  a  great  responsibility.  Having  done  so  then,  I  should 
conceive  that  I  shrunk  from  a  sort  of  pledge  that  I  had  given, 
did  I  not  now  endeavour  to  make  ministers  answer  for  the  con- 
fidence which  they  had  obtained,  and  for  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued.  I  was,  indeed,  inclined  to  entertain  no 
very  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise, 
after  the  experience  we  had  of  its  commencement.  My  ap- 
prehensions were  removed  in  some  measure,  when  I  heard  it 
stated  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  me,  that  we  had 
the  most  unquestionable  information  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  cause  we  supported.  I  was  again  damped  in  these 
agreeable  expectations,  when  I  found  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pitt)  shrunk  from  any  declaration  that  ministers  pro- 
ceeded on  such  sure  ground,  when  he  said,  that  we  were  justified 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan,  by  a  knowledge,  not  of  the  actual 
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slate  and  disposition  of  the  Dutch  people,  but  by  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature — a  knowledge  now  recorded  in  characters  of 
blood  and  woe  upon  the  coasts  of  Holland.     When  I  heard  ''■■i 
alleged  as  sufficient  foundation  for  our  experiment,  I  agstn  4|H 
spaired  of  a  favourable  result.  ^M 

Afi  to  the  inquiry  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  topropoe;" 
few  arguments,  1  should  think,  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  total  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition,  a  failure  so  disastrous,  so  disgraceful,  ■ 
humiliating  to  those  by  whom  it  was  planned,  while  no  bin 
can  attach  to  the  conduct  of  tlie  gallant  officers  and  re 
efforts  were  thus  rendered  unprofitable,  the  universal  ciy  « 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  by  the  house  into  the  cam 
by  which  so  ignominious  an  event  was  occasioned.  \VheUicr  ll 
public  feeling  of  indignation  has  cooled  in  the  interval  that  ba 
elapsed,  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  The  right  hoo. 
gentleman,  however,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  any 
motion  for  inquiry  while  the  disgrace  was  yet  recent,  and  if 
feeling  of  the  country  warm.  With  the  intelligence  in  hisp 
session,  of  what  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  overthrarf 
all  our  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  parliament  was  adjoi 
every  attempt  to  investigate  was  rendered  impossible:  a 
resentment  and  mortification  of  the  public  were  left  to  a 
away  of  themselves,  or  to  be  diverted  by  fresli  occurrences. 

I  profess,  sir,  that  in  bringing  this  subject  before  the  ho* 
I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  party  question.  It  is  one  that  c 
of  no  party  feeling.  It  is  a  question  that,  in  the  highest  dq 
interests  every  feeling  fur  the  glory  of  the  country,  every  9 
mentof  humanity  for  the  loss  our  troops  have  sustained,  fortf 
honour  which  they  have  to  support.  As  members  of  this  huM 
we  are  called  upon  by  the  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  our  cuostH 
ents,  to  investigate  a  transaction,  which,  on  the  face  of  il, 
sents  so  much  argument  for  inquiry;  and  which,  in  ita  C 
quences.  has  been  attended  with  such  a  waste  of  blixnl  and  fl 
pense  of  treasure.  In  treating  of  this  question,  I  shall  not  p 
ceed  upon  such  private  information  as  every  gontlem 
hou»e  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain.  ]  .ihnll  foani  ri 
arguments  and  conclusions  upon  the  recorded  accounts  of  o 
ters  themselves  in  their  own  gazettes,  njwn  the  tnformatiua  t 
nislied  by  them  in  their  proclamations  and  treatien.     1 
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^nxmsider  the  advantages  of  }iavtng  obtained  possession  of  the  Dutcli 
^Taeet.  That  acquisition  I  view,  perhaps,  as  less  important  than 
others  do,  and  1  sliall  take  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
respecting  it.  Kxcepting  the  Dutch  fleet,  then,  what  have  we 
obtained  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  men,  for  the  profusion  of 
money,  for  the  discredit  we  have  incurred  ?  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  know  what  arguments  will  be  employed  to  dis- 
suade the  house  from  agreeing  to  an  inquiry.  1  hope  we  shall  to- 
night hear  it  urged  against  examining  into  the  causes  of  an  ex- 
pedition so  wasteful  in  its  attempt,  so  ignominious  in  its  failure, 
that  it  might  reveal  what  is  not  proper  to  be  known,  that  it  will 
interrupt  the  service,  or  produce  those  inconveniences  which  it 
has  been  usual  to  object  to  such  a  motion  for  inquiry.  Aigu- 
ments  like  these,  I  have  heard  comkatted  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman during  the  American  war,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  rely 
upon  them  now.  Indeed,  they  have  not  in  this  case  the  plausi- 
bility they  may  have  had  in  others.  By  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Holland,  what  is  there  to  re- 
veal that  can  be  prejudicial  to  us  in  future  ?  What  interruption 
can  it  give  to  any  part  of  the  public  service  ?  I  certainly  cannot 
suppose  that  it  will  be  contended  that  there  has  been  no  failure. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  corrupt  and  clandestine  surrender  of 
^p^ie  Dutch  fleet  will  be  viewed  as  the  attainment  of  all  our  wishes, 
^■HuI  the  success  of  all  our  vices.  Yet  I  see,  that  in  the  speech  of 
^Hnie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  opening  the  parliament  of 
that  country,  something  like  this  is  advanced.  The  Marquis 
Comwallis  tells  the  Irish  parliament,  that  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land has  been  attended  with  such  mighty  advantages,  that  it  will 
R event  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  so  forth,  and  merely  speaks 
it  as  having  not  quite  succeeded.  He  speaks  as  if  the  main 
ject  of  our  policy,  and  of  our  efforts,  was  not  the  deliverance 
of  the  Dutch  from  the  yoke  of  France  ;  not  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Orange  to  their  rights;  not  the  protection  of  religion, 
the  defence  of  social  order  ;  but  the  capture  of  a  few  Dutch  ships 
of  war  had  been  the  object  of  such  expensive  preparation  and  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  as  if  for  such  an  acquisition  we  have  subsi- 
diEed  the  mercenary  magnanimity  of  Russia,  and  for  this  called 
into  action  our  military  strength,  and  strained  our  financial 
resources  What  other  advantage  than  this,  1  ask,  have  we 
obtained  from  this  famed  secret  expedition  ?     Secret,  indeed,  it 
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was  called,  till  the  term  became  absolutely  ridiculous.  Never, 
indeed,  wa$  an  undertaking  conducted  with  such  ostcDtatiou* 
mystery— never  did  the  object  of  a  secret  expedition  obtain  such 
universal  notoriety.  The  only  thing  secret  in  the  expedicioa 
waa  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Dutch  people  to  our  eaiue ; 
a  secret -eo  well  kept  to  be  sure,  that  tu  this  hour  it  has  never 
been  discovered. 

But  I  see  by  the  gestures  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  oppa> 
site,  that  they  are  of  opinioa  that  the  Dutch  fleet  is  not  the<m]y 
thing  we  have  gained.  It  may  be  so,  to  he  sure,  in  a  certain 
way.  It  was  an  expedition  of  discovery,  and  not  altogether  tin' 
successful  in  that  view.  We  have  made  three  notable  discover 
—  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  discovered  that  there  is  n 
to  be  placed  in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  knowledgel 
human  nature;  we  have  discovered  that  Holland  is  a  c 
intersected  by  dykes,  ditches,  and  canals:  and  we  have  discover 
that  the  weather  ihere  too,  is  not  so  good  in  October  as  it  b  ij 
June !  7'he  instruction  which  we  have  thus  obtained,  is  doubt* 
lexs  very  valuable:  it  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  to  distrust  the 
knowledge  of  ministers  in  human  nature;  the  topography  ud 
climate  of  a  country  were  good  things  also  to  be  aequaioted 
with.  This  information,  however,  may  be  purchased  too  dear: 
if  we  consider  the  number  of  lives  which  have  been  lost ;  if  w 
reflect  that  the  tenth  of  every  man's  income  has  been  squandrr 
that  so  much  of  our  best  blood  has  been  shed  in  vain,  nnd  all  1{ 
the  misconduct  of  ministers,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  b 
that  our  discoveries  have  been  easily  made,  and  our  acquj^tk 
cheaply  purchased. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  f 
I  must  speak  out  fairly  what  1  think.  I  do  not  prize  this 
(juisition  at  a  very  high  rate.  When  we  are  told  that  it  has  p 
vented  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  we  are  to  consider  on  what  ti 
tllis  capture  was  made :  wc  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  « 
in  the  name  of  the  stadthulder  ;  are  they  tu  be  manned  with  d 
mutinous  crews  who  surrendered  them,  and  employed  in  t 
name  of  the  stadtholder?  if  so,  they  are  no  addition  to  ii 
navy.  But  it  is  said,  if  not  an  addition  to  our  maritime  strc 
they  at  least  are  a  deduction  from  that  of  the  enemy-  Yiltfl 
ihcy  were  to  be  manned  by  those  sailors  who  gave  tb«n  up  I 
Kngland,  ihcy  could  never  have  been  fomiidahle  to 
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[Dies.  This  boasted  acquisition,  then,  in  every  view,  appears  to 
be  of  very  little  importance.  When  I  reflect,  however,  upon 
the  mode  in  which  this  acquisition  was  gained,  I  not  only  think 
it  of  little  value,  but  consider  it  as  of  the  most  perilous  example; 
[  could  wish  we  had  won  it  in  some  other  wav,  or  not  at  all.  I 
\o  not  regret  that  it  was  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  blood- 
shed, yet  I  tremble  to  see  a  deliberating  navy  in  the  face  of  the 
naval  force  for  England  ;  I  dread  to  behold  the  example  of  sea- 
men deciding  upon  the  cause  of  their  country,  instead  of  fighting 
its  battles.  I  do  not  like  to  see  mutiny  recommended  to  our 
Bailors  by  any  example  or  any  approbation.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  in  the  temper  of  our  navy  to  catch  the  infection  :  I  like 
to  see  the  spirit  of  Blake  prevail,  who  told  his  sailors,  '^  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  fight  for  their  country,  in  whatever  hands  the 
government  might  be  f  this  is  sound  reason  ;  these  are  the  safest 
maxims.  It  is  not  wise  or  politic  to  encourage  any  other.  When 
we  consider  how  the  fleet  was  surrendered,  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  sailors  afibrd  any  proof  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  people.  We  know,  by  fatal  experience,  that  arti- 
fices may  be  successfully  employed  to  delude  even  our  own 
navy  into  a  conduct  which  the  nation  universally  disapproves. 
What  were  the  means  employed  to  produce  that  temper  in 
the  Dutch  navy,  to  which  we  owe  the  capture  of  the  fleet  ? 
Were  they  such  as  can  be  avowed  and  justified?  If  minis^ 
ters  encouraged  and  promoted  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the 
Dutch  sailors,  they  ill  understood  the  interests  of  their  own 
country :  they  have  departed  from  a  great  principle  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose.  To  gain  a  partial  advantage,  they  have  in- 
troduced a  most  dangerous  precedent.  Suppose  that  Admiral 
Story  had  resisted  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disobedience ;  sup- 
pose he  had  done  what  De  Ruyter  would  have  done  in  his  situa- 
tion»  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  authority  and  perished  in  the 
attempt,  would  you  have  permitted  your  seamen  to  welcome  the 
Dutch  sailors,  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  tlieir  admiral  and 
oflScers  ?  Would  you  have  sanctioned  such  a  deed  '^  Would 
you  have  applauded  the  doers  ^  Would  you  have  allowed  your 
seamen  to  become  their  allies  and  associates  '^  Yet  were  it  only 
the  want  of  vigour  in  the  oflScers  to  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
the  example  is  the  same  ;  and  we  all  know  how  dangerous  such 
a  violation  is  to  the  principle  of  discipline.     It  is  not  easy  to 
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guard  against  the  contagion  :  when  speaking  of  the  character 
our  navy,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  it,  I  cannot  help 
a  word  or  two  of  practices  that  have  long  been  pennitted  to 
grace  its  character,  and  corrupt  its  spirit.  Kvery  body  inn«l 
have  heard  of  the  system  nf  sending  United  Iriahmen  on  boinl 
the  fleet :  culprits  and  vagabonds  of  every  description,  worthlm 
wretches  of  every  kind  are  thought  good  enough  for  his  Mt- 
jesty's  service,  and  people  speak  of  putting  them  on  hoard  ship 
as  the  fittest  place  in  the  world  for  their  reception.  Is  it  pee- 
sible  to  conceive  a  more  gross  and  palpable  folly,  a  more  shuuc- 
ful  and  dangerous  abuse?  For  God's  sake  dispose  of  such 
people  anywhere  but  in  your  navy  ;  place  them  inyourpubbc 
offices ;  send  them  to  the  treasury,  the  excise,  the  customs- 
provide  for  them  in  the  war-office;  feed  them  with  chtnt 
parings,  and  candle  ends,  but  do  not  convert  your  navy  into 
receptacle  for  rogues  and  traitors.  Do  not  dispose  of  them 
way  that  makes  them  mure  dangerous  than  they  could  be  u}>>~ 
where  else.  What  should  you  think,  for  instance,  if  your  diipi 
were  to  be  built  in  the  same  way  they  are  manned  ?  Whit 
would  you  think  if,  when  a  rotten  beam  were  found  in  any  public 
office,  it  were  to  be  said,  O  !  this  won't  do  for  his  Majesty' 
send  it  to  the  dock-yard  ?  Yet  the  absurdity  would  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  practised  every  day  in  the 
have  stated,  As  you  build  your  ships  of  the  soundest 
you  should  take  no  less  care  to  man  them  with  the  souni 

Entertaining  these  sentiments  respecting  the  importanca  fi 
preserving  the  spirit  of  your  navy,  I  can  as  little  approve  ih* 
mode  in  which  the  Dutch  fleet  was  gained,  as  1  can  enter  inio 
the  views  of  those  who  represent  the  acquisition  as  of  so  tnueli 
importance.  Take  into  cunsideration  the  whuk-  of  the  cue; 
weigh  what  you  have  lost  and  what  you  have  gained,  uid  foa 
will  find  that  there  is  a  fearful  balance  against  you.  The 
of  the  late  expedition  has  thrown  discredit  on  your  couodla: 
has  heaped  dishonour  on  your  operations.  You  cannot 
peat  the  attempt  of  restoring  the  hou^^e  of  Oraiigt.- ;  you  hffpf] 
left  the  pretensions  of  that  family  more  desperate  tiiui 
The  confidence  of  their  enemies  is  confirmed  ;  the  hopes  of  thfit 
partisans  are  overthrown.  After  this  review,  I  confess  I  caDiwI 
conceive  how  any  man  can  contend,  that  the  result  of  ibe  exp* 
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dition  has  in  any  degree  repaid  our  sacrifices,  or  realized  our  ex- 
pectations. 

As  to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  at 
the  rescue  of  Holland  from  the  dominion  of  France,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange,  I  most  readily  agree,  that  in 
as  far  as  it  could  have  been  attempted  with  any  hopes  of  success, 
and  with  any  regard  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  country^ 
it  was  as  legitimate  a  British  object  as  can  be  imagined.  I  ad- 
mit tliat  it  was,  in  principle,  as  sound  policy  to  oppose  the 
French  dominion  in  Holland  in  1799)  as  it  was  to  prevent  its 
triumph  in  1787-  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  object  was 
wise  and  good,  must  be  the  criminality  of  those  to  whose  mis- 
conduct its  failure  is  to  be  attributed.  If,  by  their  gross  negli- 
gence, their  ignorance,  and  their  presumption,  we  have  failed  in 
an  undertaking  so  dear  to  every  British  heart,  the  value  of  the 
prize  for  which  we  contended  only  augments  the  mortification  of 
OOF  disappointment. 

That  the  house  of  Orange  has  strong  claims  upon  the  grati- 
tude, nay,  upon  the  justice  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
deny.  They  have  well  deserved  that  hospitable  asylum  which 
they  enjoy  in  this  country.  They  have  ever  been  faithfully  at- 
tached to  its  cause.  Their  expulsion  from  their  hereditary  au- 
thority in  Holland,  indeed,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  deference  to  British  councils,  perhaps  their  devotion  to 
the  views  of  British  ministers.  The  restoration  of  that  family 
to  their  fortunes  and  their  rank,  therefore,  was  in  itself  an 
honourable  motive  for  our  interference.  I  cannot  at  the  same 
time  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  we  had  any  particular  claim  to 
the  attachment  of  the  Dutch.  I  see  it  assumed  in  the  proclama- 
tions addressed  to  them,  that  they  must  be  ours  in  their  hearts. 
I  doubt  the  fact  very  much,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon 
what  ministers  could  have  formed  this  supposition.  I  cannot 
but  wonder  how  it  was  imagined  that  our  attempt  was  agreeable 
to  the  general  will  of  the  people  in  Holland.  When  the  prospect 
of  restoring  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France  was  under  con 
sideration  in  this  house,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  assured  us, 
that  such  an  attempt  could  not  be  successful  without  the  general 
consent  of  the  people ;  nay,  that  it  ought  not  to  succeed.  Why 
then  did  he  not  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  case  of  Hol- 
land ?  Why  do  ministers  in  the  note,  in  answer  to  the  proposals 
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from  the  French  government,  say,  that  his  Majesty  does  D 
claim  to  prescribe  a  government  for  France,  if  thev  <ln  not  ndo 
the  weight  of  the  maxim  ?  They  sureJy  do  uot  admit  the  pri 
oiple  in  the  case  of  France,  because  she  is  strong,  and  dcnjri 
Holland  because  she  is  weak  ?  What  then  had  wc  to  expi 
from  the  concurrence  of  the  Dutch?  What  inSuence  ou^ 
their  character  and  dispositions  to  have  had  upon  the  plan  M 
conduct  of  the  expedition  ? 

It  must  be  familiar  to  every  gentleman  who  is  acqufUDH 
with  the  relative  connection  of  this  country  with  Holland,  tJ 
it  is  long  since  any  cordiality  prevailed  between  the  twocoti 
tries.  The  French  faction  had  been  increasing,  and  possessedi 
very  powerful  interest  in  the  United  Provinces.  In  this  uloi 
tion,  grounds  of  dispute  have  arisen  at  no  very  remote  perioi 
In  the  American  war,  the  Dutch  complained  bitterly  of  oi 
aggressions.  In  answer  to  their  complaints,  the  Dutch  weni  t 
presented  in  .speeches  and  proclamations  as  a  dull  and  stuij 
people.  A  noble  lord,  then  in  administration,  used  the  extra 
dinary  expression,  that  the  Dutch  must  "  be  stunned  into  til 
senses."  By  such  treatment  the  influence  of  France  was  : 
creased  in  Holland.  PerJiaps,  too,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowle 
that  the  Dutch,  in  the  mere  view  of  promoting  their  own  il 
terests,  might  conceive  the  connection  with  France  more  b«i 
flcial  to  them  than  that  with  England.  This  led  to  the  attemp 
which  were  made  in  17^7  '"  draw  more  close  the  connection  ft 
France.  That  design  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  ll 
country,  and  by  the  efforts  of  a  Prussian  army.  But,  was  tt 
triumph  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  conciliate  the  Dutch  ?  At  d 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  the  Dutch,  against  their  oi 
wishes,  nay,  against  the  remonstrances  of  many  sincere  fncnd*) 
the  house  of  Orange,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  ueutr 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  war.  They  were  engaged  in  the  a 
test  by  our  influence,  but  we  were  not  able  to  protect  them  i 
the  moment  of  difficulty.  From  being  our  allies  they  becaO 
our  enemies.  But,  previous  to  this  change,  what  were  the  symj^T 
toms  of  cordiabty  and  good  understanding  when  wc  were  «k 
dcavouring  to  defend  Holland  .''  Did  not  our  troops  leave  thil 
country,  complaining  of  the  people,  irritated  by  their  reproai-!ie>' 
After  the  success  of  the  French  invasion,  was  our  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  number  of  our  friends,  and  to  diminish  dv 
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number  of  our  enemies  ?  Was  it  right,  after  the  stadtholder  had 
taken  refuge  in  this  country,  to  consider  him  as  sovereign  of 
Holland^  which  he  never  was,  to  require  his  consent  to  the 
seizure  of  so  much  Dutch  property  ?  Were  such  measures  con- 
conciliatory  ?  Did  they  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
stadtholder?  In  the  negotiation  for  peace  at  Lisle,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  ministers  ?  The  negotiation  was  broken  off,  be- 
cause the  French  refused  to  allow  us  to  retain,  as  indemnification 
for  their  aggrandizement,  the  conquests  we  had  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Dutch,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  quarrel  by  our 
obstinacy  and  violence.  What  were  the  Dutch  to  think  of  this 
proceeding?  Smarting  under  the  losses  they  had  sustained, 
must  they  not  have  considered  us  as  gross  hypocrites  when  lately 
we  affected  such  a  zeal  for  their  interests,  which,  in  the  instances 
alluded  to,  we  had  rendered  so  much  subservient  to  our  own  ? 
If  formerly  they  saw  us  willing  to  compensate  the  conquests  of 
France  by  retaining  all  their  colonial  possessions,  could  they  be- 
lieve us  more  disinterested,  after  having  subsidized  the  forces  of 
Russia,  and  increased  our  claims  to  indemnification  by  so  much 
additional  expenditure  ? 

These  are  circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  cool  and  calculating  Dutchman. 
On  entering  upon  the  expedition  for  the  deliverance  of  Holland, 
what  means  did  we  employ  to  efface  the  prejudice  that  must  have 
existed  against  our  disinterestedness.  Look  at  the  proclamations 
which  were  issued  on  our  landing  in  Holland.  Read  that  dis- 
tributed by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  :  it  holds  out  to  the  Dutch, 
to  be  sure,  delightful  visions  of  future  happiness  under  their  an- 
cient government ;  but  it  says  not  a  word  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  Ceylon,  of  Trincomalee.  The  gallant  officer  by  whom 
it  was  issued  I  acquit  of  any  share  in  the  composition.  He  is 
not  answerable  for  its  policy.  But  what  is  its  spirit  ?  We  ad- 
dress the  Dutch,  a  people  cold,  considerate,  phlegmatic,  as  if  they 
were  a  nation  of  religious  fanatics  or  chivalrous  warriors.  Reli* 
gion  is  dragged  in  upon  all  occasions ;  but  why  it  is  so  I  cannot 
understand.  The  French  did  not  interfere  with  the  religion 
of  the  Dutch.  They  do  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  prevented 
religious  worship  in  any  country  where  their  arms  have  pre- 
vailed ;  but,  least  of  all,  had  they  any  temptation  to  interfere 
with  the  poverty. and  simplicity  of  the  religious  institutions  of 
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the  Dutch  ?     What  influence,  then,  could  hucIi  topics  prudiM 
in  Holland  P     Everything  that  could  have  no  effect  wai  urge 
everything  that  might  engage  ihetn  in  our  favour  was  omitteA 
We  tell  the  Dutch  to  "  Forget  and  forgive  the  past."     But, 
low  will  they  understand  this  advice?     Will  Ihey  not  ciinsidiT 
it  as  a  recommendation  Xo  forget  that  they  ever  had  coliiniea,  and 
lo  forgive  ua  for  taking  them  ?     The  minister  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood very  little  of  Dutch  human  nature,  if  hi'  expected  such 
proclamations  to  have  any  success  among  them.     If,  instead  of 
all   the   fine  reflections  upon   religion,  social  order,    and  tbtfr 
former  government,  he  had  said  we  will  give  you  back  all  youi 
colonies,  the  argument  would  have  heen   understood,  and  t 
effect  might  have  been  favourable.     In&tead  of  this,  whatd 
wc  tell  thcni  in  otlit:r  terms?     Be  a  nation  without  trade; 
bock  your  old  government ;  be  a  province  dependaat  upon  i 
land  through  the  stadtholder.     These  are  the  blessings  • 
we  promise  you,  and  which  you  must  co-operate  with  us  to  d 
tain. 

These  considerations  I  have  adduced,  to  show  that  mini*) 
h;id  net  truly  calculated  the  temper  and  views  of  the  people  ll 
Holland  ;  that  they  had  no  reason  to  flatter  themselves  with  d 
support  of  that  country  ;  and  that  they  did  not  pursue  the  o 
by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was,  to  the  last  degree,  ■ 
rogant  and  presumptuous  to  involve  this  nation  in  the  expeniafl 
such  an  armament  as  was  employed  in  the  late  expedition,  i 
vain  speculations.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  should  not  ll 
put  his  theoiies  of  human  nature  to  such  a  costly  experiiixnL 
He  ought  to  liave  done  what  every  wise  statesman  should  d(y— 
act  only  in  matters  of  such  high  moment  and  extensive  c 
upon  authentic  information  and  upon  practical  grounds. 

There  is  another  very  material  point  which  1  cannot  pi 
noticed.  After  submitting  to  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  bl 
such  heavy  burdens,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  »n  c 
titled  tu  plain  dealing;  but,  if  tlie  plan  pniposed  had  htvtx  ■ 
tended  with  success,  was  it  the  intention  t^f  mini&ters  b> c:  '" 
the  old  tKtvernmcnt  of  Holland  P  1  confess  1  have  doubU  i 
this  subject.  It  may  be  recollected  that  a  noble  and  vij^aa 
statesman  in  another  place,  the  arguing  ujxm  an  Irish  Union,  rt 
presented  the  old  govemineiil  of  Holland  as  feeble,  inefficient,  fi 

nipeteni  to  its  own  defence,  and  lo  any  useful  exertion,  fn« 
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the  want  of  unity  in  its  executive  authority.  Was  it  then  for  the 
re-establishment  of  this  piece  of  imbecility ,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment incapable  of  self-defence,  incapable  of  contributing  any  as- 
sistance to  its  allies,  that  our  blood  and  treasure  was  to  be  applied  ? 
or,  was  it  intended  to  strengthen  the  government,  to  give  it  the 
vigour  of  despotism  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence  and  useful 
alliance  P  If  this  was  their  intention,  they  meant  a  usurpation ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  stadtholder  would  have  been  an  unwilling 
usurper.  Can  we  conceive  that  they  concealed  this  design,  if  it 
was  really  entertained  ;  if  they  did  not  communicate  the  inten- 
tion to  the  partizans  of  the  house  of  Orange,  they  were  guilty  of 
a  shameful  fraud  in  inviting  them  to  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  government,  while  they  were  risking  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  a  new  constitution.  If  they  did  communicate  their 
design  to  improve  their  former  government,  by  an  infusion  of  ad- 
ditional strength,  were  they  sure  that  the  Dutch  would  agree  to 
changes  which  violated  those  principles  and  those  forms  to  which 
they  were  obstinately  attached  ?  After  the  differences,  then,  which 
subsisted  between  this  country  and  Holland  during  the  American 
war ;  after  the  experience  of  the  campaigns  on  the  continent,  in 
which  we  were  engaged  along  with  them  against  France ;  after 
the  known  views  of  domestic  pai'ties  in  Holland ;  after  we  had 
forced  Holland  into  the  war,  and  showed,  after  all,  a  desire  to 
indemnify  ourselves  for  the  continental  conquests,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  her  colonies ;  after  the  grounds  of  suspicion  which  ex- 
isted against  our  intentions,  both  with  regard  to  the  commercial 
relations  and  the  political  establishments  of  Holland ;  had  we 
any  reasons  to  infer  a  welcome  reception  or  a  cordial  co-operation? 
If  their  consent  made  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  expedition ; 
had  we  such  assurance  of  their  favourable  disposition,  as  to  jus- 
tify an  enterprise,  to  the  success  of  which  it  was  essential? 
Ministers  had  no  right  to  calculate  upon  the  dispositions  of  the 
Dutch.  They  are  guilty,  therefore,  of  having  squandered  the 
blood  and  resources  of  this  country  upon  a  plan,  undertaken 
without  due  examination,  and  concerted  without  a  proper  inten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  on  which  its  success  necessarily  de- 
pended. 

Considering  the  scheme  of  this  expedition,  from  its  first  con- 
ception to  the  period  of  its  execution,  we  find  it  in  such  varia- 
tion and  uncertainty #as  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  it  was 
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embraced  and  pursued  upon  any  uniform  views  of  policy.     The  I 
powers  of  the  IierDdilary  Prince  of  Orange,  givea  iu  his  pro-fl 
clamation  to  tlie  Dutch,  are  dated  in   Deceuilicr,  1798,  ffw 
which  a  presiimptioii  anses  that  the  plan  of  the  expedilioD  WH 
in  agitation  at  the  time  of  the  first  treaty  with  Ru&^a,  wliich  « 
concluded  about  that  period.     The  decluration  of  the  Etnpcfor^ 
Paul,  in  his  "  zeal  for  tlie  cause  of  sovereigns,"  jminls  at  thi» 
attempt  for  the  deliverance  uf  Holland.     If  it  was  then  pUnned 
and  agreed  that  Russian  troops  should  be  employed,  what  vu 
the  policy  of  ministers?     Though  they  had  themselves  admitted 
that  the  scheme  must  be  a  coup  de  rn»(»,  and  that  its  success de^: 
ponded  upon  surprise,  the  landing  in  Holland  was  not  effected  tSl 
the  27th  of  August,  1799  !     It  appears  that  expectations  hai 
been  formed  of  inducing  Prussia  to  enter  into  the  common  a 
against  France.     In  June,  1799,  however,  all  hopes  of  drawinj 
Prussia  from  her  neutrality  were  abandoned.     A  treaty  iscoi 
eluded,  in  which,  besides  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  other  ol 
jects,  ]7iOOO  Russians  are   to  be  employed  in  the  expediti 
against  Holland.     The  Emperor  Paul,  too,  with  that  i 
mity  which  characterises  all  his  transactions  with  this  counti] 
agreees  to  employ  some  of  bis  own  ships  to  transport  the  foni 
to  England,  upon  condition  of  his  being  allowed  suffidenl  il 
demnification  for  fitting  out  the  vessels  in  question  for  t 
expedition.     This  seems  to  be  the  first  specific  arrangement  ( 
the  plan,  and  the  management  of  ministers  in  this  is  likewise  A 
gulnrly  conspicuous!    At  the  time  when  they  expected  the  «• 
operation  of  Prussia,  no  very  precise  resolution  hud  been  tak« 
respecting  the  Dutch  expedition.     The  exertions  of  the  King  a 
Prussia  were  solicited  to  promote  objects  which,  as  the  c 
showed,  would  be  attained  without  his  assistance;  that  dengfl 
however,  to  which  he  must  have  been  well  inclined,  and  for  tin 
success  of  wtiich  his  co-operation  was  essential,  but  was  fiuDll]^ 
if  Qt  all,  brought  into  notice.     After  his  determination  to  r 
neutral,  ministers,  as  if  to  show  their  resentment  of  his  poliq 
then  determined  to  prosecute  with  the  greatest  vigour  that  fdl 
to  which,  of  all  others,  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Prussian  cabiMl 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Prussian  forces,  were  necessnry.       I 
The   landing  at   Heldcr  was  at  length  effectwl.      I  muft  (l| 
justice  to  the  gallant  officers  employed  in  the  ex}>edition.    Nl 
blame  whatever  attaciies  to  the  conduct  of«he  ruval  comauuidct^ 
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in-chief,  or  of  those  who  served  along  with  him.  The  expedition 
was  planned  upon  such  sanguine  calculations  of  co-operation 
from  the  inhabitants,  that  the  military  efforts  were  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  political  views  of  its  authors.  The  army  was 
sent  to  Holland  as  to  a  friendly  country.  Its  supplies  of  every 
kind  were  arranged  upon  this  presumption.  The  Duke  of  York 
himself,  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  had  no  means  of  verifying 
the  calculations  upon  which  the  cabinet  ministers  had  resolved 
upon  the  expedition.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  parliament  does  not 
know  such  a  body  as  the  cabinet  council.  I  do  not  criticise  the 
selection  which  his  Majesty  has  made  of  that  body,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  committee  of  that  which  the  constitution  re- 
cognizes, the  privy  council.  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
at  a  moment  so  critical  as  the  present,  the  commander-in-chief 
ought  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of  Holland.  His  mi- 
litary plans  and  military  conduct  must  have  been  accommodated 
to  the  political  views  and  political  representations  of  ministers. 
In  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  proper  person  to  advise 
his  Majesty,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  upon  everything  which 
such  an  expedition  might  require,  I  repeat  only  what  the  public 
voice  has  declared  of  his  royal  highnesses  honourable,  attentive, 
and  meritorious  government  of  the  army,  since  he  has  possessed 
the  chief  command.  To  his  royal  highness  I  impute  no  blame. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  enterprize,  which, 
framed  as  it  was,  must  have  influenced  so  much  the  military  exe- 
cution. It  is  on  the  authors  of  the  scheme  that  we  are  to  charge 
the  faults  of  the  design  and  the  disgrace  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  army  then  went  to  Holland  as  a  friendly  country.  A 
summons  was  sent  by  General  Abercrombie  to  the  Batavian  com- 
mander, in  a  style  of  haughty  menace,  which  clearly  proved  that 
it  was  not  the  production  of  that  gallant  and  respectable  officer. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  on  every  occasion,  his 
manly  and  upright  proceedings  while  in  Ireland,  prove  him  to 
be  a  man  not  likely  to  be  the  author  of  a  production  such  as  that 
to  which  I  allude.  The  answer  of  the  Batavian  officer  was  spi- 
rited. What  a  contrast,  indeed,  between  the  presumptuous  tone 
with  which  we  addressed  the  enemy  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
ignominious  escape  we  were  at  length  compelled  to  stipulate  for 
at  the  termination  of  the  campaign.     Ministers  say  that  they 
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cannot  make  peace  with  the  French  government ;  that  the  lat 
never  yet  observed  any  armistice  that  they  concluded.     In 
own  instance  we  know,  by  experience,  that  if  we  cannot  nixj 
peace  with  France,  we  can  make  a  convention  we  kuuw  ;  frii 
the  testimony  of  our  own  nfficers,  that  the  enemy  can  observe^ 
armistice.     But  what  was  the  case  when  General  Abercro 
landed  P     Did  he  find  the  Batavian  troops   dispo.sed, 
sailors,  to  surrender  without  a  blow  ?    Did  he  not  meet  with 
most  vigorous  resistance,  even  before  any  Frenchmen  appean 
in  action,  and  our  very  first  success  was  purchased  by  the  1 
of  a  great  number  of  our  brave  countrymen  ?     How  did  it  \an 
pen  that,  after  the  landing  was  effrt;ted,  no  attempt  was  n 
follow  up  the  advantage  ?    Was  General  Abercrombie  pre 
by  his  orders,  or  by  the  want  of  necessaries,  from 
It  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  indeed,  but  it  tends  to  expl 
the  want  of  arrangement  in  the  plan,  that  the  army  was  for  r 
time  destitute  of  the  means  of  moving  forward.  It  has  been  p 
lively  asserted,  that  the  army  was  left  without  baggage-w 
that  they  were  first  cheered  with  the  hope  that  certain  ships  in 
sight  contained  these  waggons,  and  that  afterwards  their  liopei 
were  damped  on  being  told  "  that  the  waggons  were  in  some  «h^ 
but  the  wheels  were  in  others  ?"     ^Vas  it  true  also,  that  the  w 
of  other  means  of  conveying  the  bleeding  troops  from  the  & 
of  battle  had  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  Dutch  schuyHi 
Surely  not  one  British  soldier  should  have  perished  through  t\ 
negligence  as  this !     Was  it  true  tiiat  such  ignorance  prcn 
of  the  roads  of  Holland,  that  the  waggons,  which  were  a 
wards  employed,  proved  useless?     I  say,  sir,  that  no  pentnil 
consideration  ought  to  shield  from  inquiry  the  persons  in  r 
situations  of  contractors,  purveyors,   &c.  to  whom  these,  I 
similar  inconveniences,  were  owing. 

Between  the  first  landing  at  the  Helder,  and  the  arrival  i 
the  reinforcements  under  the  Duke  of  York,  an  opportunity  h 
been  given  to  ascertain  ihe  determined  resolution  of  the  Batari>| 
army  to  resist  our  attempt.  French  troops  were  pouring  ii 
Holland.  Was  it  not  known,  likewise,  that  the  nature  of  thf 
country  afforded  the  means  of  defence  almost  insuporahle  f 
Were  not  all  the  circumstances  which  pointed  out  the  tatm 
conclusion,  that  the  expedition  could  not  be  ulLimatcly  »ucei»- 
ful,  known  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Duke  of  Vork  ?    W 
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there  was  not  a  secret  motive  for  persevering  in  the  expedition, 
which  no  common  understanding  can  suspect,  why  did  not  minis- 
ters profit  by  their  experience  to  avoid  farther  disaster  P  If  they 
did  not  know  all  these  circumstances,  they  must  stand  convicted 
of  a  negligence  no  less  criminal  than  the  presumption  of  persist- 
ing after  so  many  warnings  to  desist.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
the  French  and  Batavians,  anxious  to  make  an  impression  on  our 
troops  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  attacked  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  gallantry  of  our 
troops,  and  the  strength  of  their  position.  On  the  13th,  the 
Duke  of  York  arrived,  and  on  the  19th,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  enemy,  which  was  successful  in  that  part  where  the 
British  troops  were  engaged,  and  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  Of  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  I  shall  say  but  little. 
If,  however,  the  accounts  of  their  conduct  in  the  villages  where 
they  came  be  true,  it  would  form  the  ground  not  merely  of  in- 
quiry, but  of  an  address  to  his  Majesty.  The  result  of  this 
action  was,  that  the  British  and  Russian  forces  retreated  to  their 
former  position. 

Here  i  must  beg  the  attention  of  the  house  to  what  was 
passing  at  home.  On  the  24th,  parliament  was  to  meet ;  minis- 
ters had  intelligence  of  this  disastrous  engagement;  they  were 
apprized  of  the  resistance  of  the  Dutch  troops,  and  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  inhabitants  to  assist  our  cause;  yet,  with  all 
these  facts  in  their  possession,  they  made  his  Majesty  come  down 
to  parliament,  and  express  his  sanguine  hopes  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  expedition  !  If,  then,  ministers  were  aware  of  the 
true  state  of  our  affairs  In  Holland,  a  more  gross  contempt  of 
truth,  or  more  flagrant  deception  of  parliament,  never  was  prac- 
tised by  any  administration. 

After  the  action  of  the  2nd  of  October,  the  army  moved 
forward.  This  was  represented  as  a  great  victory ;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle.  Alkmaer 
was  stated  to  have  opened  its  gates,  as  if  this  had  been  the  act  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  proof  of  their  friendly  disposition.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  a  lieutenant  and  some  troops  having 
accidentally  advanced  near  the  place,  found  that  it  was  without 
means  of  defence,  of  which  he  immediately  gave  information, 
and  the  town  was  occupied  by  our  troops.  In  his  dispatches 
after  the  action,  his  Royal  Highness  states  that  it  had  given 
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him  the  oimmand  of  an  extent  of  country,  and  that  the  inlii 
tanta  would  have  an  opportunity  to   declare  themselves.     W 
was  the  consequence?     The  army  attemptcii  to  advance; 
engagement  took  place  on  the  6th,  in  which  we  claimed  the 
tory.     But  so  little  advantageous  was  the  success,  that,  on 
7th,  in  the  evening,  the  retreat  was  ordered  ;  the  army  retui 
to  its  old  position  at  Shagen  Brug ;  and  this  retreat  was 
ducted  so  precipitately,  that  400  women  and  children  were 
behind.     These  the  French  treated  with  great  propriety; 
these  cruel  and  perfidious  enemies  actually  clothed  the  childi 
and  sent  them  back  with  the  women  to  the  British  head~<junTl< 
Thus,  at  length,  instead  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Dutch, 
hopes  of  which  we  had    so  sanguinely  indulged,  the  army 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  for  its  escape  I     Wh 
sad  and  mortifying  termination  of  a  plan  in  which  so  much  ex- 
ertion had  been  employed,  and  so  much  of  our  hope  had  bcfO 
embarked !     I  do  not  censure  those  by  whom  it  wus  concluded. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  inevitable  in  the  situatic 
in  which  the  army  was  placed.     Yet,  how  painful  a  rcficclioi 
to  find  that  the  inducement  held  out  to  the  enemy  to  a^ee  to  ll 
convention,  was  a  threat  to  destroy  for  ever  the  means  of  tra 
and  commerce  of  that  people  whom  we  had  gone  to  save  !     1 1 
sure  that,  had  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
cruel  an  alternative,  it   would   have  been  employed  with  rein) 
tance.     It  was  a  humiliating  thing,  after  such  proud  exprctA 
tiuns,  to  fail  in  our  design,  and  fail  too  amidst  such  an  ncciilM 
iation  of  disgrace.     Our  army  left  Holland  with  sentimental 
indignation  against   the   Batavians,   by    whom    they  oonrdvi 
themselves  injured  and  deceived  ;  with  detestation  of  their  alKt 
to  whose  misconduct  they  imputed  the  disastrous  terminatioa 
the  campaign ;  and  with  increased  esteem  for  the  enemy  wHc 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor. 

Such  is  the  transaction  which  the  house  is  called  u(wn  to  I 
vcstigate.  Never  was  there  a  case  which,  prima  farie-,  present 
stronger  grounds  for  inquiry.  There  are  moments  when  It  I 
comes  this  house  to  exercise  a  peculiar  jealousy  of  its  reputsttonl 
an  opinion  has  gone  abroad,  that  this  house  has  repOMxI  too  blin 
a  con6dence  in  ministers :  the  rewards  which  have  followed  thS 
confidence,  have  thrown  more  than  a  suspicion  on  the  purity  rf' 
the  motive.     It  is  necc^^rv,  on  an  occasiun  like  this,  to 
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their  conduct  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  The  public 
interest  which  it  has  excited,  the  universal  regard  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  house  will  attract,  must  render  it  the  object  of  more 
than  common  severity  of  revision.  The  suspicion  that  the 
minister  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  controlling  vigilance  of 
parliament,  must  either  be  strongly  confirmed,  or  honourably 
removed.  It  is  not  a  consequence  which  any  member  need  fear 
from  the  result  of  inquiry,  that  ministers  will  be  obliged  to  quit 
their  places.  It  would  be  no  advantage,  doubtless,  to  show  that 
the  administration  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  convicted 
incapacity  ;  but  still  it  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  to  prove  that 
ministers  are  too  powerful  for  control ;  that  error  is  exempted 
from  inquiry,  and  misconduct  secure  from  censure.  The  present 
case  should  afford  a  salutary  caution  to  the  house,  how  they 
gave  their  confidence  to  ministers  to  pursue  against  France  that 
system  of  exploded  impolicy  which  has  produced  such  fatal  mis- 
chief and  indelible  disgrace.  We  are  at  war  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  for  nothing  else.  All  the  qualifications  with 
which  this  proposition  is  limited  are  mere  quibbles  :  this  is  the 
sine  qua  non  to  immediate  peace.  It  was  stated  in  the  answer 
of  Lord  Grenville,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  negotiation 
with  the  present  government  of  France ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that 
what  is  possible  is  qtiod  potest  esse,  there  was  no  immediate 
alternative.  We  were  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  these  proposi- 
tions— the  people  of  France  must  institute  a  government  which 
his  Majesty^s  ministers  shall  approve,  and  then  submit  to  prove 
its  stability.  In  the  meantime,  this  stability  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  employing  every  hostile  means  to  work  its  overthrow  :  Buona- 
parte must  show  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  that  he  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  of  peace ;  while  it  is  the  policy  of  ministers  to  em- 
ploy every  effort  to  disturb  his  authority,  and  every  insult  to 
provoke  his  resentment.  The  only  alternative  which  ministers 
were  willing  to  accept  as  the  price  of  peace,  is  the  unconditional 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But,  if  no  enlarged  view  of 
policy,  no  dictate  of  constitutional  jealousy  can  move  a  British 
house  of  commons  to  institute  the  proposed  inquiry,  they  owe  it 
to  the  reputation  of  the  army,  whose  conduct  has  never  been 
censured  in  this  country,  but  whose  honour  has  been  cruelly 
attacked  abroad,  to  investigate  the  transactions  to  the  bottom. 
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and  lay  the  blame  where  it  ought  to  fall.     Read  the  rept 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Petersburgh  Gazette  •  i 
different  actions  in  Holland,  and  say  whether  ynu  arc  not  mill 
upon  to  vindicate  the  character  uf  the  British  army  ?     Da  i 
feel  so  little  for  the  military  fame  of  your  country,  as  to  » 
your  brave  soldiers  to  stand  in  the  face  uf  Kurope  branded  * 
such  a  stigma?     Do  yoit  esteem  so  little  the  reputation  of  ll 
gallant  officers  employed  in   Holland,  the  Dul«e  of  York,  f 

•Pbtersbusgh,   Oct.  13.— (From   (*e  Court  Gaatlte.)  —  t/laiot 
Hessea,  frora  his  head  quarters  at  Zypaer  Schliiseu  : — 

"  I  humbly  accjuaint  your  imperial  Majesty,  that  on  the  4th  of  Sept 
orriveil  from  Yarmouth  with  the  first  division  of  troops  before  the  TeiH, 
disFmbarked  immediately  in  ron-boata,  and  landed  all  our  troops  on  tfai  filh 
lit  the  Helder,  though  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  Generul  llermi 
before  me,  and  iraa  at  the  distance  of  thirty -Gve  werstea  frora  the  ileldei, 
wards  Alkmaer.  By  his  orders  I  joined  him  on  the  Jth;  aail  on  the  Bth,j 
the  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  we  proceeded  in  three  columns,  and  attacked 
enemy,  with  a  bravery  only  characteristic  to  your  Majesty's  snbjerli. 
drove  him  from  three  strong  entrenchments,  took  all  the  hatteriea  whh 
bayonet,  and  entered  three  strong  villages,  with  the  town  of  Bergen. 
had  already  taken  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  about  1000  prisoners,  and 
upwards  of  2000  of  the  enemy.  However,  all  our  amunitioo  being 
we  could  no  longer  carry  on  offensive  operations  against  a  nnmerons  enioj, 
who  employed  all  bis  forces  against  us,  forced  the  right  wing  of  our  allies,  who 
intended  to  attack  at  the  same  time,  but  who,  from  causes  unknovrn  to  nr, 
were  two  hours  ton  late,  which  considerably  injured  the  victory  which  we 
already  gained-  Lieuleuaut  General  UeroiaQ  was  made  prii 
conceal  from  you,  mo&t  gracious  Sovereign,  tbat  the  troops  of  joiu  Nt 
are  to  want  of  the  most  uecessaiy  articles :  1  will  not,  however, 
say  that  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  care  of  our  allies,  but  rather  to  their! 
arrangements,  when,  contrary  to  Iheir  hret  plan,  they  landed  all  thrii 
their  own  as  well  ae  ours,  in  a  crowd,  so  that  it  was  impossibli 
of  ground  which  we  occupied  could  furnish  ua  with  provisions.  Mid 
iupplies  from  England.  We  were  iu 
ind  the  troops  were  not  yet  recovered 
inition  being  exhausted,  vre  had  no 
rt;  but  through  the  eilreme  fatigue  of  oar 
1  confusion.     The  commander-in-chief 
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under  the  necessity  to  wait  for  bi 
sufficient  artillery  and  hor 
violent  sea-sicknefts.  Oui  i 
attack  and  defence  but  the  bayoi 
troops,  their  retreat  began  i 


prisoner.  Lieutenant- General  Scherebzow  killed,  and  Major -General  8 
wounded,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  me.     I  atrove  to  collect  oi 
and  retired  to  our  first  advantageous  potilioo  in  such  a  manner  ihattlwH 
found  it  impassible  to  follow.     Our  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  ud  f 
aoners,  aiuuunts  to  about  3000  men;  but  the  enemy  has  lost  n 
the  prisoners  taken  by  the  English  and  ourselves  amounting  tn  above  S 
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« 

Ralph  Abercrombie,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  General  Dundas,  that 

excellent  officer  General  Moore,  and  those  who  served  with  him, 

as  to  allow  the  aspersions  cast  upon  their  renown  in  the  libellous 

letter  of  General  Hessen  to  remain  uncontradicted  ?     You  owe  it 

to  the  character  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 

nation,  to  the  spirit  of  your  troops,  you  owe  it  to  the  honour  of 

the  living,  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  to  go  into  an  inquiry,  which 

will  distinguish  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct  and 

incurred  disgrace.    I  move  ^'  That  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a 

committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 

failure  of  the  late  expedition  to  Holland."*' 

Mr.  Dmidaa,  Mr.  Pereewd,  and  Mr.  Addingion  ipoke  against  the  fnotion — 
Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Tlemey,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  in  support  qf  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  after  having  been  indulged  at  such 
length,  he  should  not  trespass  long  on  the  patience  of  the  house. 
He  was  induced  principally  to  rise,  from  two  allusions  that  had 
been  made  to  him  ;  one  by  an  hon.  gentleman  near  him  (Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylor),  and  one  by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Addington.)     His  hon.  friend  had  accused  him  of  being  mealy- 
mouthed — an  objection  which  was  seldom  made  to  him ;  for  in 
general  he  was  accused  of  being  too  plain  a  speaker.     But  he 
accused  him  of  having  taken  a  line  of  candour  for  which  he 
ought  to  apologize,  in  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  dispossess 
ministers  of  their  places,  and  that  the  country  would  not  desire 
to  see  them  dispossessed,  even  though  they  might  disapprove  of 
thdr  conduct  in  this  expedition.    He  assured  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  blamed  him  without  reason.     He  had  no  such  candour. 
He  sincerely  wished  to  see  ministers  dispossessed  for  the  good 
of  the  country ;  and  if  anything  that  he  could  urge  or  say  would 
bring  that  event  about,  he  would  exert  every  effort  in  his  power. 
What  he  had  said,  was,  that  in  his  present  motion,  he  was  not 
prompted  to  this  inquiry  merdy  to  prove  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  world,  the  incapacity  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers ;  for  it  could 
not  redound  to  national  honour  or  to  national  benefit  to  do  that, 
if  no  other  result  was  to  come  from  it.     But  the  hon.  gentleman 
said  that  ^^  be  was  confident  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  against 
his  Majesty'^s  ministers  in  this  expedition,  and  he  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  turning  them  out,  and  of  seeing  the  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  house  pass  over  to  the  other ."^    In  this,  said  Mr. 
Sheridan,  it  is  truly  agitable  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he 
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would  not  pass  over  with  us :  he  would  rest  in  the  mid-way ;  he 
Would  rest  in  that  chair,  which  it  requires  the  greatest  talents 
and  the  greatest  respect  to  fill.  Now,  as  to  the  allusiou  frosL^ 
the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  his  chief  objection  (a  tb 
motion  was,  that  it  had  not  been  made  in  Octolier  la«l,  befon 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  known,  or  afti:r  it  was  known 
that  he  had  not  made;  it  after  parliament  was  adjourned  J  Hi 
had  given  notice  of  his  motion  on  the  first  day  after  the  meeting 
It  was  for  ministers  to  answer  for  its  being  so  long  delayed: 
since  they,  and  not  he,  had  made  the  adjoui-nment.  It  htid  bea 
objected  to  him,  that  he  had  made  use  of  the  word  "  disgracei'^ 
Surely,  in  the  use  of  this  term,  he  had  expressed  himself  clearlyi 
with  regard  to  all  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  execulia 
of  the  enterprise,  and  had  limited  the  word  to  the  planners  onl] 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  the  mere  failure  of 
military  expedition  was  not  in  itself  a  disgrace; — a  town  mi^ 
be  besieged  and  taken,  though  the  garrison  had  displayed  ihii 
greatest  courage  and  perseverance.  Circumstances  might  ilefei 
the  most  obstinate  valour;  but  what  he  thought  neceaaaril] 
brought  disgrace  along  with  it,  was,  when  a  country  was  ie 
luded  by  promises  which  were  not  kept — when  a  people  "■ 
tempted  by  offers  of  protection  to  show  themselves,  and  to  mtiu 
fcst  their  sentiments;  and  when,  instead  uf  the  protection  hM 
out  to  them,  the  planners  of  an  expedition  were  forced  to  ca] 
late  for  their  own  retreat.  This  was  what  he  ascribed  to  ll 
character  of  the  late  expedition.  They  entered  North  UolUtt^ 
holding  out  to  the  inhabitants  offers  of  protection,  and  ini'  ' 
them  to  rise.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  people  did  not 
the  invitation;  but  suppose  tiiey  had,  and  that  trusting  toll 
promise  of  Great  Britain,  they  had  come  forward,  and  that  afte 
wards  they  had  been  abandoned,  would  not  the  nation  have  ba 
disgraced?  Would  it  not  have  lieen  respt>nsible  for  oil  t) 
blood  that  must  have  flowed  fi-om  such  an  issue.'  If  Francw 
had  invaded  Ireland  with  forty ^ve  thousand  men,  and  had 
professed,  as  the  British  professed  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  had 
come  to  rescue  them  from  oppression  and  tyranny — th*  m« 
supposition  gave  rise  to  a  melancholy  sentiment ;  for  they  hwli 
seen,  with  all  their  pretended  knowledge  of  human  nature,  tit] 
forty-five  thousand  men  had  not  induced  the  Dutch  to  give 
the  horrors  of  French  fraternity,  or  to  prefer  the  friendabip 
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Oreat  Britain  to  the  evils  under  which  they  groaned.  But 
would  any  man  say,  that  if  forty-five  thousand  French  had 
landed  in  Ireland,  during  the  late  insurrection  there,  British 
influence  would  have  been  as  great  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
as  French  influence,  with  all  its  iniquity,  was  upon  the  Dutch  ? 
If  forty-five  i  thousand  French  had  landed  in  Ireland,  had  held 
out  ofiers  of  protection  to  the  people,  and  had  afterwards  been 
forced  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  for  their  own  escape,  would 
any  man  say  that  they  would  not  have  been  disgraced,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  answerable  for  all  the  horrors,  the  whip- 
pings, the  half-hangings,  and  the  whole-hangings,  that  took 
place  after  the  rebellion  in  that  miserable  country?  In  like 
manner,  he  affixed  the  term  disgrace  upon  the  men  who,  without 
the  certainty  of  keeping  their  word,  boasted  of  their  power,  and 
committed  the  nation  by  their  folly  and  their  incapacity.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  diversion  which  this  made — and  diver^ 
non  was  a  favourite  expression  of  ministers.  Three  objects 
were  stated  to  have  been  in  view  in  the  expedition,  two  of  which 
were  said  to  have  been  obtained — he  denied  this  fact.  Two  of 
the  objects  were  incompatible ;  if  it  was  one  of  our  objects  to 
replace  the  stadtholder,  it  could  not  be  our  object  to  take  their 
navy.  But  it  was  a  diversion :  it  forced  the  French  to  send  their 
troops  into  Holland,  and  thus  we  assisted  the  allies  in  another 
quarter.  What !  would  not  the  French  have  sent  troops  into 
Holland  but  for  this  expedition?  Away,  then,  with  French 
oppression  !  They  could  leave  the  Dutch,  then,  to  themselves. 
But,  if  the  expedition  was  meant  as  a  diversion,  Holland,  of 
all  other  places,  was  the  worst  for  a  diversion ;  since,  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  a  very  inferior  body  of  troops  could  suc- 
cessfully resist  a  greatly  superior  force.  He  would  agree  that 
it  was  a  fair  thing  to  call  a  descent  diversion,  where,  landing  on 
an  enemy'^s  shore,  you  drew  great  bodies  of  men  from  other  quar- 
ters, and  kept  them  in  play ;  but  it  was  quite  another  thing 
when,  having  landed  with  the  professed  object  of  replacing  an 
exiled  authority,  and  having  failed,  you  came  home  and  called 
it  a  diversion.  You  had  no  right  to  call  it  by  such  a  name.  But 
it  was  to  be  repeated  !  What,  after  the  trial  which  has  been 
made?  And  never  was  a  trial  so  completely  made  of  the  dispo-. 
sitions  of  any  people.  Could  insanity  itself  think  of  repeating 
the  experiment  ?     After  having  entered  the  country,  not  merely 
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with  a  superior  force,  but  with  a  force  so  greatly  superior,  tl 
if  the  people  were,  in  their  hearts,  at  all  disposed  to  come  o 
to  the  British,  they  had  every  tctDptatioii — if  Dot  a 
found  disposed  to  trust  us,  could  it  be  believed  that,  after  tl 
experience  they  had  had,  they  would  noiv  come,  if  the  exptr 
meat  were  to  be  repeated  ?  Sir.  Sheridan  concluded  by  expi 
ing  his  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  ministers  upon  this  occa) 
He  did  not  expect  that  they  would  endeavour  to  have  made  tl 
inquiry  nugatory,  but  that  they  would  have  coloured  their  ic 
positiou  to  enter  into  the  investigation  with  some  plausible  pn^ 
test.     He  was  disappointed.     The  house  had  seen  the  grouod 
they  bad  taken,  and  the  country  would  see  their  motives, 
lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  brave  army,  and  for  the  honour  oj 
the  nation,  that  they  thought  it  consistent  with  common  dec 
to  get  rid  of  tlie  subject  by  such  means. 
1^  hoiae  divided— ayet*5;  >uie>ai6. 


FEBIIVA.KT    17- 
GRANT    TO    TRB    EMPEBOR  OF    CF.KMANY,   &C.,     FOR    THK    I 
TO    FOBKIC.V    rOWEBS. 
Mr.  PHI  marrd/or  a  ran  nv/  KMetding  £500.000  la  enablr  Aii  ifiyo^lf " 
main  nth  advanraiat  night  br  nectuaryfor  Ihe  purpairiifiiauring.uS  amrtrll 
periail,  a  mgoroKt  eo-nprralion  nf  the  Emperor  of  GermoH^.  the  Elertar  </  &■ 
raria,  SfV.,  in  Ihr  eiaaing  rampaiga  agaimil  the  eommon  enem;/. 

Mr-  StiERiDAM  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  {Mr.  \Vilberfor«J 
who  has  just  sal  down,  and  said  '■  he  rose  only  to  save  hiini 
from  misinterpretation,"  has  declared,  that  he  has  no  objection 
peace.  Now  I  should  expect  a  warmer  declaration  from 
hon.  gentleman,  when  I  recullect  his  conduct  on  a  former  ■ 
sion.  I  recollect  a  time,  when  he  came  to  rebuke  the  violenm 
the  minister.— [Mr.  Sheridan  read  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Wi 
berforce,  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty, praying,  that  ihegovi 
ment  of  France  might  not  be  made  an  obstacle  to  {lewr,  wbctf 
an  opportunity  should  arrive.] — Xow,  as  the  hon.  gmtlenuD 
is  anxious  to  esca^xr  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  I  khould 
expect  he  woidd  state  the  rua-^on  for  this  difference  in  his  Of- 
duct.  Then  the  government  wiis  a  proviaonal  giivcmmeni;  = 
govemnieni,  from  its  nature,  not  intended  to  tit  and  ;  a  govnti- 
ment  of  furious  jacobiiif;  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  implomi 
to  supplicate  his  Majesty,  that  it  might  not  be  suffered  to  slswl 
in  the  way  of  jicace  ;  but  now,  when  it  is  of  a  less  object  ii>n*l''' 
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description,  he  justifies  his  friend  from  an  arrogant,  violent,  in- 
considerate, and  I  hope  he  will  not  find  an  unfortunate  note,  re- 
fusing to  accept  peace  from  such  a  government.    An  hon.  gen- 
tlamen  who  has  spoken  in  the  debate  put  a  very  just  question, 
whether  the  country  will  be  governed  by  words,  and  not  by  facts? 
I  admit  it  right  that  it  should  not  be  so  governed,  but  I  unfor- 
nately  have  the  authority  of  the  present  government  that  it  is. 
The  hon.  gentleman  spoke  with  great  eloquence,  I  may  say  irri- 
tation ;  but  never  did  I  see  eloquence  so  misapplied.     He  has 
shown  his  dexterity  in  driving  the  subject  from  its  proper  basis ; 
be  guides,  urges,  and  inflames  the  passions  of  his  hearers  on 
Jacobinical  principles;  but  he  does  not  show  how  they  bear 
on  the  present  question.     He  has  not  dared  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
respects  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  we  have  suf- 
fered by  the  defection  of  Russia.   What  that  power  may  still  do 
with  regard  to  La  Vendee,  or  reconciling  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  union,  I  do  not  inquire ;   but  with  regard  to  the  great  ob- 
ject, the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  we  are  minus  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  that  power  may  be  considered  as  extinct. 
Is  it  then  to  be  endured,  that  the  minister  shall  come  down  and 
ask  for  a  subsidy  under  such  circumstances  ?  Is  it  to  be  endured, 
that  we  shall   be  told  we  are  at  war  for  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy in  France,  that  Russia  is  pledged  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose,  that  Russia  is  the  rock  on  which  we  stand,  that 
the  magnanimous  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  gallantry  of  whose 
troops,  and  the  skill  of  whose  great  generals,  place  them  above 
all  the  troops  and  generals  in  Europe,  is  all  we  have  to  rest  on.? 
Is  it  to  be  endured,  I  say,  that  this  rock  should  prove  as  brittle 
as  sand,  and  that  those  who  held  this  language  should  come 
down  in  a  week  after,  and  say,  ''give  us  two  millions  and  a  half 
to  subsidize  Germany,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  better  army  than 
we  had  with  Russia  ?'"  After  such  unqualified  praise  upon  Rus- 
sia, and  after  her  defection,  is  not  such  language  inconsistent, 
absurd,  and  preposterous  ?    If  Germany  possessed  these  forces 
before,  why  were  they  not  called  into  action  ?  and  if  not,  why 
are  we  to  subsidize  the  rabble  of  Germany  ?     But  who  is  the 
person  that  applies  for  this  subsidy  ?     As  to  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, I  leave  him  out  of  the  question   It  is  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many.    Is  tliere  anything  in  his  conduct  and  character  to  in- 
cline us  to  listen  to  him.     I  think  not ;  and  for  these  two  rea- 
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sons:  first,  he  applied  once  on  a  false  pretence;  and,  secondly, 
he  failed  in  performing  liis  stipulated  engagement.    What  wu 
his  false  pretence  .■'    He  said  he  could  nut   open  the  campuign 
without  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  this  country  ;  and  yet  he  d" 
so,  and  displayed  more  vigour,  energy,  and  resources  than  ev4 
Now,  if  to  this  we  add  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  fac 
when  he  dared,  thougii  bound  to  this  country,  to  break  faiti 
with  her,  and  make  a  separate  peace,  does  it  not  furnish  a  n 
sonable  cause  for  declining  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  such  a  powarjH 
The  hon.  gentleman  is  offended  at  our  connecting  the  situsticq 
of  the  country,  and  the  present  scarcity  with  the  tjuestion  of  w 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  principle  is  to  be  carried- 
see  no  more  objection  to  state  the  pressure  in  this  particular  fro 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  than  there  would  be  to  advance  t 
increase  of  the  public  debt,  the  situation  of  the  finances,  or  31 
other  of  those  reasons  so  often  repeated,  without  its  having  fa 
ever  objected,  that  theyjwere  of  an  improper  kind.     Sir,  I 
there  is  no  more  impropriety  in  urging  this  argument,  than  1 
urging  ministers  not  to  press  the  people  too  far,  but  to  appc 
the  burden  to  their  strength  to  bear  it.     What  has  my  fa 
friend  said  ?     We  see  an  opident  commercial  prosperity ;  t 
look  over  the  country,  and  we  behold  barracks  and  broth-ho«M 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
for  surely  it  will  not  be  contended,  but  that  among  the  calanritia 
of  war  are  to  be  reckoned   families  left    witliout  support,  and 
thrown  upon  charity  for  subsistence.     That  the  war  is  unReo» 
sary,  as  being  useless,  is  self-evident,  and  nobody  can  deny  M 
But,  say  they,  Bonaparte  has  taken  us  at  an  unguarded  monHn 
we  do  not  object  to  peace,  but  we  have  a  fear  and  jealousy  d 
concluding  one,  except  with  the  house  of  Bourbon:  iu  a  p 
concluded  with  it  we  should  have  confidence,  but  we  can  hai 
none  in  the  present  government  of  France.     I  say,  were  ibl 
event  arrived,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  seated  on  the  I 
the  minister  should  be  impeached  who  would  disband  a 
soldier ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  make  j 
under  a  new  king  as  under  a  republican  government,  unlets  h 
heart  and  mind  were  friendly  to  it.     France,  as  a  republic,  i 
be  a  bad  neighbour ;  but,  than  monarchical  France,  a  more  fi 
and  treacherous  neighbour  never  was.     Is  it,  then,  Buffidfint  IJ 
say,  let  monarchy  be  restored,  and  let  peace  be  given  lo  all  £l^ 
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rope  ?  I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  object  of  the  war  as  expressed  in 
the  note.  It  is  there  stateil  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  present  negotiation  ;  and  then  it  proceeds  to 
say,  "  that  it  is  possible  we  may  hereafter  treat  with  some  other 
form  of  government,  after  it  shall  be  tried  by  experience  and 
the  evidence  of  facts."  What  length  of  lime  this  trial  may  require 
IB  impossible  to  ascertain ;  yet  we  have,  I  acknowledge,  some- 
thing of  experience  here  by  which  we  may  form  a  kind  of  con- 
jecture. 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  the  then  republican 
government  hatl  stood  two  years  and  a  half.  Previous  to  that 
time,  it  had  been  declared  improper  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
it ;  but  from  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  ministers  dis- 
covered that  it  was  then  become  good  and  proper  to  treat  with  ; 
and  yet  so  it  happened,  that,  immediately  after  this  judgment  in 
its  favour,  it  crumbled  to  piecus,  Here,  then,  we  have  a  tolerable 
rule  to  judge  by,  and  may  presume,  on  tlie  authority  of  this  case, 
that  something  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  must  expire,  be- 
fore any  new  government  will  be  pronounced  stable.  The  note, 
sir,  then  proceeds  to  pay  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  line  of 
princes  who  maintained  peace  at  home,  and,  to  round  the  period 
handsomely,  it  should  have  added,  "  tranquilIityabroad;"but,  in- 
stead of  this,  are  substituted  "respect  and  considerationj^by  which 
we  are  to  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  consideration 
with  which  the  note  is  subscribed,  being  equivalent  to  "  I  am,  sir, 
with  the  highest  respect,  and  sincerest  enmity,  yours," — for,  air, 
this  consideration,  which  the  line  of  princes  maintained,  consisted 
in  involving  all  the  powers  within  their  reach  and  influence  in 
war  and  contentions.  The  note  then  proceeds  to  state,  "  that  this 
restoration  of  monarchy  would  secure  to  France  the  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  her  ancient  territory ;"  by  which  we  are  to 
understand,  I  supjwse,  we  would  renounce  our  Quiberon  expe- 
ditions. In  this  note,  sir,  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  clubbed 
their  talents,  one  found  grammar,  another  logic,  and  a  third  some 
other  ingredient ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  they  should  all  for- 
get that  the  house  of  Bourbon,  instead  of  maintaining  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe,  was  always  the  disturber  of  both?     In 

Lihe  very  last  transaction  of  monarchical  France — I  mean  her  con- 
duct in  the  American  war,  his  Majesty's  speech  begins  thus :  — 
I'-Jrauce,  the  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe".  But  were 
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a  person  to  judge  hereafter,  from  the  history  of  tlie  present  til 
of  the  war  we  carried  on,  and  the  millions  we  expended  for 
monarchy  of  France,  he  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  il 
our  nearest  and  dearest  friend.     Is  there  anything,  then,  ii 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  from  which  we  can  infer  that, 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  a  total  change  in  the 
ciples  of  the  people  would  take  place?  or  that  minUtera 
new  king  would  renounce  ttiem  ?     What  security  have  we 
change  of  principles  will  take  place  in  the  restored  monarch, 
that  he  will  not  act  upon  the  principles  cherished  by  his 
tors?     But  if  this  security  is  effected  by  maiming  France, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  people  of  France  wi 
submit  to  it  ?     Does  he  not  know  that  even  the  emigrants 
that  partiality  for  the  grandeur  of  their  country,  that  even 
cannot  restrain  their  joy  at  republican  victories:'     But  with  i» 
gard  to  the  practicability  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  righl 
hon.  gentleman  says,  he  is  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the« 
shall  he  no  dread  of  jacobin  principles.     I  ask  whether  be 
not  think,  from  the  fraud,  ojipression,  tyranny,  and  cruelly 
which  the  conduct  of  France  has  marked  them,  that  they  an 
now  nearly  dead,  extinct,  and  detested  ?     But  who  are  the  jac^ 
bins  ?     Is  there  a  man  in  this  country  who  has,  at  any  time,  op- 
posed ministers,  who  has  resisted  the  waste  of  public  money,  ud 
the  prostitution  of  honours,  that  has  not  been  branded  with  tbr 
name?     The  whig  club  are  jacobins  {a  dead  silence).     Of  thit 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wywt 
ham),  on  that  account,  struck  his  name  off  the  list.    The  Frii-odu 
of  the  People  are  jacobins — (aery  of"  hear,  hear!").    I  amaod 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and,  consequently,  am  a  jaoobik  I 
The  hon.  gentleman  pledged  himself  never  to  treat  with  jacoUn 
France  until  we  had 

■'  Toto  ctrtntum  est  corpore  regni." 
Now,  he  did  treat  with  France  at  Lisle  and  Paris ;  but,  p 
there  were  not  jacobins  in  France  at  either  of  these  times.  Yoi 
then,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  are  the  jacobins.  I  do  think,  s 
jacobin  principles  never  existed  much  in  this  country  ;  and,n 
admitting  they  had,  I  say  they  have  been  found  so  hostile  to  ti 
liberty,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  love  it — and  whatever  may  I 
said,  I  must  still  consider  liberty  an  inestimable  blessing — >wrtnui 
Imtc  and  detest  these  principles.     But  more,  I  do  nut  think  tl 
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even  exist  in  France ;  they  have  there  died  the  best  of  deathi 
a  death  I  am  more  pleased  to  see  than  if  it  had  been  effected  by 
a  foreign  force — they  have  stung  themselves  to  death,  and  died 
by  their  own  poison.  But  the  hou.  gentleman,  arguing  from 
experience  of  human  nature,  tells  us  that  jacobin  principles  are 
such,  that  the  mind  that  is  once  infected  with  them,  no  quaran- 
tine—no cure  can  cleanse.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  that 
there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Burke^s  statement,  eighty  thousand 
incorrigible  jacobins  in  England,  we  are  in  a  melancholy  situa- 
tion ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  continue  the  war  while  one 
of  the  present  generation  remains,  and,  consequently,  we  cannot, 
for  that  period,  expect  those  rights  to  be  restored  to  us,  to  the 
suspensions  and  restrictions  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  attri- 
butes the  suppression  of  these  principles.  A  pretty  consolation 
this,  truly !  Now,  I  contend  that  they  do  exist  in  France 
to  the  same  extent  as  before,  or  nearly.  If  this,  then,  be  the 
case,  what  danger  can  be  apprehended  ?  But  if  this,  then,  be 
true,  and  that  Buonaparte,  the  child  and  champion  of  jacobin 
principles,  as  he  is  called,  be  resolved  to  uphold  them,  upon 
what  ground  does  the  hon.  gentleman  presume  to  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  So  far  I  have  argued  on 
the  probability  of  the  object ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  goes  on, 
and  says,  "there  is  no  wish  to  restore  the  monarchy  without  the 
consent  of  the  people."*'  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  better 
to  leave  the  people  to  themselves  ?  for,  if  armies  are  to  interfere, 
how  can  we  ascertain  that  it  is  a  legitimate  government,  esta- 
blished with  the  pure  consent  of  the  people  ?  As  to  Buonaparte, 
whose  character  has  been  represented  as  marked  with  fraud  and 
insincerity,  has  he  not  made  treaties  with  the  emperor  and  ob- 
served them  ?  Is  it  not  his  interest  to  make  peace  with  us  ?  Do 
you  not  think  he  feels  it  ?  And  can  you  suppose  that,  if  peace 
were  made,  he  has  not  power  to  make  it  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  France  ?  And  do  not  you  think  that  the  people  of 
France  are  aware  that  an  infraction  of  that  peace  would  bring 
with  it  a  new  order  of  things,  and  a  renewal  of  those  calamities 
from  which  they  are  now  desirous  to  escape  ?  But,  sir,  on  the 
character  of  Buonaparte  I  have  better  evidence  than  the  inter- 
cepted letters.  I  appeal  to  Carnot,  whether  the  instructions 
given  with  respect  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  to  the  emperor, 
were  not  moderate,  open,  and  magnanimous  ? — (Here  Mr.  She- 
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ridan  read  an  extract  from  Carnot's  pamphlet,  in  support  of  hi* 
assertion.)— With  regard  to  the  late  note,  in  answer  to  his  pro- 
pusal  to  ncgotiati;,  it  is  fuulish,  insulting,  and  undignified.  It  it 
evidence  to  me  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  tliemselves  do  not  believe 
)iis  character  to  be  such  as  they  describe  it ;  for,  if  they  did,  they 
must  know  their  language  would  irritate  such  a  mind.  The  [»*• 
sions  will  mix  themselves  with  reason  in  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
they  cannot  say  that  they  will  not  yet  be  obliged  to  treat  with 
Buonaparte.  I  am  warranted  in  saying  this,  for  I  do  believe  in 
my  heart,  that,  since  the  defection  of  Russia,  ministers  liave  bceo 
repenting  of  their  answer  ;  I  say  so,  because  I  do  not  conaider 
them  so  obstinate  and  headstrong  as  to  persevere  with  as  much 
ardour  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  as  when  they 
pledged  with  Russia.  TJiere  was  not  a  nation  in  Kurope  whidi 
ministers  did  not  endeavour  to  draw  into  the  war.  On  what 
such  conduct  founded,  but  on  Jacobinical  principles?  Indce^ 
ministers,  by  negotiating  at  one  time  with  a  Jacobinical  govemv 
ment  in  France,  plainly  proved  they  were  not  so  hostile  to  ilft 
principles  as  they  would  now  wish  to  appear.  Prussia  aod 
Austria,  as  well  as  this  country,  have  acted  also  on  jacobinicali 
principles.  The  conduct  of  this  country  towards  Ireland 
been  perfectly  Jacobinical.  How,  then,  can  we  defiae 
principles,  when  persons  who  would  not  disavow  them,  fall,  bj 
some  fatality,  into  an  unavoidable  acknowledgment  of  thetaK 
The  objections  that  liave  been  raised  to  peace  have  been  enlir^ 
Jacobinical.  If  we  seek  for  peace,  it  must  be  done  in  the  s| 
of  peace.  We  are  not  to  make  it  a  question  who  was  the  firsl 
aggressor,  or  endeavour  to  tlirow  tlie  blame  that  may  attach  to 
us  on  our  enemy.  Such  circumstances  (should  be  consigned  tO 
oblivion,  as  tending  to  no  one  useful  purpose.  France,  in 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  had  conceived  many  romantio 
tions;  she  was  to  put  an  end  to  war,  and  produce,  by 
form  of  government,  a  perfectibility  of  mind  which  before 
never  been  realised.  The  monarchs  of  Europe,  seeing  the  pn>^ 
valence  of  these  new  principles,  trembled  for  their 
France,  also,  perceiving  the  hostility  of  kings  to  her  pn^ctlv 
supposed  she  could  not  be  a  republic  without  the  overthrow  dC 
thrones.  Such  has  been  the  regular  progress  of  cause  and  efi'tf  t  L 
but  who  was  the  first  aggressor?  with  whom  the  jealousy  tint 
nwae,  need  not  now  be  a  matter  of  discusiiiou.     Both  the  rvpulK 
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lie,  and  the  monarchs  who  opposed  her,  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples :  the  latter  said  they  must  exterminate  jacobins,  and  the 
former  that  they  must  destroy  monarchs.  From  this  source 
have  all  the  calamities  of  Europe  flowed ;  and  it  is  ndw  a  waste 
of  time  and  argument  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject.  Now, 
sir,  let  us  come  to  matter  of  fact ;  has  not  France  renounced  and 
reprobated  those  jacobin  principles  which  created  her  so  many 
enemies  ?  Are  not  all  her  violent  invectives  against  regular  go- 
vernments come  into  disesteem  ?  Has  not  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  monarchy — has  not  Buonaparte  condemned 
the  Jacobinical  excesses  of  the  revolution  in  the  most  pointed 
manner ;  the  very  men  who  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  government?  But  I  maintain  that 
Buonaparte  himself  is  also  a  friend  to  peace.  There  is,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  this  country  a  total  renun- 
dation  of  Jacobinical  principles.  In  the  dread  therefore  of 
these,  I  can  see  no  argument  for  the  continuance  of  war.  A 
man  who  is  surprised  at  the  revolution  of  sentiment  in  indivi- 
duals or  nations,  shows  but  little  experience.  Such  instances 
occur  every  day.  Neither  would  a  wise  man  always  attach  to 
principles  the  most  serious  consequences.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  absurd  and  dangerous  would  soon  disappear,  and  wisdom 
establish  herself  only  the  more  secure  on  their  ruins.  I  am  a 
friend  to  peace  at  this  time,  because  I  think  Bonaparte  would 
be  as  good  a  friend  and  neighbour  to  this  country  as  ever  were 
any  of  the  Bourbons.  I  think  also,  that  there  can  be  no  time 
when  we  can  hope  to  have  better  terms.  If  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  join  France,  such  an  alliance  would  greatly  change  the 
state  of  things ;  and  from  her  long  and  honourable  neutrality, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  and  entreaties  of  this  country,  an 
event  of  that  kind  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  happen.  It  must 
be  considered  also^  that  the  first  consul  of  France  must  feel  no 
little  portion  of  resentment  towards  this  country,  arising  from 
the  indignity  with  which  his  overtures  of  negotiation  have  been 
treated;  it  is  not  improbable  that,  to  satisfy  his  revenge,  he 
would  make  large  sacrifices  to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  he 
might  xx)ntend  more  successfully  against  this  country.  Such 
are  my  fears  and  opinions ;  but  I  am  unhappily  in  the  habit  of 
being  numbered  with  the  minority,  and  therefore  their  con- 
sequences are  considerably  diminished.     But  there  have  been 
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uccasiops  when  the  Ecnliinents  of  the  minoritjF  of  this  house  have 

been  those  of  the  people  at  large ;  one,  for  instance,  whi 

was  prevented  with  Ruttsia  concerning  Oczakow.     The  ininorit|, 

told  the  minister,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  country 

trary  to  those  of  the  majority ;  and  the  fact  justified  them 

the  assertion ;  the  dispute  was  abandoned.     In  the  year  179ft^ 

the  opinions  of  the  minority  on  peace  were  those  of  the  people, 

and  I  believe  the  some  coincidence  exists  now  upon  the 

subject. 

Fur  tliemolioii,  163;  agaiiat  it,  IQ. 


»ri^ 


4 


SUSPENSION-  OF  TUE  HABEAS  COKPFS  ACT,  4 
7^e  Kcond  rf  ailing  a/  lhi»  bill  teat  moved  by  the  allomry -general. 
Mv.SuEKiDAN  said,  that  he  was  more  eager  on  the  opeaingof 
the  debate  for  arguments  in  support  of  the  motion  than  he  could 
be  now,  as  it  was  better  to  speak  after  strange  arguments,  such 
as  he  had  just  heard,  than  after  no  arguments  at  all.  He  list- 
ened with  all  respect  and  attention,  ns  he  was  in  hopes  to  find 
from  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  H.  I.,asccUcs)  that  ibc 
importance  of  this  subject  would  strike  the  house,  and  produce 
an  ample  discussion.  He  observed  that  that  gentleman  ju*t 
after  quitted  the  house.  That  hon.  gentleman  expressed  hi* 
satisfaction  at  the  increasing  loyalty  of  tlie  nation,  and  tfaougtil 
that  much  of  that  loyalty  was  owing  to  the  wise  measure*  rf 
ad  mi  nisi  ration.  The  inference  from  which,  in  his  opinion  to> 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  those  men  that  were  free  ffun 
jacobin  principles,  the  more  should  they  be  entitled  to  prosecu- 
tion. He  would  not  wonder  if  on  such  reasoning  it  was  said,  tlal 
because  the  minority  of  the  house  of  commons  was  tDferiot 
to  the  majority,  the  minority  should  be  gagged.  That  bco- 
gentleman  strengthens  his  argument  by  adding,  that  became  llx 
majority  of  the  kingdom  does  not  steal,  he  would  repeal  tlu 
laws  against  stealing,  and  therefore  infers,  that  notwithstanding 
the  loyalty  of  the  many,  the  suspension  should  not  be  repealed 
on  actount  of  the  few.  On  our  part  it  is  answered,  that  if** 
wanted  to  repeal  the  sedition  and  treason  laws,  such  an  >rp>* 
meiit  would  be  gooil  l  and  I  am  sure,  from  such  arguments,  ih" 
he  could   not  give  the  subject  that  full  attention  it  requBtiL'' 
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He  heard  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sturges),  whom  he  hoped  to 
bear  often,  argue  the  nature  of  French  principles,  observing,  that 
the  French  revolution  was  different  from  every  other.  He  would 
remark,  in  turn,  that  the  example  of  those  principles  cannot  ope- 
rate on  the  people  of  England.  Their  humane  minds  were  not 
HiBceptible  of  an  infection  so  terrible  in  its  effects.  And  here 
was  the  whole  bearing  of  the  question  ;  and  on  this  considera- 
ion  we  w^ere  called  upon  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  to 
remove  the  main-stay  of  the  British  constitution.  Though  there 
Qoight  at  one  time  have  been  a  number  of  men  infected  with 
jacobin  principles,  yet  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
HTould  admit,  that  the  examples  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  atrocity 
ya  the  part  of  France,  might  have  since  brought  those  princi- 
ples into  hatred  and  detestation.  But  some  hon.  gentlemen  are  of 
opinion,  that  jacobinism  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
changed.  The  practices  of  those  very  gentlemen  might  inform 
them,  that  the  practices  which  are  called  Jacobinical  are  not 
altogether  of  such  an  incorrigible  kind.  The  right  hon.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  one  time  was  very  eager  in  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  thought  no  good  administration  could 
ever  be  formed  without  such  a  reform.  Yet  now,  as  if  it  had 
performed  quarantine^  he  had  changed  his  principles  and 
opinions,  and  finds  a  very  good  administration  made  up  from 
such  materials.  Another  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Wnydham), 
now  on  the  right  hand  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  once  said  of  him, 
that  all  his  robes  of  state,  and  all  his  pomp  of  eloquence  were 
not  sufficient  to  conceal  his  filthy  dowlas^  or  render  him  a  fit 
ally  for  him ;  he  too  has  changed  his  principles !  In  reasoning 
on  the  principles  of  government,  he  did  dot  think  it  fair  to  con- 
clude, that  because  a  corrupt  people,  debased  under  a  despotic 
state,  had  broken  and  then  dashed  about  the  chains  that  held 
them,  the  people  of  England,  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  benefi- 
cent government,  should  be  so  restrained  that  their  liberties 
should  be  ripped  up  and  curtailed  from  mere  unfounded  sus- 
picion. It  could  not  be  inferred,  that  because  a  wolf  had 
committed  depredation  on  a  fold,  a  man  should  take  down  his 
dwelling,  when  the  remedy  would  be  to  chain  up  this  animal ; 
or  because  the  fire  had  burnt  down  a  wooden  bridge,  that  we 
should  take  down  one  built  of  solid  stone.  Nor  should  it  be 
inferred,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  because  the  licentiousness 
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of  France  had  demolished  all  that  was  excellent  in  human  ii 
tulions.  the  freedom  of  Englishmen  should  do  the  samemischiel 
for  in  all  those  cases  it  was  ihe  same.     He  could  not  forget  thi 
English  constitution.     The  people  of  England  were  not  sla« 
broke  loose  from  their  chains,  not  rushing  from  despotism  i 
anarchy  and  disorder.     Of  the  votes  of  the  commons  he  alwayi 
had  a  respectful  and  due  opinion  ;  but  with  respect  to  comniiti 
tees   selected   from   the  minister's   friends,  he  could   not  bu 
observe,  that  with  prejudices  on  their  minds,  and  a  bias 
their   connections,    it  was  hardly  possible  that  a   just  deciddfl 
could  be  obtained  ;  and  such  ever  struck  him  on  (he  peruwd  c ' 
the  reports  of  those  select  committees.    He  had  also  the  same  dis- 
like to  another  report   (in  the  lords),  in  which  were  depicted 
pikes  and  such  things  as  frightfully  fill   the  imagination  witli 
dread  and  horror.    The  learned  gentleman  (the  attorney  general) 
seemed  little  disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  verdict  ot  • 
jury.     This  jury  had  negatived  tlie  report  of  &  select  committee^ 
and  he  preferred  that  verdict  to  the  reports.     The  opinion  of  tltfj 
judge  (late  chief  justice  Eyre)  said  on  that  occasion,  that  tl 
mighty  conspiracy  turned  out  to  be  a  conspiracy  perfectly  i 
ficant,  a  conspiracy  without  men,  money,  leaders,  and  even  dw 
tute  of  designs  in  their  schemes;  their  rendezvous  a  back-garret  j 
their  arras  a  few  muskets,  and  their  exchequer  about  ^10  15iii|J 
Such  was  its  formidable  appearance,  and  so  inactive,  that  the 
learned  judge  said  they  even  wanted  zeal  in  the  undertftkiii([. 
He   then  called  tlie  attention  of  the  house  lo  the  dtuatioa  of 
those  who  were  imprisoned  under  the  act.     And  here  he  would 
ask,  whether  the  attorney  general,  who  was  versed  in  law  and 
history,  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  sham-plots  and  conspiracin? 
and  if  he  had,  was  it  nut  possible  for  them  to  return  again? 
These  were  the  instruments  by  which  ministers  were  enabled  W 
carry  on  the  war,  to  exercise  a  corrupt  influence,  and,  by  aUnii- 
ing  the  landed  and  moneyed  interests  with  risings  of  the  people, 
to  govern  the  country  with  a  system  of  terror.  Let  no  gentleman 
then  ask,  what  motives  can  influence  such  measures,  when  it  tfc— 
to  such  measures  ministers  owe  all  their  power.     And  is  it  t 
surprising  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  liberty  of  speech  rem&ini 
(in  allusion  to  Mr.  Wilberforce),  when  fifty  persons  cannot  met 
to  talk  together  ?    Whatever  tnay  be  said  in  favour  of  our  0 
inainiug  liberties,  he  would  maintain  that  the   act  of  habc 
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corpus  was  the  chief.  A  gentlemaii  more  remarkable  for  the 
pith  and  vigour  of  his  expressions  than  for  the  neatness  of  them, 
said,  that  ^*  the  breath  of  the  nostrils  of  administration  lay  in 
Mr.  Pittas  tongue  ;^  and  he  would  say,  that  however  the  muscle 
or  sinew  lay  in  other  parts,  the  heart's  blood  of  the  constitution 
lay  in  the  act  of  habeas  corpus.  For  if  ministers  can  commit, 
without  any  other  process  than  their  own  suspicion,  this  foul 
principle  may  be  pushed  to  the  most  dangerous  extent ;  and  if  a 
man  is  once  considered  as  a  leading  man  in  society  of  any  kind, 
he  may  be  exposed  to  attack  and  arrest  from  suspicion  alone. 
An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sturges)  has  given  a  precedent  from 
the  reign  of  King  William,  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  present 
period,  and  which,  adopted  as  such,  must  fall  with  a  double 
edge.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  no  difference  made  between 
the  times.  The  majority  of  the  nation  at  that  period  were  Jaco- 
bites. Is  there  a  man  that  will  not  confess  the  jacobins  are  a 
contemptible  minority  ?  The  Jacobites  were  composed  of  the 
nobility,  the  landed  interest,  and  were  formidable  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  opposition  to  King  William,  and  many  of  them 
suffered  on  the  scaffold.  The  act  made  at  the  time  of  tiie 
conspiracy  on  the  life  of  the  then  monarch,  was  a  specific  act  to 
confine  those  whose  moral  guilt  was  ascertained ;  but  this  act 
shuts  up  every  man  upon  vague  suspicion.  The  whole  of  the 
arguments  of  administration  rest  upon  the  existence  of  jacobin 
principles  in  France,  and  so  long  the  act  now  proposed  is  to  be 
continued.  The  absurdity  of  this  was  equally  astonishing  and 
alarming;  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  it  was  "not  his. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  noticed  the  argument  of  Mr.  Canning  on  a 
former  night,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  nation  in  the  case 
of  King  James  II.  He  here  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  reason  correctly ;  for  he  assumed  a  fact,  where  he 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  only  put  a  supposition.  The  repeal  of  this  act 
was  impracticable  in  either  case  of  sedition  or  tranquillity.  In 
the  former  it  would  be  urged,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore 
peace,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  will  be  always,  as  now  demanded, 
^*  would  you  remove  the  means  by  which  the  country  has  so  much- 
benefited  ?"*'  Mr.  Sheridan  then  reviewed  the  state  of  Ireland 
under  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  said,  that  the  outrages,  cruelties,and 
atrocities,  were  not  occasioned  by  French  principles,  but  by  the 
rooted  hatred  of  the  people  to  British  councils.    The  effects  of 
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such  councils  were  predicted  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  :   all  tlii 
bellion  which  burst  out  in  the  gmoll  space  of  twenty-four  h 
like  characters  written  in  lemon-juice  on  a  sheet  of  white 
and  held  to  the  fire,  as  described  by  the  secretarj-  at  war. 
might  be  permitted  to  ask — "  Heh,  Mr.  Secretary  at  War.  wil 
did  you  come  by  those  amorous  mysteries  ?  for  they  belong' 
to  your  ofGce,  though  you  are  accustomed  to  read  dispatdic* 
cypher."     He  showed  and  proved  before  that  the  discontentt 
Ireland  were  not  the  offspring  of  French  principles,  but  res 
ments  strongly  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  against 
country.     He  then  deprecated  the  minister  from  such  mean! 
outrage  to  the  loyalty  of  the  nation,  whose  security  was  not 
lodged  in  the  hearts  than  in  the  arms  of  its  volunteer 
The  cotmtry  was  no  less  upon  its  guard  in  its  mind  than  il 
in  fact,  and  hod  little  at  any  time  to  dread  from  a  few  coat 
tible  ruffians  in  a  cellar,   against  the  security  or  laws  of 
country.     This  power  in  the  hands  of  ministers  w. 
yet,  he  was  sorry  to  see  it  existing,  as  he  would  wish  to  gui 
against  the  effects  it  might  produce.     He  regretted  to  read  i 
reign  of  even  Titus,  and  was  sorry  almost  not  to  see  that  ragn 
tissue  of  crimes  ;  thai  despotism  might  be  discredited  wbi 
it  did  exist.     He  then  entered  on  the  abuse  of  the  power  li 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
pard,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of  Aris,  the  keeper  of  the  priwo. 
Another  abuse  of  power  was  under  the  alien  bill ;  this  bill,  aiJ 
to  be  for  political  purposes*  was  perverted  into  an  instrmnenl»l 
family  protection,  as  persons  who  had  jiaid  their  addresses  U  t^ 
daughters  of  gentlemen  were  on  that  accoiuit  taken  up  umlT 
this  bill,  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom      He  was  ready  to  aa|uii 
the  noble  duke  (Portland)  at  the  head  of  that  office,  of  lirini 
capable,  from  his  character  or  temper,  of  -  such  a  proceedia^' 
but  such,  under  him,  was  one  of  the  abuses  made  of  il.     He  hii 
to  mention  another    abuse,    which,    though    difficult    to  rul«W 
without  ridicule,  yet  showed  the  spirit  of  this  power  in  the  liand^ 
of  ministers.     A  man  of  the  name  of  Patlerson,  who  had  n  sb(^ 
at  Manchester,  kept  a  tilted  cart,  over  which  lie  sul>scribed 
names  of  Pitt  and  Patterson.    The  man,  who  was  known  to 
no  |iartner  in  his  trade,  was  asked  what  he  meant   by  the 
of  Pitt  on  his  cart,  as  he  had  no  share  in  his  busineM  P  ** 
rcplietl  he,  "  if  he  has  no  share  in  the  busineas,  he  has  a 
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IB  the  profit  of  it.**  On  this  he  was  taken  up,  committed 
to  GDU4Mtb-field8  prison,  but  some  time  after  liberated,  with  a 
MOEt  order  not  to  go  within  thirty  miles  of  Manchester.  Ridi- 
cdoHS  as  this  appeared,  it  proved  serious  to  the  man,  and  was 
At  nun  rf  his  business !  On  all  the  circumstances  no  new  case 
U  been  made  out  why  this  act  should  be  continued,  but  many 
Ine  shown  that  it  should  be  repealed.  Gentlemen  should  at 
hit  defer  the  farther  consideration  for  a  few  days,  until  in  dc- 
encj  they  could  make  out  some  means  that  would  appear  plausi- 
Ue,ind  give,  at  least,  a  formal  pretext  for  their  proceedings. 
4h98;  SMtia. 


June  10. 

BILL   FOR    P^KI8HI^?G    AND    FBEVENTING    ADULTERY. 

Tkemaaier  qf  ike  roU§  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  house  going  into 
*timmUee  om  am  engroesed  biU  from  the  lords,  for  punishing  and  preventing 
iUtoy. 

Ml.  Sheridan  said,  there  is  no  man  I  am  persuaded,  sir, 

■  this  house,  who  is  not  ready  to  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a 

nbject  which  deserves  to  be  gravely  and  maturely  considered. 

I  am  aware,  too,  that  when  professions  are  held  out,  that  great 

alterations  may  be  made  in  a  committee  upon  a  bill ;  it  is  not 

ue  most  favourable  time  to  rise  in  opposition  to  that  bill  before 

It  goes  into  such  committee,  because  it  may  be  said  to  those  who 

*>  oppose  it,  that  the  very  points  to  which  they  object  may  be 

tikMe  which   it  is  intended  in   the  commitment  to  alter  and 

tmend.     Sir,  I  shall  very  much  regret  if  another  opportunity 

iball  be  afforded  for  going  into  the  discussion  of  such  a  bill  as 

the  present ;  but  if  there  should  be,  I  shall  certainly  state  my 

objections  to  every  part  of  it  more  at  large  than  I  shall  think  it 

necessary  to  do  at  present.     The  question  now  before  us  is, 

whether  we  shall  go  into  a  committee  ?     To  this  proposition  it  is 

wished  that  the  house  should  be  induced  to  accede,  by  the  hope 

that  the  alterations  which  may  be  made  may  render  the  bill 

more  acceptable  and  more  moderate.     Now,  sir,  I  take  upon  me 

to  assert,  that  no  gentleman  who  has  spoken  upon  the  subject 

has  held  out  any  grounds  at  all  to  make  us  believe  that  such 

can  be  the  result.     We  have  heard  from  some,  that  the  law  is 

not    to  be  as   it   is ;    from  others  we  have  heard   sketches  of 
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clauses ;    from   others  we   Lave   heard    general    outlines   and  J 
opinions;  bnt   all  who  have  spoken  have  shown    that  the  1 
cannot  pass  in  its  present  shape.     Sir,  that  the  laws  with  r 
to  adultery  ought  not  to  remain  as  they  are,  may  be  true.     Btltl 
what  I  contend  is  this,  that  it  has  not  been  proved   that  «iiy  I 
great  or  general  review  of  the  subject  can  proceed  from  such  1 1 
bill  as  this.     That,  upon  maturer  consideration  with  the  reverend  I 
prelates,  something  better  may  not  be  produced,  1  ani  not  yn- 1 
pared   to  deny.     But   there  appears   to  me  to  have   been  i 
evident  improvidence,  a  shameful  negligence,  on  the  jjart  of  the 
authors  of  this  measure.     It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  produced 
in  scorn  and  contempt,  and  in  defiance  of  all  knowledge  and 
experience.     It  ill  became  the  authors  of  it  to  pass  by  that  first 
and  greatest  authority,  of  whose  assistance  they  ought  to  ha»e 
availed  themselves.     But  the  bill  comes  to  us  in  another  wtj, 
I  know  that  it  is  not  parliamentary  to  allude  to  what   [ 
another  house ;  but  1  shall  contend  that  the  bill  which  comes  tv* 
us  by  unanimous  vote,  or  by  a  large  majority  in  its  favour, 
would  come  with  a  greater  weight  than  one  passe^l  by  g  vnj 
small  majority. — Recollecting  then  all  these  things,  we  cannot, 
I  contend,  be  accused  of  impropriety  or  presumption  in  saying  , 
we  will  pause  where  we  are,  and  oppose  going  into  a  bill  wMA  I 
appears  to  us  so  utterly  incorrigible.     But  there  are  one  or  tm  I 
points  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  some  observations.     WIm>  I 
any  measure  is  proposed   to  a  legislative  assembly,  ther 
three  questions  which  a  prudent   legislator   will   ask   hinwdft'l 
First,  whether  the  measure  is  necessary  ?     Second,  whether  it  it 
likely  to  be  efficacious  ?     And  third,  whether  it  is  likely  to  pro 
duce  greater  evils  than  those  which  it  is  meant  to  remedy?    I 
will  pass  by  the  two  lost,  and  proceed  to  the  first.     Is  the  pr**  J 
sent  measure  necessary  ?     What  !  will  you  extend  the  | 
code,  and  not  prove  first  that  the  crime  which  you  propooe  t 
punish  has  increased  'f     Mischievous,  indeed,  must  be  the  c 
sequence.     But,  sir,  in  point  of  fact,  and  in  fairness  of  r 
ing,  the  crime  in  the  present  case  so  far  from  ha^^»g  incre 
has  been  proved  to  have  diminished,     The  learned  gentti 
opposite  me,  in  going  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  tells  us  tl 
in  the  first  ten  there  were  forty-four  divorces ;  in  the  second  tl 
twenty-three;  and  in  the  third  ten  fifty-two.     But  lo  fomi4 
right  judgment,  we   must   compare   the   incicased   num 
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marriages,  the  increase  of  population,  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
increase  in  wealth  of  the  country.  The  fair  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison  will  then  be,  that  the  crime  has  dimi- 
nished. ^*  But,^'  says  an  hon.  gentleman,  ^'it  is  not  proper  that 
the  crime  should  exist  at  all  ;^'  true :  but  what  I  demand  from 
those  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  present  bill  is,  to  show  me 
that  what  they  propose  to  remove  has  not  operated  as  a  check 
upon  the  commission  of  the  crime.  This  substituted  law  of 
honour,  which  induces  the  man  to  marry  the  woman  he  has 
seduced,  has  been  strongly  inveighed  against ;  but  I  desire  those 
who  so  inveigh  against  it,  to  show  me  whether  it  has  not  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  crime  having  diminished.  Will  the 
removal  of  this  law  decrease  it  ?  Sir,  what  I  complain  of  most, 
is,  that  what  is  now  proposed  is  all  matter  of  experiment,  and 
that  such  a  proposition,  when  the  crime  has  been  proved  to  be 
diminishing,  is,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  extremely  desperate.  The 
boD.  gentleman  opposite  me  thinks  it  an  evil  that  men  should  set 
up  this  law  of  honour,  and  he  prefers  open  and  avowed  vice. 
Sir,  I  should  think  strangely  of  the  morality  and  honour  of  that 
man  who,  having  seduced  a  married  woman,  should  afterwards 
scoff  at  her  credulity,  leave  her  to  shame  and  sorrow,  send  her 
out  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  abandon  her  to  all  the  horrors 
of  mockery  and  insult.  I  should  say  to  him  who  prefers  that 
kind  of  morality,  that  he  ought  indeed  to  have  a  great  stock  of 
religion  in  his  heart,  to  reconcile  such  principles  and  practice  to 
his  conscience.  I  should  say  that  such  conduct  was  a  grosser 
violation  of  all  moral  feeling  than  the  very  act  of  adultery  itself. 
The  hon.  gentleman  has  urged,  with  great  truth,  the  obligations 
the  country  is  under  to  certain  illustrious  personages,  for  the 
example  of  domestic  virtues  which  they  have  uniformly  afforded. 
Is  it  not  true  too,  I  would  ask,  that  the  women  of  this  country 
were  never  more  correct  in  their  conduct  than  at  present  P  Is 
there  any  man,  I  would  also  ask,  who,  when  it  is  attempted  to 
be  contended  that  the  days  of  Charles  II.  were  purity  to  these, 
does  not  know  that  assertion  to  be  an  untruth  ?  If  that  be  the 
case,  is  it  no  slight  thing  to  throw  out  this  unmannerly  and 
unmanly  slander  upon  the  morality  of  the  country?  Is  it 
nothing  to  hold  forth,  that  the  example  which  the  illustrious 
personages  upon  the  throne  have  for  so  long  a  period  afforded, 
has  produced  no  good  effect ;  and  that,  instead  of  having  been 
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attended  with  any  beneficial  consequences,  we  are  forced,  after 
a  period  of  forty  years,  to  make  a  law  to  stop  the  progress 
of  adultery  ?     The  hoii.  gentleman   has  described  a  husband 
treating  his  wife  ill,  and  has  added,  "  that  if  a  seducer  had 
not  intervened,  the  wife,  by  her  gentleness,  her  meekness,  and 
her  virtues,  might  at  last  have  reclaimed  the  husband."    $ir^>B 
that  there  would  be  frequent  examples  of  this  forbearance  a 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  t 
admit.    But  the  hon.  gentleman  says,  "ought  not  the  seducer H 
be  punished  ?     Yet  he  cannot  be,  if  this  ill  usage  ia  prore 
against  the   husband.'"     Sir,  I   will   not   answer,    whether  tU 
seducer  ought  to  be  punished,  because  I  contend  that  he  cana 
be  under  this  bill.    A  learned  gentleman  has  talked  of  exemplai 
damages  being  given.     I  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  of  a  lav 
yer ;  but,  in  ray  opinion,  talking  of  exemplary  damages  in  dvfl 
actions,  is  talking  exemplary  nonsense.     Who  told  juries  thai 
they  were  to  be  the  caModes  morum  T — I  will  not  surmise  who 
pressed  this  into  the  minds  of  juries,  hut  he  who  states  UiM 
doctrine  is  responsible  for  the  effect  it  produces.     Sir,  I  know  it 
will  be  said  that  these  objectionable  parts  may  be  removed  in  ■ 
committee— and  this  is  what  I  complain  of,  that  thcae  bills  o 
to  us  in  a  shape  so  little  resembling  that  in  wliich  they  a 
pass,  that,  like  the  crafty  tyrant,  in  Shakspeare,  they  n 
to  us — 

"  Judge  oot  by  what  I  tun.  but  what  1  Bhall  become  I" 

8ir,  a  judge  may  think  it  proper  to  tell  a  jury,  that  ^90,0 
that  a  whole  fortune^s  not   sufficient  to  repair  the  i 
husband  has  sustained.     A  jury,  however,  may  think  otherwiafeH 
and  only  give  ^'2,000.     The  same  man  may  nfterwards,  I 
present  bill,  come  under  an  indictment  before  the  same  jut 
who  mav  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  up  for 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  juries ;  an<l  this  is  one  of  the  f 
which  this  bill  may  tend  to  produce.     A  learned  friend  of  min 
who  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  measure,  has  talked  of  l] 
harmonious  whole — but  what   is   the  fact.^     Is  there  not  t 
anomaly  ?     The  seducer  is  only  to  be  prosecuted  by  one  ind 
vidual ;  and  who  is  this  individual  P  the  husband,  who,  in  c 
parts  of  the  bill,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  colUi! 
many  years  of  solitary  confinement  the  seducer  is  ti 
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he  calls  in  the  husband  to  cross-examine  him  with  respect  to  his 
treatment  of  his  wife ;  to  go  over  his  whole  life  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  marriage,  to  question  him  relative  to  every 
part  of  his  conduct.  The  result  of  this  will,  I  contend,  be  such 
a  disinclination,  that  few  husbands  will  consent  to  put  themselves 
in  a  situation  to  proceed  to  such  indictments ;  of  course,  then 
there  can  be  no  divorce ;  but  if  he  does  proceed  to  an  indict- 
ment, and  the  seducer  should  make  out  that  the  husband  has 
afforded  provocation  to  his  wife,  in  that  case  there  can  be  no 
divorce.  Here  then  will  be  this  strange  case.  The  public 
wrong  will  be  proved ;  the  adultery  will  be  proved ;  the 
seducer,  however,  will  not  be  punished ;  the  wife  will  not  be 
punished ;  and  where  then  will  be  the  harmonious  whole  P  Sir, 
my  objection  to  the  measure  is,  that  it  is  dashing  rashly  and 
desperately  at  experiment ;  and  is  there  any  man,  I  would  ask, 
who  would  consent  to  change  the  morals  of  our  countrywomen 
for  those  of  the  women  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ?  I 
say  then,  sir,  that  the  bill  is  unnecessary  ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
suffered  to  proceed  to  another  discussion  ;  but  if  it  does,  I  shall 
go  into  it  more  at  length,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the 
principle  of  it  is  bad  ;  that  it  will  be  unjust  in  its  operation ; 
that  it  is  cruel,  unchristian-like,  and  severe,  and  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  guilt ;  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  protestant  church ;  and  that  it  is  calculated  to 
increase  that  evil  which  it  proposes  to  remedy.  For  these 
reasons,  sir,  I  give  the  bill  my  most  hearty  and  decided  oppo- 
sition. 

T%e  house  divided ;  for  the  chairman  leaving  the  chair  104 ;  against  if  143. 


June  23. 
MONASTIC    INSTITUTION    BILL. 

Me.  Sheridan  said,  he  had  been  listening  with  great  atten- 
tion to  every  person  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject  now  before 
the  house,  and  particularly  to  the  two  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men who  had  taken  part  in  it.  He  should  neither  follow  them 
nor  any  other  person  in  the  detail  of  their  arguments,  but  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  question  now  before  the  house  into  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  the  thing  was  capable  of.  By  the  question, 
he  meant  the  substance  of  that  on  which  the  decision  of  the  house 
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was  to  be  taken.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wbo  bad  juti 
sat  down,  had  gone,  he  aprpebended,  considerably  beside  tbi 
question,  which  realty  was  this;  "  Whether  there  does  exist  a 
this  moment,  in  the  conduct  of  the  catholics  in  this  country,  tiq 
ground  to  blame  them  ?  Whether,  in  a  word,  any  body  couk 
fairly  impute  to  any  of  tbem  any  misconduct  whatever  ?" — N( 
gentleman  had  yet  met  this  question,  and  yet  every  gentlcttDNI 
seemed  to  admit  that  this  was  the  point  for  the  discussion  of  tbi 
house.  One  hon.  member  said,  "  the  bouse  should  not  proceed 
unless  they  saw  actual  misconduct."  On  what  ground  wasti 
house  to  decide  that  this  measure  was  necessary  'i  Were  they  t» 
proceed  on  general  rumour  or  hearsay  ?  Were  they  to  pro 
on  a  regulation  bill,  merely  u|x>n  confidence  in  those  who  aaidfl 
was  necessary  ?  Or,  would  the  advocates  of  the  bill  come  ■) 
once  to  that  short  issue,  "  was  there  any  misconduct  in  tlK| 
catholics  that  rendered  this  or  any  regulation  necfssary?^ 
Whether  monasteries  should  or  should  not  exist,  he  should  o 
at  present  argue;  neither  should  he  now  say  anything  upon  the 
question,  whether  parliament  should  or  should  not  at  any  lime 
prevent  them.  These  were  points  that  appeared  to  bim  (o  be 
foreign  to  the  question  before  the  house,  because  that  was  ^|1 
question  of  regulation.  What  he  first  should  humbly  i 
upon  was  this — that  there  ought  to  be  made  out  a  case  showii; 
the  necessity  of  this  measure,  or  of  some  measure,  before  t 
house  agreed  to  any  alteration  in  the  law  upon  the  subject.  Tl|| 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  bad  called  this  an  enabliaj^ 
bill ;  he  did  not  think  that  learned  gentleman  had  perused  it 
very  accurately,  nor  very  attentively  examined  what  the  law 
was  already  upcm  this  point ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  fouml 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this  enabling  bill.  As  to  most  of  the 
objects  of  the  bill,  or  rather  those  which  were  supposed  to  be 
the  objects  of  it,  and  their  residence,  he  must  observe  there  «■* 
no  power  to  remove  them,  for  they  were  natural-born  sufajectaol 
this  realm,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  would  not  be  put  uik* 
the  operation  of  the  alien  act.  But  there  was  one  great  n 
which  the  friends  of  the  bill  fell  into,  that  of  confounding  ll 
idea  of  vows  with  legal  obligations  in  these  nunneries,  or  r 
nastic  institutions;  whereas  there  was,  in  this  country, 
thing  as  a  legal  obligation  attached  to  a  vow.  Tliere  wu  ■ 
legal  power  of  attaching  any  civil  punishment  to  those  who  h 
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their  vows  in  this  country.  Any  number  of  ladies  might  meet 
together,  and 'make  a  vow  that  they  would  die  old  maids  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  bound  by  law  to  observe  that  vow.  In  other 
countries,  if  a  nun  run  away,  or  married,  she  was  punishable  by 
the  civil  power ;  but  here  there  was  no  such  law,  and  therefore 
the  idea  was  idle  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  law  upon  that 
subject,  because,  upon  that  subject,  there  was  no  law.  Many 
compliments  had  been  paid  to  the  hon.  baronet  who  brought  in 
this  bill.  No  man  could  think  higher  of  his  virtues  and  talents 
than  he  did ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  saw  no  room  for 
compliments  on  the  delicacy  and  forbearance  of  the  framers  of 
the  bill ;  for  sure  he  was  that  it  was  fraught  with  everything 
that  must  insult  the  pride  and  alarm  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  this  country,  than  which  description  of  the  com- 
munity none  was  more  exemplary  in  their  conduct  as  men  and 
as  subjects.  It  was  telling  the  Roman  catholic  gentlemen,  that 
we  understood  their  interests,  and  could  direct  their  feelings 
better  than  themselves,  and  that  we  knew  best  how  and  where 
their  children  should  be  educated.  But,  after  all,  in  what  does 
this  delicacy,  so  much  panegyrized,  consist  ? — in  abstaining  from 
specifying  particular  places,  or  particular  persons,  and  from  ex- 
posing those  whom  we  have  taken  under  our  protection  to  popu- 
lar indignation  and  rage.  This  delicacy  and  forbearance  would 
have  no  such  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  contend  that  it 
would  expose  both  foreign  and  English  Roman  catholics  to  be 
victims  of  popular  fury.  The  measure  must  be  felt  as  such  by 
those  who  recollect  the  horrors  that  disgraced  the  year  I78O. 
Under  the  pretext  of  religious  alarm,  what  was  then  sought  for 
but  plunder,  massacre,  and  firings  ?  If  once  aroused,  who  can 
control  the  savage  madness  of  such  a  mob,  or  prevent  its  running 
into  a  general  undistinguishing  cry  against  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  catholics  ?  This  reflection  must  make  the  promoters  of 
the  m)sasure  shudder  at  the  consequences  which  it  is  more  than 
possible  it  may  produce.  At  least  it  should  induce  the  house  to 
pause  before  they  proceeded  too  hastily  to  adopt  it,  or  any  mea- 
sure that  might  risk  such  horrible  and  incalculable  mischief. 
But  it  will  still  be  said  there  is  no  harm,  no  mischief  to  be 
dreaded  from  it.  He  would  ask,  where  was  its  necessity  ? 
Without  a  necessity,  a  well-proved  necessity,  no  legislative  act 
should  be  proceeded  to.  But  of  late  every  gentleman  has  become 
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a  lawmaker,  whether  anw  laws  were  called  fur  or  not.     If  lai^ 
are  enacted  withoui  the  pleaof  necessity,  or  of  some  evidenig 
to  be  derived  from  it,   the  multiplying  of  such  laws  is  c 
spreading  imbecility  over  the  rest  of  jour  statutes.     WJlhoul 
a  strong  case  were  previously   made  out,  he  must   agsin  en* 
treat    gentlemen  not  to  lend  their    countenance  to    a    tneasutt  ^ 
which,  if  duly  considered,  may  be  found  pregnant  with  the  n 
horrible  mischiefs.     When  the  mob,   in   the  year  ifW, 
against  the  catholics,  they  had  parliament  against  them;  for  p 
lianient  was  then  employed  in  repealing  laws   that  bore  h 
upon  the  Roman  catholics ;  at  present  they  would  find  the  bov 
of  commons,  at  least,  countenancing  injurious  suspicions  of  thi 
class  of  their  fellow-subjects.     He  was  induced  to  oppose  tl 
bill,   because  he   did  not  wish  the  catholics  to  be  exposed  t 
popular  indignation.     Would  any  man,  who  remembered  « 
happened  in  1780)  t«ll  him  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  furious,  plundering,  desolating  and  proscribing 
mob,  with  the  cry  of  "  No  popery  P"    Would  any  man  tell  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  any  designing,  artful  demagogue, 
should  arise,  and  pretend  that  the  present  high  price  of  pronsion! 
was  owing  to  the  catholics  in  tliis  country  ?     And  wlui  would 
answer  for  the  conseijueoces  ?    It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  the  * 
people  were  now  more  enlightened  than  they  were  ;  a  mob,  when- 
ever they  were  put  in  motion,  had  but  one  way  of  proceedin|^  J 
and  that  was  to  take  a  catch-word,  and,  under  it,  to  plunder  ai 
destroy  wherever  they  proceeded.     All  this  he  saw  at  least  Mil 
possibility,  by  encouraging  these  legislative  provisions  witluull 
necessity.     It  had  been  said  that,  in  the  timeuf  James  II.,  thai| 
was  but  one  catholic  in  this  country  to  an  hundred  protectants 
and  that  the  number  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  n 
did  any  man  seriously  mean   to  say  that  the  danger  at  tbi«  ti 
from  the  catholic  religion  was  the  same  as  at  that  time  ?    He  h 
heard  a  good  deal  said  in  praise  of  toleration,  as  it  wiu  called,  ii 
this  country.    He  confessed  freely  he  was  almost  induced  to  h 
the  word,  because  it  was  but  another  name  for  miligatiog  p 
cution.  The  true  sentence  of  justice  was  *'  Freedom  of  urorBliti 
As  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  authorises  magistrates  l| 
visit  and  inspect  the  Roman  catholic  seminaries,  he  could  fht 
of  nothing  that  more  rudely  violatetl  all  decorum  and  delica 
Why  not  visit  and  ins]K:ct  the  plau't.  of  education  of  uthvrsecuij 
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or  why  hold  out  the  falsehood  that  the  catholics  were  more  to  be 
feared  ?     It  was  wonderful  how  the  framers  of  the  bill  seemed 
to  be  influenced  only  by  shadows  and  alarms,  and  never  thought 
of  anything  like  proofs  to  justify  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 
How  came  it  to  pass  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  so  regardless 
of  the  evidence  of  facts  P     He  had  facts,  however,  to  adduce, 
though  he  must  beg  pardon  of  those  new  legislators  for  attempt- 
to  obtrude  any,  as  they  seemed  to  them  to  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary.    Mr.  Sheridan  then  proceeded  to  read  a  number  of  docu- 
ments, by  which  it  appeared  that  all  mistresses  of  the  Roman 
catholic  boarding-schools  had  been  asked  the  question,  *^  whether 
they  had  any  protestant  young  ladies  under  their  care,  or  whether 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting  them  as  pupils  .^'^    The  uni- 
form anwer  was,  "  none ;  none ;  never.''  They  were  also  asked  "  if 
they  offered  to  educate,  or  did  really  educate  protestant  young 
women  for  nothing  ?""    They  were  all  anxious  to  be  exculpated 
from  this  charge  of  charity :  they  never  were  guilty  of  such  a 
thing,  except  in  one,  or  perhaps  two  instances,  and  then  the 
young  women  were  catholics,  not  protestants.     A  foolish  alarm 
had  also  been  sent  abroad  respecting  the  number  of  emigrant 
clergy  now  in  this  country ;  they  were  said  to  amount  to  five 
thousand ;  and  persons  had  even  been  absurd  enough  to  say, 
that  in  one  county  alone  they   had  converted   two  thousand 
housemaids.  How  this  wonderful  conversion  was  brought  about, 
he  could  not  well  conceive.   The  emigrant  priests  spoke  but  little 
English,  and  our  housemaids,  he  believed,  spoke  as  little  French. 
Besides,  it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  bring  in  the  conduct  of 
the  emigrant  priests  on  this  occasion,  as  the  bill  in  question  did 
not  go  to  i^ect  them  in  the  least.     In  no  instance,  indeed,  had 
any  argument  been  urged  to  support  the  bill  as  it  really  stood. 
The  framers  of  it,  indeed,  pretended  that  it  was  '^  A  bill  to  ex- 
plain, amend,  and  render  more  effectual  the  thirty-first  of  his 
Majesty  i*^  but  when  examined  it  would  rather  appear  to  be  ^^  A 
bill  to  confound,  deform,  and  render  nugatory  that  act.''    The 
hon/gentleman  next  proceeded  to  show  that,  out  of  the  seventeen 
convents  that  were  now  established  in  this  country,  only  nine  of 
them  took  in  pupils.     They  were  the  only  schools   to  which 
Roman  catholic  gentlemen  could  send  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  was  it  not  better  that  they  should  be  educated  there, 
under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  under  the  vigilant  inspec- 
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tion  of  government,  than  in  France,  or  any  other  foreign  country, 
where  their  political  as  well  as  moral  principles  were  supposed  to 
run  such   risk  of  being  corropted  ?     He  was  ready  to  confew 
that  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  a.  ^eat  deal  of  prejudice  in  (he 
minds  of  many  well-meauing  persons  in  this  country  upon  the 
subject ;  and  that  of  suppojiing  the  catholic  to  be  a  worse  re- 
ligion than  others  to  a  state,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  «u 
only  a  political  and  moral  falsehood.     Upon  the  subject  of  the 
supposed  operation  of  the  funds  of  these  monasteries  being  more  _ 
than  a  match  for  the  church  of  England,  he  said  that  appc 
to  him  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous.     He  said  it  should  seem  a 
these  poor  catholics  possessed  all  their  former  wealth  and  splai 
dour,  and  that  all  their  lands  and  goods  had  not  been  turn 
over  with  the  cathedrals  to  our  church — as  if  Harry  the  Eightk 
had  never  stripped  them  of  anything,  whereas  he  left  them  litl] 
but  their  vows  to  feed  upon  ;  nor  have  they  had  any  other  fi 
by  the  rules  of  law  in  this  country,  since  the  reformation : 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  few  obscure  nuns,  living  in  n  gam 
could,  by  scattering  their  wealth  in  this  country,   eclipse  c 
established  church  in  splendour,  and  thereby  become  dangerous 
appeared  to  him  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous.     Indeed, 
much  to  be  apprehended,  that  this  bill  had  its  origin  in  a  miiri 
ture  of  other  motives  than  those  that  were  merely  religio 
might  possibly  arise  out  of  a  controversial  spirit.     This  siMiit 
had  lately  shown  itself  more  particularly  at  Winchester,  where 
the  emigrants  were  not  very  popular,  as,  perhaps,  it  was  natutil 
for  the  jwople  to  be  somewhat  angry  at  seeing  the  king's  castle 
there  garrisoned  only   by  French  priests.     Mr.    Sheridan  ihn 
mentioned  the  controversy  that  was  now  carried  on  between  Dr. 
Sturges  and   Mr.   Milner,  011  both  of  whom  he  bestowtd  1 
praise  of  erudition  and  abilities.     Dr.  Sturges,  he  was  s 
not  want  parliamentary  assistance  to  aid  him  in  refuting  I 
Milner 's  doctrines,  though  the  latter,  indeed,  was  rather  a  fcai 
dable  anlagonist.     He   next  instanced  the  cruel  treatment  I 
ceivcd  by  M,  rAbbti  Flcury,  in  Hampshire,  who  had  bom' I 
from  liis  home  by  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state,  thougha 
was  not  yet  known  what  crime  had  been  laid  to  his  char^,  « 
the  most  respectable  testimonies  had  been  given  to  bin  chai 
liy  gentlemen  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  for  « 
years.     All  these  papers  and  documents  he  wai>  ready  to  Uy  b 
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fore  the  house ;  and  he  hoped  their  justice  and  candour  would 
not  think  it  too  much,  that  this  evidence  should  be  inquired  into 
before  the  bill  was  farther  proceeded  on.  It  was  merely  his  wish 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  inspect  them,  and  report 
whether  they  saw  any  necessity  for  the  measure.  '  Nothing,  in 
his  mind,  could  be  more  inauspicious  than  such  a  bill  at  this 
time,  when  we  were  about  to  receive  into  the  country  a  number 
of  representatives  from  Ireland,  upon  an  idea  of  an  union  of 
interest  as  well  as  political  show,  an  union  with  a  country,  three- 
fourths  of  whose  inhabitants  were  catholics.  He  concluded  with 
observing,  that  this  bill  was  not  worthy  of  being,  as  it  were,  the 
legacy  of  the  last  English  parliament  to  its  successors ;  that  it 
was  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  catholics,  incompatible  with 
our  professions  of  liberality,  not  countenanced  by  tlie  spirit  of 
our  constitution,  the  basis  of  which  was  freedom,  and  possibly 
introductory  of  great  public  mischief,  as  well  as  private  vexation. 
Under  'these  considerations  he  should  end  with  a  proposition — 
**  That  this  house  do  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  these  religious  houses,  &c.  and  proceed  no  farther  until 
it  had  some  evidence  upon  the  subject,  upon  which  to  delibe- 
rate ;^  for  which  purpose  he  would  move  **  that  this  examina- 
tion be  adjourned  to  Monday  next.*^ 

Fhr  the  speaker  leaving  the  chair  52  ;  against  it  24. 


JuNB  27. 
OVERTURES  FROM  BUONAPARTE  FOR  PEACE. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  sir,  I  rise  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  I 
had  the  honour  of  giving  on  Tuesday  last,  in  order  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  I  rest  my  proposition,  of  the  necessity  of  a 
call  of  the  house  on  Monday  fortnight.  I  am  aware  how  very 
unpleasant  and  inconvenient  a  motion  of  this  kind  is  at  all  times, 
unless  there  exist  very  strong  grounds  for  it.  When  I  men- 
tioned my  intention  on  Tuesday,  of  bringing  forward  such  a  mo- 
tion, it  was  observed,  that  the  intelligence  recently  arrived  from 
France,  and  on  which  I  founded  the  necessity,  was  nothing  more 
than  mere  rumour.  I  might  have  been  disposed  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  the  objection ;  but,  sir,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  I  inform  the  house,  that  I  now  understand  government 
has  received  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  truth, 
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in  tvery  particular,  of  that  disastrous  intelligence.  I  find  thi 
the  events,  which  before  existed  only  in  rumour,  have  taken  pUct, 
and  that  the  alarming  couiiequeiicea  of  them  appear  in  a  mut 
stronger  light  than  by  the  firat  doubtful  statement  of  (hem.  It 
is  not  uiy  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thf 
subject  affords  me,  by  going  much  at  large  into  general  topici 
of  argument  and  observation,  referring  to  the  inipropriety  s 
impolicy  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Fraiicv, 
of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace  and  reconciliation  witt^ 
her  present  government ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely 
tliose  topics  which  will  enable  ine  to  bring  before  the  house  tbt 
simple  question,  whether  the  present  circumstances  of  the  cou 
try,  and  the  relative  situation  in  which  it  stands  with  rt^fard 
its  allies,  are  not  materially  altered  since  we  last  discustcd  tl 
subject,  and  so  much  so  as  to  call  upon  the  house  to  review  ti 
reasons  on  which  it  then  decided  ?  and  also  to  inquire,  wl 
it  is  fit  and  proper  to  separate,  and  enter  upon  a  long 
leaving  the  power  of  war  and  peace  in  the  hands  of  his  MajeatyV 
present  ministers,  of  ministers  who  have  brought  the  country'  Ht 
its  present  situation,  and  whose  hopes,  promises,  and  predict 
with  which  they  amused  us,  have  failed  in  every  instance — wh» 
ther  it  becomes  us  to  separate,  without  once  more  endeavourin 
to  council  his  Majesty  on  this  important,  and,  to  us,  all  intereS 
ing  subject  ?  When  last  this  question  was  discussed,  we  wd 
instructed  by  the  prophetic  speech  and  warning  voice  of  tbi 
great  man,  whose  absence  the  house,  in  common  with  mysd 
must  regret  upon  this  occasion,  as  to  the  utter  inipracticabiUl 
of  subduing  the  French  republic  by  force  of  arms.  At  th 
period,  it  was  admitted,  we  were  continuing  the  war  for  the 
pose  of  restoring  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Such  was  cuofeucdly 
the  object  of  ministers.  In  order  to  persuade  the  house  (o  coio- 
cide  with  them,  as  to  the  expediency  of  pursuing  the  war  in. 
order  to  restore  the  French  monarchy,  and  supporting  his 
jesty's  ministers  in  n^fusing  every  kind  of  negodatiou  with  Bi 
naparte,  six  reasons  were  adduced.  Now  I  will  put  it  (o 
plain  understanding  of  every  man  of  common  sense,  whether 
have  not  had  the  fullest  experience,  that  every  one  of  those 
grounds  or  reasons  for  continuing  the  war.  and  refusing  to 
tiate,  have  not  wliolly  and  completely  failed  P  I  a»k.  whetl 
there  is  a  single  fragment  of  any  one  of  them  rcmoitiing  ? 
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prove  that  there  is  not,  I  will  recapitulate  them  in  their  order. 
The  first  reason  was,  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  better  ami  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  and  for 
some  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  government  of  which  lie  was 
the  head.  Have  we  not  been  enabled  to  form  a  sufficient  estimate 
of  his  character,  and  need  we  require  any  furtlier  proofs  of  the 
stability  of  hia  power  P  I  think  the  house  and  the  country  may 
be  satisfied  on  these  points.  The  second  reason  was,  the  great, 
expensive,  and  persevering  support  that  we  should  receive  from 
our  powerful  and  magnanimous  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia; 
and  even  should  hia  ardour  in  the  cause  relax,  the  assistance  we 
were  to  expect  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire.  We  have  had  all  the  experience  that  was  neces- 
ury,  and  it  has  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  hopes  formed 
asMstance  from  those  powers  have  altogether  failed.  The 
reason  ofiered  was  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
■1(y  which  it  was  to  be  stipulated,  that  neither  Austria  nor  Eng- 
land were  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  with  the  mutual  consent 
of  each  other.  Has  any  one  heard  of  such  a  treaty  having  taken 
Ijllace?  I  know  nothing  of  its  having  been  concluded,  nor  in- 
~'  does  the  fact  of  tlie  existence  of  such  a  treaty  at  all  appear, 
'he  fourth  and  principal  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  reposses- 
of  Italy  by  the  emperor.  The  recent  failure  of  his  arms  in 
,t  quarter  has  afiurded  us  sufficient  experience  how  premature 
■e  the  hopes  founded  on  that  circumstance.  The  fifth  reason 
the  increased  spirit  <)f  the  royalists  in  France.  It  was  said, 
iy  were  certain  of  finding  allies  in  the  discontents  of  the  jaco- 
that  they  were  to  persevere  till  the  family  of  Bourbon  was 
re.seated  on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  that  the  divided  state  of 
that  country  furnished  a  ground  of  hope  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  this,  we  should  see  the  object  for  which  the  war  was  com- 
jBenced  and  carried  on,  completely  accomplished.  Has  not  ex- 
ience  shown  how  rash  and  fallacious  such  hopes  were?  has 
It  the  event  proved  that  they  were  formed  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  about  which  ministers  have  talked  so 
much?  The  sixth  and  last  ground  was  the  reduced  and  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  French  army.  It  was  stated  that  such  was 
the  situation  of  the  military  power  of  France,  that  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  for  them  to  bring  such  a  strength  into  the  field 
■s  could  produce  success,  or  anything  like  it.     How  just  such 
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a  conclusion  was,  the  house,  after  the  events  of  the  present  c 


paign 


are  enabled  to  determine.     Thus,  sir,  I  have  stated  tha 


six  grounds  that  induced  the  house,  when  the  subject  vae  lu 
before  it,  to  support  his  Majesty^s  ministers  in  refusing  what  4 
must  call  the  moderate,  respectful,  and  apparently  s 
tures  of  Buonaparte. 

Finding  that  every  one  of  these  grounds  has  failed,  sureljTil 
sir,  I  shall  not  be  deemed  a  very  unreasonable  member  of  pir^l 
liament,  if  I  urge  the  house,  before  it  consents  to  continue  I 
war,  to  require  at  least  six  new  reasons.     The  house  will  not,  U^ 
cannot,  carry  on  this  war  upon  those  six  grounds  ;   which  I  ban 
clearly  proved,  by  showing  that  they  have  uniformly  fuiit-d,  t 
have  been  made  by  ministers  divested  of  all  penetration,  kiK 
ledge  of  the  resources  of  the  euemy,  and  capacity  to  conduct  tt 
war  with  success,  or  make  peace  with  honour.     I  can  fancy  but 
one  reason  that  can  possibly  induce  ministers  to  continue  the  war 
with  France.     It  may  be,  sir,  that  after  all  the  reasons  they  hare 
alleged  as  the  basis  of  that  support  which  they  received  from  the 
house ;  after  all  their  vain  boasts  of  their  own  triumphs  and 
success,  and  the  defeat  and  despair  of  the  enemy  ;  after  all  thoie 
hopes  of  the  divisions  in  France  having  prepared  the  way  for  lh< 
restoration  of  its  ancient  government,  hopes  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  realize  ;  after  their  unfounded,  weak,  and  ridicu- 
louB  assertions  of  the  reduced  and  ruined  state  of  the  Fre 
army  ;  and,  above  all,  after  their  violent  and  unqualified  abiif 
of  that  great  man,  for  so  he  must  be  called,  who  is  at  the  hcsd  4 
the  French  republic ;  I  say,  sir,  after  ministers  have  bo  uniw 
sarily  and  unadvisedly  committed  themselves,  it  is  natural  I 
suppose  they  would  feel  themselves  in  an  awkward  situation,  I 
obliged  to  treat  with  the  man  who  has  been  the  object  of  ihor 
virulent  and   ill-timed   abuse.     I   am  sensible  they    would  be 
placed  in  an  awkward  situation  in  treating  with  him  at  present 
But  shall  their  feelings  be  a  ground  for  deferring  the  day  of  nv- 
gutiation?  Their  woimded  pride  may  make  them  wish  to  antinuc 
a  war,   though  they  are  forced  to  abandon  tl>e  groundii  1 
principles  on  which  they  have  hitherto  carried  it  on.     Were  If 
political  friend  of  theirs,  I  should  say  to  them — "  It  is 
more  consequence  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  h 
the  wounds  of  afSicted  mankind,  than  to  continue  11  war  • 
desolates  the  earth,  merely  because  your  feelings  would  be  hol 
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by  enteriDg  upon  a  treaty  for  peace.*"    But,  sir,  ought  the  re- 
presentatives of  Great  Britain  to  regard  the  pride  or  the  feelings 
of  his  Majesty ''s  ministers,  vhen  they  cannot  be  gratified  without 
dooming  to  misery  and  death,  thousands  of  our  own  fellow- 
subjects,  and  thousands  of  our  enemies  ?    Sir,  as  to  the  character 
of  Buonaparte,  which,  in  my  opinion,  forms  so  prominent  an 
ingredient  in  the  present  argument,  though  I  should  certainly 
not  have  referred  to  it,  had  it  not  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
declamation  on  the  other  side  of  the  house ;  with  regard  to  his 
character  and  principles,  I  would  put  it  to  the  candor  of  minis- 
ters themselves,  if  they  possess  any,  as  well  as  to  the  house, 
whether,  since  the  period  when  they  refused  to  negotiate  with 
him,  every  action  by  which  he  has  distinguished  himself  has  not 
been  eminently  calculated  to  raise  him  in  the  good  opinion  of 
every  man  who  judges  without  prejudice?     That  Buonaparte 
may  justly  be  denominated  an  usurper,  I  admit;  that  he  is  a 
self-appointed  dictator  in  France,  I  admit ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  situation  of  the  country  required  the  vigorous 
band  of  such  a  dictator  as  he  is.     That  Buonaparte  possesses 
more  power  than  is  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  France,  I 
admit ;  but  that  he  possesses  more  power  than  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  republic,  and  to  enable  it  to  resist  those  enemies  that 
seek  to  destroy  it,  is  what  I  will  not  admit.     What  has  been  the 
species  of  abuse  with  which  his  character  has  been  attacked  ? 
Not  merely  that  he  is  an  hypocrite,  that  he  is  a  man  devoid  of 
principle,  that  he  is  not  only  divested  of  morality,  but  religion, 
professing  whatever  mode  of  faith  best  answers  his  purpose ;  his 
enemies  have  not  been  content  with  these  topics  of  censure,  but 
his  military  skill  and  reputation  have  been  the  subject  of  their 
attack.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  sailors  on  board  our  vessels 
before  Acre  laughed  at  his  want  of  skill  in  war.     But,  sir,  we 
have  seen  religion  obtain  a  tolerant  exemption  in  her  favour  under 
the  government  of  this  atheist ;  we  have  seen  the  faith  of  treaties 
observed  under  the  government  of  this  perfidious  adventurer — 
the  arts  and  sciences  find  protection  under  the  government  of 
this  plunderer ;  the  sufferings  of  humanity  have  been  alleviated 
under  this  ferocious  usurper ;  the  arms  of  France  have  been  led 
to  victory  by  this  tyro  in  the  art  and  practice  of  war  !     Sir,  I 
confess  to  you,  I  look  back  with  astonishment  to  the  period  wlien 
that  great  general  was  so  vilely  libelled.     I  was  wont  to  expect 
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ninre  candour,  more  elevation  of  senti men t,  in  aa  English  genllt 
man.  But  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  has  deadened  ev<f 
heroic  feeling  which  once  gave  the  tone  to  the  martial  spirit  d 
this  abused  country.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  French  genet 
has  fully  proved  his  title  to  heroic  honours.  Never  since  the  diQ 
of  Hannibal  have  such  splendid  events  opened  on  the  world  w 
such  decisive  consequences.  "  Cujus  adolescentia  ad  scten/ia 
ret  milUaria,  non  alienis  prtscepiis,  sed  suis  tmperiu;  i 
liffenaionHms  belli,  sed  victoriia  ;  non  atipendnii,  eed  trittmp^m 
eat  traducta.""  Such  is  the  man  who,  even  in  his  military  c 
racter,  we  had  been  taught  to  con.sider  with  contempt !  Such  W\ 
the  portrait  of  the  man  with  whom  his  Majesty's  ministers  tutre 
refused  to  treat.  Sir,  1  should  not  have  mentioned  this,  if  go- 
vernment had  not  made  his  character  a  main  question  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  if  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  not 
shown  that  our  hopes  of  peace  must  depend  upon  their  ideas  cuu- 
cerning  it.  I  do  say  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  treated  by  those  ministers,  he  has  acted  with  aingultt 
moderation,  humanity,  and  magnanimity  ;  and  therefore  we  have 
the  evi<lencc  of  facts  as  to  his  principles,  and  that  evidence  removei 
the  main  ground  of  objection  to  treating  with  him.  There  arr 
occasions  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
an  enemy,  but  it  never  can  be  necessary  to  speak  of  an  eaemj 
with  rancour.  I  have  stated,  sir,  that  Buonaparte  ; 
much  more  power  than  is  compatible  with  the  liberty  of  Fra 
hut  having  always  held  the  opinion  that  France  ought  to  enj(P 
her  liberty,  and  being  persuaded  that  the  donth  of  that  lilx 
would  be  effected  hy  the  combined  powers  forcing  a  govemni 
upon  the  people,  I  cannot  but  hope  the  time  will  arrive  wb« 
France  shall  not  only  possess  that  portion  of  true  liberty  ^ 
ought  to  have,  but  that  the  government  of  this  country  will  no* 
consider  its  own  security  and  the  liberty  of  France  inciimdua 
with  each  other.  Sir,  I  may  be  censured  for  applying  sucbM 
terra  as  taste  to  a  subject  of  such  importance ;  but  it  due«  ^ 
pear  to  me  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  feelings  of  n 
with  respect  to  their  admiration  of  exalted  or  distinguished  c 
racters,  in  a  great  measure  arc  to  be  attributed  to  the  taste  i 
fashion  that  prevail.  These  are  not  times  in  which  kings  \aA 
any  reason  to  l>e  proud  of  their  wealth  or  superior  power- 
admiration  of  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  characters  of  kiDl 
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alone ;  the  world  has  had  a  lesson  of  the  eiFeets  of  their  ambition. 
Buonaparte  has  shown  his  country  that,  his  object  is  to  maintain 
the  power  he  has  attained  by  the  moderation  of  his  government ; 
and  I  must  hope,  that  when  he  has  achieved  the  liberty  of 
France,  and  his  enemies  have  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
turning  his  attention  to  its  internal  regulations,  he  will,  in  giving 
it  liberty,  impart  to  it  all  the  blessings  and  happiness  of  civi- 
lized  peace.  It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  house,  how 
much  stress  was  laid  on  the  conduct  of  this  mad  with  regard  to 
the  success  of  any  negotiations  for  terminating  the  war.  Has  he 
not  sufficiently  developed  his  character,  and  given  proofs  of  the 
security  and  permanence  with  which  our  government  might  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  him  ?  I  believe,  sir,  it  will  not  be  denied 
for  a  moment,  that  the  general  voice  is  for  peace,  immediate 
peace,  if  possible ;  the  necessity  of  peace  is  felt  throughout  the 
country,  both  in  this  house  and  out  of  it.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  is  a  degree  of  careless  indolence  and  supineness, 
that  pervades  all  ranks  of  the  people,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
worst  symptom  of  the  declining  liberty  of  a  country.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  whom  you  meet,  who  has  known  the  extent  of  the 
calamities  of  the  present  war,  yet,  in  proportion  to  these  cala- 
mities, has  been  a  supporter  of  government  in  carrying  it  on,  who 
has  not  received  the  news  of  the  victories  over  the  Austrians, 
our  allies,  with  a  smile ;  they  observe,  that  the  victories  of 
Buonaparte  will  lead  to  a  peace.  Look  to  the  universal  senti- 
ment those  victories  have  produced  in  the  city  :  the  funds  have 
risen  in  consequence  of  them  ;  the  people  feel  that  it  is  to  the 
defeat  of  our  allies  alone  that  they  can  look  forward  for  an  alle- 
viation of  their  calamities.  If  the  people  have  suffered  by  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  it  is  to  themselves  they  must  look  as  the 
cause  of  their  sufferings.  They  feel  the  distresses  of  the  war ; 
they  will  not  say,  "  We  will  have  peace,^'  but  are  content  to 
receive  it  as  a  boon  from  the  enemy,  through  the  disgrace  of  our 
allies.  I  know  the  people  have  only  to  meet  in  a  constitutional 
way,  and  express  their  determination  to  have  peace,  in  order  to 
obtain  it :  but  no,  they  wait  till  they  receive  it  by  the  defeat  and 
loss  of  honour  of  those  with  whom  we  are  allied  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  It  is  this  supineness  that  I  consider  as  a  symptom 
of  the  decay  of  the  spirit  which  once  (Characterised  the  country. 
There  never  was  a  period  when  there  appeared  so  little  public 
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virtue,  so  little  independence  of  mind,  as  at  present;  itUta 
rescue  it  from  such  apathy  that  I  make  this  motion.  Beftrrii^ 
to  what  I  professed  at  the  outset  of  my  observations,  I  shall  iu^ 
further  occupy  the  attention  of  the  house;  but  conclude  *in| 
the  motion  I  proposed  to  make ;  observing,  at  tlie  same  tinl% 
that  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  unpopularity  of  sudi  | 
motion  than  I  am  ;  however,  I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  it.  I  put  it  to  ministers,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  give  every  member  of  this  house  an  opportunity  of  ilr. 
tending  the  discussion  of  eo  important  a  question  as  that  <j 
peace  or  war,  previous  to  the  separation  of  parliament  ?  I  shlE 
now  move,  sir,  "  That  this  house  may  be  called  over  this  daf 
fortnight." 

Mr.  Pitt  having  replied, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  I  have  little  inclination,  sir,  to  trouUC' 
the  house  with  any  further  remarks.  I  trust  every  hon.  gtsi» 
tleman  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  my  motion,  frDB" 
what  has  been  already  said ;  but  there  were  some  expressioB 
which  fell  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sal  down, 
which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe  upon.  He  says  that  I  wu 
intemperate  in  my  language.  It  might  be  so  ;  but  certainly  fa 
has  by  no  means  set  me  an  example  of  moderation.  I 
say  that  I  never  saw  even  him  lose  his  temper  so  much, 
faculties  seem  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  his  passions,  for  fa 
communicated  nearly  as  few  ideas  as  if  he  had  risen  and  beat  % 
drum  or  sounded  a  trumpet.  We  had  words  in  abundance,  i 
(ine-Bounding  words ;  but  argument  we  had  none.  He  says  tl 
I  enumerated  the  six  reasons  for  carrying  on  the  war  without  <i 
necessary  qualifications,  and  that  I  admitted  the  princi^Kd  n 
son  of  all,  viz.  the  deranged  slate  of  the  French  finances.  SirJ 
can  safely  declare  that  I  om  ignorant  of  the  qualifications  | 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alludes,  and  that  I  left  out  ll 
mighty  reason  from  my  list  because  it  was  not  mentioned  by  hil 
and  his  friends  when  they  maintained  the  propriety  of  persc\'M 
ing  in  the  contest.  They  had  frequently  foretold  thebankrupl^ 
of  France,  and  maintained  that  she  was  ready  U)  sink  into  t' 
gulf,  and  OS  often  found  their  predictions  erroneous  and  tlieir  ■ 
sertions  false.  Afraid  of  again  subjecting  thenisclvn  to  1 
charge  of  ignorance  and  temerity,  or  rather  finding  that  the  n 
tion  could  no  longer  be  duped  by  their  stale  tricks,  they  d 
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Stained  altogether  from  urging  this  argument  against  listening  to 
the  overtures  of  Buonaparte.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pleads 
in  excuse  for  his  conduct,  that  he  never  promised  us  success. 
He  says,  '*  We  are  good  ministers,  we  have  taken  the  most 
likely  steps  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  but  we  have 
been  disappointed,  and  things  have  turned  out  differently  from 
what  there  was  reason  to  expect.''  When  I  have  shown  that 
every  ground  on  which  he  has  built  has  failed,  and  all  his  rea- 
sonings and  predictions  were  erroneous,  what  kind  of  language 
is  it  for  a  minister  to  talk  of  his  promises  ?  When  he,  whom  he 
lately  boasted  of  as  being  a  magnanimous  and  affectionate  ally, 
has  abandoned  our  cause,  and  is  on  the  brink  of  hostilities  with 
us  ;  when  those  troops  which  he  said  would  do  more  than  supply 
the  place  of  the  Russians,  are  almost  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
dominions  of  their  prince  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  when  the 
French  armies,  which  he  represented  as  completely  disorganized 
and  incapable  of  being  recruited,  are  triumphing  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  presenting  a  most  formidable  aspect  to  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  when  the  Austrians,  whose  triumphs  were  so  highly 
extolled,  who  were  affirmed  to  be  in  a  state  to  continue  their 
victorious  career,  and  who  were  said  to  be  unanimous  with  our- 
selves, have  lost  the  whole  of  Italy,  tremble  for  their  capital,  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  us,  and  are  probably  at  this 
moment  treating  with  the  French  ;  when  the  royalists  are  all 
subdued  and  reconciled  to  the  republican  government,  who,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  assured  us,  were  sufficient  to  restore  royalty 
in  France;  when  that  character  which  was  abused  and  vilified, 
and  loaded  with  every  epithet  of  reproach,  has  shone  forth  with 
unexampled  splendour,  and  given  proofs  of  almost  every  excel- 
lence ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  comes  down  with  a  puny,  sorry, 
childish,  pitiful  excuse,  and  says  he  made  no  promises.  What ! 
is  he  not  to  be  blamed  for  having  been  deficient  of  intelligence  ; 
for  having  despised  advice ;  for  having  acted  without  delibera- 
tion and  foresight ;  for  having  persisted  in  a  system  unjustifiable, 
impolitic,  and  ruinous,  because  he  did  not  promise  us  success  ? 
He  stands  convicted  of  complete  inability  or  gross  misrepresen- 
tation. If  he  really  believed  what  he  said,  he  is  destitute  of  that 
penetration,  sagacity,  and  soundness  of  judgment  which  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  minister.  If  he  was  conscious  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  foresaw  the  events  which  were  likely  to 
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happcD,  and  yet  talked  with  confidence  of  victory,  and  obni- 
nately  persisted  in  the  contest,  no  epithet  of  reproach  and  con- 
demnation is  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  him.  Sir,  1  thought  it 
my  duty  to  move  that  the  members  of  the  house  shuiild  be  citU«I 
together  before  the  recess,  that  their  opinions  may  be  taken  upon 
the  present  alarming  posture  of  alfairs.  My  motion  has  no  other 
object;  and  no  imputation  can  be  more  false  than  imputing  to 
me  a  desire  of  dispiriting  the  country,  or  encoiirnging  our  ene- 
mies. I  do  not  despond ;  and  I  would  rather  shed  the  last  dn>p 
of  my  hlixid,  than  sec  my  country  dishonoured,  or  lose  its  inde- 
pendence. It  would  be  unpardonable  in  any  minister  to  dare  to 
prorogue  parliament  at  a  conjuncture  like  the  present,  when 
every  day  may  produce  events  interesting  to  the  exiutcuce  of  the 
state.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  think  of  proroguing  parliaiaent : 
I  am  astonished  that  he  even  objects  to  a  call  of  the  houtie.  1 
have  but  a  very  few  more  words  to  address  to  you.  I  have 
proved  that  the  six  motives  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Fmoce 
have  every  one  of  them  failed  ;  and  though  the  otius  probandi 
lay  upon  the  minister,  he  has  not  deigned  to  assign  any  new 
ones.  Does  it  not  then  follow,  that  the  war  fihould  be  diwtn^ 
tinned,  or  at  least  that  a  full  attendance  should  be  procun 
that  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  it  may  be  canvassed  ? 
great  is  the  res{»nsibility  that  ministers  thus  incur!  If  thin  a 
tern  is  continued,  ruin  must  ensue.  If  I  were  to  &ay  that  ti 
French,  having  now  a  large  body  of  troops  at  their  d 
might  lit  out  an  armament  at  Brest  against  our  colonics,  i 
send  it  to  the  West  Indies,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  « 
sure  me  that  such  a  plan  is  impracticable,  and  that  our  p 
sions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  in  a  state  of  securtl 
But  after  the  fate  of  his  predictions,  would  I,  or  would  any  a 
give  credit  to  them  9  Although  he  should,  from  his  kw 
of  human  nature,  declare  it  to  be  impossible,  may  we  not.  rcflvc 
ing  on  the  past,  suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may  be  b 
Ruenced  by  the  French,  and  declare  war  agaiDitl  his  for 
allies  ?  If  be  were  to  affirm  that  our  commerce  would  rontinai 
to  Hourieh,  and  our  finances  to  be  prosperous,  would  it  be  B 
answer  to  say,  you  have  formerly  been  deceived  ?  Ii  ii 
indeed,  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  these  genllemeu  apply* 
experience  to  themselves  and  to  others  :  they  say  ihtU  you  should 
put  trust  ill  no  one  till  you  are  thoroughly  accjuaintcd  with  bam 
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and  that,  if  be  has  once  acted  improperly,  he  should  never  be 
trusted  more.  But  they  still  claim  confidence  in  themselves 
from  all  the  world,  although  they  have  been  repeatedly  convicted 
of  Ignorance,  incapacity,  and  presumption.  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  sir,  to  bring  forward  this  motion,  and  now  I  leave  it  to  its 
fate. 

j4ye»  27;  noes  124. 


December  1. 
NEGOTIATION    WITH    FRANCE. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and  the  clerk  (at  his  request)  having 
read  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  speech  which  refers  to  the  late 
negotiations,  spoke  as  follows  : — Every  one,  sir,  who  heard  this 
speech  delivered  from  the  throne,  and  every  one  who  has  read 
the  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  house,  must  expect  that 
we  should  take  the  subject  into  our  solemn  consideration,  and 
state  our  opinion  upon  it  to  his  Majesty  in  an  humble  address. 
This,  sir,  is  a  step  which  reason  dictates,  and  it  is  strictly  con- 
formable to  parliamentary  usage.  Whenever  any  communica- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  made  to  the  house,  the  invariable 
practice  has  been  to  canvas  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  affair 
to  which  it  refers,  and  to  state  the  result  of  that  inquiry  to  our 
sovereign.  Ministers,  however,  seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seem  averse  to  all  investigation  of 
their  conduct ;  I,  therefore,  thinking  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  public  that  it  should  be  fully  investigated,  shall  proceed 
to  state  the  result  of  my  most  serious  and  mature  consideration. 
That  result,  I  trust,  will  meet  the  sentiments  of  the  house,  and 
the  motion,  which  is  founded  on  it,  be  agreed  to.  Instead  of 
entering  into  the  subject  at  large,  as  I  once  intended ;  instead  of 
pointing  out  with  minuteness  where  ministers  have  been  guilty 
of  insincerity,  where  of  prevarication,  where  of  weakness,  where 
of  hypocrisy — I  shall  content  myself  with  endeavouring  to 
prove,  from  the  past  conduct  of  our  allies  and  their  present 
views,  that  we  ought  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  all  conti- 
nental connections  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and,  by  entering  into  a 
separate  negotiation,  conclude  a  separate  peace;  in  doing  this 
I  shall  lay  down  two  propositions,  and  establish  upon  these,  two 
separate  conclusions — the  first  is,  that  from  the  commencement 

c  c  2 
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of  the  confederacy,  there  has  existed,  in  the  diliSeraiit  tiatei  who 
oompoeed  it,  a  mercenary  spirit,  a.8ole  Tiew  to  priTate  *ggna- 
dizement,  the  grossest  and  the  most  shanwfol  huinoerity.  By 
these  its  object  has  been  defeated ;  these  nov  exist  in  their  ML 
force;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  bigect  being  attained.  It 
will  hence  follow^  that  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  withdrnr 
from  it,  to  avoid  the  obstacles  whidi  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
peace,  and  no  longer  pledge  oursdTes  to  continue  to  make  var 
till  those  states  which  are  called  our  allies  shall  be  complet^ 
exhausted.  The  next  proposition  I  shall  lay  down  and  support 
is  this,  that  there  appears  the  strongest  ground  to  suspect,  that 
in  all  the  n^otiations  for  peace  whidb  ministers  have  carried  on, 
althougli  they  may  not  have  thwarted  their  fdenipotcntiarici, 
although  there  may  have  been  conditions  to  which  they  would 
have  acceded,  still  that  they  have  never  sincerely  wished  Car 
peace,  and  never  sincerdy  lamented  the  want  of  it*  The  infer- 
ence arising  from  this  is  plain ;  since  the  same  miniaters  remsiB 
in  office,  the  interference  of  parliament  is  necessary ;  that  aloae 
can  alter  their  intentions,  counteract  the  mischiefft  whidi  their 
views  are  calculated  to  produce,  or  aflbrd  the  least  chance  of 
salvation  to  the  country. 

I  take  upon  me  then  to  sav,  sir,  that  there  is  no  one  power 
with  whom  we  have  been  in  alliance,  which  has  not  deceived, 
defrauded,  and  deserted  us.  It  is  melancholy  that,  while  I  am 
speaking,  additional  arg^uments  and  new  proofs  should  spring 
up  to  strengthen  my  position.  Xot  only  has  an  embargo  been 
laid  upon  all  British  vessels  by  our  late  magnanimous  ally,  but 
it  would  seem  that  their  captains  have  all  been  thrown  into 
prison.  I  hope  things  will  not  turn  out  so  ill  as  there  is  at  pre- 
sent Tvason  to  apprehend :  but,  allowing  that  there  have  been 
great  exaggerations*  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  boasted 
friendship  of  Russia  is  at  an  end,  and  that  by  our  vairated  ally 
we  arv  forsaken,  betrayed,  insulted,  and  outraged.  For  having 
said  that  the  Kmperor  Paul  was  insincere,  and  not  to  be  relied 
u{XYi«  a  person  was  not  long  since  fined  and  imprisoned ;  vet 
this  same  Kmperor  Paul  has  done  a  most  unjustifiaUe  act,  which 
proves  him  undeserving  of  confidence.  This  embargo  is  not 
all ;  thert^  is  every  reasrni  to  fear  that  almost  every  port  in  the 
Kibe  is  shut  against  us :  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke 
'^  Brunswick  have  interfered,  and  that,  except  by  way  of  Meek- 
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lenberg,  we  can  neither  draw  supplies  of  grain  from  the  con- 
tinent, nor  send  thither  our  manufactures.  If  these  things  are 
true,  it  is  surely  time  for  the  house  to  consider  whether  this  bar 
to  negotiation  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  whether  ministers 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  this  pretext  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  lately  allowed  that 
our  allies  had  treated  us  ill ;  he  talked  of  the  dereliction  of 
some,  and  the  perfidy  of  others  ;  to  some  he  ascribed  unaccount- 
able fickleness,  and  to  others  shameless  atrocity.  ^^  But/'  said 
he,  "  who  could  have  thought  it  ?  We  were  not  endowed  with  a 
faculty  of  certainly  foreseeing  future  events,  and  without  that 
no  one  could  have  suspected  what  has  happened."  Sir,  this  is 
not  the  language  of  an  enlightened  statesman,  or  of  an  upright 
man.  Did  it  require  more  than  human  prudence  to  foresee  that 
Prussia,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  her  resentment  against  the 
French  revolution,  would  soon  perceive  that  it  was  not  her  in- 
terest to  waste  her  blood  and  her  treasure  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria  ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  extinguish  jacobinism, 
and  to  check  the  spirit  of  innovation,  was  to  attend  to  internal 
regulations,  to  promote  industry,  to  secure  plenty,  and  to  alle- 
viate the  public  burthens  ?  Did  it  require  any  great  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  Spain,  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  republican 
arms,  would,  to  save  herself  from  ruin,  consent  to  any  terms  of 
accommodation  ?  Could  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  emperor 
would  prefer  his  own  interest  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
he  would  not  pay  a  very  scrupulous  regard  to  any  engagements 
which  ought  to  have  prevented  him  from  giving  this  prefer- 
ence ?  Has  it  only  been  discovered  of  late  years,  that  the  petty 
states  of  Germany  must  all  act  in  concert,  either  with  the  Empe- 
ror or  the  King  of  Prussia  ?  Was  it  a  thing  very  improbable 
that,  when  magnanimous  Paul  saw  all  his  allies  fighting  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interest,  and  when  he  discovered  that  he  himself 
could  gain  nothing  in  the  contest,  his  magnanimity  should  abate, 
his  ardour  for  martial  glory  should  cool,  and  that  he  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  morality,  religion,  and  social  order  ?  But, 
sir,  they  should  surely  have  been  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
operation  of  this  mercenary  spirit,  since  it  first  animated  their 
own  bosoms,  antl  they  infused  it  into  the  confederacy.  On  what 
principles  and  pretences  did  they  enter  into  the  war  ?  We  are 
severely  censured  for  ascribing  various  motives  to  them,  and 
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different  ones  to-day  from  what  we  mentiuned  a  few  days  befoi 
Bill  the  fault  is  theirs ;  tlioy  change  iheir  language  with  evi 
change  of  circumstances,  and  make  their  inducemeuts  for 
forming  past  nctions  to  depend  upon  what  happens  years  i 
they  were  performed,  I  catmut  forget  that  it  was  once  said, 
had  gone  to  war  because  France  would  not  allow  us 
peace."     This  assertion  is  again   repeated  in    Lord  Greovilll 
letter ;  and  it  is  there  positively  asserted,  that  our  only 
for  going  to  war  was  the  unprovoked  aggres^on  of  Franci 
sooner  was  this  language  held  at  home,  than  another  ground 
warfare  was  stated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     The  enormities 
the  French  were  painted   in  glowing  colours ;  the  dangei 
nature  of  their  designs  was  laid   open  ;    the  overthrow  uf 
regular  govcrnmenlswas  represented  as  inevitable  if  they  si 
succeed;  their  private  proceedings  were  represented  as  a  suf 
cient  reason  for  attempting  to  subdue  them  ;    neutrality 
denounced  as  impolicy,  as  pusillanimity,  as  treason  against 
human  race.     We  declared  to  Tuscany,  we  declared  to 
dinia,  we  declared  to  Switzerland,  that  they  neeil  not  wait 
aggression,  that  all  had  already  received  sullicient  provi 
who  had  any  regard  for  domestic  happiness,  for  social  comfoiU, 
or  the  consolations  of  religion.     Was  there  not  here  the  grosMSt 
hypocrisy  and  the  most  shameful  double-dealing?     Must 
our  allies  have  been  disgusted  or  corrupted  by  our  bad  cxamptei 
After  all  these  protestations  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  hui 
nity — after  all  these  sentiments  of  abhorrence  for  the  regi« 
republic,  ministers  were  the  first  who  neglected  the  profewiJ 
object  of  the  war.  and  who  consulted  individual  gain.     While 
they  were  calling  upon  all  to  join  in  a  contest  such  as 
appeared  before — while  they   were   maintaining  that,  to 
the  awful  and  unprecedented  struggle  to  u  happy  terminati 
they  thought  they  must  have  an  indemnity  for  their  troubl 
they  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  stole  the  West  India  is) 
This  was  the  way  in  which  we  were  to  destroy  usurpation, 
to  set  an  awful  example  uf  the  punishment  which  awaits 
loyalty  and  irreligion.     In  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opponle 
me,  I  think  I  see  the  true  reasons  for  carrying  on   the  war 
sonified,  and  their  union  is  eijually  compatible.     The  one  (] 
Pitt)  says,  '■  I  will  admit  that  the  principle  of  the  war  i*  lo  m 
press  jacnbinisni  and  destroy  its  leaders,  if  I  ani  not  tvquii 


not 
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to  act  upon  it.  I  will  admit  that  our  only  object  is  to  establish 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  provided  I  am  allowed  to  carry  on  my 
plans  of  aggrandizement.'*'  This  is  the  reason  why  our  exertions 
have  been  so  ill  directed,  and  why  the  means  employed  have 
been  so  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

From  that  moment  all  dignity  forsook  us ;  and  the  variance 
between  our  professions  and  our  practice  was  by  turns  the  sub- 
ject of  laughter,  of  censure,  and  of  reprobation  to  our  allies. 
We  were  entitled  to  salvage  for  the  civilized  world,  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  I  heard  once  say — ^'  but  it  would  have 
been  time  enough  to  be  paid  when  the  work  was  accomplished — 
when  the  job  was  done^  He  first  insists  upon  salvage,  and  then 
sets  out  in  pursuit  of  the  vessel.  Our  example,  sir,  had  the 
most  deplorable  effects.  It  infused  a  spirit  of  insincerity,  and  a 
desire  of  aggrandizement  among  all  the  confederates,  and  they 
have  ever  since  assisted  each  other  as  long  only,  and  to  as  great 
an  extent,  as  they  thought  would  be  productive  of  their  own 
individual  advantage.  Prussia  soon  after  deserted  us,  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  need  not  recal.  The  emperor'^s  whole  attention  was 
turned  to  the  acquisition  of  a  barrier,  in  place  of  the  one  which 
Joseph  had  destroyed  ;  and  his  only  object  was  to  get  possession 
of  Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  and  the  other  fortresses  of  French 
Flanders.  The  fall  of  Dunkirk  was  anxiously  expected,  that  it 
might  be  delivered  up  to  Great  Britain.  This  has  been  attempted 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  can  be  denied  with  no  shadow  of  reason. 
Thus,  though  we  did  not  absolutely  break  faith  with  our  allies, 
we  introduced  the  principle  which  led  others  to  do  so ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  reproach  their  misconduct. 

To  apply  what  I  have  said  to  Russia.  I  never  was  a  friend 
to  magnanimous  Paul,  and  am  less  so  now  than  ever.  But  I 
must  **'  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar^s.'*^  His 
mother,  the  Empress  Catherine,  was  very  liberal  of  proclama- 
tions and  promises ;  but  her  magnanimous  son  declared  he  would 
not  sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  restored  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He,  in  fact,  sent  numerous  armies  into  the  field,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  make  still  greater  exertions;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  allies  were  not  equally  magnanimous  with  himself ;  that 
private  interest  was  their  only  guide ;  and  that,  whilst  his  forces 
were  cut  in  pieces,  and  his  resources  expended,  he  merely  saw 
those  made  more  powerful  who  might  one  day  become  his  ene- 
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lilies.  He  took  upon  himself  the  liile  of  Grand  Master  of  Moiu 
(to  be  Eure  a  most  ridiculous  step  in  every  puint  of  view,  yai- 
ticularly  as  he  is  a  memlier  of  the  Greek  church),  but  not  ■ 
inch  of  the  island  does  he  pnssess.  Over  ihi^  suljject  there  hsagi 
a  considerable  degree  of  mystery,  which  I  should  like  to  s 
developed.  Tiiere  are  several  ci  re  u  in  stances  which  look  as  i 
though  no  absolute  promise  of  the  island  was  made  lo  Psol, 
some  hopes  had  been  held  out  to  him,  or  at  least  he  was  allowed, 
without  being  undeceived,  to  cherish  sanguine  bojies  of  being 
presented  with  it.  It  is  not  long  since  a  fieet,  with  troops  a 
board,  sailed  from  this  country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking, 
possession  of  the  place  when  it  should  surrender,  and  to  eiuui 
its  good  government.  No  remonstrances  were  niade  when  li 
assumed  the  title ;  and,  when  he  pretended  to  make  Ca^Xai 
Home  Popham  a  knight  of  that  order,  his  power  to  do  so  »■ 
recognised  in  the  London  Gazette.  There  are.  1  think,  stn 
reasons  to  suspect  that  his  magnanimous  mind  was  led  to  bclin 
he  would  receive  this  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  in  this  a 
nanimnus  scramble. 

It  is  strange,  sir,  that  not  a  man  on  the  continent  could  ll 
found  who  would  take  a  part  in  a  cause  of  such  a  nature  with 
being  subsidized.     We  have  been  obliged  to  brilie  th«m  k>4 
their  duty,  to  protect  their  property,  and  to  defend  their  nligi 
We  have  been  obliged  to  be  ihe  recruiting-serjeants  and  p 
masters-general  to  Europe.     The  right  hon.  gt-ntlemau  won't  | 
pleased,  perhaps,  if  I  find  fault  with  the  Em{>erur  of  Genaail] 
He  will  allow  me  to  abuse  the  Spaniards,  to  complain  of  ll 
versatility  of  Paul,  and  to  apply  tlie  epithets  of  pertidi^iiis  ai 
di.shonou fable  to  the  King  of  Prussia.     (Mr.  Pitt  s«.*me<l  t 
dissent.)     Perhaps,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  thoughts  i 
forming  an  alliance  with  that  sovereign,  by  means  of  a  haudi 
subsidy,  to  make  up  for  his  northern  neighbour.     I  am  at  a  lol 
to  conceive  on  what  other  account  he  can  dislike  to  hi-ar  his  ii* 
mentioned  with  disrespect.     But,  to  proceed  to  his  imperial  ■ 
royal  l^lajesty.     It  may  appear  odd  in  me  to  use  surb  lib) 
with  crowned  heads ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  wh«o  ■ 
speak  of  kings  and  emperors,  we  mean  only  to  speak  of  their  n 
□isters.     Sovereigns  are  all  immaculate  and  inralliblc,  and  tl 
bad  counsels  are  alone  to  be  attributed  to  those  wlio  surrMin 
them.     Still  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  expose  the 
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the  cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  but  at  the  call  of  duty  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  perform  it.  I  set  out  then  by  declaring,  in  the  most  positive 
and  unequivocal  manner,  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
failed  in  his  engagements  with  us  more  than  any  ally  that  it  has 
been  our  misfortune  to  be  burthened  with,  and  that  he  is  not  now 
performing  the  contract  which  he  lately  subscribed.  Ought  I 
not  then  to  say  what  I  feel,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  it  upon 
the  house  ?  On  one  occasion  he  completely  broke  his  faith  :  he 
entered  into  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and  signed  the  peace  of 
Campo  Forniio,  when  he  had  promised  not  to  treat  but  in  con- 
junction with  us.  I  need  not  be  told  that  he  was  compelled  to 
do  so ;  all  that  I  say  is,  that  he  once  broke  his  engagements, 
and  that  what  once  happened  may  happen  again.  (Mr.  Pitt  was 
here  observed  to  whisper  to  several  of  those  sitting  around  him.) 
It  would  be  really  much  better,  sir,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  answer  me  himself,  than  now  interrupt  me  by  telling 
others  how  I  may  be  answered.  But  I  do  not  urge  so  strongly 
against  him  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  as  the  manner  in  which 
he  behaved  when,  after  the  breaking  oft*  of  the  negotiations  at 
Rastadt,  he  again  took  the  field.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
having  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia,  although  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  refused  to  come  under  any  engagements, 
boasted  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  maintained  that  France  could 
not  possibly  withstand  its  efforts.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
language  after  he  must  have  known  that  Paul  I.  was  disgusted, 
and  about  to  withdraw  his  forces.  When  that  event  at  last  took 
place,  as  every  one  had  long  foreseen,  he  applied  in  the  most 
urgent  manner  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and,  if  he  would 
enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  him,  offered  him  his  own  terms. 
The  emperor  was  then  undisputed  master  of  Italy,  and  victory 
crowned  his  arms  ;  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  solicitations. 
Would  he  have  hesitated  a  moment  had  he  been  zealous  in  the 
common  cause,  or  had  taken  the  smallest  interest  in  it  ?  He 
wished  to  carry  on  unmolested  his  own  nefarious  schemes,  by 
overturning  independent  states  to  enlarge  his  dominions  ;  and  to 
be  able  to  make  peace  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy his  ambition ;  he,  therefore,  kept  aloof  from  the  treasure 
which  was  temptingly  held  out  to  his  view.  On  the  13th  of 
February  a  message  was  brought  down  from  his  Majesty,  in 
which  our  Russian  alliance,  the  advantages  of  which  had  been 
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stated  to  be  inconceivable,  was  talked  of  in  the  highest 
It  was'  said  tliat  Bavaria,  and  other  German  states,  were 
to  bring  immense  armies  into  the  field,  and  that  a  Ireatj 
forming  with  the  Emperor  of  OermaDy.  Now,  sir,  hia  Klaji 
does  not  state  that  he  will  propose  an  alliance  with  the  emj 
but  that  he  is  actually  treating  with  him.  The  emperor  wns  sti 
prosperous,  and  our  two  miUioos  were  despised.  At  length,  on 
the  20tli  of  June — when  the  battle  of  Marengo,  which  made  sudi 
a  melancholy  reverse  in  his  history,  had  been  ftmght  on  ihe  lith, 
when  he  found  that  Melas  had  been  obliged  to  yield  up  tbc 
greatest  part  of  Italy,  and  that  Moreati,  having  gained  three 
great  pitched  battles,  was  advancing  rapidly  to  Vienna,  bdng  jft 
the  extremity  of  distress,  and  utterly  unable,  however  well  i» 
clined,  to  promote  the  common  cause — he  pledges  hiraself  tl^ 
assist  us  to  the  utmost,  and  unless  in  conjunction  with  us,  not  W 
treat  with  tlie  enemy.  There  is  sometliing  extremely  injuiioul' 
in  the  allinnce  itself,  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out  and  exposedi. 
On  the  20th  of  June  it  is  agreed  that  his  Majesty,  ihe  emperor 
and  king,  shall  have  i?2,000,000  of  money,  to  be  paid  at  thna^ 
instalments,  in  July,  September,  and  December.  For  this,  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  He  was  to  carry  on  the  campaign  with  all  pos- 
sible vigour,  and  not  to  treat  except  in  conjunction  with  W» 
Britannic  Majesty.  But  it  has  likewise  a  retrospective  operatjon, 
and  was  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  «f  March  last.  H» 
thus  pledges  his  imperial  word  that  he  will  exert  every  effort  M 
annoy  the  enemy  for  four  months  which  are  gone,  and  that  taf 
the  same  period  of  past  time,  he  will  not  make  a  separate  peM 
with  the  French  republic.  He  received  the  first  instalment,  ft 
carrying  on  in  Italy  his  scliemes  of  foul  ambition  and  uoprio* 
cipled  aggrandisement;  the  next,  for  making  an  armiBticik 
This  was  using  all  his  means !  this  was  struggling,  as  he  pnv^ 
mised,  to  the  last  gasp  !  But  he  wishes  to  make  amends  ;  whoi 
the  annistice  is  near  expiring,  he  leaves  his  capital,  he  spring! 
from  the  couch  of  ease,  he  repairs  to  the  field,  he  is  coofidoit' 
that  he  will  be  able  to  re-establish  his  affairs.  Who  would  oof 
second  such  an  heroic  prince  ?  Every  subject  in  his 
must  flock  to  his  standard.  But  no  sooner  hod  he  arrived  at  lb$ 
army  with  these  magnanimous  views,  than  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  most  magnanimous  panic.  Then 
are  some  things  which  one  would  think  might  as  well  be  done  b^ 
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proxy,  and  some  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  which  it  must  be 
pleasant  for  the  sovereign  to  exercise  by  delegation.  But  it 
would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  degrees  in  all 
things — ^in  power,  in  aggrandisement,  in  humility,  in  meanness ; 
and  that  he  who  has  one  in  a  super-eminent  degree,  is  apt  to 
give  proof  of  all  the  rest.  Francis,  therefore,  would  not  allow 
another  to  act  now  in  his  place ;  but,  by  signing,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  convention  of  Hohenlenden,  gave  proof  of  the  most 
super-imperial  pusillanimity. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  he  has  since  been  faithful  to 
his  engagements.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  ^^  he  never  has 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  entering  into  a  separate  negotiation 
with  France,  though  to  be  sure  it  has  been  impossible  for  him 
openly  to  carry  on  the  war.*^    I  must  use  the  liberty  to  say,  that 
that  is  impossible.     I  make  no  doubt  that  ministers  have  been 
told  so ;  but  they  have  not  been  told  the  truth.     I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  fourteen  documents  which  I  moved  for  on  a 
former  night  were  not  laid  before  the  house ;  and  I  must  say, 
that  ministers  assigned  no  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  pro- 
duce them.     It  was  said,  that  Count  St.  Julien  had  no  creden- 
tials.    I  perceive  it  is  asserted  in  one  of  M .  Otto^s  notes,  that  he 
carried  with  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  chief  consul, 
and  this  assertion  has  never  been  contradicted.     I  may  be  told, 
that  this  could  convey  no  power  to  an  ambassador ;  as  a  sove- 
reign, not  responsible  himself,  must  act  by  those  who  are.    This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  maxim  of  our  constitution  ;  but  in  despotic  forms 
of  government  it  is  different ;  and  absolute  kings  not  unfrequently 
conclude  treaties,  and  do  other  diplomatic  acts,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  one.     The  preliminaries,  no  doubt,  required  to 
be  ratified ;  but  neither  was  our  treaty  with  the  emperor  con- 
clusive till  it  had  been  ratified;    yet  no  one  would,  on  that 
account,  maintain  that   Lord   Minto  was  completely  unautho- 
rized to  sign  it.     Lord  Grenville  says,  ^^  he  never  heard  of  these 
pretended  negotiations  till  they  were  mentioned  by  M.  Otto.*" 
Why  not  then  produce  the  emperor's  disavowal  of  St.  Julien's 
proceedings,  and  clear  up  the  mystery  at  once  ?     ^'  Take  my 
word  for  it,*^  says  the  minister,  ^^  to  produce  the  paper  is  unne- 
cessary.^'    When  documents  which  might  be  made  public  are 
kept  back,  I  must  suspect  the  account  which  is  given  of  their 
contents.     The  note  of  the  Count  de  Thugut  to  M.  Talleyrand 
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evidently  does  not  contain  a  new  proposal,  but  is  an  answer  to  ■ 
proposal  atreadv  made,  The  letter  states  that  plenipot^ntiariql 
had  been  appointed,  and  rejoices  that  Great  Brilaia  was  to  lakn 
a  part  in  the  negotiations,  if  there  is  sen&e  in  words,  and  it] 
(he  writer  of  this  note  understood  the  use  of  language,  pro.! 
posals  for  a  separate  treaty  had  before  been  made  and  acccpledJ 
It  is  as  clear  as  day,  that  negotiations  had  been  actually  be;;aaJ 
Lord  Alinto  thanks  the  Austrian  ministers  for  their  (^ligUM 
CO mmunica lions.  Is  this  tlie  language  of  one  who  thinks  thrfl 
separate  overtures  cannot  possibly  be  entertained  ?  From  IM 
two  circumstances,  of  the  mission  of  St.  Julicn,  and  the  esprtd 
sions  in  Thugut's  and  Lord  Minto's  letters,  I  have  not  a  du^^d 
that  the  emperor  has  deceived  our  ministers;  that  he  has  bMH 
treating  with  Buonaparte  fur  a  ^parate  peace  ;  and  that  he  hM 
once  more  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  towards  his  tUj<9 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove,  that  ministers  never,  at  OffA 
period  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  sincerely  wiiihed  (k' 
peace ;  and  that  as  often  as  they  have  made  an  attempt  to  pn»- 
roote  peace,  they  have  rejoiced  at  its  failure.  Need  I  meoiMa 
more  than  their  conduct  to  the  emperor?  When  they  urgd 
him  to  make  a  common  cause  with  England,  after  it  was  inipo»- 
sible  for  him  lo  be  of  the  least  service  to  us,  can  it  be  doabted 
that  their  object  was,  that  they  might  have  a  ready  excute  fbr 
rcfusing  to  negotiate  ?  After  the  negotiation  at  Paris,  hi»  M»- 
jesty  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would  onril 
no  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  destructive  contest,  wid 
that  he  would  willingly  grant  the  conditions  which  he  had  bcfonij 
offerecf.  After  the  breaking  off'  of  the  negotiatJon  at  I. 
known  by  the  name  of  the  n'lnvere  treaty,  the  sRme  Isitgwigl 
was  put  into  his  Majesty's  mouth  ;  and,  on  the  28lh  of  October, 
it  was  declared,  that  the  offers  which  had  been  rejected,  would 
at  any  future  periotl  cheerfully  \k  mode.  The  right  ban.  gen- 
tleman,  I  know,  is  always  sore  about  this  sincere  treaty,  nnd  doa 
not  like  to  hear  it  mentioned.  But  he  really  need  not  be  w 
uneasy :  I  impute  nothing  to  him  of  insincerity  or  liod  faitli. 
There  is  a  great  ditTcrencc  between  saying  that  you  will  gnni  the 
enemy  certain  conditions  of  peace,  and  anxiously  nishing  tbon 
lo  be  acceded  to;  and  there  is  an  inconsistence  brtwcm  ofloiog 
them  sincerely,  and  rejoicing  heartily  that  they  aro  njectwt.  A. 
person  in  the  country  who  has  quarrelled  with  one  of  h» 
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bourhood  about  the  inclosing  of  a  common  or  the  making  of  a 
highway,  rather  than  go  to  law,  and  thus  incur  the  odium  of 
all  his  neighbours,  will  perhaps  desire  his  attorney  to  settle  the 
dispute  upon  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  he  would  no 
doubt  soon  afterwards  fulfil ;  but  nevertheless  he  may  wish 
them  to  be  rejected,  and  exult  if  they  are,  for  then  he  will 
have  public  opinion  on  his  side,  and  will  have  better  chance  to 
have  the  common  divided,  or  the  road  turned  as  he  wished  it. 
Ministers,  sir,  did  not  try  to  conceal  their  exultation.  They 
publicly  thanked  Providence  for  the  dangers  they  had  escaped. 
It  was  rather  a  strange  feeling  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  that 
all  hopes  of  returning  tranquillity  had  vanished,  and  that  thou- 
sands were  about  to  be  slaughtered.  Sir,  the  result  may  be 
reckoned  a  punishment  for  such  a  presumption,  and  ought  to  be 
an  awful  warning  against  such  a  display  of  insensibility,  and 
such  a  mockery  of  religion. 

His  Majesty  had  been  made  to  say,  that  whatever  the  govern- 
ment was  which  prevailed  in  France,  he  would  be  ready  to  treat 
with  it.  How  was  this  promise  kept  ?  An  offer  came  from 
Buonaparte  of  the  most  moderate  kind.  They  had  treated  with 
jacobins  and  regicides  ;  yet  it  was  contemptuously  rejected.  They 
did  not  say  they  would  not  engage  in  any  but  a  joint  negotia- 
tion ;  they  urged  none  of  their  old  pretences,  but  they  took  new 
ground,  and  boldly  demandetl  experience  and  the  evidence  of 
facts  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  government,  and  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Here  the  true  cause  of 
the  war  broke  out,  and  fiction  was  for  a  time  laid  aside.  It  was 
allowed  that  Buonaparte  was  sincere.  He  was  descried  in  every 
figure  of  speech,  and  every  epithet  of  abuse  was  applied  to  him. 
He  was  called  cruel,  profligate,  unprincipled,  atheistical,  an  ad- 
venturer, an  usurper,  a  renegado,  the  child  and  champion  of 
jacobinism ;  but  when  it  was  asked  whether  he  was  inclined  to 
peace,  it  was  answered,  "  Yes  ;  most  sincerely.  Peace  is  neces- 
sary to  him  ;  but  should  we  allow  him  to  obtain  it,  and  thus  to 
establish  his  power  ?  Should  we  prolong  the  reign  of  this  un- 
principled adventurer,  of  this  cruel  usurper,  of  this  atheistical 
renegado  ?  should  we  confer  a  favour  upon  jacobinism,  by  con- 
ferring  a  favour  upon  its  child  and  its  champion  ?*' 

I  now  come  to  show  that  the  events  of  the  last  negotiation 
support  my  position  with  equal  strength.     They  could  no  longer 
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assign,  as  a  pretence  for  their  warlike  disposition,  the  imtahihiv 
of  the  power  of  Buonaparte ;  they  could  not  venture  to  rciiile  hi- 
dmracter  ;  tliey  durst  not  say  he  was  void  of  moclemtiou,  and  jj; 
eneuiy  to  tranquillity  and  social  order.  "  If  he  again  prupD>t^ 
peace  to  us,"  thought  they,  "  we  are  undone.  We  are  at  prexmi 
without  a  shield  from  censure ;  our  real  dispositions  must  In 
made  public  ;  we  are  without  means  to  mislead  the  people 
Could  we  only  form  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  court,  then  tlif 
faith  of  treaties  would  come  in  to  our  assistance."  Tlie  cmpcmr 
was  reduced  to  diflicultics,  and,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  they  ih- 
reeled  their  ambassador  to  ofl'er  him  two  milliions  of  money  if  ht 
would  allow  us  to  promise  that  we  would  uot  enter  into  any 
treaty  for  peace  without  him,  and  he  would,  for  form's  sake,  moke 
ft  corresponding  promise  to  us  in  return.  This  money  was  squan- 
dered  not  lo  prouiute  a  British  object.  It  was  morally  impooihle 
that  he  could  lend  us  the  least  assistance ;  yet  he  would  clog  taj 
futurenegotiation,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  patty 
to  it.  Are  there  two  ends  which  could  be  served  by  this  step? 
Docs  it  not  warrant  me  to  conclude  that  they  would  reckon  t 
successful  treaty  a  most  lamentable  event.'  1  impute  uo  bad 
motive  to  them  ;  but  merely  assert,  that  they  have  a  6rni  con- 
viction that  peace  with  the  French  republic  is  most  undesirable, 
and  that  every  nerve  should  be  strained  to  widen  the  breach  hp- 
tween  the  two  countries,  to  inflame  the  national  prejudict*  o 
each  of  them,  and,  while  a  guinea  remains  in  the  country,  top 
severe  in  the  desperate  struggle. 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  pari  of  the  r 
tions  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  and  which  proves  tlial  mini 
ters  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  put  an  end  to  the  h 
rors  of  war.  Sir,  I  give  ministers  no  credit  for  this  (tsrt  oft) 
conduct.  I  condemn  them,  for  even  once  entertaining  a 
ture  for  a  maritime  truce — a  maritime  truce  every  Kn| 
must  have  abhorred.  There  was  nothing  too  exorbitant  ford 
French  to  ask  as  a  compensation  for  suspending  hoslibtiea  on  d 
continent ;  but  no  consideration  for  our  ally,  no  ho))e  of  ftdvi 
Inge  to  be  derived  from  joint  negotiation,  ^ould  have  indue 
the  English  government  to  think  for  a  moment  of  interruptid 
the  course  of  our  naval  triumphs.  This  measure,  sir,  would  lia«i 
broken  the  liearl  of  the  navy,  and  would  have  ilamped  all  Id 
future  exertions.   Huw  would  our  gallant  sailors  have  felt,  whc 
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chained  to  their  decks  like  galley  slaves,  they  saw  the  enemy^s 
vessels  sailing  under  their  bows  in  security,  and  proceeding,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  being  molested,  to  revictual  those  places  which 
had  been  so  long  blockaded  by  their  astonishing  skill,  persever- 
ance and  valour  ?  We  never  stood  more  in  need  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  their  feelings  at  no  time  deserved  to  be  more  studiously 
consulted.  The  north  of  Europe  presents  to  England  a  most 
awful  and  threatening  aspect.  Without  giving  an  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  hostile  dispositions,  or  pronouncing  decidedly 
whether  they  are  wholly  unfounded,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if 
they  have  been  excited  because  we  have  insisted  upon  enforcing 
the  old  and  established  maritime  law  of  Europe,  because  we  stood 
boldly  forth  in  defence  of  indisputable  privileges,  because  we  have 
refused  to  abandon  the  source  of  our  prosperity,  the  pledge  of  our 
security,  and  the  foundation  of  our  naval  greatness,  they  ought 
to  be  disregarded  or  set  at  defiance.  If  we  are  threatened  to  be 
deprived  of  that  which  is  the  cliarter  of  our  existence,  which  has 
procured  us  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and*been  the  means  of 
spreading  our  glory  over  every  land  ;  if  the  rights  and  honours 
of  our  flag  are  to  be  called  in  question,  every  risk  should  be  run, 
and  every  danger  braved.  Then  we  should  have  a  legimate  cause 
of  war — then  the  heart  of  every  Briton  would  burn  with  indigo 
nation,  and  his  hand  be  stretched  forth  in  defence  of  his  country. 
If  our  flag  is  to  be  insulted,  let  us  nail  it  to  the  topmast  of  the 
nation ;  there  let  it  fly  while  we  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood 
in  protecting  it,  and  let  it  be  degraded  only  when  the  nation  it- 
self is  overwhelmed. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  that  part  of  the  correspondence  which 
relates  to  Egypt.  This  is  the  strongest  charge  against  his  Ma- 
jesty ^s  ministers  :  it  is  of  the  more  importance,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  endured  that  imputations  should  be  thrown,  in  this  house, 
upon  officers  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country  abroad. 
One  of  the  greatest  recompenses  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an 
officer  is  the  thanks  of  this  house.  Let  us  take  care,  then,  lest, 
by  suffering  insinuations  to  be  thrown  out  against  them,  we  at 
last  tend  to  lessen  the  value  of  those  thanks.  I  say  that  that 
gallant  officer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  power  to  treat.  Ministers 
say  no.  I  demand,  then,  the  production  of  the  instructions  to  him. 
"  No,^  reply  his  majesty's  ministers,  "  take  our  words.""  I  con- 
tend, that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  sent  out,  that  he  had  a  distinct 
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station,  and  that  lie  could  not  hare  received  uiiy  instructioi 
from  Lord  Keith  in  less  than  two  monthfi.     I  sav  also  that  | 
had  powers  to  negotiate  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  almost  upl 
any  terms.     A  proclamation  was  published  at  ConstantiiKi 
and  carried  into  Egypt ;  it  was  at  the  cloep  of  January,  17! 
In  the  gallant  and  noble  defence  of  Acre,  Sir  Sidney  Snitli  d 
tributed  this  proclaination  to  the  people:  and  what  did  it  d 
lain  ?      Sir  Sidney,  authorised  by  government,  pmnises  i 
conduct  and  passports  to  all  the  French  who  will  leave  the  ai 
and  ein bark  for  France.     At  this  time,  then,  his  Majcstv'tl 
nisters  must  have  been  apprised  that  Sir  Sidney  thought  him 
authorised  to  act.     Did  the-y  send  out  word  that   he  was  not  II 
authorised  ?  But  then  conies  a  parcel  of  correspondence  xiU 
about  that  time;  how  garbled  1  know  not.    You  find  a  des 
ing  account  of  the  French  army,  but  nothing  of  the  gnuidl 
zier's.     Notice  is  sent  to  General  Kleber  that  the  conventioaf 
not  to  be  respected.     The  general  immediately  renews  hixtilitii 
and  with  a  slaughter  so  imnnense  as  scarcely  to  be  credited. 
effect  of  this  measure,  I  fear,  is,  that  you  have  lost  Egypt  fl 
ever.     Surely  ministers  ought  to  have  known   that  nothing  b 
the  convention    of   El  Arish  saved    Egypt.     Surely  they  mid 
to  have   known,    that  of  200,000  of    whom   the  graud    mlo 
army  consisted,  100.000  had  deserted ;  that  the  levies,  i 
as  usual  only  for  six  months,  were  raw,  and  cnuld  not  be  diii 
plined  ;  that  the  grand  vizier  was  left  with  a  miserable  remni 
that  GhezKar  Pacha  had  risen  in  his  rear  ;  and  timt  his  destm 
tion  must  have  been  ine^'itable,  hut  for  the  masterly  manttcrfl 
which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  managed  his  handful  of  tiatlors,  and  h 
for  the  consummate  iwlicy  and  abilities  with  which  he  acted  w" 
respect  to  the  convention  of  El  Arish.     The  chief  consul  s 
"  the  good  genius  of  France  has  saved  Egypt  to  the  French,"  i 
the  good  genius  of  France  has  frequently  been  made  Up  of  t 
improvidence  and  want  uf  skill  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.   Tht 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  grand  vizier's  iimiy  was  in  ti 
wretched  state,  and  that  Passwan  Oglou  harassed  and  disin 
the  attention  of  the  Porte  with  a  powerful  and  triumphant  for 
Rut  whether  they  knew  these  things  or  not,  I  ask,  on  what  f 
ciples  did  they  act  towards  Turkey  their  ally  ?     They  say  to  d 
French  you  hhalt  nut  escape  unless  you  consent  to  lav  down  j 
arms.     They  say  so  to  un  enemy  in  an  ally's  country,  that  a 
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having  already  entered  into  a  negotiation,  by  which  the  enemy 
are  to  evacuate  the  country.  Now,  sir,  we  who  talk  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French,  what  do  we  say  to  this  ?  Suppose  a  party  of 
French  had  landed  in  Ireland,  and  that  we  had  some  Russian 
officers  in  our  service  in  that  kingdom,  we  agree  with  the  French 
that  they  shall  evacuate  it.  ^^  No,*^  say  the  Russians,  ^^  they  shall 
stay  where  they  are;  they  shall  not  go  till  they  have  laid  dowp 
their  arms."  Would  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  reprobate  such 
conduct  in  his  loftiest  strain  ?  Sir^  I  will  not  press  this  subject 
farther ;  but  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  again  be  taken  up 
separately  and  seriously. 

I  recur  now  to  the  correspondence ;  and  I  do  it  in  order  to 
show  how  hastily  some  gentlemen  give  credit  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  when  they  tell  us  that  Count  St.  Julien  had  no  autho- 
rity to  treat,  and  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  none.  Let  gentle- 
men advert  to  this  circumstance — let  me  ask  them  whether  any 
trust  is  to  be  given  to  that  lettei\  in  the  correspondence  which 
speaks  of  the  letter  of  General  Kleber,  and  which  characterises 
it  as  containing  an  engagement  to  execute  the  convention  of  El 
Arish  as  soon  as  the  king'^s  acquiescence  in  it  should  be  made 
known  to  him  ?     Let  gentlemen  refer  to  the  letter  itself. 

Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  1  see,  through  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence, the  preparation  for  a  rupture ;  I  see  Captain  George 
appointed,  because  the  attention  of  the  public  shall  not  be  drawn 
to  the  communications  with  M.  Otto.  This  stiff-necked  policy 
shows  insincerity.  1  see  Mr.  Nepean  and  Mr.  Hammond  also 
appointed  to  confer  with  M.  Otto,  because  they  are  of  the  same 
rank.  Is  not  this  as  absurd  as  if  Lord  Whitworth  were  to  be 
sent  to  Petersburgh,  and  told  that  he  was  not  to  treat  but  with 
some  gentleman  of  six  feet  high,  and  as  hand^me  as  himself.' 
Sir,  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  stiff-necked  policy,  when  the  lives  of 
thousands  are  at  stake.  Ministers  seem  to  have  an  excellent 
knack  at  putting  papers  together;  they  have  given  us  before 
pictures  of  pikes  and  profiles  of  spears ;  and,  until  we  sift  and 
compare  things,  many  of  us  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  they 
were  seriously  desirous  of  peace.  Lord  Grenville  says,  "If  the 
situation  of  the  French  army  in  that  country  were  to  become 
matter  of  discussion  between  the  two  governments,  his  Majesty 
and  his  allies  have  a  right,  on  every  principle  of  good  faith,  as 
practised  between  civilized  nations,  to  require  that  the  French 
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should  evacuate  Egypt  on  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  cooventioQ 
of  Arish,  those  stipulations  having  been  ratified  both  by  the 
Turkish  government  and  by  the  French  commanding  officer,  and 
his  Majesty  having  also  instructed  his  admiral  commanding  in 
those  seas  to  accede  to  them  as  soon  as  they  were  known  here. 
This  demand  would  be  made  with  the  more  reason,  bccaus>e,  even 
subsequent  to  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  in  Egypt  (under 
circumstances  to  which  his  Majesty  forbears  to  advert),  an  official 
engagement  was  entered  into  by  (leneral  Kleber  in  his  letter  to 
the  kaimakan,  dated  the  10th  April,  1800,  by  which  that  gene- 
ral, then  a^mmanding  in  chief  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  and, 
consequently,  |>osscssing  full  powers  to  bind  his  government  in 
this  respect,  formally  undertook  that  the  convention  of  EI  Arish 
should  be  executed  so  soon  as  the  kingV  acquiescence  in  it  should 
be  notified  to  him."  What  does  General  Kleber  say  ?  **  The 
Sublime  Porte  will  still  find  me  disposed  to  deliver  up  to  him 
the  |x>sse$sion  of  Kgypt  upon  the  conditions  stipulated  at  El 
Arish,  with  the  exception  of  some  modifications  which  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  have  rendered  necessary.  Thus  all  motive  for 
a  fresh  effusion  of  blixnl  would  be  obviated,  and  a  regular  nego- 
tiation (tiio  ofloct  of  which  would  no  longer  be  prevented  by  un- 
foresivn  orders)  would  restore  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  those  pro- 
vinces of  which  it  would  bo  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deprive  ud 
by  force  of  arms.  If  vour  excellencv  shares  these  sentiments  of 
|H»ace  and  a>nainK  you  will  communicate  them  to  his  jVIajesty 
the  Em|H^mr  Selim  tlie  Second  ;  and,  without  doubt,  you  will 
obtain  orders  to  resume,  without  delav,  those  conferences  which 
wt)uld  conduct  us  to  the  objoi*t  which  we  are  equally  desirous  of 
attaining.'*' 

It  thus  aji})ears  that  General  Kleber  calls  for  a  new  negotia- 
tion, and  desin^  to  have  fresh  conferences.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  the  Utter  which  states  he  will  evacuate  Egypt  as  soon  as  the 
king's  acquiescence  is  known.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  attempted, 
the  other  day,  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  letter  of  an  aide- 
ile-eamp.  uho  was  at  Jaffa.  Where  is  the  letter  .=»  (D  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  (^orre>jH>ndeiKe.)  I  always  suspect  some- 
thing fn>ni  these  gentlemen  with  respect  to  papers.  Does  Lord 
(Irenville  say  anything  of  this  letter .^^  No;  he  only  refers 
to  (ieneral  KlelxrV.  Sir,  I  dwell  the  more  upon  this,  in 
order  to  >how  that  we  are  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  documents  referr^  to  in  the  correspondence  is  a  true 
one.  I  have  proved  that  the  character  given  of  General  Kleber's 
letter  is  in  no  part  correct ;  and  I  contend  I  have  a  right  to  as* 
sume  that  the  description  of  other  papers  is  as  little  correct.  Sir, 
I  honestly  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  anything  would  have 
induced  the  secretary  at  war  to  have  put  his  name  to  such  a 
quibble. 

The  object  of  the  motion  which  it  is  my  intention  to  sub- 
mit, is,  to  afford  one  step  more  towards  negotiation,  and  remove 
those  impediments  which  our  connection  with  the  £mperor  of 
Germany  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  war 
itself,  I  do  think  it  to  have  been  a  most  unsuccessful,  and  (to 
ministers)  a  most  disgraceful  one.  God  forbid  that  any  man 
should,  as  some  persons  hinted  the  other  night,  attack  the 
exploits  of  our  navy  !  they  have  been  most  glorious  and  splen- 
did ;  but  when  you  talk  of  a  successful  war,  you  must  mean  one 
that  has  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 
Have  you  deterred  other  countries  from  aggrandizement  and 
rapine  ?  Have  you  restored  the  Bourbons  ?  No ;  but  you  have 
taken  Trincomalee.  Have  you  re-established  the  noblesse  of 
France  ?  No ;  but  you  have  taken  Ceylon.  Have  you  restored 
the  orders  of  France  ?  No ;  but  you  have  taken  the  Cape. 
But  will  you  tell  me,  that  if  you  place  these  in  one  scale,  and 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  debt  in  the  other,  the 
latter  will  not  overbalance  your  successes  ?  But  this  is  not  the 
fair  way.  You  must  calculate  what  you  will  keep ;  you  must 
calculate  the  seventeen  millions  imposed  by  the  war ;  you  must 
calculate  their  effect  upon  the  industry  and  impatience  of  the 
country.  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  we  should  have  consented 
to  have  made  the  purchase  at  such  a  price,  even  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  life?  No,  sir,  no.  This,  then,  I  contend,  is  an  un- 
successful war.  But,  it  is  said,  ^^  we  have  annihilated  the  navy 
of  the  enemy.'**  Let  us  recollect,  however,  the  time  when  it  was 
said  *^  that  nothing  could  compensate  for  leaving  Holland  in  the 
power  of  France,  for  suffering  her  to  possess  the  Netherlands, 
and  for  permitting  her  to  have  such  a  long  line  of  coast,  from 
the  Texel  almost  to  the  Adriatic."  You  may,  it  is  true,  leave 
the  enemy  crippled,  but  you  leave  them  with  the  power  of  rais- 
ing themselves  to  as  great  a  naval  height  as  they  ever  were  in 
possession  of  before. 
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But  it  »  said  **  we  haire  {ireaerved  our  oomthnlioiL*  Hov 
hare  we  preserred  it?  So  careful  have  niiimteia  beeo  of  ill 
fHreservation^  thatthcy  areafhdd  togiTenttfaetMffofit  Thq 
have  cousidered  it  as  some  chdoe  thing  whidi  ought  tohepntiMl 
of  sight,  and  eanefuUv  locked  up.  I  hope,  ar,  the  cunaiihntfait 
is  only  suspended*  and  that  we  shall  yet  see  it  in  nil  Hi  ifle»>' 
dour;  hut,  till  that  time  comes,  I  can  give  no  one  any  craditforliii 
attvnlions  to  it«  Sir*  peace  aiiMl  he  eondudedf  or  it  arait  be 
proved  that  the  period  of  fraud,  prevaricatioo,  and  inaneentyii 
over,  and  tlut  a  new  system  of  things  is  about  to  commemy.  If 
I  am  asVed  ^  whether  I  expect  that  ministers  will  ever  mib 
pe«ce  with  sincerity  ?"*  I  answer  **  No  !^  In  some  drcnmataBoei 
I  can  civftciNve  that  they  may  conclude  a  peace  which  might  be 
p^^fefaUe  to  this  destructive  war ;  and  I  bdieve  that  they  will,  ere 
long%  be  compi^led  to  condude  one  of  some  kind  or  other.  But 
that  they  will  ever  he  authors  of  a  peace  which  will  heal  tbe 
wounds  the  w«r  has  inflicted,  which  will  soothe  national  ammo- 
sitv,  which  will  justify  a  leduction  of  our  forces,  which  wiU  reo* 
der  it  possiMe  Ki  lighten  the  oppressive  load  oi  taxes — that  thej 
will  make  a  peace  of  conciliation,  I  confess  that  I  have  no  hope. 
1  i)o  iK^  $;iy  thjit  there  is  but'one  man  in  the  kingdom  capaUe 
(^  ir  jikin^  a  s\>lid  j^^^kv.  God  forbid !  I  believe  that  there  are 
nunv,  lv.:t  I  ik>  tH>t  scruple  to  say  that  a  solid  peace  can  be 
ct^nchuKx)  iMitv  ujvhi  the  principles  of  that  one  man.  Who  that 
man  is«  it  i$  mwilc^  for  me  to  mention,  and  bis  principles  are 
equally  wvll  kiK^wn.  All  ri^rht  to  interfere  with  the  internal  ooo- 
ctHtis  i>f  i^her  luti^H^s  must  be  disclaimed ;  and,  for  commanding 
due  resfHX'^t  to  the  constitution^  we  must  trust  to  the  good  sense 
and  lovaltv  i^*  thv  pei>|4e«  and  disdain  the  idea  that  jacobimsm 
can  r.)Ake  4nv  !ivi>nNi8iiion  upon  England.  That  such  a  peace 
m:iy  pnxlucv  the  Mi^n^  and  beDe6ts  which  peace  is  calculated 
to  ciM\fer«  the  rights  of  the  pec^pie  must  be  attended  to— the 
ci>nsthutiiH)  must  he  rt^tored.  Without  national  libertv,  na- 
tion;»l  luipj>iiK's$  can  neither  be  great  in  its  degree,  extensive 
in  its  sphefw  i>r  U>nj:  in  its  duration.  Those  bonds  which 
m^w  slA\ish!y  biinl  do«n  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  which 
br.xik  the  spirit  ^^f  tbe  ixx^^Ie*  which  render  imposnUe  the  ex* 
pr\^iH)  1^  the  p^  I  lie  wtct\  must  all  be  completely  removed.  Till 
tiuHu  «  hile  war  evHitinuos«  eur  sutTerings  must  be  aggravated,  and 
will  be  but  slightly  alleviated  cTen  by  tbe  arrival  of  peace. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  moving,  ^^  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  assure  him  that  we 
have  taken  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  papers  relative 
to  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  and  that  the  result  of 
our  reflections  on  this  important  subject,  founded  as  well  on  due 
^examination  of  the  documents  now  referred  to  us,  as  on  experi- 
ence of  the  past  conduct  of  most  of  his  Majesty'^s  allies,  is  an 
humble,  but  earnest  desire,  that  his  Majesty  will  omit  no  proper 
opportunity  which  may  arise,  consistently  with  the  good  faith 
ever  preserved  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  of  entering  into  a  se- 
parate negotiation  with  the  government  of  France  for  a  speedy 
and  honourable  peace ;  and  farther  to  implore  his  Majesty  not 
to  sanction  any  new  engagements  which  shall  preclude  such  a 
mode  of  negotiation.*" 

Fhr  the  motion  35  ;  against  it  156. 


May  14,  1802. 
DEFINITIVE    TREATY. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  sir,  at  this  late  hour,  (about  two  o'clock), 
it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  rise  to  address  the  house,  and  to 
trespass  upon  your  time  and  patience.  I  shall  not  be  singular 
to-night  in  the  professions  I  make  you  of  avoiding  details :  but, 
sir,  in  one  respect  my  conduct  will  differ  from  that  of  any  other 
gentleman  who  has  addressed  you.  I  will  keep  my  word.  If 
I  feel  repugnance  to  rise  at  so  late  an  hour,  I  feel  equally 
strange  with  respect  to  the  unpopularity  which  I  fear  I  must 
experience.  It  is  natural  to  every  person  to  have  pleasure  in 
voting  in  a  majority,  though  to  that  pleasure,  I  believe,  I  have 
long  been  a  stranger.  Among  the  strange  things  we  are  conti- 
nuflJly  witnessing,  is  the  strange  division  of  parties  at  present  in 
this  house.  Sir,  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  are  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  different  parties  among  us ;  nay,  some  carry 
the  number  much  farther.  Now  I  scarcely  expect  a  single  vote 
with  me  beyond  that  little  circle  of  a  constitutional  party,  who 
have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  the  objects  of  so  much  unqua- 
lified abuse ;  but  those  men  who  have  so  often  been  held  up  to 
public  opprobrium,  are  the  very  same  men  whose  every  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled,  and  every  fear  realized.  The  discussion 
of  this  necessary,  but  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace  to-night,  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  their  political  conduct  during 
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the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Aly  friends  must  feel  poignaD^ 
shame  and  deep  humiliation  at  the  siiuatioD  to  nhich,  b^-  tbea 
terms,  this  country  is  reduced,  but  which  they  have  laboured 
steadily  to  avert.  Those  who  oppose  this  peace  have  been  av 
raigned  by  the  last  speaker,  as  aimiog  at  a  cmsure  on  the  issi|i 
of  the  negotiatioDS,  and  on  the  ministers  them^lves.  And  oB 
tsinly,  sir,  their  object  is  to  condemn  the  peace,  and  to  caet  i 
slur  on  the  abilities  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  But,  in  thi 
conduct  of  tbeiis,  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a 
I  support  the  peace,  because  I  feel  conBdeot  no  better  h 
consideriog  all  circumstances,  could  be  got.  Their  predecessoi 
had  taken  care  of  that.  They  had  left  them  no  choice,  but  b 
tueen  an  expensive,  bloody,  and  fruitless  war,  and  a  ] 
and  hollow  peace.  They  have  chosen  the  best  of  the  altemativfl 
"  Now,"  says  the  minister,  "  they  who  oppose  me,  depress  tb 
country."  I  thank  these  new  oppositionists  for  their  manly  Aid 
ness  in  coming  foTHard  and  opposing,  upon  their  own  principtei 
this  degrading  treaty.  Let  the  people  of  this  country  be  full 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  peace.  TAei/  have  d 
their  duty,  then,  in  thus  publicly  discussing  them.  But  a  righK 
hoi),  gentleman — not  here  this  evening — an  ex-minister  too,  si 
pecta  something  more.  If  he  has  not  altered  his  opinioD  ai 
the  precetiing  day,  he  suspects  their  motives.  "  They,"  says  fal^ 
"  disapproved  the  treaty,  and  attack  administration,  becau 
they  wish  to  drive  out  ministers,  and  succeed  to  their  places,  an 
for  that  purpose  they  have  formed  a  cunfederacy."  Truly,  at 
a  heavy  charge  !  But  1  must  declare,  that  they  have  nen 
veiled  their  opinions.  Some  of  them  especially,  have  been  al  d 
times  very  open,  and  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  high  injustk 
to  suspect  them,  upon  slight  grounds,  of  a  dirty  cabal  to  tun 
out  the  present  ministers.  Says  the  right  hon.  gentleman, ' 
their  principles,  they  would  never  have  made  peace."  *'  \Vli|: 
so  .*"  we  have  always  said.  It  is  now,  therefore,  contirmed,  thtt 
a  leading  part  of  the  late  ministry  acted  upon  such  principles. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Oundas)  the  preceding  daj 
denounced  their  foul  ambition,  and  their  design  to  trip  up  tl 
hreh  of  their  xtirvessors  !  Another  great  discorery  is  now  n 
these  persons'  principles  were  such  as  rendered  a  jxrace  ii 
and  yet  the  very  men  who  say  so,  have  just  been  thdnking  tbi 
n//,  aa  the  saviours  of  the   country  !  I !     Can  the  right   I 
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gentleman  account  for  this  inconsistency  ?  I  should  think  not ; 
and  yet  he  looks  so  confidently,  I  almost  think  he  could.  He 
thought  I  was  cheering  him,  as  if  I  did  not  suppose  him  a  con- 
stant supporter  of  the  war,  and  he  assures  the  house  ^^  he  was  a 
steady  friend  to  it  !*^  But  he  has  now  found  out  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  stop.  Pray,  why  not  have  stopped  a  little  sooner  ? 
Why  not  before  you  were  so  much  exhausted  ?  For  instance, 
when  Buonaparte  made  you  an  offer  ?  Now,  however,  he  finds 
the  necessity  of  peace.  But  is  this  such  a  peace  as  will  give  us 
real  repose  ?  Consider  your  debt  and  taxes,  and  the  necessity 
which  seems  to  be  at  length  coming  upon  us  of  keeping  up  a 
peace  establishment  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  lamentable 
to  see  you  all  split  into  miserable  parties,  when  your  great  enemy 
is  uniting  every  possible  means  of  extending  his  power  !  You 
are  squabbling  about  the  measuring  of  ribands  and  tapes,  and 
the  paltry  revenues  of  Malta,  when  much  greater  objects  are  be- 
fore you  !  The  events  of  every  day  seem  to  call  more  and  more 
for  the  expression  of  that  public  feeling,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  French  encroachments  and  oppression  must  cease,  and 
when  the  voice  of  this  country  must  be  clearly  raised  against 
their  atrocious  and  tyrannical  conduct !  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man says,  "  we  have  preserved  our  honour  /'^  Honour  depends 
more  on  the  manner  of  dping  a  thing  than  on  the  thing  itself. 
We  had  a  great  armament  at  the  time  of  negotiation,  but  I 
dotft  hear  that  it  carried  any  point  whatever !  **  This,**  says  he, 
"  is  a  peace  in  which  we  relinquish  nothing,  and  gain  much !" 
Will  any  man  of  common  sense  undertake  to  prove  that  ?  I 
defy  him  to  name  the  single  object,  ever  varying,  ever  shifting, 
unrelinquished.  What  did  we  go  to  war  for  ?  Why,  to  prevent 
French  aggrandizement.  Have  we  done  that  ?  No.  Then  we 
were  to  rescue  Holland  !  Is  that  accomplished  or  relinquished  ? 
No.  Brabant  was  a  sine  qua  non !  Is  it  gained  ?  No.  Then 
come  security  and  indemnity !  Are  they  obtained  ?  No.  The 
late  minister  told  us,  "  that  the  example  of  a  jacobin  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  holy  altar  and  the 
tomb  of  a  martyred  monarch,  was  a  spectacle  so  dreadful  and 
infectious  to  Christendom,  that  we  could  never  be  safe  while  it 
existed,  and  could  do  nothing  short  of  our  very  last  effort  for  its 
destruction.*'  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  we  have  got.  What  have 
we  laid  out  for  all  these  Jine  words,  which  at  last  gave  way 
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to  security  and  indemnity?  Why,  near  200,000  /*©«,  and 
300,000,000  of  money  !  And  we  have  gotten  Ceylon  and  Tri- 
nidad. I  propose,  that,  as  we  have  given  our  heroes  titles 
from  the  places  where  their  laurels  were  won,  our  St  Vincents, 
Nelsons  of  the  Nile,  &c.,  so  we  should  name  Ceylon  Security 
Islandy  Isle  of  Indemnity ! ! !  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of 
Europe,  we  find  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  a  most  curious  and 
convenient  epithet,  which  he  applies  to  what  is  rather  a  dis- 
agreeable object  to  him  (Lord  Hawkesbury).  He  talks  of  its 
being  in  an  uncomfortable — Was  it  ? — Oh,  no  ! — unsatisfactory 
state,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  they  are  all  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory stat^;  and  so  I  suppose  is  Switzerland,  which  now  seems 
likely  to  undergo  a  division  among  her  powerful  and  generous 
neighbours.  That  innocent  and  virtuous,  suflTering,  venerable 
country,  is  now,  I  suppose,  in  an  unsatisfactory  state !  But 
Great  Britain  is  all  this  time  far  from  languor.  She  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  However,  a  grave  and  learned  gentleman 
(master  of  the  rolls)  tells  us,  for  our  comfort,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  happened,  **  here  we  all  are  debating  and  doing 
business  in  all  Ihe  old  forms  and  customs  of  the  house !  '^  Pray 
now,  could  not  this  have  happened,  supposing  we  had  never 
gone  to  war  ?  I  think  he  should  have  made  that  out  before  he 
congratulated  us  so  warmly  upon  our  present  debate  under  all 
the  old  forms  of  the  house.  The  minister,  too,  goes  on  accord- 
ing to  old  forms :  he  has  his  majorities,  according  to  custom, 
Prussia  can  go  on  too  in  its  old  forms  !  Is  this  armed  repose, 
this  hollow  peace,  then,  the  fruit  of  our  long  and  glorious  war  ? 
A  great  deal  too  has  been  said  to  be  gained  by  the  disposition  of 
France  to  lay  aside  jacobinism.  But  the  grand  consolation  of 
all,  is  in  looking  to  Buonaparte  as  the  extirpator  of  jacobinism. 
The  learned  gentleman,  however,  states  to  this  house,  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  jacobinism,  if  driven  from  any  country,  always  to 
look  with  pride  and  ambition  to  a  settlement  in  the  place  where 
it  had  birth,  and  to  fix  itself  there.  So  now,  this  ^'  child  and 
champion  of  jacobinism  i*  as  he  was  styled,  is  to  become  a  parri- 
cide. The  child  of  sin  is  to  destroy  his  mother!  As  this 
jacobinism  is  by  the  late  minister  jstated  to  be  a  vice  never  to  be 
eradicated  from  the  bosom  when  it  has  once  been  implanted,  all 
Europe  will,  doubtless,  look  to  this  great  consul  for  its  destruc- 
tion.    Indeed,  he  seems  very  desirous  of  extending  his  care  to 
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his  neighbours.  Suppose  you  make  him  King  of  Europe  at 
oncey  and  he  will  soon  extirpate  all  the  jacobinism  that  infests  it. 
My  alarms  begin  when  the  alarms  of  some  persons  cease.  The 
great  question  about  the  dangers  of  the  French  revolution  were 
always  upon  the  degree  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Some 
danger  was  always  allowed  ;  but  to  suppose  the  people  of  this 
country  so  miserably  infatuated  as  to  fall  in  love  with  dirt,  and 
blood,  and  guillotines,  with  all  the  atrocious  deformities  of  the 
system  of  Robespierre,  and  that  now,  when  France  is  "  covered 
with  glory'"* — though  certainly  without  liberty,  or  anything  that 
much  resembles  it — there  should  be  nothing  to  dazzle  and  capti- 
vate, is  out  of  my  comprehension.  If  there  be  in  this  country 
men  of  dangerous  ambition,  Buonaparte  is  the  man  to  hold  out 
to  them,  by  his  ambitious  and  successful  conduct,  an  example — 
an  example  how  much  stronger  than  anything  that  could  attract 
the  people  in  the  exhibitions  of  riot  and  murder,  unsociality  and 
ferocity  of  manners  ?  But  they  say,  '•  he  has  begged  pardon  of 
God  and  man  by  his  piety  and  penitence  !''  No  ;  he  has  restored 
bishops  with  the  salaries  of  curates,  and  made  tliem  all  spies  and 
informers  in  his  favour  by  a  solemn  oath.  He  has  made  his  own 
use  of  them  all.  How  has  he  acted  to  Switzerland  ?  How  to  us .? 
Why,  by  condescending  to  receive  ou  r  humiliating  submission  of 
everything  you  had  acquired  by  the  prowess  of  your  army  and 
navy.  I  must  trust  to  our  valour  to  defend  us  against  his  ar- 
mies ;  and  I  pray  Heaven  to  protect  us  against  the  effects  of  his 
penitence  and  piety!  I  must  confess  that  nothing  has  been  stated 
against  this  peace  unaccompanied  by  proofs.  I  had  rather  given 
Malta  to  France,  and  taken  the  Cape,  than  have  made  this  absurd 
arrangement.  If  the  late  secretary  for  the  war  department  were 
here — who  is,  perhaps  {looking  at  Mr,  Pitt),  by  proicy — he 
might  have  made  a  whimsical  charge  against  the  present  minis- 
ter. He  (Mr.  Dundas)  said,  that  "  the  minister  who  should 
give  up  the  Cape  would  deserve  to  lose  his  head!! IT  There 
rits  the  minster,  however,  with  his  head  safe  upon  his  shoulders. 
I  have  almost  a  mind  to  attack  him  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Dundas  !  Malta  would  have  been  a  great  acquisition  to  us,  and 
therein  I  agree  with  the  war  secretary.  It  would  have  stood, 
with  the  British  standard  flying  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, "like  a  great  sea-mark  saving  those  that  eye  it!" 
Ministers  say  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  not  take  care  of 
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was  damped.  I  was  going  now  to  India,  but  I  remember  I  pro- 
mised to  avoid  detail*  I  must  keep  my  word.  There  was -some 
northern  logic  here  last  night — something  specious — a  kind  of 
northern  lights — ^pretty  enough  to  look  at,  but  not  very  useful, 
about  our  possessions  having  a  better  security  in  India  without 
than  with  our  enemy's  recognition  of  our  rights.  This,  I  confess, 
I  cannot  understand.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asks,  ^<  whether 
they  would  have  been  justified  in  breaking  off  the  treaty  ?^ 
That^s  a  question  between  him  and  those  who  like  the  pre- 
liminaries; but  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  like  neither. 
The  secretary  at  war  (Mr.  Yorke)  has  said,  ^^  Buonaparte  will 
look  at  us  with  a  soldier'e  eye?*  I  think  he  will  with  that  of 
a  statesman  I  Now  the  city  militia,  and  some  other  corps,  are 
disbanded,  it  is  not  exactly  a  spectacle  for  a  soldier's  eye.  .  One 
cannot  walk  along  the  streets  without  hearing  doubts  expressed 
of  the  nature  and  security  of  the  peace !  And  the  next  great  in- 
quiry is,  ^'  Pray  who  is  minister  now  ?''^  Is  there,  then,  an  in- 
terior and  an  exterior  prime  minister ^.'^ — one,  who  appears  to  the 
world,  and  another  secret,  irresponsible,  directing  minister? 
Certainly,  in  several  respects  I  have  given  my  testimony  in  be- 
half of  the  present  ministers.  In  nothing  more  than  for  making 
the  best  peace,  perhaps,  they  could,  after  their  predecessors  had 
left  them  in  such  a,  deplorable  situation.  But  the  present  minis- 
ters continue  to  identify  themselves  with  the  former.  They  have 
ministerially  supported  a  refusal  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
country  ;  just  as  they  were  about  to  take  the  government  they 
have  passed  an  indemnity  bill,  and  since  that  a  security  bill,  in 
a  resolution  of  thanks ;  and  these  are  the  only  indemnity  and 
security  required ! ! !  The  ex-ministers  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct,  and  yet  they  and  the  new  ministers  are  all  honourable 
friends !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  connection  ? 
Why  don^t  the  minister  defend  his  peace  as  the  only  good  grounds 
ot  defence  ?  Does  he  hold  that  situation  only  to  make  peace,  and 
leave  it  for  his  predecessor  ?  Do  they  bargain  for  support  on 
one  side  of  talent,  and  on  the  other  of  power  ?  No  minister  of 
this  country  ever  condescended  to  act  under  such  an  incompre- 
hensible connection,  and  to  receive  such  equivocal  support !  Part 
of  the  case  is  clear.  If  the  late  minister  attacks  the  treaty,  the 
present  would  turn  round  and  say,  ^'  You  brought  me  into  a 
situation  of  necessity — ^you  compelled  me  to  sign  a  disgraceful 
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treaty — -you  had  been  arrogant,  and  I  have  put  up  with  indigQiir 
— BuonapaHe,  by  his  minister.  Otto,  would  laugh  at  tne !— lhi» 
work  is  yours — you  placed  us  in  this  sad  dilemma  I  The  roiniurr 
takes  no  strong  ground  of  defence :  I  won't  say  he  dare  not  Uki 
it.  There  he  situ  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  neic  confederart . 
who  are  not  great  in  numbers, but  in  talents.  The  ex-ministeri^ 
mounted  on  a  kind  of  hill-fort  to  fire  down  on  the  anKaHaniii,  but 
the ^nrrwon  is  all  manned  with  deserters  from  the  priudplesuf 
the  war  !  I  should  like  to  support  the  present  minister  oo  fair 
ground  ;  but  what  is  he  ?  a  sort  of  outside  passenger,  or  rallier 
a  man  leading  the  horses  round  a  comer,  while  reins,  whip,  anil 
all,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  coachman  on  the  ho.r  .'—(Lookt  et 
Mr.  Pitt's  clernfed  seat,  three  (rrfoiir  benches  afiore  that  of  Ih-- 
treasury.)  Why  not  have  an  union  of  the  two  ministers,  or,  tt 
least,  some  intelligible  connection  P  When  the  ex-minister  quilled 
office,  almost  all  the  nubordiitate  ministers  kept  their  plaon! 
How  was  it  that  the  whole  family  did  not  move  together  ?  Hid 
he  only  one  copered  wapgon  to  carry  fiienda  attd  goods  f  Or 
has  he  left  directions  l>ehind  him  that  they  may  know  where  U> 
call?  I  remember  a  fuhle  of  Aristophanes' :  it  is  transUlfd 
from  Greek  into  decent  English-  I  mention  this  for  the  countl] 
gentlemen.  It  is  of  a  man  that  sat  so  long  on  a  seat  (about  I 
long,  perhaps,  as  the  ex-minister  did  on  the  treasury -brndi)  tl 
he  grew  to  it.  When  Hercules  pulled  him  off  he  left  all  i 
sitting  part  of  the  man  behind  him!  The  house  can  take  i 
allusion.  This  is  not  a  noble,  manly  kind  of  coulitioii  betm 
these  gentlemen.  Of  that  ex-minister  1  would  just  say,  th«l  I 
man  admires  his  splendid  talents  more  than  I  do.  If  ever  iht 
was  a  man  formed  and  fitted  by  nature  to  benefit  his  oount|4 
and  to  give  it  lustre,  he  is  fuch  a  man.  He  has  no  low. 
mean,  petty  vices.  He  has  too  much  good  sense,  taste,  i 
talent  to  set  his  mind  up>n  ribands,  stars,  titles,  andulhefM 
peiidages  and  idols  of  rank-  He  is  of  a  nature  nut  at  all  » 
to  be  the  creature  or  tool  of  any  court. — {Mr.  Pitt  bttwedn 
peatedly.) — But  while  I  thus  say  of  him  no  mure  than  I  Ifaigj 
his  character  and  great  talents  deserve,  I  must  tell  hint  1 
grossly  he  has  misapplied  them  in  the  politics  of  this  couotc 
I  must  tell  him  again  how  he  has  augmented  our  natjooal  d 
and  of  the  lives  he  lost  in  this  war.  I  must  tell  him  he  iuu  d 
moi-e  against  the  privileges  of  the  people,  increasctl  more  tl 
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power  of  the  crown,  and  injured  more  the  constitution  of  his 
country  than  any  minister  I  can  mention.  Of  the  resignation  of 
the  late  ministry,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  what  is  said  about 
catholic  emancipation.  I  could  as  soon  believe  it  was  because 
they  had  discovered  the  longitude.  If  they  did  go  out  on  that 
ground,  they  were  certainly  at  liberty  so  to  do.  But,  after  they 
quitted  their  situations,  they  circulated  a  paper  in  Ireland,  attri- 
buting the  failure  of  an  indispensable  measure  to  resistance  in  a 
certain  quarter,  and  that  quarter  was  their  sovereign^  and  direct- 
ing the  Irish  catholics  to  look  to  them  for  hope  of  relief.  If  this 
was  short  of  high  treason,  how  far  short  of  it  I  cannot  define. 
If,  however,  that  measure  was  necessary  to  carrying  on  hostili- 
ties, we  have  certainly  done  right  so  far  in  making  this  peace. 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  stating,  that  he  considered  it 
fair  to  those  who  had  entertained  the  sentiments  he  did,  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  war,  to  record  the  real  grounds  on  which 
we  approve  of  a  peace,  the  terms  of  which  are  so  inadequate  and 
so  in  secure.  Supposing  that  Mr.  Wyndham's  motion  would  be 
rejected,  he  had  framed  his  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  as  an 
amendment  to  Lord  Hawkesbury's ;  and,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  other,  might  make  it  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution, 
by  leaving  out  all  the  words  of  the  address  but  thaty  and  then 
proceed: — 

^^  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  omission  of  various 
opportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  advantage  to  this 
country ;  and  more  especially  the  rejection  of  the  overtures 
made  by  the  Chief  Consul  of  France,  in  January,  1800,  appears 
to  this  house  to  have  led  to  a  state  of  affairs,  which  rendered 
peace  so  necessary,  as  to  justify  the  important  and  painful  sacri- 
fices which  his  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  make  for  the  attain- 
ment thereof.^ 

Mr,  Sheridan's  amendment  was  negatived  uithout  a  division. 


May  24. 

BULL    BAITING. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  abolishing  Bull  Baiting  was  read. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  he  should  most  probably  have 

given  a  silent  vote,  were  it  not  for  some  points  in  the  speech  of 

the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Frankland). 
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He  had  previously  attended  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  nho  «as  so  decided  an  opponent  of  the  nieusure,  nnd 
he  euuld  not  help  admiring  the  ingenuity,  talents,  and  addnai 
which  he  had  displayed  in  a  speech  which  he  thntight  well  calcw 
laled  to  produce  sn  effect  on  the  imaginatioo  ;  hul.  perhflpa,  of, 
all  the  speeches  he  ever  heard,  it  was  the  least  calculated  to  pnt 
duce  solid  conviction.  With  respect  to  the  support  iKrcccivfA 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  he  was  at  first  r 
dubious  of  it,  and  were  it  not  for  the  animation  of  his  tnannerj 
he  really  should  have  thought  that  he  intended  to  follow  dw 
ironical  line  adopted  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (Sir.  S.)  under  tllB 
gallery~a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  said,  might  be  reduced 
to  a  »hort  ((uestion,  which,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  he  would' 
put  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  an  hon.  gentlemsn  andcr' 
the  galleiy,  who  said,  "  as  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  hat 
their  Billington,  the  lower  orders  should  have  their  bulLluitiDg.'* 
Another  member  declared,  as  an  argument  against  the  bill,  thit 
through  the  means  of  bull-baiting,  he  raised  more  men  for  tit 
Majesty  in  Lancashire,  and  also  more  subjects  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  population,  than  by  any  other  means  he  knew} 
This  niighl  be  an  admirable  argument  to  influence  «  rccruiti^f 
Serjeant,  but  that  any  one  should  think,  that  it  could  hare  M 
effect  on  a  grave  and  deliberating  assembly  of  legislators,  i 
especially,  when  it  produced  elFects  which  involved  consiiU 
tiuns  of  vice  and  profligacy  on  (he  part  of  women,  was  lo  him  t 
little  extraordinary.  In  sonic  countries  the  disgraceful  practidi 
in  question  did  not  prevail,  but  that  the  measure  could  o 
with  respect  to  the  country  to  which  that  hon.  gentleman  refen 
either  in  relation  to  the  excellent  breed  of  bulls,  «>r  the  warv 
of  increased  population  alluded  to,  was  a  little  questionable.  Al 
of  the  topics  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  (Mr.  Wyndhan) 
speech,  however,  he  should  have  occasion  to  allude  to;  and  Unti 
with  respect  lo  the  idea,  that  such  subjects  were  unwortliy  llM 
attention  of  the  legislature.  After  warmly  animadrcrtiiig  al 
what  he  had  said  res]>ect)Dg  the  estimation  and  progress  of 
Tate  bills  in  that  house,  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  express  hit 
surprise,  that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  the  subject 
low,  so  trifling,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  interference  ofl 
(he  legislature,  he  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  oppose  tiM 
bill  in  a  very  long  and  elaborate  speech,  a  spemrli  wliicb,  in 
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mind,  had  rather  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  in  more  points 
than  one  of  it,  the  lamp  was  to  be  smelt ;  it  possessed  a  climax 
of  quotation,  from  modem  as  well  as  ancient  authors.     Xeno- 
phon,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  other  writers,  were  copiously  referred 
to.     All  this  matter  too,  was  well  arranged.     If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  deemed  the  subject  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, why  take  all  that  trouble  about  it  ?     Or  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  displayed  so  much  ability  and  address,  or  made 
so  great  a  figure  in  elo(][uence,  while  decrying  the  definkive 
treaty,  he  should  not,  most  probably,  have  been  in  so  small  a 
minority.     "  What,"  it  was  exclaimed,  •*  would  Europe  say,  if, 
at  such  a  juncture,  we  occupied  ourselves  in  such  discussions  ?^ 
With  respect  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  mode  of  considering 
as  well  as  treating  this  question,  he  felt  for  him — he  felt  for  the 
state  of  his  mind,  and  for  that  irritation  of  which  it  must  be 
susceptible  in  contemplating  the  return  of  peace,  and  he  must 
allow  for  his  feelings  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  every  part 
of  Europe ;  in  which  view  it  would  appear,  as  if  he  wished  to 
make  6ome  compensation  to  himself,  in  fomenting  a  war  between 
the  bulls   and   the   dogs.     It  was   rather  extraordinary,   that 
though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  denied  the  subject   to  be  of 
importance,  yet  he  considered  the  measure  to  proceed  from  the 
combined  effects  of  jacobinism  and  methodism,  to  overturn  the 
constitution  of  the  country  ;  and  another  gentleman  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion^  that  if  the  lower  order  of  the  people  were  not , 
indulged  in  the  joyous  and  jovial  practice  of  bull-baiting,  the 
constitution   must   eventually  be  overturned.      Another  point 
res|)ected  the  amusements  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  jieople. 
With  respect  to  these,  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure, 
than  that  they  could  be  effectually  revised  and  reduced  to  a 
salutary  system,  founded  on  just  and  rational  principles.     He 
would  bring  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  recollection  a  circum- 
stance relative  to  this  point,  namely,  a  society  which  was  some 
time   ago   established,  in    which   an   hon.   general,   since  dead 
(Burgoyne),  was  a  leading  member,  and   in  which  they  both 
were  concerned ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  the  practice 
of  the  genuine  old  English  sports  and  amusements ;  in  this  plan, 
however,  it  was  expressly  set  forth,  that  the  barbarous  practice 
of  bull-baiting  was  not  to  be  included.     In  regard  to  the  argu- 
ment held  out,  that  if  this  custom  was  suppressed,  we  should 
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not  know  where  to  stop,  and  that  the  amusements  of  hunlil 
shooting,  and  fishing,  would  become  the  next  objects  of  suppn 
bion ;  to  thiN  idea,  he  could  shortly  answer,  that  these  amui 
tneiits  have  nu  more  analogy  to  the  barbarous  practice  m  queitii 
than  anything  the  most  opposite  in  their  natures  could  hav 
and  he  must  observe,  with  regard  to  the  hon.  gentleman  wlio  h 
beheld  those  scenes  over  and  over  again,  that  no  man  coa 
advance  such  arguments  or  defend  the  practice,  who  had  a 
been  inured  to  it.  But  that  gentleman  said,  "  the  object  wtts,ii 
to  torture  the  animal — that  cruelty  was  not  inflicted  for  the  id 
(if  cruelty  ;"  where  was  the  difference  in  the  effect,  or  in  the  to 
tures  of  the  wretched  animal,  when  the  cruelty  proceeded  on 
from  sport  ?  He  could  conceive  different  sources  of  paseioo  fni 
which  cruelty  might  arise,  as  wrath,  malice,  fear,  cowardice^  d 
worse  than  these,  was  it,  when  proceeding  from  beastly  sppeiil 
from  the  effect  of  gluttony  ;  but  certainly  worse  than  any,  I 
than  all  put  together,  was  the  nature  of  inflicting  cruelty 
for  H|)ort.  If  the  house  suffered  the  bill  to  go  to  a  conimitt 
they  could  produce  facts  which  must  excite  feelings  of  hon 
and  indignation.  Wliat  the  hon.  gentleman  said  of  our  derivi 
useful  instructions  from  BDiraals,  was  in  a  great  degrve  « 
fuiindcfl ;  but  then  it  must  be  from  animals  in  a  free  stale 
nature:  in  cin;umstances  wherein,  as  the  poet  happily  expm 
it,  you  may 

'*  Learn  (rotn  tbe  Lule  NautiloB  to  6«il," 

But  not  from  animals  in  a  state  of  coercion  or  torture.  I 
expatiated  with  great  feeling,  animation,  and  effect,  on  I 
Itaibarous  custom  of  bull-baiting,  as  not  only  producing  t 
oost  iitnutnnvable  tortures  to  the  wretched  animal,  and  oft 
(o  the  inslnitiieuts  of  his  torment,  hut  tending  to  deaden  t 
fci'lings  of  huoiaoily  in,  and  to  brutaliie  the  minds  of  the  I 
hoUW,  and  at  such  sights  women  and  children  were  often  pi 
xin  :  ai  thi&  he  stated  $onie  facts  In  illustration  ;  among 
thai  of  a  brutal  buU-baitcr.  who,  possessing  an  old  bitch  ih 
lalclv  hail  a  \*Tfe  littrr  of  puppies,  was  willing  to  sitow  tl 
*lanrhiie>»  of  hf  r  bkiod,  and  tbe  extent  at  her  pniwesa  ;  he  i 
tlir  bitch  at  the  bidl,  she  pinned,  and  fastened  on  him,  aod  : 
thai  utualion  be  litmUlr  cut  her  lo  pieces,  the  nuinul  sti 
kivpiiig  Imt  hold.  He  tlten  «uld  the  pu^ies  for  Gve  guina 
N'|u«Hv:  after  tbt^  Ik-  tonk  out  his  knife,  and  iu  a  climax  < 
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brutality,  cut  the  bitch's  throat.  These  facts  showed  the 
diabolical  and  malignant  spirit  with  which  such  sports  were 
conducted,  and  encouraging  those,  instead  of  making  a  people 
manly  and  generous,  would,  by  inuring  them  to  acts  of  cruelty, 
render  them  base,  and  fit  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and 
to  bow  to  a  rigour  beyond  the  law ;  and  to  encourage  them  in 
such  acts  of  barbarism  would  also  render  the  people  barbarous 
and  tyrannical  in  their  turn,  teach  them  to  oppress  the  weak,  by 
rioting  in  the  blood  and  tortures  of  dumb  and  unoffending 
animals,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  a  sure  result,  to  bow  the  neck 
to  the  yoke  of  power.  Such  practices  surely  called  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature ;  they  degraded  the  national  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  brutalized  the  people,  and  had  incontroverti- 
bly  extended  to  the  length  of  contra  bonus  mores.  Undoubt- 
edly, as  has  been  said,  cruelties  may  be  practised  upon  animals, 
and  of  the  most  shocking  kinds,  in  circumstances  which  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  law  to  remedy.  True,  but  if  these  prac- 
tices were  exhibited  openly,  they  would  become  nuisances,  and 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  Those  bold  and 
bare-faced  practices,  which  exhibit  their  sanguinary  details  to 
the  eye  of  day,  should  certainly  be  put  down  ;  it  was  a  question, 
whether  the  existing  laws  may  not  be  sufficient  to  remedy  the 
evil,  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrates.  However  that 
might  be,  the  old  law  seemed  to  be  worn  out ;  its  teeth  could 
not  be  fixed  upon  the  evil ;  it  was  the  object  of  the  present  bill 
to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  render  the  law  efficacious. 

General  Gascopie  moved  thai  the  bill  be  read  this  day  three  months.     The 
konue  divided.    For  the  amendment  64 ;  against  it  5. 


December  8. 
ARMY    ESTIMATES — WAE    WITH    FRANCE. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  sir,  being  in  the  situation  alluded  to  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  of  not  being 
able  to  agree  precisely  with  any  of  those  who  have  preceded  me, 
yet  of  being,  at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  rise  with  some  sentiments  of  reluctance. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  we  all  coincide ;  it  is,  that 
the  crisis  in  which  we  are  placed  is  so  big  with  tremendous  im- 
portance, so  pregnant  with  mighty  difficulties,  so  full  of  appre- 

VOL.  III.  K    E    ' 
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hensions  and  dangers,  that  the  house  and  the  country  have  a 
right  to  know  what  are  the  intentions  and  views  of  those  by 
whose  exertions  we  may  expect  to  be  extricated  from  the  compli- 
cation of  embarrassments,  and  snatched  from  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.     Sir,  one  of  the  circumstances  I  most  regret  in  this 
debate  is,  the  references  that  have  been  made  to  the  characters 
and  abilities  of  persons  supposed  to  be  fit  to  fill  particular  offices. 
I  feel  this  as  a  subject  of  regret,  and,  feeling  so,  am  sorry  that 
my  hon.  friend  near  me  made  any  allusion  even  to  one  man, 
whom  of  all  men  upon  earth  I  most  love  and  respect,  because 
I  do  view  the  crisis  to  be  one  of  such  moment  and  peril ;  and 
because,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which  we  should  prove  to 
the  people  of  England  that  wc  are  above  all  party  feelings,  that 
we  are  above  all  party  distinctions^  that  we  are  superior  to  any 
petty  scramble  for  places  and  power,  that  time  is  the  present. — 
Sir,  in  speaking  upon  these  topics,  I  do  find  a  disposition  in 
some  gentlemen  to  rebuke  any  man  who  shall  deliver  an  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  First  Consul  of  France.  One  hon.  gentleman, 
who  rebuked  an  hon.  general  that  spoke  before  him,  declxu^ed 
that  he  would  not  give  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
France  to  Svritzerland  ;  and  what  does  his  rebuke  amount  to  ? 
He  confesses  that,  upon  that  subject,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
Why  then,  sir,  he  either  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  general 
or  not.     If  he  does  adopt  it,  he  gives  us  as  strong  an  opinion 
against  the  conduct  of  France  as  can  possibly  be  given.     If  be 
does  not  adopt  it,  why  then  all  we  can  say  is,  that  there  are  two 
opinions.     ^^  But  what,^  he  asks,  ^'  has  Switzerland  to  do  with 
the  question  .^"     It  has  this  to  do  with  it :  the  hon.  general  in- 
troduced  the  subject  in  this  way  ;  he  contends  that  a  power 
which  is  capable  of  such  unprovoked  aggression,  and  such  per- 
fidy, is  the  power  that  ought  to  be  watched.     But  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman goes  on  to  assert,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  of  Switzerland,  nothing  to  do  with  France,  nothing  but 
with  her  power.     Nothing  but  her  power  !  as  if  that  were  little. 
He  asks  too,  "  where  is  the  great  difference  between    France 
under  the  Bourbons  and  under  her  present  ruler  ?"    Why,  sir, 
the  hon.  general  inferred,  from  the  conduct  of  France,  that,  with 
her  growing  power,  she  had  a  growing  disposition  to  mischief. 
"  But  is  that  power,"  demands  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  greater 
now  than  it  was  last  June?''     Perhaps  it  is  not,  sir;  but  her 
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mischievous  disposition  is  greater ;  and  if  I  am  asked  to  bring  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  must  bring  the  case  of 
Switzerland.  Sir,  if  I  see  a  purposed  contempt  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  nation  ;  if  I  see  a  perfidious  disregard  of  the  faith  of 
treaties ;  if  I  see  a  power  withdraw  her  assistance,  only  to  return 
and  entrap  a  country  of  freemen  with  greater  certainty ;  why  then, 
I  say,  there  has  been  a  change,  and  a  great  change  too,  and 
that  such  a  power  we  have  a  right  to  watch.  "  But,"  says  the 
hen.  gentleman,  ^^  we  have  no  right  to  make  use  of  invectives 
against  the  first  consul  of  France."  I  will  abstain  if  I  can  ;  I 
flay  if  I  can,  because  I  feel  that  even  a  simple  narrative  may 
be  construed  into  invective.  With  regard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  a  disposition  to  peace  or  war,  I  declare  that  I  am  as 
strongly  and  as  sincerely  for  the  preservation  of  peace  as  any 
man,  and  that  I  do  not  consider  war  as  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of.  If  a  war  spirit  be  springing  up  in  this  country, 
if  a  chivalrous  disposition  be  observable,  if  a  sentiment  of  indig- 
nation be  rising  upon  the  subjectof  the  treatment  of  Switzerland, 
I  for  one  shall  contend  that  the  treatment  of  Switzerland  is  no 
cause  of  war.  I  would  therefore  say,  preserve  peace  if  possible : 
peace  if  possible,  because  the  effects  of  war,  always  calamitous, 
may  be  calamitous  indeed,  buckling,  as  we  should  be  forced  to 
do,  all  our  sinews  and  strength  to  that  power  in  a  contest  with 
her  upon  such  grounds.  I  repeat,  therefore,  peace  if  possible ; 
but  I  add,  resistance,  prompt,  resolute,  determined  resistance  to 
the  first  aggression,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  Influ- 
enced by  these  sentiments,  I  shall  vote  cordially  and  cheerfully 
for  this  large  peace  establishment ;  and  it  is  because  I  shall  yote 
for  it  that  I  think  myself  bound  to  state  my  reasons.  Sir,  some 
gentlemen  seem  to  consider  what  they  advance  as  so  many 
axioms  too  clear  to  need  explanation  or  to  require  defence.  But, 
when  X  vote  for  so  large  an  establishment,  I  think  myself  not  at 
liberty  to  bind  such  a  burthen  upon  my  constituents,  without 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  I  act,  and  the  principles  by 
which  I  am  prompted.  Sir,  I  have  listened,  with  all  the  attention 
I  am  master  of,  to  the  different  ar^^uments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  present  debate.  One  hon.  gentleman,  who  spoke 
second,  appears  to  be  a  decided  enemy  to  a  great  establishment, 
and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  his  opposition,  I  confess,  perfectly 
astonished  me.   Luckily  he  has  no  rapid  flippancy  in  his  manner ; 

E   E  2 
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his  $esumeni5  are  delivered  too  soberly  and  sedately  to  be  mii- 
uken.  I  a:n  ^::^e  I  m-ean  notbing  disrespectful  to  tbat  gentle- 
EUD.  vho  acsplv  repays  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  him.  But 
he  »T».  --  if  xniiisrers  had  only  said  to  him  that  danger  existed, 
be  for  ooe  v^ul  J  have  voted  for  the  force  proposed.^  Does  he 
doubt  ihe  cancer  r  He  complains  that  his  Majesty "^s  ministen 
do  no:  >^£:c  it  precidtily.  But  does  he  pretend  that  he  does  not 
see  axni  fee!  i:  ?  Can  any  one  look  at  the  map  of  Kurope  and  be 
b!ir.d  ;o  ::  r  Can  any  one  have  a  heart  to  resist  apprehended 
:r;ury,  a^J  say  :ha:  we  ought  not  to  be  prepared?  "  But," 
he  as^ks.  '*  vhv  raise  onlv  one  hundred  thousand  menr  You 
can  r^ever  ev);^al  ihe  iniliiary  power  of  France,  and,  as  you 
canno:,  why  stop  a:  oue  hundred  thousand  r  Why  not  nuse 
one  huntirod  asd  :«'erity,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  bun- 
drvd  and  :Vr:y  thousand  ?"  If  this  argument  be  worth  any- 
;hi::i:«  *t  avr'.us  txr^allv  loour  raisincr  only  one  thousand.  Why, 
if  we  «ra:^  riVtr  Iv  incal  ro  France,  raise  a  man  ?  Another  gen- 
tle!::.^:':, '«>.''  >iv^kc  last,  has  alluded  toalliances,  and  I  agree  per- 
fcv'/.v  «::>.  >.::::  in  wha;  he  advanced  against  making  any  pledges. 
Hi  h;i>  ;i*!:^^:i\:  to  :he  fare  of  the  pledges  made  in  the  war  of 
iht  s.:».\:.>s:. :-.  :::  :':.■:  ■  .ir  xZ  IJ-H  ;  but,  if  he  meant  to  be  im- 
}\ir ::.-.*..  !..  :  .i-.:  :.. :  /.avs.  p.>rie  back  >o  far;  he  need  not  have 
ir.i^cr.cv:  l\. .v.:  :"'i  l.v?:  *».ir;  ho  micht  have  meutiontd  the 
}^\v.i:i>  :':t/.  i;:\L:-;  r.;:  r/.i^h:  liave  rt>xillected  the  pled ^^^  of 
::*  V cr  :: : ^  i" c  /. ;"»  : :; c  N t : ': : i  r * arj d >  ;  he  m i ch t  have  recalled  to  our 
r.'. : r  l*.  >  : ' : c  r  1 1-.:^-  ^^r'  ob: aiir!  I'.g  i  n den^.r.i  ly  for  t he  past  and  secu- 
n:\  :\^r  :*:;i  :'.::;: re  ;  :o  ir.igh:  have  dwell  upon  the  pleilgoof 
c\haiisii:\c  '■■-  '»i>^  *^irop  of  our  bUxxl  in  the  contest, for  religion. 
oi\Kt,  iVAsl  v:\:I:.'t\i  jkvioiv.  liic  t**to  cfrtntum  v^tr/Hjre  rt^njiii 
\:c  v:'.c[\:  '*;i\t  r^r.  iiiKv.  us  of  all  ihi-Si^  pleilp?s  made,  and  of  all 
i^  f  : !  \ :'  1  b.  .1  \  i : •  c  bt  v  p.  ;iba!'. o! oncxi .  H  e  con fe>>os  his  warm t  h  of 
iVii  :iJ>":iij^  tVr  z'-u-  :a:c  r.rir.isior.  and  he  certainly  never  showed  il 
more  ih.vr  i:i  >'  r^'ii^,  >  >hor'  w^ih  his  historical  narrative  of 
pli... ::!.>'  T".  "l  \:  iNv.'.l;":  i^.'.^'.p.iii-j  it*  ilu^  h'ni.  ^inilinuii 
u\'  «;•.  .^;-  >-.v  '".u'  .»j  •.::.-•  :".i;  :^rt>"-^J.  ■•i>u,  is  ihai,  :ii  ^\r  tirsl 
\iM:    *:'  .  .i"  \v.ir.  t.u:\-  wiii  tH?  .i:'.  irtir.urisc  arniv  dnnvn  u'wn  the 

m  m 

.  |'r.'>'*^  w.Vi-i;,  .i:\i  :hirt:\rc\  r.o\*  it  !*•  !;'ii  rccessnrv  ti»  !h:  pri*- 
p.irivi.  N\  :.,•■  :  u-  arr.^y  >  v.w-w  \.>;ir  >hort^,  wi.oii  ihi."  iruiupii 
i  l"  :ho  ^:)tr-i\  S'u  his  :.*  y^-r  i;:i:v>.  ih-.ii  i:  :^  lime  to  be  prcp:imi. 
ApjKMraiKv  of  scvuricy.  hv*  conivr.Js,  ofien  gives  the  ttteci  vl 
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security.  If  we  have  large  armies,  France  will  think  we  raise 
them  through  fear ;  if  we  do  not  have  them,  she  will  think  that 
we  feel  ourselves  perfectly  secure.  I  have  heard  instances,  sir, 
where  mounting  wooden  guns  upon  a  fort  has  produced  the  same 
security  as  if  there  had  been  real  ones.  But  unluckily,  in  this 
instance,  for  us,  by  our  constitutional  form  of  proceeding,  our 
whole  force  must  be  known :  we  cannot  pass  upon  an  enemy 
wooden  guns,  and  an  army  at  Brentford.  If  we  vote  no  force, 
an  enemy  will  know  we  have  none.  ^^  But  have  no  arms,  throw 
away  your  guns,^  is  the  advice  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Sir, 
when  every  house  in  my  neighbourhood  has  been  attacked  and 
robbed  by  a  gang  of  ruffians,  how  my  having  no  arms  is  to 
save  me  from  a  visit  from  them,  I  must  leave  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  explain.  His  next  argument  is,  that  it  is  unreasonable  in  us 
to  believe  that  Buonaparte  wishes  to  be  at  war  with  us ;  for  he 
thinks  the  French  have  nothing  to  gain  by  invasion.  Nothing 
to  gain  ?  What  else  have  they  to  lose  but  that  of  which  it  has 
been  said  they  have  so  much  to  spare,  and  what  have  they  not  to 
gain  ?  Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  this  as  unbecoming  a  sentiment 
as  ever  was  uttered.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  the 
French  wish  to  meddle  with  us.  Why,  I  protest  I  cannot  ex- 
plain. If,  as  has  been  said,  they  have  felt  our  arms,  they  who 
have  been  everywhere  else  successful,  must  view  the  only  power 
whose  arms  they  have  felt,  with  feelings  of  warm  resentment,  and 
with  sentiments  of  mortified  pride.  But  look  at  the  map  of 
Europe ;  there,  where  a  great  man  (who,  however,  was  always 
wrong  on  this  subject)  said  he  looked  for  France,  and  found  no- 
thing but  a  chasm.  Look  at  that  map  now,  and  see  nothing  but 
France.  It  is  in  our  power  to  measure  her  territory,  to  reckon 
her  population,  but  it  is  scarcely  within  the  grasp  of  any  man's 
mind  to  measure  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte.  Why,  when  all 
Europe  bows  down  before  him — why,  when  he  has  subdued  the 
whole  continent,  he  should  feel  such  great  respect  for  us,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover.  If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
his  ambition  is  of  that  immeasureable  nature,  there  are  abundant 
and  obvious  reason  why  it  must  be  progressive — reasons  much 
stronger  than  any  that  could  have  been  used  under  the  power  of 
the  Bourbons.  They  were  ambitious,  but  it  was  not  so  neces- 
sary for  them  to  feed  their  subjects  with  the  spoils  and  plunder 
of  war ;  they  had  the  attachment  of  a  long-established  family 
applied  to  them  ;  they  had  the  effect  and  advantage  of  hereditary 
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succession.  But  I  see,  in  the  very  situation  and  oompositioD  of 
the  power  of  Buonaparte,  a  physical  necessity  for  him  to  go  on 
in  this  barter  with  his  subjects,  and  to  promise  to  make  them 
the  masters  of  the  world  if  they  will  consent  to  be  his  slayes.  I 
see  then,  I  repeat,  this  strong  reason  for  his  pursuing  this  system 
of  policy.  If  that  be  the  case,  must  not  his  most  anxious  looks 
be  directed  to  Great  Britain  ?  Everything  else  is  petty  and 
contemptible  compared  with  it.     Russia,  if  not  in  bis  power,  is 

at  least  in  his  influence — Prussia  is  at  his  back ^Itidy  is  his 

vassal — Holland  is  in  his  grasp— -Spain  at  his  nod ^Turkey  in 

his  toils— Portugal  at  his  foot : — when  I  see  this,  can  I  heatate 
in  stating  my  feelings,  still  less  can  I  hesitate  in  giving  a  vote 
that  shall  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  the  machinations  and 
workings  of  such  an  ambition  ?    But  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is 
possible  he  may  mean  nothing  more  than  rivalry  of  commerce. 
Happy,  sir,  shall  I  be,  if  such  an  idea  enter  into  his  head  at  all, 
much  more  if  it  form  part  of  his  plans.     But  I   confess  that  I 
cannot  see  that  it  does.     I  mark  him  taking  positions  calculated 
to  destroy  our  commerce,  but  I  do  not  find  him  doing  anything 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the  two  countries.    I  see 
hini  anxious  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana,  and  to  use  the  ports 
o{  St.  noir.ingo  to  carry  out  theM'est  India  and  Jamaica  trade. 
1  can  conceive  a  possible  case,  in  which  such  positions  might  be 
taken  as  lo  force  us  to  surrender  our  commerce  without  a  strokt- 
An  ignorant  observer  may  see  two  armies,  and  may  say  there  is 
uo  war.  bcvaus^^  there  is  no  battle;  yet  one  of  them  mav  make 
suv!i  nu>\cnxMUs  as  to  compel  the  other  to  surrender  without 
strikinc  a  Mo»". 

Of  the  cv^irniercial  talents  of  Buonaparte,  I  can  be  supposed 
i.>  k\\^\*  b;;:  liiile ;  but  bri\l  in  camps,  it  cannot  be  imaginrtl 
tliat  his  vNnr.nuTcial  knouK\l^^  can  be  very  great ;  and,  indeed. 
\{   I  ;*i::i  riclitly  i-.'sjornuxl.  he  is  proceeding  in  the  old  plan  ui 
!u;;\\  J./.r.v"^  a!id  prohibitions.     But  he  would  go  a  shorter  wsy 
to  uork  x*::h  us.     Tl:e  old  country  has  credit  and  capital,  and 
^N '.vr...:v-.^;  er;  err  rise  ;  and  he  may  think,  if  he  can  subjupte 
\;v.  ;:*.;:  l'..'  ^\*,:i  »:,i:ry  thoiv.  o:!'  :o  France  like  so  many  busts  and 
r,"  i:V\v      i;.;:    ho    uoi.ld   r.rd   himself  mistaken;  that  credi: 
w .-.'.» '.   *»  ; "  •  V ;    ;■  r  x*  v  7   :  h  i    c"*  -v  of  p^>wer :  that  capitjil  would 
•-  V. '  s    \.':r  .  ' .'  V ,;  r :  > .  :  t   :  r. v.  /!  ^  v.  ;:}x^n  by  the  foot  of  a  despol ; 
\\\.\\  s\^:\\\\\'\\\\\  o/.tx rvr-.x-  vko;;id»  I  believe  lose  all  its  \TgiKjr 
\\\  il  *  iMv>Kiuv  of  ,;  ^  .i:i\;:r»;rv  Cv^\«:mmcnt.     No,  sir,  insU'odi^ 
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putting  his  nation  apprentice  to  commerce,  he  has  other  ideas  in 
his  head.  My  humble  apprehension  is,  that,  though  in  the 
tablet  and  volume  of  his  mind  there  may  be  some  marginal  note 
about  cashiering  the  King  of  Etruria ;  yet,  that  the  whole  text 
is  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  this  country.  This  is  the  first 
vision  that  breaks  upon  him  through  the  gleam  of  the  morning ; 
this  is  his  last  prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  addresses  it, 
whether  to  Jupiter  or  Mahomet ;  to  the  goddess  of  battles,  or 
the  goddess  of  reason.  But,  sir,  the  only  consolation  is,  that  he 
is  a  great  philosopher  and  philanthropist.  I  believe  this  hyper- 
philanthropy  has  done  more  harm  than  ever  it  did  good.  He 
has  discovered  that  we  all  belong  to  the  Western  family.  Sir, 
I  confess  I  feel  a  sentiment  of  deep  indignation,  when  I  hear  (I 
take  it  from  report)  that  this  scrap  of  nonsense  was  uttered  to 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  human  race.  To  this  family 
party  I  do  not  wish  to  belong.  He  may  invite  persons,  if  he 
please,  to  dinner,  and,  like  Lord  Peter,  say  that,  ^^  this  tough 
crust  is  excellent  mutton.^'  He  may  toss  a  sceptre  to  the  King  of 
Etruria  to  play  with,  and  keep  a  rod  to  scourge  him  in  the 
comer ;  he  may  have  thought  at  first  his  Cisalpine  republic  a 
fine  growing  child,  and  may  have  found  it  a  ricketty  bantling ; 
but  I  feel  contempt  for  all  this  mockery.  Let  us,  sir,  abstain 
from  invective,  only  let  us  speak  the  truth.  Why,  sir,  what  I 
have  said  is  nothing  but  the  truth.  Let  us  be  visiting  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  do  implore  him  not  to  consider  us  as  one  of  the 
family.  Perhaps,  sir,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  any  more 
reasons  for  voting  for  this  large  peace  establishment.  All  I  de- 
sire is,  not  to  have  it  understood  that,  in  stating  my  fears,  I 
speak  from  a  well  informed  judgment.  On  that  account  it  is 
that  I  say,  do  not  go  to  war ;  on  that  account  it  is  that  I  state 
my  apprehensions  as  rational  grounds  for  great  vigilance,  and 
for  strong  preparation.  Sir,  there  are  two  other  points  pressed 
by  several  gentlemen,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer.  I  mean 
the  fitness  of  the  persons  in  power,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  power  of  the  country  consists  in  its  army,  its  navy,  and  its 
finance,  in  the  talent  and  integrity  of  its  ministers,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Upon  this  second  branch  of  the 
question,  though  1  have  said  some  things  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  grateful  to  that  party  which  may  be  denominated  the 
war  party,  yet  I  fear  I  shidl  be  compelled  to  state  by  and  by 
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some  circumsfances  that  may  not  be  quite  so  agreeable  lo  ihmr. 
It  j§  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  house,  perhaps,  to  koo* 
why  I  was  absent  on  the  two  first  days  of  the  sessiaD.    I  aa 
anxious  to  hear  the  part  which  men  would  take,  aod  I  do  con- 
fess I  never  felt  so  much  di^ust  at  any  cii-cu instance,  a*  to  find 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  instead  of  an  unanitnous  vote  fur 
vigilance  and  preparation,  a  call  from  some  to  give  ua  back  our 
places.     The   noble   lord's   friends   may   be  divided   into  t*w 
classes ;  tliose  who  call  for  a  change  of  ministers,  and  for  vir 
And  here  I  must  say,  sir,  for  one,  that  I  thank  them  for  thfir 
frankness  in  stating  what  they  have  done,  because  their  frank- 
ness is  an  antidote  to  the  fury  of  their  counsels.     The  noble  loni 
Buys,  "  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  war ;  we  only  wish  to  han 
other  persons  in  power;"  the  noble  lord  deals  with  the  ing-^ 
nuousness  of  youth,  as  I  say  ;  with   the  experience  of  age,  ac- 
cording to  others.     But  what  should  we  get  by  this  changed 
Would  those  ]K-rsons  he  recommends  have  acted  differently  froni 
the  present  ministers  ?     Would  they  have  gone  to  war  for  any  d 
the  events  that  have  occurred  ance  the  peace  ?     A\'ould  thtv 
h«\e  gmw  to  war  for  the  annexing  of  Piedmont  to  France. 
thf  CiaJpiiw  republic  ? — for  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  f 
fbr  oont  of  tbeae.     They  would  have  done  as  ministers 
dolMs  but  more  vigorously  ;  tbey  would  have  shown  more 
Wng  palieoee :  tbe%-  would  have  made  wry  faces ;  they 
not  Imtv  stoixl  «ith  their  hands  before  them  ;  no,  but  with 
ttnm  •kimbo.     What  would  they  have  got  by  this?     W< 
ttiev  kaw  obtaiticd  auythiog  more  by  all  this  grudging  : 
WVKIMC '*" '  ^^'^'^^  such  a  mode  of  conduct  have  become 
clMnKtw  «n>i  iti^rnity  of  ibe  couatry  r     Sir,  i(  i»  not  to  be 
(iKTnl.  btcauae  tbe  right  boc.  gentlemaa  opposite  me  did 
ikwM  llifaip.  that  be  frit  no  ind^iiatioD.     I  learn  from  his 
t4«^vNif|N««k.  «*Ci7  ««nl  of  *bkb  I  ipprove,  that  his 
awttihmiorfwl  tobedntfoulaftbeooolinent.  Isay.tir.Iap- 
|wv\v  t;«f  iW  iiMfffc.  Wottw  it  aatMed  ne  that »  acoae  of  immg, 
ftts)  »  »^<M»fww  «f  Mjwrr,  wnr  live  owkr  nodentc 
H„j  tS>^  uriniittrr..  k  wrMM.i*  thctBciMblegnitkann. 
^v«mW«ww  «1»>w  »>  «By  act  Wb**e  satmasma  on  thetr  put 
iV  X  sv- — if  lliVT  y<n'>«v  ^M  Aey  did  an;  act  with 
>...... .v*mA.  tmi  wMidy  nCncted  it  afWwanit,  I  will  be  tlie 

(.^  o  <>  ^»«v4^  aj^einl  lb(^     Bat  tbcse  gmtleniea  allow  u*  do 
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such  acts ;  they  seem  as  if  they  considered  the  ministers,  now 
the  drudgery  of  signing  the  peace  is  done^  as  fundi  offictisj  and 
as  if  they  ought  to  go  out ;  as  if  one  was  a  mere  goose- quill,  and 
the  other  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  which  are  done  with,  and  ought 
to  be  thrown  under  the  table.  We  know  that  Touchstone  says, 
as  a  good  ground  for  quarrel,  ^^  That  he  Aovit  like  the  cut  of  a 
certain  courtier^s  beard."  Perhaps  this  capricious  dislike  cannot 
be  better  exemplified  than  by  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
well-known  epigram  of  Martial : — 

"  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare. 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te ! " 

The  English  parody  may  be  more  applicable  to  these  gentle- 
men . — 

"  I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this,  I'm  sure,  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell." 

It  is  fair,  sir,  to  say,  that  this  English  parody,  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  doctor,  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  a  fair  lady,  who 
has  privileges  to  like  and  dislike,  which  would  ill  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house.  Sir,  I  contend  that  no  solid  reason  has  been 
oflTered  to  be  urged  against  these  ministers.  How,  I  would  ask, 
has  the  right  hon.  gentleman  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  and  why  are  we  told  that  there  is  but  one  man  alone  who 
can  save  the  country  ?  But  it  seems — and  I  must  frankly  con- 
fess that  I  was  utterly  astonished  when  I  heard  such  an  assertion 
made  use  of-^that  his  Majesty's  ministers  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  at  a  most  inviting  period.  Sir,  I  defy  any  man  to 
show  me  a  period  of  greater  difficulty.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who,  in  the  chair  of  this  house,  had  so  amply  deserved  and 
secured  the  respect  of  every  member  in  it,  could  not  but  have 
quitted  it  with  feelings  of  regret.  But  the  expeditions  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  Egypt  were  prepared;  true.  Yet,  was  success 
certain  ?  Was  it  not  the  act  of  chance,  and  the  great  skill  shown 
by  the  noble  admiral  (Nelson)  that  brought  the  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  to  a  favourable  issue?  Did  the  late  ministers  conceal 
their  fears  with  respect  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt  ?  That  it 
was  most  glorious  in  its  event,  and  that  the  country  ought  to 
bind  the  brows  of  the  meanest  soldier  engaged  in  it  with  laurels, 
I  am  ready  to  allow.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  the  ex- 
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pedkifln  lad  been  off  die  caoul  in  Itdy, 
Bqr,  ovden  were  tent  to  stop  die  c^iwililhi  alftoBBthor.  Witt 
lespeet  to  die  negodadons  fiir  peaee^  dnr  iBvdeeeMOB  kMV  dMt 
die  present  miirirtiTB  would  hate  to  deei  wiih  mw  irihis  k  a^^ 
be  supposed,  would  be  g^ad  of  anoeemoBto] 
of  Loid6ranvflle*sktteE.  If  die 
as  tbeir  only  answer  to  usy  if  tbcy  had  sod,  **  WW  win 
perienoeand  tbeefidcnoeof  CmU  widinspeettodM 
t7  ;*  if  diey  bad  said,  <"  restore  dMt  «dd  lA^  CQHlitiilkn  wiash 
the  Conner  ministen  bave  soimpairedy"  we  angfaft  hswe  dio^ilk 
sodi  condoct  trifling  and  beneatb  them  ;  but  wweoaldnotkne 
questioned  its  fiumess.  ffir,  tbonghbisMigcsty^mimatafSBnit 
baTe  been  prepared  to  expect  bundliation,  jet  diej  made  pesec^ 
I  will  venture  to  say,on  terms  comparatireiy  more ndvant^gesw 
to  the  oountry  tban  tbose  thai  were  offered  at  lisle.  OfdicseaB- 
nisters,  sir,  I  bww,  also,  duatbqr  bare  not  renewed  any  of  tbeir 
predecessor's  oppressive  acts.  But  dds^  some  gendesaen  will  cm- 
tend,  is  a  proof  of  tbeir  weakness  and  unfitneas*  Never  Umh  nTi 
did  tbe  treasury  interfiere  so  little  in  die  general  "Lr^fim,  Hwi 
again,  may  be  advanced  by  some  as  an  instance  of  their  famp- 
city.  Nay,  tbe  nortb  was  almost  left  to  a  member  of  tbe  lite 
administration.  When,  therefore,  gentlemen  talk  in  future  of 
Mr.  Pitf  s  being  the  fittest  person  to  save  the  country,  tbey  ought 
to  add  also  the  name  of  Mr.  Dundas.  But  what  did  these  geo- 
tlemen  expect  from  the  present  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  ?  We 
treated  him,  when  in  the  chair  of  this  house,  with  the  respect  he 
merited.  He  has,  I  believe,  sir,  over  our  present  worthy  speaker, 
the  advantage  in  attitude ;  but  did  they  expect  that  when  he  wss 
minister  he  was  to  stand  up  and  call  Europe  to  order  ?  Wss  he 
to  send  Mr.  Colman,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  to  the  Baltic,  and 
order  the  northern  powers  to  the  bar  of  the  house?  Was  he  to 
see  the  powers  of  Germany  scrambling  like  members  over  tbe 
benches,  and  say,  *^  gentlemen  must  take  their  places  ?***  Wss  he 
expected  to  cast  his  eye  to  the  Tuscan  gaUery,  and  exclaim,  thst 
^^  strangers  must  withdraw  ?"*  Was  he  to  stand  across  the  Rhine^ 
and  say,  <^  the  Germans  to  the  right,  and  the  Frendi  to. the  left  ?^ 
If  he  could  have  done  all  these  things,  I,  for  one,  should  always 
vote  that  the  speaker  of  the  house  should  be  appointed  the  mi- 
nister of  the  country.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  dooe 
all  that  a  reasonable  man  could  expect  him  to  do.    Sir,  I  oonfew 
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I  wish  to  know  what  Mr.  Pitt  himself  thinks.  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  what  his  sentiments  are  of  the  call  made  for  him — and 
loudly  made  too-^in  another  place  by  a  vigorous  statesman.  I 
well  remember,  sir,  and  so  do  we  all,  the  character  he  gave  of  the 
present  administration.  The  justice  of  his  character  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  no  man  can  question.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, it  does  not  become  us  to  entertain  a  doubt.  The  noble  se- 
cretary of  state  was  better  qualified  for  the  situation  than  any 
man  in  the  country,  with  an  exception  made,  I  believe,  in  favour 
of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  near  me.  Does  Mr.  Pitt  mean  to 
retract  that  character  ?  I  cannot  suppose  he  does.  I  must  be- 
lieve that  he  left,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  administration  that 
could  be  left.  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  attach  to  the  pre- 
sent ministry  the  appellation  of  a  mawkish  mixture ;  but  if  I 
were  to  compare  them  to  anything,  I  should  say,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  ex-secretary  of  war,  acted  as  men  fond  of  wine  (which  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  them  as  a  fault),  and  drink- 
ing a  bottle  of  Tokay.  Though  you  may  take  what  appears  to 
be  the  best,  and  leave  only  what  seems  to  be  the  lees,  yet,  if  you 
only  pour  a  bottle  of  good  white  wine  upon  them,  you  have  as 
good  a  bottle  of  Tokay  as  ever.  Sir,  I  think  the  mixture  as 
good  and  as  wholesome  to  the  constitution  as  it  could  have  been. 
I  am  sure  I  hear  with  joy  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  ill  health 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is  ab- 
sent. I  repeat,  sir,  when  I  see  so  many  persons  anxious  about 
that  gentleman,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  his  health  is  re-established. 
But  how,  I  would  ask,  can  we,  with  any  consistency,  turn  out 
the  man  who  made  the  peace,  to  bring  in  the  person  who  avowed 
his  approbation  of  it  ?  Sir,  it  is  since  that  peace  was  made  that 
gentlemen  had  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but,  whenever  they 
erect  that  statue,  let  them  cover  it  with  laurels,  so  as  not  to  show 
its  nose :  yet  still  a  piece  of  the  olive  must  go  with  it,  for  he  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  peace.  Sir,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
to  think  he  is  playing  a  double  game,  or  that  he  has  retracted 
the  opinion  he  delivered  in  this  house ;  but  everything  should 
stand  plain,  everything  should  be  explicit.  I  have  heard  of  one 
]>erson  playing  two  different  games  at  chess  for  two  different  per- 
sons at  the  same  time ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  person  flaying 
one  of  his  hands  against  the  other.     I  suspect,  Uicrcfore,  there 
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has  been  some  mistake  in  the  telegraphic  communication ;  that 
the  political  Philidor's  game  has  been  misunderstood ;  that  his 
friends  have  displaced  a  knight  and  a  castle,  when  they  should 
only  have  taken  two  pawns ;  that  they  have  made  an  attempt  to 
checkmate  the  king,  when  they  had  no  instructions  for  doing  it. 
Sir,  I  cannot  forget  the  period  when  the  august  personage  of  the 
sovereign  was  held  up  as  the  only  man  who  was  against  extend- 
ing privileges  to  the  catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  I  cannot^  there- 
fore, brook  the  idea  of  calling  that  right  hon.  gentleman  back  to 
^x>wer,  and  forcing  him  upon  the  crown.  I  expected,  when  I 
came  into  this  house,  to  hear  much  said  against  Buonaparte,  but 
I  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  hearing  anything  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  croi^ni.  Mr.  Pitt  the  only  man  to  save  the 
country  !  No  single  man  can  save  the  country.  If  a  nation  de- 
]H?nds  only  upon  one  man,  it  cannot,  and,  I  will  add,  it  does  not, 
deserve  to  be  saved ;  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  parliament  and 
the  people.  Sir.  I  say,  therefore,  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  a  back  and  a  fore^oor  to  this  Egerian  grotto.  We  have  ill 
heanl,  I  dare  say.  of  a  classical  exhibition  in  this  town.  The  In- 
riniUc  Girl,  Here,  however,  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  whisper- 
ings  backuarvls  and  forwanls,  no  speaking  through  tul>es,  no  in- 
vi>ihlo  niTciU'v.  I  hope,  tix>,  that  we  shall  have  it  declared,  as  it 
ouirht  to  bo,  that  these  opinion^,  which  have  been  rumoured 
abiHit,  aie  uiifouiulod.  I  shall  now  address  a  few  words  to  those 
gciulcmoii  who  woLiKi  hurry  us  into  war;  and  here,  sir,  I  must 
sav,  that,  ot*  all  pcrik>ii>  livinir.  the  ex-secretarv  of  war  is  the  last 
man  who  can  consistently  call  out  for  war.  He  despised  the 
warninc:  voice  of  niv  hon.  friend  ;  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
pri\liciion>.  that  wo  sIkhiKI  only  const)lidate  and  strengthen  the 
pt>xuT  ot'  Fra:H*o.  His  answers  always  were,  he  should  despise 
tho  jxnvcr  of  Kranco,  could  he  but  see  jacobinism  destroyed. 
Is  it  not  dcstrovod ." 

•'  Approach  thou  like  tho  rugged  Rus»iao  bear. 
The  ariiiM  rhinoceros,  or  the  HvrcaDian  liecr— 
Take  nny  shapo  but  that,  and  my  tirm  nerves 
Shall  noviT  trimbli^ — " 

Tho  rit^ht  hon.  iruit Ionian's  wishes  are  gratified;  jacobinism 
i>  kilKd  and  ptno,  anvl  by  whom  ?  By  hiui  who  can  no  limgiT 
1)0  callcil  tho  chiKl  and  chamjMon  of  jacobiiiism — by  Duonaparte. 
1  rcnionibor  to  ha\o  luard  jacobinism  cuui|>ared  to  Antaeus,  wIh) 
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gained  strength  at  every  throw  :  but  Buonaparte  proceeded  like 
Hercules ;  he  gave  it  a  true  fraternal  hug,  and  strangled  it. 
Did  the  French  annex  Piedmont,  did  they  enter  Switzerland 
with  the  Rights  of  Man  ?  Did  they  talk  of  those  rights  when 
Buonaparte  told  the  people  of  Italy  they  were  a  set  of  dolts  and 
drivellers,  and  were  unfit  to  govern  themselves  ?  But  now  the  • 
right  hon.  gentleman  seems  in  a  greater  fright  than  ever.  He 
seems  as  if  he  had  rather  have  the  old  ghost  back  again.  Most 
whimsically  he  wants  to  unite  all  parties  against  France-r^r-'r. 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 

'-■   ■       ■  i""' 
Blue  spirits  and  grey,"  '     ~ 

all  are  welcome  to  him.  The  moderate  jacobins  he  takes  to  his 
bosom ;  they  were  only  misled  by  their  feelings.  The  violent 
jacobins  he  appeals  to  as  men  of  proud  spirits.  He  wishes  to 
sing  Ca  Ira  to  them,  and  to  head  them  all.  ^'  O  !  had  I,^'  he 
sighs,  **  but  plenty  of  jacobins  here !"  But  on  what  principle 
would  they  carry  on  the  war  ?  If  they  were  able  to  curtail  the 
power  of  Buonaparte,  would  not  their  views  increase,  and  would 
they  ever  stop  without  making  an  example  of  the  regicide  re- 
public ?  If  they  will  speak  out  fairly,  will  they  not  confess 
this  ?  Will  the  country,  then,  for  such  a  purpose,  consent  to 
turn  out  the  present  ministers  ?  Sir,  upon  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have  heard  from  one  noble 
lord,  with  regret,  what  I  hope  was  but  a  slip,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  country  is  worn  out.  I  think  that  noble  lord  must  retract 
that  idea.  Sir,  I  certainly  looked  to  the  rejoicings  at  the  peace 
as  an  unmanly  and  irrational  exultation.  Do  I  rebuke  the  peo- 
ple for  rejoicing  at  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  No,  sir,  but  for  re- 
joicing without  asking  about  the  terms.  Did  they  rejoice  that 
w^  had  gained  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  ?  Would  two  farthing  can- 
dles have  been  burnt  less  had  we  not  obtained  them  ?  No,  sir, 
if  they  had  believed  that  they  had  been  fighting  for  civilized  or- 
der, morality,  and  religion  ;  and  if,  believing  this,  they  exulted 
in  such  a  peace,  then  it  proves  that  their  spirit  was  worn  out. 
But  I  allude  to  this,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  led 
into  a  mistake  upon  the  subject.  Sir,  one  of  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  present  administration  is,  that  they^vill  not  turn, 
when  they  arc  attacked  by  the  last  administration.  They  are 
hampered  by  the  votes  they  gave  for  the  war.     But  from  the 
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period  of  the  allegations  that  it  was  a  war  for  the  Scheldt,  I 
assert  that  it  continued  to  be  a  war  upon  false  pretences.  The 
people  were  told  that  it  was  a  war  for  religion  and  good  order, 
and  they  found  that  peace  was  ready  to  be  made  at  Lisle,  with- 
out any  reference  to  those  causes.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
says,  ^^  what  baseness,  while  religion  was  in  their  mouths,  to  con- 
sent to  steal  a  sugar  island!'^  It  is  true,  sir,  though  it  comes  a 
little  extraordinarily  from  that  man  who  was  one  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle.  It  should  ap- 
pear as  if  there  had  indeed  been  great  discord  in  the  cabinet ; 
"  there  never  was  greater,"  says  the  hon.  gentleman.  They  acted 
not  merely  like  men  in  a  boat,  rowing  different  ways,  but  like 
men  in  the  boat  of  a  balloon.  Up  the  ex-secretary  of  war  was 
ascending  to  the  clouds,  whilst  Mr.  Duudas  was  opening  the 
valve  and  letting  out  the  gas  to  descend  ;  while  one  was  throw- 
ing out  ballast  to  mount  to  the  most  chivalrous  heights,  the  other 
was  attempting  to  let  drop  an  anchor  upon  a  West  India  island. 
Each  of  these  ministers  was  suffered  to  have  his  favourite  plan. 
The  ex-secretary  at  war  was  allowed  to  nibble  at  the  coast  of 
France,  the  war  secretary  of  state  to  make  a  descent  upon  a  sugar 
island ;  and  thus  they  went  on  till  the  letter  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville — that  letter  never  to  be  forgotten,  and,  I  will  add,  never  to 
be  forgiven — made  its  appearance,  and  the  people  took  a  deep 
and  settled  disgust.  Why  did  this  not  appear  ?  And  this,  sir, 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us.  The  mouths  of  the  people  were  shut 
and  gagged,  and  the  government  were  acting  without  knowing 
anything  of  their  circumstances.  Sir,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
integrity  of  their  minds  was  disgusted,  and  they  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  war  at  any  rate.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  dwelt  the 
more  particularly,  because  I  wish  Buonaparte  not  to  mistake  the 
cause  of  the  joy  of  the  people.  He  should  know,  that  if  he  com- 
mits any  act  of  aggression  against  them,  they  will  enter  singly 
into  the  contest,  rather  than  suffer  any  attack  upon  their  honour 
and  their  independence.  I  shall  proceed  no  further.  I  perfectly 
agree  with  my  hon.  friend,  that  war  ought  to  be  avoided,  though 
he  does  not  kgree  with  me  on  the  means  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  effect.  From  any  opinion  he  may  express,  I  never 
differ  but  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  For  him  my  affection, 
my  esteem,  and  my  attachment,  are  unbounded,  and  they  will 
end  only  with  my  life.     But  I  think  an  important  lesson  is  to  be 
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learnt  from  the  arrogance  of  Buonaparte.  He  says  ^^  he  is  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence — ^an  envoy  of  God.''  He 
says  **  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  restore 
Switzerland  to  happiness,  and  to  elevate  Italy  to  splendour  and 
importance."  Sir,  I  think  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  to  make  the  English  love  their  constitution  the  bet- 
ter ;  to  cling  to  it  with  more  fondness ;  to  hang  round  it  with 
truer  tenderness.  Every  man  feels,  when  he  returns  from  France, 
that  he  is  coming  from  a  dungeon  to  enjoy  the  light  and  life  of 
British  independence.  Sir,  whatever  abuses  exist,  we  shall  still 
look  with  pride  and  pleasure  upon  the  substantial  blessings  we 
still  enjoy.  I  believe  too,  sir,  that  he  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  to  make  us  more  liberal  in  our  political  dif- 
ferences, and  to  render  us  determined,  with  one  hand  and  heart, 
to  oppose  any  aggressions  that  may  be  made  upon  us.  If  that' 
aggression  be  made,  my  hon.  friend  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
me,  that  we  ought  to  meet  it  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  these  islands ; 
that  we  ought  to  meet  it  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  that  the  country  which  has  achieved  such  great- 
ness, has  no  retreat  in  littleness ;  that  if  we  could  be  content  to 
abandon  everything,  we  should  find  no  safety  in  poverty,  no  se- 
curity in  abject  submission.  Finally,  sir,  that  we  ought  to  meet 
it  with  a  fixed  determination  to  perish  in  the  same  grave  with  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  country. 


February  23,  1803. 

PRINCE    OF    WALES^S    ESTABLISHMENT. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved,  "  That  his  Majesty  he  empowered  to 
ittue  annually  to-the  Prince  of  Wales  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  pounds^" 

Mu.  Sheridan  said,  he  would  have  wished  to  have  abstained 
from  troubling  the  house,  but  that  some  points  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  explained.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  support  of  the  proposition  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (the  solicitor- general)  opposite  to  him ; 
the  proposition  itself  was  equally  satisfactory  to  those  who  wished 
to  replace  his  royal  highness  in  his  constitutional  splendour,  and 
to  those  who  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  There  was,  however,  one  thing  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  admitted,  and  which  he  was  particularly  desi- 
rous should  be  stated ;  it  was  not  admitted  that  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  so  far  from  burdening  the  public,  had,  on  the  contrarr. 
made  a  consideraljle  sacrifice  to  them  ;  this  certainly  was  the 
fact,  aiid  it  should  be  known  to  the  country.     He  was  him«df 
H  real  friend   to   the  comforts  and  splendour  which  his  ronl 
highness  ought  to  enjoy,  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  greaia 
friend  to  his  honour  and  character.    The  prince  came  forvani 
for  the  third  time.     Upon  the  first  application,  notwiihstandiag 
the  arguments  employed  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  fund  of  legal  and  histoncal  erudition  irhki 
was  displayed,  nothing  was  ascertained  with  regard  to  thepeti* 
tion  of  right.     First,  it  was  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  dwn- 
cellor ;  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  ciiancellor  was  not  the 
proper  person,   but  that  tlie  petition  should  be  given  to  Ijord 
Pelhani.     Afterwards  it  was  to  be  laid  before  the  chancdkri 
and  then  it  came  into  this  house.     An  assurance  liad  been  giveq 
that  there  was  no  compromise  whatever,  and  that  the  prince  » 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  suit ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  g 
bis  support  to  the  pro|)05ition,  because  the  prince  did  not  o 
forward  as  a  claimant  upon  the  public,  but  asserting  a  just  d 
niand.     As  to  the  idea  of  a  compromise,  there  ap{>eared  in  I 
nothing  of  a  disgraceful  kind.     An  adjustment,  by  way  of  a 
position,  when  no  other  mode  could  be  devised,  was  fair  i 
satisfactory.     The  measure  now  adopted  was,  without  doubt,  ll 
shortest ;  for  had  the  suit  gone  on,  it  would  have  been  spun  out 
to  a  most  tedious  and  insufferable  length.     The  late  chancclluc 
kept  the  paiiers  in  his  pocket  for  six  years  before  he  could  make 
up  his  opinion  ;  and  if  the  suit  had  been  carried  on,  it  mu»I,il| 
doubt,  have  partaken  of  that  glorious  uncertainty  which  was  a 
of  the   excellencies  of  the  British  laws.     If  he  concaved  if 
ground  rightly,  upon  which  the  right  hon.  the  chanrrllor  c 
exchequer  formed  his  motion,  it  was  to  be  understood  tht 
sum  was  to  be  appropriated  in  immediately  enabling  lit*  r 
highness  to  resume  the  state  and  splendour  appnipriate  to  hi 
high  rank.     He  wished  to  know  whether  the  house  wa>  to  u 
tiersterstnnd  this  to  be  the  real  fact  ?     If  so.  he  slwiild  h 
much  greater  pleasure  in  supporting  the  motion  ?  but  he  b 
to  know  fr<mi  the  right  hon,  gentleman  if  he  was  warranted  fi 
nny  autlK-nlic  quarter  to  give  lliis  assurance  to  the  houx; 
rnum-  if  they  voted  the  sum  under  such  an  idea,  and  thai  «f«i 
Wtrilt  it  khould  be  found  t.hat  the  resumption  of  that  itat^  a 
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the  part  of  the  prince,  was  to  be  still  protracted,  much  discon- 
tent and  disappointment  must  be  the  natural  consequence.  Nor 
could  that  minister  be  fairly  understood  to  consult  the  honour  of 
the  prince,  in  deceiving  the  house  into  a  vote,  under  an  idea, 
that  by  such  a  vote  his  royal  highness  was  to  be  immediately 
restored  to  his  rank  in  life,  when  in  reality  he  must  remain  under 
embarrassments  that  must  still  longer  oblige  him  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  But  in  all  events,  whatever  the  fact  was,  it  ought  to 
be  fully  understood.  An  hon.  member  had  this  night  moved 
for  the  reading  of  some  passages  in  his  Majesty's  message  on  a 
former  occasion,  respecting  the  princess  affairs,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  prince  was  thereby  precluded  from  any  further  claims 
upon  parliament,  because  he  was  thereby  constructively  pre- 
cluded from  contracting  any  new  debts.  But  although  the  letter 
of  those  passages  certainly  did  not  expressly  rest^ct  his  royal 
highness  from  contracting  debts,  yet,  he  was  ready  to  allow, 
his  royal  highness  was  as  firmly  bound  in  honour  upon  that  point 
to  abstain  from  contracting  new  debts,  after  the  vote  then  pas^, 
as  if  bound  thereto  by  a  condition  worded  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner !  but  the  fact  was,  his  royal  highness  had  contracted  no  new 
debts;  nor  had  he  made  any  claims  on  the  public  for  payment 
of  his  former  debts ;  for  surely  the  submittal  to  excessive  re- 
straints upon  his  own  income  for  the  liquidation  of  his  royal 
highnesses  debts,  was  not  to  be  termed  a  burthen  on  the  country 
for  that  purpose.  But  though  his  royal  highness  had  contracted 
no  new  debts,  yet  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that  if  those  arrange- 
ments made  with  a  former  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the 
liquidation  of  his  debts,  had  failed  in  some  instances  of  their 
intended  effect,  the  prince,  feeling  himself  bound  in  honour  to 
make  good  the  deficiency,  was  still  embarrassed,  under  the  sense 
of  that  honourable  obligation.  On  the  former  occasion,  a  sum 
of  ^600,000  was  voted  in  advance  to  the  prince  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts,  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees ;  but, 
when  by  public  advertisement  all  the  claims  of  his  royal  high- 
ness were  called  in,  the  aggregate  was  found  to  amount  to 
^650,000;  consequently  there  was  a  deficit  of  i?50,000.  It 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  make  a  further  application  to  par- 
liament ;  but  the  commissioners,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  pro- 
posed to  the  creditors  an  abatement,  on  their  respective  debts,  of 
no  less  than  10  per  cent.     This  deduction  was  not  upon  claims 
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considered  as  any  ways  fraudulent  or  overcharged,  but  upon 
debts  fairly  tested,  and  admitted  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 
This,  he  contended  was,  in  direct  terms,  compromising  the  ho- 
nour of  his  royal  highness  ;  it  was  not  paying,  but  corapouiidtng 
his  debts  ;  and  his  royal  highness,  he  said,  had  authorized  him 
to  declare,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  had  much  rather  again 
apply  to  parliament,  and  solicit  a  restriction  of  one  year  man 
upon  his  income,  in  order  to  pay  in  full  every  claim  againct  bin, 
than  submit  to  a  measure  which  his  royal  highness  concaved  t 
be  so  degrading  to  his  honour  ;  nor  could  he  conceive  that  h 
nour  satisfied  until  he  had  paid  the  last  farthing.  If,  then,  k( 
royal  highness  was  still  to  remain  burthened  with  claims,  w 
he  conceived  himself  bound,  as  debts  of  honour,  to  disdurg^l 
was  obvious  the  chief  end  proposed  to  the  house,  of  enabling  U 
royal  highness  immediately  to  resume  liis  rank  and  appro 
splendour,  would  not  be  attained  by  the  vote  proposed.  If  ft 
was  said  he  was,  in  consequence  of  this  vote,  lo  be  restnml  tl 
his  whole  income,  but  not  yet  to  resume  his  rank  and  stale,  i 
God's  name  let  the  circumstances  be  explained  to  the  houjie ; 
some  definitive  time  mentioned  at  wliich  an  expectation,  m  a 
ioiisly  and  so  generally  entertained  by  the  nation,  was  t«ally  ■ 
be  fulfilled. 

Tilt  rnohlion  mu  agretd  to  icUhoul  a  dtvuiou. 


rSIVCE    OF    WALES  S    ESTADLISHMKNT. 
Mr.  Caier^fl  movfd,  "  Thai  the  Aobtc,  anTioutly  detiroif  lo  fm^UlrfMl 
lltr  importani  obj^rli  conloined  in  hU  Majnly'n  moil  graciout  mm^ft  qf  IF 
I6(*  nf  F^bmary,  do  appoint  a  ttUet  commillrr  lo  infvirr  inb,  tJ^  n 
mimt»  (if  Ih*  Fritter  of  H'alft,  and  inio  the  mml  ^fclital  auiua  ^  nUf^i^H 
a*  fperdily  at  pouililr.  in  order  lo  maUe  kit  Rofol  Higkne* 
fplrndoar  and  dignity  due  lo  hia  rxollfd  tfalivn." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  after  the  manner  in  which  this  queK 
hod  been  deprecated,  and  the  manifest  indisposition  thai  I 
been  shown  on  the  other  side  to  enter  into  it,  thought  it  itnw 
■Kry  to  assure  the  house,  thnt  it  was  not  his  intention  to  c 
^them  h>ng.  Unquestionably,  if  a  division  were  to  take  place,  I 
thuiild  vote  for  the  original  motion ;  but  so  little  real  dtflirm 
ftf  opinion  did  he  see,'  that  he  could  have  no  apprvhu 
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coming  to  a  division.     There  was  but  one  object  professed  on 
both  sides,  and  he  was  sure  the  manner  of  attaining  that  object, 
though  it  might,  in  the  first  instance,  'strike  gentlemen  very  dif- 
ferently, would  not  ultimately  be  a  cause  of  dissension.     From 
the  tardiness  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  and  those  about  him,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
bis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  he  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  were  ready  to  do  that  justice  to  his  royal  highness  to  which 
he  is  undoubtedly  entitled.     His  royal  highness,  upon  the  gra^ 
cious  intention  conceived  by  his  Majesty,  and  communicated  to 
the  house  by  his  Majesty's  message,  with  the  advice  of  his  law 
officers,  adopted  the  resolution  of  abandoning  his  claims  to  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.     There  was  no  doubt  but  his  royal  high- 
nesses advisers,  the  one  who  had  a  seat  in  that  house  (Mr.  £rs- 
kine),  as  well  as  the  one  who  had  not  (Mr.  Adam),  had  given 
his  royal  highness  the  advice  most  consistent  with  his  dignity. 
But  it  was  not  for  the  house  to  consider  that  he  did  not  act  on 
the  authority  of  private  communications ;  he  was  bound  as  a 
member  of  parliament  not  to  do  so.     Was  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  his  royal  highness  was  indifferent  to  the  restoration 
of  his  rank  and  state,  or  to  the  restoration  to  the  same  rank  of 
that  family  which  had  shared  in  his  obscurity  ?     Let  gentlemen 
look  to  the  communication  made  by  his  royal  highness,  and  they 
would  there  find  it  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
This  was  not  information  from  private  authority.     The  house 
had  it  from  his  royal  highness  himself ;  they  had  it  on  the  face 
of  their  journals.     All  opinions  were  therefore  agreed  as  to  the 
object  that  was  to  be  attained.     His  hon.  friend,  if  the  form  of 
his  motion  produced  any  difficulty,  would,  he  was  sure,  not  hesi- 
tate to  change  it  to  the  shape  that  would  be  least  exceptionable. 
Let  it  be  said,  that  the  house  would  consider  of  it.     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  had  said, ''  his 
royal  highness  was  in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  not  to  be  en- 
tertained that  he  should  continue  one  hour  longer ;  that  he  was  in 
a  situation  in  whicbihe  could  not  have  that  interchange  of  hospita- 
lity with  the  noble  families  of  the  country  which  it  was  most  ma^ 
terial  that  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  should  keep  up ;  that 
he  could  not  promote  the  arts,  patronise  talent,  or  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  those  various  laudable  institutions  for  which 
the  present  time  was  so  remarkable.     The  house  appeared  to  feel 
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as  the  right  hoc.  gentleman  did  ;  but  now,  as  something  more 
was  required  to  accomplish  the  object,  was  the  feding  of  the 
house  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be  altered  ?  We  were 
told  that  those  things  must  be  endured  for  which  there  was  no 
remetiy  :  but  if  there  was  a  remedy,  why  should  a  great  and  ooa- 
fet>sed  evil  be  longer  endured  ?  His  attention  to  this  subject  had 
lately  led  him  to  look  over  what  h^d  been  done  in  it  in  former 
times.  He  had  found  in  the  former  debates  a  great  deal  of  a5p^ 
rity.  which  he  was  sorry  to  find  mingled  with  such  m  discuttiaB. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  nothing  of  that  kind  had  entend 
into  the  present  discussion,  with  the  exception  of  one  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Johnstone),  whose  accuracy  in  figures  had  been 
complimented  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though  that 
accuracv  had  commenced  in  miscalculation,  and  ended  in  false 
inference.  The  hon.  gentleman  declared  himself  sorry  thai  a 
compromise  had  taken  place.  He,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  it 
it,  because  much  disagreeable  consequence  might  result  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  suit,  and  the  legal  advisers  of  his  ruyal 
highness  would  give  no  advice  inconsistent  with  his  honour. 
The  hon.  gentleman  conceived  it  an  insult  to  the  public  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  balance  due  to  his  royal  highness  on  the 
arrears.  He  was  as  little  inclined  to  insult  the  public  as  the 
hon  irc-ntleman  ;  but  he  could  not  conceive  the  public  so  irri- 
table as  to  fly  into  a  raije  at  being  called  on  to  enter  into  an 
account  on  a  matter  in  which  the  lM?st  informed  jx^rsons  were  of 
opinion  there  was  a  large  balance  against  it.  He  gave  the  public 
credit  for  more  justice  and  less  irritability  than  the  hon.  gintle- 
man.  The  indelicacy  of  entering  into  such  an  account  had  al*o 
been  mentioned.  He  knew  of  no  indelicacy  in  it,  except,  imK-ed. 
in  the  set-offs  which  gentlemen  made  against  the  revenues  of  the 
diichv.  Was  the  prince  to  be  told  by  his  royal  father,  -'  It  is 
true  I  owe  you  a  large  arrear,  accumulated  during  your  minority, 
but  I  have  to  deiluct  the  exj>enses  of  your  nursing  and  educa- 
tion ;  there  is  so  much  for  your  cradle,  and  so  much  for  your 
pap,  and  so  much  for  your  lKx>ks."  The  whole  of  the  indelicacv 
was  in  this.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  shared  the  same  educatiun 
and  the  sjune  maintenance  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  l>uki' 
of  York.  They  were  both  maintained  out  of  the  queen's  pri\y 
irws  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  maintenance  that  jwr- 
ncnt  had  made  so  large  and  liberal  a  grant  for  her  Majrttv'b 
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service.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Johnstone)  said,  "  that  the 
settlement  made  in  1795  ought  not  to  be  changed,  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  continued  in  1803.'*  That 
may  be  a  good  argument,  but  it  came  rather  late.  It  ought  to 
have  been  advanced  when  the  original  grant  on  his  Majesty^s 
message  was  proposed.  The  hon.  gentleman  held  his  tongue 
then ;  and  now,  when  his  Majesty's  message  had  recommended 
the  object  to  the  house,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  stated  that  the  object  was  [so  important  and  desirable  as  to 
admit  of  no  delay,  when  the  house  assented  to  the  principle,  and 
seemed  to  feel  no  other  objection  to  the  measure  proposed  on  it, 
than  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  the  hon.  gentleman  came  out 
with  this  argument,  which  went  against  the  bill  brought  in  on 
the  resolution  of  the  house  in  every  stage.  The  hon.  gentleman 
adduced  a  curious  reason  for  not  doing  more  now  than  was  done 
in  1795.  He  said  it  was  particularly  necessary  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  keep  a  greater  state  than  in  1795,  and  have 
more  trappings  and  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  8zc.  because  there 
was  then  a  great  number  of  jacobins  in  the  country.  Thus, 
sir,  though  we  did  not  know  it  before,  and  I  am  afraid  the  doc- 
trine will  not  find  many  adherents  among  us  even  now,  the  jaco- 
bins are  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  splendour  of  the  royal 
family  ;  and  as  we  are  told  in  the  fable  of  the  two  owls  perched 
on  a  ruin,  who  said  to  each  other  when  the  tyrant  who  caused 
the  devastation  passed  by — '^  Long  live  King  Mahmoud,  for 
while  he  reigns  we  shall  have  plenty  of  ruined  villages  !^  so  our 
royal  family  should  say,  ^^  Heaven  send  us  plenty  of  jacobins, 
for  they  are  the  best  support  of  our  rank,  and  state,  and  dig- 
nity !^  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Cartwright),  and  the 
worthy  baronet  near  him  (Sir  Robert  Buxton),  said  that  the 
trappings  were  of  no  importance,  that  virtue  was  everything,  and 
they  deprecated  the  assumption  of  state  and  rank  accordingly. 
He  had  no  objection  to  this  doctrine,  if  the  system  so  early  esta- 
blished, so  invariably  maintained,  and  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  ancestors,  was  proved  to  be  foolish.  But  let  the  rule  be 
general,  let  not  the  splendour  of  one  be  curtailed,  while  that  of 
another  is  extended.  If,  as  a  great  man  in  this  country  (the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham)  had  said,  **  Every  feather  of  the  royal  bird 
aids  his  flight ;""  though  he  should  not  go  to  the  length  that 
noble  lord  did,  in   saying,  that  "  when  they  drooped,  or  were 
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shed,  the  bini  would  fall  U>  the  grouDd :"  y<^  all  «bou)d  I 
cautiously  preserved.  In  order  to  bring  this  contending  sysui 
home  tu  gentlemen's  minds,  let  it  be  applied  to  the  bouso— iHa 
be  supposed  that  the  speaker  possessed  sufficient  dignity,  a 
coraroanded  sufficient  respect  by  those  virtues  which  it  wu 
knowledgcd  he  possessed  ;  let  the  chair  be  removed,  let  the  o 
badges  be  stripped  off,  let  that  l>auble  (the  mace)  be  lakes 
away,  let  the  line  house  that  was  building  for  him.  in  which  he 
hoped  he  would  soon  entertain  tlie  members  with  his  accustomcds 
hospitality  and  splendour,  be  demolished ;  let  the  state  c 
be  laid  down,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  in  it  to  St.  James's,  M 
tended  by  a  grand  procession  of  members  in  their  private  c 
lei  him  go  on  foot  with  the  addresses,  corered  with  a  warm  a 
tout,  and  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  an  umbrella  in  c 
rain — {hud  bttrsfn  of  laughter).  Let  the  judges  be  conduc 
by  no  sheriffs,  or  sheriffs'  attendants,  to  the  asdze  towns;  let  the 
chief  justice  go  down  in  the  mail  coach,  and  the  puisne  jndgw 
content  themselves  with  the  travelling  as  outride  paasenger^- 
(a  laugh).  Let  the  lord  mayor,  instead  of  coming  to  WhI- 
minster-holl  in  the  state-barge,  accompanied  by  tlie  several  com- 
panies in  their  state-barges, — let  him  ronie  in  a  plain  wharf, 
without  any  attendants,  and  instead  of  going  back  to  feast « 
turtle  at  Guildliall,  with  the  great  officers  of  state  and  forapi 
ambassadors,  let  bim  content  himself  witli  stopping  on  his  maj 
back,  and  taking  a  beef-sieak  at  Dolly's  chop-house — (lotJ 
laughing).  It  was  not  easy  to  have  done  without  citing  iiutaocet 
in  which  the  abridgement  of  their  happiness,  which  foreigncn 
admire,  but  which,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  mn  ijtdie 
simple  and  unnecessarv  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  may  be  effected 
with  great  saving  to  the  public  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  resumption  of  his  rank ;  he  should  be  sunr  if 
he  was,  as  he  should  not  then  have  the  high  opinion  of  htni  that 
be  had.  The  house  may,  therefore,  well  go  a  step  beyond  Bum*- 
ters.  It  was  no  coosideraticHi  that  ministers  bad  done  what  they 
had,  nor  even  that  the  prince  had  abandoned  his  chums  on  the 
revenues  of  Cornwall  in  consequence.  I<et  the  house  nmke  its 
grant  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  desired,  witbuut  reftmn 
to  any  of  these  things.  The  debts  contracted  since  1795  might, 
>  was  true,  be  brought  forward  as  debts  which  the  Prince  df 
plea  ought  to  acknowledge,  but  which  he  should  be  xktt  U> 
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make  known.    There  would  be  that  difference  between  money 
voted  for  these  debts^  and  that  voted  on  former  occasions^  that  no 
person  would  claim  it — (a  laugh).     There  was  the  landgrave's 
debt  also,  unless  it  could  be  supposed  that  he,  like  those  cre- 
ditors, contrary  to  law,  would  fly  from  payment,  except  it  was 
clandestine — (a  laugh).  It  would,  surely,  have  been  much  better 
for  the  commissioners,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  come  to  par- 
liament for  an  additional  grant,  when  the  original  sum  was  found 
insufficient,  rather  than  strike  off  ten  per  cent,  indiscriminately. 
It  could  hardly  be  surprising  that  his  royal  highness  should  now 
wish  to  make  amends  for  their  inconsiderate  deduction.     He 
would  hardly  be  suspected  of  having  any  interested  view  in  sup- 
porting this  motion ;  and  certainly  he  would  not  be  suspected 
by  those  who  recollect  the  declaration  he  made  at  that  time. 
But   he  thought  it  a  weak  thing,  after  we  had  voted  away 
£250,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  an  ob- 
ject  in  which  we  failed,  we  should  not  give  £100,000  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  our  own,  an  object  which  we  could  not  fail  to 
accomplish. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  moved  the  previous  question,  upon  which  the  house  divided  ; 
for  the  previous  question  184 ;  against  it  139* 


August  4. 

DEFENCE    AMENDMENT    BILL. 

Mr.  Sheridan  ridiculed  the  hon.  gentleman's  (Mr.  Wynd- 
ham)  sarcasm  on  the  public  prints,  observing  that,  in  compliment 
to  his  friend  (Mr.  Cobbett),  he  probably  preferred  the  weekly 
to  the  diurnal  publications.  He  praised  the  readiness,  zeal,  and 
alacrity  of  the  volunteer  corps,  and  remarked,  that,  "  with  the 
exception  of  the  regulars,  there  was  not  a  corps  in  the  kingdom 
on  which  the  late  secretary  at  war  had  not  cast  some  degree  of 
odium."  He  approved  of  this  bill,  because  it  encouraged  vo- 
lunteer exertions,  and  pointed  out  the  station  in  which  every 
man  in  the  country  ought  to  place  himself.  It  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  respect  to  the  general  defence 
bill,  that  its  object  ought  to  have  been  to  march  companies  to 
the  army,  and  that  their  first  destination  was  to  be  that  of  filling 
up  the  regiments  of  the  line.  He  had  spoken  to  gentlemen  upon 
that  subject,  who  thought  that  a  nobleman,  gentleman,  trades- 
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man,  or  farmer,  all  of  wlioni  were  liable  to  the  opcrittions  uf  llu' 
act,  if  they  Jid  not  volunteer,  would  he  very  much  surprised  i-> 
find  themselves,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  month,  in  a  priTBU 
regiment,  and  liable  to  be  tied  up  to  the  halberts.  It  was  im- 
possible fur  any  man  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  volunlcer- 
and  those  who  were  drilled  on  compulsion.  Could  the  lallet  K 
compared  with  those  patriotic  volunteers  who  were  sacrificing 
their  time  in  perfecting  themselves  in  their  exercise  ?  Look  ai 
the  St.  George's  and  the  Westminster  volunteers,  who  most  Ukclv 
might  at  this  moment,  be  seen  exercising  in  the  htdl.  But 
the  hon.  gentleman  hod  said,  "  he  disliked  that  spirit  of  anF- 
tocracy  in  towns  and  villages  which  it  was  the  tendency  of  liw 
bill  to  introduce."  He  denied  that  it  would  have  any  such  effect 
The  only  effect  of  the  bill  was  that  of  allowing  persons  to  to- 
lunteer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  serve.  They  were  not 
obliged  to  wear  an  uniform.  If  in  villages  they  voluntarily  come 
forward  without  uniform,  they  were  exempted  from  the  openuioa 
of  the  general  defence  bill.  In  large  towns,  such  as  Birminghoai, 
Sheffield,  and  Nottingham,  he  should  prefer  associations  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  the  country  and  villages  those  of  the  lower. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  power  this  bill  gave  his  Majesty, 
regard  to  the  acceptance  of  volunteer  services.  We  ought 
to  stop  white  anything  waa  left  to  be  done.  We  should 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  the  must  disastrous  calamities, 
disgraceful  events,  again  occurring.  The  state  of  Ireland 
such,  that  although  every  man  must  rejoice  at  its  present 
curily,  we  ought  not  to  calculate  on  its  remaining  free  from  dii- 
turbance,  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Ireland  shotild  nol 
be  separated  from  this  country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  neci-SNtry 
that  the  whole  of  our  disposable  force  should  be  employed 
the  purpose  of  retaining  Ireland.  Upon  the  whole,  beiaw 
objections  to  the  alterations  proposed  by  this  bill ;  but,  on 
contrary,  thought  it  a  proper  extension  of  the  system  of 
lunteer  service.  (Mr.  Sheridan  delivered  his  speech  from 
treasury  bench.) 

Mr.  Uyndham  aiuKtred  Mr.  Shfridan. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  reply  tu  the  observations  that  he 

^    convert,  asked  the  hon.  gentleman  whether  it  was  a  new  atual 

for  him  tu  come  forward  and  state  his  opinion  whi-n  ihu 

was  in  danger  ?     Did  he  call  out,  hke  the  huu.  gentlviuaii, 


iwer. 
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Store  me  and  my  friends  to  power,  or  the  country  cannot  be 
saved  ?^'     Was  it  new  to  him  to  be  an  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
the  country?     The  hon.  gentleman  had  accused  him  of  firing 
his  musket  too  soon  ;  he  had,  however,  returned  the  fire.     He 
ought  to  apologise  to  his  Majesty^s  ministers  for  the  danger  into 
which  he  had  brought  them;  but  though  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  fired  his  musket,  he  had  forgot  to  put  ball  in  it.      The 
hon.  gentleman  commanded  a  fine  piece  of  artillery,^ which  was 
formidable  whenever  he  had  recourse  to  it ;  but  he  was  so  fond 
of  squibs  and  crackers,  that  he  seldom  did  any  execution.     It 
was  not  long  since  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  there  was 
no  spirit  in  the  country,  and  that  the  journals  lagged  in  rousing 
its  energies.     Would  he  have  had  these  bills  brought  in  at  that 
time?     He  had  said  ^^  the  people  of  England  were  a  degraded, 
base,  and  lost  people.'^    Was  that  the  time  for  bringing  forward 
such  a  measure  ?     No,  it  was  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
effect,  by  having  been  brought  forward  after  the  spirit  of  the 
people  had  been  excited.     With  regard  to  that  clattering  and 
race-course  bustle  the  hon.  gentleman  had  described,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  noise  of  the  machinery  of  the  bill,  but  it  was 
with  regret  he  had  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  speak  of  it  with 
disgust  and  rebuke.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  called  the  pla- 
cards of  the  enemy  ^*  paper  bullets,^  and  had  said,  *^  what  a  time 
for  Buonaparte  to  come  !^^  It  was  to  be  hoped- he  would  not  come 
the  sooner  in  consequence  of  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
but  if  he  did,  he  would  find  that  the  measures  adopted  by  mi- 
nisters had  already  produced  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
volunteers.     The  hon.  gentleman  regretted  the  measure  had  not 
been  brought  forward  sooner,  but  he  could  have  no  substantial 
reason  for  his  regret,  except  that  he  would  have  had  three  times 
as  many  opportunities  of  abusing  ministers.     His  system  had 
been  a  system  of  discouragement,  which,  if  it  had  been  followed, 
would  have  led  the  country  to  despair,  and  prostrate  itself  at  the 
feet  of  its  enemy.     He  had  said  that  there  was  no  salvation  for 
the  country,  except  by  a  particular  individual  being  minister ; 
that  the  country  had  nothing  to  fight  for  ;  that,  after  the  dis- 
graceful treaty  of  Amiens,  the  country  had  received,  on  the  part 
of  honour,  kicks  innumerable ;  that  it  had  nothing  like  glory  or 
honour  for  which  to  contend*     This  was  one  of  his  modes  of 
discouragement.    The  next  was  to  lay  down  by  most  laborious 
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demonstration,  that  do  irregular  force  could  contend  «iib  t 
regular.  Tliat  with  such  a  force  as  we  had,  it  was  iniposdble  H 
resist  such  a  force  as  the  enemy  could  bring  against  us.  The  u 
was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  country  till  the  present 
ministers  were  out — that  they  were  an  incubuK,  a  night-mare — 
and  that  the  more  that  was  given  them,  the  worse  they  wwe. 
He  then  referred  to  what  he  described  as  the  hon.  gentlemin't 
silly  panegyric  upon  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the  erection  of  a  statue 
of  gold  to  his  honour.  (Here  Mr.  Wyndham  said  something  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice.)  Mr.  Sheridan  continued.  Tlie  hon.  geo- 
tlem&D,  he  said,  seemed  to  mutter  at  this ;  nay,  he  groaned  :  ht 
was  glad  to  hear  him  groan.  However,  he  hoped  be  would  ga 
on  with  his  statue  of  gold,  and  make  a  colossal  statue ;  bnt  he 
advised  him  not  to  solicit  subscriptions  at  the  Royal  K\changv; 
it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  very  successful  there ;  for,  h> 
believed,  in  one  of  that  gentleman's  papers,  he  had  observed,  that 
the  stocks  could  not  exist  if  the  monarchy  existed.  It  was  not 
very  probable  that  the  writer  of  such  a  sentiment  would  be 
popular  in  that  wealthy  city  where,  only,  any  subscriptiooB 
be  raised  with  effect. 


'<:^ 


Arecn  10. 

VOLrSTEEBS. 

Ms.  Sheridam  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  idatiTeM 
the  volunteers.  He  began  by  reminding  the  house  tint,  yhw 
he  first  gave  notice  of  the  niotion,  he  had  stated  his  canricDn 
that  it  was  of  a  nature  which  could  give  rise  to  no  oppositian.  la 
now  rising  to  bring  it  forward,  he  was  not  lesa  songuioe  that  H 
would  be  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  of  a  nature  which  be 
flattered  himself  would  meet  the  spprobatioa  of  everv  man  in  tbc 
house,  howG^'er  different  his  opinions  on  general  subjects  iJ  n» 
Itcy. — (At  this  time  Mr.  Wyndham  and  some  o(  hii  fricodt  en- 
tered the  bouse.)  The  hon.  member,  with  peculiar  good  buoKRir, 
alluded  to  tlie  circumstance ;  and,  however  difficult  he  tbougfcl 
the  Usk,  he  was  not  without  hope  that  e%*en  these  boo. 
would  give  their  assent  to  the  motion.  He  trusted  that, ' 
xeal  of  opjiositioa  bad  been  manifested  on  other  "'•'iftffl 
might,  at  least,  be  one  cordial  day  before  their  oepant 
lis/  Ju  which  cvcrf  cuu^ideradfiu  w«s  lost  !>i^  of  but 
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to  the  cause  of  our  common  country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  by  some  persons,  that  the  motion  which  he  was  now 
about  to  submit  to  the  house  would  have  cofne  with  more  pro- 
priety from  one  in  an  ostensible  situation — ^from  a  member  of  his 
M ajesty'^s  executive  government.  In  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
tion, he  certainly  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  what  more  strictly 
was  the  duty  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  but  he  could  not  but 
think  that  motion,  such  as  he  had  to  propose,  was  one  which 
came  with  peculiar  propriety  from  an  individual  who  appeared 
in  that  house  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  It  might 
not  possess  equal  authority,  but  he  was  sure  it  would  not  be  in- 
ferior in  honesty  and  sincerity.  In  the  few  words  which  he  had 
to  offer,  before  he  submitted  the  motion  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house,  he  should  carefully  abstain  from  every  topic  on  which 
a  diversity  of  opinion  might  arise,  conscious  as  he  was  that  some 
gentlemen  (looking  to  the  bench  -on  which  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
his  friends  were  seated)  were  never  backward  in  availing  them- 
selves of  opportunities  for  starting  grounds  of  opposition.  Before 
he  proceeded  further,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  his  motion  was  intended  to  include  every  description  of  in- 
dividuals whose  services  were  voluntarily  offered  at  this  difficult 
and  trying  crisis.  It  would  include  volunteer  corps,  corps  of 
yeomanry,  and  corps  which  were  raised  by  patriotic  gentlemen, 
and  accepted  by  government.  He  thought  it  necessary  thus  far 
to  explain  the  object  of  his  motion,  to  prevent  any  misconstruc- 
tion or  misapprehension,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  pro- 
ceed. There  were  one  or  two  points  on  which,  before  he  handed 
the  motion  to  the  chair,  he  wished  to  say  a  very  few  words.  At 
present  there  existed  some  degree  of  doubt  respecting  the  proper 
construction  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  for  the  general  defence  of 
the  country ;  and  also  of  the  bill  by  which  some  ambiguities  were 
meant  to  be  removed.  It  was  not  sufficiently  understood  how  far 
a  voluntary  offer  to  enter  into  a  corps,  previously  accepted  by  his 
Majesty,  would  exempt  the  individuals  making  this  offer  from 
the  compulsory  operations  of  the  bills  to  which  he  had  just  now 
referred.  He  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter 
from  a  noble  secretary  of  state  (Lord  Hobart),  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  noble  lord  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  put  a 
false  construction  on  the  act.  After  such  an  authority  as  this  had 
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been  published,  it  wxs  essentisl  that  the  pubb'c  at  large  sbould 
bave  a  thorougb  conception  of  the  meaning  of  th«  IcgtsUlurt. 
He  staled,  from  cocnmunications  on  which  he  could  place  the 
greatest  reliance,  that  in  Hampshire  particularly,  the  groiteft 
embarrassiiient  prevailed.  IF  the  interpretation  of  the  noble  Ion! 
vts  to  be  considered  as  dedsive,  then  a  power  would  be  left  to 
the  oooBtables  of  tbe  different  districts  to  call  on  individual*  to 
comply  with  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  act,  after  thej  hul 
entered  into  a  Toluntary  corps,  whose  services  bad  beeu  r^uIarW 
accepted  bf  hb  ilajesty's  ministers.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  clear  than  this,  that  such  was  not  the  view  of  tbe  Wgi*- 
lature.  It  was  the  clear  spirit  of  the  act,  and  he  was  anxious 
■hat  it  should  be  unequiTocally  understood,  thai  when  any  hidt* 
vidual  entered  into  a  corps  of  the  nature  which  be  had  deKribedt 
be  was  henct?farth  freed  from  the  operation  of  all  the  compuUor^ 
clauses  of  the  act.  The  next  pmnt  on  which  he  wished  to  make 
a  few  obserratkns,  was  tbe  mode  in  which  many  volunteer  tsw- 
ciatkin«  cinducted  their  clothing.  He  was  well  aware — and  it 
could  not  have  escaped  the  iKrtice  of  many  other  gentlemen — that 
many  thousand  individuals,  whose  loyalty  was  undoubted,  whose 
ardour  to  come  forward  in  the  ncred  cause  in  which  we  are  Kxr 
engaged  is  indisputable,  were  prevented  from  entering  into  voliio- 
teer  aasodatiotis,  from  tbe  heavy  expense  to  which  a  gaudy, 
fashionable  dress,  calculated  merely  to  gratify  tbe  Rilly  vanity  of 
some  persons  who  were  too  <^iilent  to  feel  tlie  pressure,  would 
e\|xi9e  them.  Tbc}-  had  every  wish  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of 
ibeir  feUow^countrrmeD,  to  defence  of  their  sovereign  and  ibttr 
country,  but  ibcy  could  Dot,  without  tbe  greatest  inoonvefumot 
to  their  ftmilies.  incur  tbe  expense  which  such  dressn  iwomm- 
rily  itKurrvd.  If  tbe  clothing  were  DKire  cheap,  he  wu  sure 
that  thousands  whom  no  coosidnatim  but  that  which  ha  had 
mtrntiuoed  now  deterred,  would  ttock  to  the  standard  of  loyalty- 
He  ct>«ild  but  think  that  gentleoen  in  afliteni  circumstances,  and 
who  had  no  reason  to  think  of  the  ecpeoae  in  the  clioioc  of  a 
drefts.  would  do  thcmsdve  infinite  honour  by  appearing  in  tbe 
{daiitest  dress  posahle.  No  man  was  surely,  at  a  period  like 
this,  when  tbe  grtalcst  virtues  wenr  callMl  forth,  to  pride  bin*- 
»etf  in  tltc  ranks  of  a  volontveff  asaociatiuo  oa  the  richocM  and 
nwtlirtcss  of  his  divs*.  We  were  not  to  turn  our  attention  to  rs- 
lerrul  dccuration>,  but  to  pUcc  our  coaSdenee  in  the  heart  wlddi 
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they  covered.  It  was  not  idle  pomp  or  tawdry  magnificence 
which  was  to  entitle  members  of  a  volunteer  association  to  the 
confidence  of  their  country.  In  this  great  and  trying  crisis,  we 
were  to  look  for  salvation  to  fortitude,  to  heroism,  to  contempt  of 
death. — (This  part  of  the  speech  was  loudly  applauded  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.) — Passing  from  this  point,  the  hon.  gentleman 
next  adverted  to  another  subject,  on  which  he  insisted  with  a  good 
deal  of  energy.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try was  now  roused,  but  he  wished  that  this  spirit  should  mani- 
fest itself  by  unequivocal  signs.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  a  mili- 
tary disposition  pervaded  the  land,  and  he  wished  that  the  efiect 
of  this  military  disposition  might  be  visible  in  the  general  military 
appearance  in  the  country.  In  Ireland,  when  the  system  of  volun- 
teers, carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  left  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  regular  troops  disposable  for  foreign  service,  every  man  in 
every  part  of  the  country  was  to  be  seen  in  his  uniform.  When 
he  said  this,  he  believed  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  some  gentle- 
men who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  and  the  impression  which  it 
produced.  At  that  period,  every  man  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  appropriate  association.  It 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  regular  in  him  to  allude  to  the  gallery  of 
that  house ;  but,  he  might  just  say,  that  the  gallery  exhibited  an 
equal  military  appearance.  The  public  officers  of  state  imitated 
the  example,  and  even  the  grave  judges  on  the  bench  were  un- 
willing to  call  a  counsel,  unless  under  his  professional  gown  he 
exhibited  a  uniform.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  practice  now  would  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  in  keeping  alive  that  ardour  which,  fortunately  for 
the  country,  had  now  began  to  kindle  in  every  loyal  heart.  Even 
if  it  had  no  other  effect  but  to  point  out  those  who  were  luke- 
warm and  disaffected  at  this  moment,  when  the  loyalty  of  all  was 
put  to  the  test,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  productive  of  infinite 
advantage.  As  to  the  space  where  volunteer  associations  were  to 
be  trained,  he  begged  leave  to  offer  a  very  few  words.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  places  allotted  for  this  purpose  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  as  secluded  as  possible.  Till  a  certain  de- 
gree of  progress  was  made  in  discipline,  it  was,  in  every  point  of 
view,  desirable  to  be  separated  from  the  observation  of  a  promis- 
cuous multitude.  He  needed  not  to  remind  the  house  that  there 
were  many  individuals  to  whom,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
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stare  of  a  vulgar  multitude  would  produce  the  most  UDpleasoat 
sensations.  Tliere  were  men  who  would  much  more  cheerfully 
expose  themselves  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  than  encounter  ibe 
derision  of  motley  spectators.  He  was  at  all  times  happy  to 
hear  of  any  facilities  being  given  for  this  separate  exercise.  Ub 
mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  his  Urace  the  Duke  of  Pcn-tlitnd^ 
that  he  had  given  up  the  space  before  his  house  for  the  use  of  a 
volunteer  association.  There  was  another  place,  called,  ba 
believed,  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  hired  for  a  similar  purpoM 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  unattended  with 
the  advantages  of  privacy.  He  was  informed  that  the  ownm 
of  this  place,  after  exacting  this  inordinate  price,  were  in  the 
habit  of  admitting  boys  and  other  idle  spectators,  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  each.  He  felt  indignant  at  snch  unjust  and  exorbitmit 
extortion,  and  he  did  not  think  that  government  would  be  step, 
ping  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  just  authority,  if  they  insivted 
on  the  proprietors  of  such  grounds  giving  them  up  for  the  use  </ 
volunteer  associations  on  receiving  a  fair  and  reasonable  compco* 
sation.  These  were  the  general  points  to  which  he  wished  Iff 
call  the  attention  of  the  house.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  Itegged' 
leave  to  advert  to  some  other  considerations  connected,  though' 
not  in  so  intimate  a  manner,  with  (he  subject  immediately  before 
the  house.  No  man  had  seen  with  greater  pleasure  than  he  hai^ 
the  noble,  patriotic,  generous  donations  of  which  the  geDllema 
at  Jjloyd's  Coflee-house  had  set  so  illustrious  an  example  in  I 
city.  He  confessed  that,  liberal  as  the  subscription  already  wi 
it  was  with  surprise  that  ho  still  observeti  the  absence  of  sever 
classes  of  the  community  which  he  expected  to  have  seen  the ! 
on  the  list.  He  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  harsh  re^>ectiti| 
the  noble  and  honourable  {lersons  uf  whom  those  classes  « 
c4)niposed.  Though  they  had  not  yet  come  forward  with  I 
contributions,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  be  deficiea 
in  devotion  to  their  country  at  this  trying  moment :  and  I 
though  they  liad  not  taken  the  lead,  they  would  not  show  th( 
selves  deficient  in  generosity  in  so  sacred  a  cause.  When  hu  looked 
at  tile  amount  of  the  fund  at  this  moment,  and  when  he  const 
how  much  greater  it  might  eventually  become  by  the  eontributi 
tions  of  those  classes  to  which  he  had  referred,  much  as  I 
admired  the  object  to  which  it  was  originally  appropriated,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  might  admit  of  a  more  cxtrndc4 
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application.  Though  originally  designed  solely  for  the  humane 
and  generous  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  the  wives,  to  the 
orphans,  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  perished  while  fighting 
their  country's  battles,  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  so  large  a  fund, 
instead  of  remaining  now  unapplied,  might,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  employed  in  contributing  to  a  direct  service  of  the  country. 
Rewards  might  be  offered  to  those  who  were  now  willing  to 
volunteer  the  performance  of  important  national  services,  and 
who  might  be  deterred  merely  by  the  consideration  that,  in 
their  absence,  their  families  would  remain  without  a  provision. 
He  did  not  mean  to  press  this  subject  further  at  present,  but 
thought  it  his  duty  to  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration 
of  those  to  whom  was  committed  the  management  and  appro- 
priation of  the  fund.  He  would,  he  hoped,  be  forgiven,  if  he 
alluded  to  another  source  of  assistance,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  had  been  so  liberally  experienced  during  the  last  war. 
He  meant  to  allude  to  the  patriotic  contributions  of  bur  fair 
countrywomen.  In  such  a  contest  as  this  in  which  we  were  now 
engaged,  involving  the  preservation  of  all  the  charities  and  all 
the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  he  could  not  allow  himself  to 
believe,  that  they  would  be  backward  in  the  display  of  their 
patriotism.  To  their  other  charms  he  was  confident  they  would 
add  the  charm  of  love  to  their  country  and  their  homes.  The 
hon.  gentleman  having  gone  through  these  topics,  proceeded  to 
advert  to  the  description  of  the  force,  to  the  individuals  com. 
posing  which  his  vote  of  thanks  would  be  addressed.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  had  no  sort  of  desire  to  enter  into  any  military 
details.  He  was  no  military  man,  and  professed  no  power  to  give 
the  house  information  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  many  dis- 
cussions which  had  lately  taken  place,  it  had,  however,  frequently 
occurred  to  him,  that  many  of  these  details  might  have  been 
very  well  spared,  whether  proceeding  from  military  or  unmilitary 
members  of  the  house.  He  must,  in  the  face  of  authorities  de- 
servedly high  in  a  military  point  of  view,  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  as  a  constitutional  member  of  parliament,  he  thought  the 
force  which  was  now  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  one 
in  which  he  felt  himself  fully  warranted  in  placing  the  amplest 
confidence.  Military  men  were  too  apt  to  view  every  object 
with  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a  military  eye ;  but  with  all 
their  minuteness  of  obs^^rvation  they  were  very  apt  to  overlook 
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one  Utile  fortress,  which  be  should  never  cease  to  think  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  that  was  the  fortress  of  the  constitutioD. 
If  he  were  asked,  whether  he  did  not  think  100,000  regular 
troops  a  more  effectual  body  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
than  an  equal  number  of  militia,  volunteers,  and  yeomanry,  he 
certainly  could  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  his  answer.    Ud- 
doubcedly,  for  every  military  purpose,  such  a  regular  force  was 
superior.     He  would  maintain,  however,  that  in  addition  to  a 
reijrular  army  of  a  certain  magnitude,  a  force,  consisting  of  mi- 
litia, volunteers  and  yeomanry,  was  a  force  more  suited  to  the 
hobic^.  CO  the  circumstances,  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  this 
couDCry.     la  saying  this  he  did  not  speak  of  an  army  for  the 
pcrpoiie  ct  carrying  on  a  continental  war,  but  a  force  such  as  it 
b^covcd  u*  :o  keep  up  when  the  necessity  of  cultivating  military 
kabi:5  wus  more  imperiously  imposed  on  us  by  the  ambition  and 
the  s-ili^:y  ct  a  foreign  enemy,  whom  nothing  could  satisfy 
sJk't:  o/  c*ir  descructioci.     He  liked  the  force  the  better,  because 
::  vjis  cf  a  civerkdcU  character.     In  the  first  instance,  the  pre- 
ft«r.cr  »*s  :o  be  givcn  to  the  regular  troops ;  the  militia,  the 
T^'.^-ti^T  cvrrps.  arni  the  yomonry,  succeeded  in  their  claims  to 
*'.  :>::.■.:: .  ■•.- .     T  r.  c  re  w  3  >  :z  5  -  oh  a  force  a  connection  which  must 
<^:r  .-.  .In*;  ::  :':Tr.-.:ii': '.r  :o  a  foreiirn  enemv.     There  was  in  its 
v\'.-;v.> ::>.■'.■  3  :ac:.::v  ::r  >c;\Lra::v>n.  which*  in  a  constitutional 
'**,'.  r. :  >  ."•  -  •  - .  i  .i .  -  s  V  *  rec^r^  "b^:  :  h  >ai i  ^f action .    G  reat  standing 
:«<  >■.  --<:^ir  .iis::;  ".■:.i-i  izi  powenul.  were  not  to  be  inipli- 
.  :-,>'i\v     Kt   iv.'iT^t   TzZzT  :o  numerou?  examples  in  proof 
:    -  V..V.:..'.-..     A  7.-.:^:  >:r:K:r.c  i"''>'ance  occurred  in  the  am)  v 
y- <.-.•,       Nt'ir«i?   th-Tt  ^13  amiy  belter  disciplined,  inon* 
5.riv:'.^  r.'.ri   JiTx^ium  on  the  throne;  but  that 
;*.-;>;".:..:i\.,  iLi.i  on  which  every  reliance  was  placeii* 
:  ■      ,  .v.-x.   .:'  A   :\w  >j.^^r>  s  jeered  the  monarchy  to  be  over- 
\  •  \  ••  -.  :,  /.  :".  r»>./..-:).»r;  :o  iri^mph.    In  making  this  allusion, 
', .  ^- A^  .   .    :. '    .>:  ".:*.  :Si  ■•^orid  from  his  intention  to  impeach  ilio 
:,A  f.  .V  ,,.  ..,.:   .\-^..\u:  i.rr..v.     C»n  the  contrary,  he  l)elieved  thai 
•,\^  :\\.*   .  :'  ;■.;■■   v;rt   tii-r  s.r.i.ria;tJ  with  iruer  or  more  aft'ei.'- 
\  \ V  ;, . ,  ;. : ,  .^. :  . ,-  »■  :  :.-  :hi  :r  s.  \  i  ri  ic^.  Ue  admired,  however,  tin* 
j  ..  ^,'.  :  »',^  v;  ;,.:\i.-  .,:  .1..:  v..:.::a:\  force,  as  being  exempt  eil  from 
>;•,     .  »\v  »i-  .i,;v  .>  f.."»»^.  :.*";•  ;x..>  ^  i.ic  h  attached  to  a  certain  dc** 
»::\s   I.-  ....   >.;,.^.-.  . ;;.  ,\....>.\i.  jxTi^ancni  armies.     By  such  a 
i*iH-.> 4. i.i »)»«■.■,,  ;;:i   >4.\-..i.::    iiiui.  viiuiincv  of  the  whole  was  ivii- 
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firmed  and  consolidated.  He  liked  the  present  attitude  of  the 
country,  whether  we  looked  forward  to  the  continuance  of  war, 
or  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  On  the  subject  of  peace  he  should 
just  say  one  word.  He  should  be  the  ready  advocate  of  peace, 
if  it  could  be  obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  the  national  ho- 
nour and  safety.  This,  however,  he  would  distinctly  say,  and 
he  was  sure  that  he  spoke  the  language  of  his  Majesty ^s  ministers 
when  he  made  the  declaration,  that  no  peace  could  be  formed, 
no  negotiation  could  be  listened  to,  no  offer  for  negotiation  could 
be  accepted,  while  there  was  a  hostile  army  in  any  part  of  the 
united  empire.  If  he  had  supposed  it  possible  for  ministers  to 
have  entertained  contrary  sentiments,  he  should  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  have  brought  forward  a  distinct  proposition,  that  the  mi- 
nister who  should  listen  to  so  disgraceful  a  proposition  would 
deserve  to  be  impeached,  and  to  lose  his  head  as  the  punishment  / 
of  his  infamy.  He  stated  it  distinctly,  therefore,  as  what  he  con- 
ceived was  the  unalterable  resolution  of  ministers,  that  no  pro- 
posal for  peace  should  be  entertained,  while  a  single  French  sol- 
dier had  a  footing  on  British  ground. — (This  sentiment  was  uni-  | 
versally  applauded.)  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  this  patriotic 
effusion,  went  on  to  recommend  unanimity  on  this  interesting  oc- 
casion. He  did  not  call  on  gentlemen  to  give  up  their  opinions. 
He  did  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  dictate  to  them  the  course  of 
political  conduct  which  they  were  to  pursue.  Within  the  walls 
of  that  bouse  every  man  had  a  fair  right  fully  and  unequivocally 
to  declare  his  opinion  on  public  affairs.  He  might  be  permitted,  . 
however,  to  entreat  of  gentlemen  that,  as  the  period  of  their  sepa- 
ration was  now  at  hand,  they  would  not  utter  such  sentiments 
out  of  doors ;  that  they  would  not  resort  to  any  measures  which 
could  damp  the  increasing  ardour  and  energy  of  the  country ; 
that  they  would  not  lend  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  senti- 
ments which,  coming  from  unauthorised  sources,  had  never  been 
received  with  any  portion  of  favour.  All  that  he  asked  of  them 
was,  to  suspend  their  political  animosities  for  a  moment ;  not  to 
represent  the  servants  of  the  crown  as  weak  and  inefficient,  at  a 
moment  when  confidence  in  their  exertions  was  so  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country  ;  not  to  waste  that  time  and  those 
talents  in  party  spirit  and  intrigue,  which  might  be  so  much 
more  worthily  employed  in  performing  the  sublime  and  animated 
duties  of  patriotism.     This  was  a  moment  which  called  on  every 
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honest  man  to  unite  heart  and  hand  in  support  of  all  that  is 
to  us  as  a  great  and  free  people,  against  the  grealest  danger 
which  we  were  ever  threatened.  It  ms  not,  surely,  aisking 
much  of  hoD.  gentlemen  to  ask  them,  during  the  short 
parliament,  to  suspend  alt  pleasures,  to  relinquish  aH  pursuits 
secondary  importance,  and  to  think  only  of  the  great  cause  w| 
interested  all  minds  and  attracted  all  heauia.  Surely  their  part; 
spirit  nas  not  so  violent,  their  bosdiitv  to  ministers  was  not  m 
virulent  as  at  all  to  come  in  compelitioa  with  the  great  object  of 
saving  the  country,  which  ihey  uniformly  declared  was  the  fint 
object  of  their  regard.  In  that  short  inteml,  properly  em[Joyei], 
much  important  service  might  be  rendered  to  the  countrv.  Much 
might  be  done  in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  that  spirit  of  pv 
Inotism  which  now,  fortunately,  pervaded  every  pan  of  the  ent- 
pire.  L«t  but  this  small  sacrifice  be  made  to  palriottsm,  and, 
whoi  they  ooce  more  assembled  in  that  bouse,  they  might  agstn 
resume  their  bvouiite  purRiiis,  under  the  pleasing  consdousncM 
that  they  had  contributed  their  efforts  to  the  geocral  safety, 
the  patriotism  c^  the  people  at  large  had  at  length 
against  eoeniies  however  malignant,  and  danger*  howcTcr 
dable.  Tlie  boo.  gentleman,  in  caoclusiuo,  declined  occupyii 
the  time  of  the  house  by  any  argumenib  in  support  of  his 
The  leal,  the  fonitude,  the  promptitude,  with  which  the  voli 
teer  aasociatioas  had  obeyed  the  call  of  thetr  country-  m  the  boor 
of  her  dai^er,  ooald  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  He  would 
not  expatiate  on  their  conduct ^he  would  leave  it  without  com- 
moit  to  the  honest  unbiassed  feelings  of  the  boose.  He  Uwo 
moved — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  the  Toluatcer  and 
yeomanry-  corps,  for  the  sml  and  promptitude  with  which  they 
associated  for  tike  defence  of  the  country,  in  this  importaDl  ad 
dai^Tous  crisis." 

He  also  moved — 

"  That  a  return  of  the  mluoteer  corps  be  laid  bt^fore 
house,  in  order  that  ther  nay  be  handed  down  to  postrrtty, 
tviog  mtered  oa  the  journals.* 

(;«^>tW  titarfar  M-w*rf  tlw  mmtitm.     J  ri>*««r  tarn 

Mr-  SJ)rridan  nne  to  reply,  and  spoke  in  nearly  the 
terms:— By  th«*  ooun<sy  of  this  house,  any  member'  who  brhwi 
fcrward  a  motion  t»  allowed  the  right  of  rvplying  to  aoy  afgD> 
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ments  which  may  be  offered  against  it ;  but  of  this  right  I  should 
not  on  this  occasion  avail  myself,  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  direct 
personal  allusions  which  have  been  made  to  me  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  I  confess  that  I  feel  grekt  surprise,  that  the  appeal 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  to  the  house,  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  gallant  men  who  have  stood  forward  so  gallantly 
in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  should  have  provoked  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  or  produced  a  discussion  of  such  length — now  not 
less  than  five  or  six  hours.  This  hesitation  was  not  less  sur- 
prising than  impolitic  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Wyndham)  did  not  by  any  means  surprise  me.  That 
the  man  who  required  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  putting  down  rebellion  in  Ireland,  should  waste  five 
or  six  hours  in  investigating  the  policy  of  declaring  our  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  loyalty  and  exertions  of  those  who  stood 
forward  to  protect  their  country  in  the  time*  of  peril,  was  per- 
fectly consistent ;  that  he  should  have  been  seconded,  however, 
by  the  gallant  ofRcer  behind  him,  was  rather  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment. But  before  I  proceed  to  remark  on  the  observations  of 
both  those  gentlemen,  I  must  take  notice  of  the  appeal  which 
has  been  made  to  me  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  namely,  whether,, 
before  I  consented  to  give  my  support  to  ministers,  I  had  ob- 
tained satisfaction  from  them  upon  two  points,  and  made  those 
the  conditions  of  my  support;  first,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  council  of  war  which  I  supported  the  other  night,  upon  the 
motion  of  another  hon.  friend  of  mine.  With  regard  to  this 
measure  I  confess  that  though,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  strongly  advised  its  adoption  ;  I  have,  in  consequence 
of  information  I  received  from  the  very  highest  authority,  had 
my  objection  very  materially  shaken,  if  not  altogether  removed : 
for  from  this  authority  I  have  heard  such  arguments  as  com- 
pletely satisfied  my  mind  that  the  establishment  of  this  commission 
would  not  only  be  attended  with  disadvantage,  but  be  seriously 
injurious ;  I  therefore  am  ready  very  fully  and  frankly  to  declare 
that  the  sentiments  I  held  upon  this  subject  were  erroneous. 

The  other  point  to  which  my  hon.  friend  referred,  but  not 
quite  in  the  friendly  tone  in  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  himself  to  me,  was  with  respect  to  the  offer  of  service 
from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That,  however, 
is  a  subject  of  delicacy  into  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  not 
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enter,  I  beb'eTC  there  is  no  man  who  knows  me  will  doubt,  fn 
an  instant,  the  respect,  attachment,  and  veneralioD  I  entertain 
the  virtues  and  public  spirit  of  that  illustrious  persmftge ;  but 
I  am  not  to  be  tutored  or  schooled  by  anr  man  ss  to  tlie  may  in 
which  I  should  manifest  my  feelings  and  discharge  my  dutv  to- 
wards his  royal  highness.  I  am  not  to  be  told,  tlwt  unless  tb» 
offer,  which  has  done  him  the  highest  honour,  shall  he  treated 
a  manner  salisfactorj-  to  my  hon.  friend  and  me,  I  shall  dedi 
to  support  his  Majesty's  government  on  this  trying  t 
my  respect  and  regard  for  his  royal  highness  as  a  prince,  and 
a  man,  I  should  think  my  hon.  friend  himself  fully  aware. 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  parade  or  profession  of  dit 
zealous  uishes  for  his  interest  or  character.  It  is  justly  due  Is 
that  character,  to  state  that  which  must  constitute  its  htghed 
praise,  that  lie  has  offered,  in  the  noblest  immner,  to  stand  for- 
ward for  tbe  nation's  defence ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
that  offer  was  not  less  graciously  received  by  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  made,  than  it  is  felt  with  gratitude  by  the  couMiy 
at  large.  1  am,  however,  confident,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  that  offer,  his  royal  highness  would  Dot  be 
friendly  to  any  observations  calculated  to  exdtc  public  discoo* 
tent,  or  to  disturb  public  unanimity;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  his  digni&cd 
friend.  Lord  Moira,  his  royal  highness  would  rather  enter  at  a 
private  in  the  ranks  of  bis  armed  countrymen,  than  countenance 
any  discussion  which  could  tend  to  divide  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  officeVt  upon 
the  manner  in  which  military  lectures  are  received  in  this  bouge. 
I  must  set  the  hon.  gentleman  right,  if  be  alluded  to  mc.  I  b^ 
him  to  understand,  that  I  never  did  say  that  this  bouse  w«3 
a  proper  place  for  military  men  to  stale  their  opinioRt ;  bill 
did  say  this,  that  as  a  member  of  parliament  I  would  not  abi^i 
don  my  opinion  in  compliment  to  tbe  assertions  of  militaij 
authority,  for  which,  generally  speaking,  I  profcns  not  b>  enter- 
tain a  very  profound  respect,  at  least,  so  far  as  it  is  displayed  » 
this  house ;  and  indeed  it  woidd  be  rather  snrpri^ng  if,  fnm 
the  manner  pursued,  such  authority  should  be  much  respected. 
I  can  collect  no  information  from  it.  One  officer  rises  and  Uy> 
down  a  ccrinin  plan  ;  another  proposes  one  of  quite  a  diflercM 
Wture,  but  neither  follows  up  his  ideas.     There  is  «  lund  of 
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confusion  and  irregularity  in  their  movements.     They  do  not 
march  close  upon  each  other  with  the  lock  step,  but  they  run 
about,  and  scramble  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible, 
of  very  little  use,  and  not  at  all  tending  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
or  to  enlighten  the  house.     The  hon.  officer  to  whom  1  refer 
tells,  to  be  sure,  some  military  anecdotes,  with  which  any  man 
that    has  read  some  very  well-known  books,  cannot  be  unac- 
quainted ;  and  another  hon.  officer  at  times  entertains  us  in  the 
same  way.     But  of  what  value  to  the  house  is  the  repetition  of 
those  matters  of  fact  ?     If  these  gallant  officers  can  tell  us  no- 
thing more  than  what  can  be  seen  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  or  Vaughan ;  or  how  such  a  division  moved  at 
Malplaquet  or  Blenheim,  they  can  render  very  little  service  to 
the  country.     Indeed,  for  the  credit  of  these  officers  themselves, 
I  deprecate  such  discussions,  and  would  advise  them  to  abstain 
from  such  statements.     But,  as  to  the  motion  before  the  house, 
the  hon.  colonel  asks,  why  thank  the  volunteers  for  merely  doing 
their  duty  ?     His  new  acquaintance  and  right  hon.  friend  below 
him  ought,  however,  to  be  the  last  to  oppose  a  motion  of  thanks 
to  them  for  doing  their  duty ;  he  who  has  been  so  long  and  so 
loudly  lamenting  the  base  spirit  which,  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, existed  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  character  of  the  present  ministers.     If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  really  wish  to  remove  that  lowness  of  mind 
which  he  so  often  deplored,  his  language  this  night  was  strange 
indeed ;  but  if  he  regretted  to  find  his  opinion  mistaken,  it  is  of 
course  quite  consistent  to  resist  the  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  the  band  of  patriots  who  have  broken  through  that  slumber  of 
apathy,  and  shook  off  that  shade  of  despondency  which  he  has 
so  frequently  pictured  to  the  house,  but  which,  in  reality,  never 
existed.  The  hon.  colonel  has  described  the  motives  which  ought 
to  actuate  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  up  arms  at  present, 
and  he  contends  that  their  having  obeyed  those  motives,  namely, 
the  defence  of  their  own  families,  and  the  call  of  public  duty 
does  not  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  parliament.     I  regret 
that  the  hon.  colonel  has,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  en- 
tered into  any  contrast  between  the  volunteers  and  any  other  de- 
scription of  the  public  force.     Such  comparisons  are  invidious  at 
any  time,  and  particularly  imprudent  at  present ;  I  can  see  no 
good  purpose  it  can  answer.     Although  the  wisdom  of  the  hon. 
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coloiid*s  rigbt  boo.  fiieod  (Mr.  W.)  has  gwren  die  tsnctiaB  of 
Ids  withority  to  the  pncdoe,  I  did  flatter  myadf  dut,  m  As 
obaerratioiis  with  which  I  prefaoed  this  modoiiy  I  had  ■^'■^■^■^ 
fitom  every  topic  that  was  likdy  to  provoke  debate  or  diMfmina, 
and  that  was  my  wish.  I  decUned  to  say  one  woid  as  to  die 
conduct  of  ministers,  because  I  knew,  from  the  experienee  of  a 
Ibrmer  erening*  that  anything  firom  me^  in  rtwnmfndatinn  of 
ministers,  wouU  be  a  pretext  to  the  right  boo.  gntleman  to  M 
foul  of  them.  Recurring  to  the  oompariaon  of  the  boa.  coload 
between  the  volunteers  and  the  regukrs,  I  cannot  hdp  mpag 
that  he  has  not  taken  a  course  very  likdy  to  reflect  honour  on 
his  favourite  force.  The  ban.  cdlond  has  admitted  that  the  vo- 
lunteers have  done  their  duty,  but  that  they  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count entitled  to  the  proposed  votc^  while  the  distingoidied  ser- 
vices of  the  regulsr  army  are  overlooked.  In  proof  of  their  ser- 
vices, however,  the  hon.  coiond  states  this,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  the  jacobins  sent  diculars  to  die  aevcnd 
raiments  of  the  army,  invitii^  them  to  mutiny,  which  invita- 
tions they  refused  to  comply  with.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman's 
argument  stands  thus— that  we  dmuld  refuse  our  thanks  to  the 
volunteers,  whose  merit  is  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  bat 
that  we  should  grant  this  honour  to  the  n^ular  army,  whose 
merit  is,  according  to  his  statement,  that  they  rejected  a  propo- 
sition to  mutiny ;  that  thev  declined  to  viulate  their  oaths — to 
abandon  every  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  panegyric  which  this  r^ular  colonel  has  praoounoed  upon 
the  n^^lar  army.  If  he  can  say  nothing  more  in  their  favour, 
1  think  the  army  would  be  much  obliged  to  him  to  withhold  his 
praise.  The  hon.  colonel  has,  in  his  compliments  to  his  right 
hon.  friends  thought  pmper  to  say,  that  it  would  be  for  my  in- 
terest to  preserve  my  hands  as  clean  from  the  imputation  of  un- 
^-orthy  motives,  in  my  opposition  to  ministers,  as  his  right  hoo. 
friend  has  done  and  continues  to  do.  If  the  boo.  colonel  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the  old  oppo- 
sition«  he  would  have  declined  that  remark  :  but  I  will  refer  him 
for  iufonnatiiHi  ufXHi  this  point  to  his  right  boo.  fnend,  and  I 
would  call  with  anitidence  upon  that  right  hon.  gentleman  my- 
self to  state  the  counse  which  the  old  opposition  took  when  he 
acteil  >»ith  them.  Were  m^  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rested 
their  conduct  materially  dificient  from  those  upon  which  he  and 
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his  colleagues  now  act  ?  When  they  coodemned  ministers,  they 
pointed  at  the  particular  acts  which  justified  that  condemnation. 
They  never  pronounced  loose  and  general  censures.  They  never 
told  the  country  that  the  ministers  they  opposed  were  not  en* 
titled  to  confidence  without  proving  it;  but  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman never  does  meet  the  ministers  fairly,  never  opposes  them 
front  to  front ;  his  mode  of  discipline  seems  best  to  qualify  him 
for  squibs  and  skirmishes ;  his  favourite  plan  of  attack  is  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  his  adversary.  Is  this  the  system  of  tactics 
which  the  hon.  colonel  could  approve  ?  I  would  call  upon  the 
right^  hon.gentleman  to  make  his  approaches  more  manfully.  If  he 
would  consult  the  precedent  of  the  old  opposition,  he  would  alter 
his  present  course  for  one  better  adapted  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  favour  of  the  country  and  the  deference  of  parliament.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  perceive  from  the  reference  he  has  made  to 
the  old  opposition,  that  he  is  refreshing  his  arms,  no  doubt  from 
an  expectation,  in  which  I  hope  he  will  not  be  disappointed,  that 
he  will  have  to  stand  a  very  long  campaign  in  opposition.  If,  in 
this  campaign  he  will  endeavour  to  imitate  the  party  I  have  al- 
luded to,  he'  will  protect  himself  and  his  friends  from  the  charge 
of  faction  ;  he  will  not  oppose  measures  because  they  come  from 
a  certain  set  of  men,  although  the  same  measures  from  other 
men  would  meet  his  most  cordial  concurrence ;  he  will  not  act 
upon  such  motives,  and  if  not,  his  opinion  and  opposition  will  be- 
come respectable,  and  may  have  some  pretension  to  a  comparison 
with  the  old  opposition,  from  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may 
think  I  have  now  a  furlough ;  but,  as  to  the  comparison  of  the 
two  oppositions  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  old  opposition  might  address  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  the  landlord  who  kept  the 
sign  of  the  Two  Magpies,  at  Hounslow,  in  his  dispute  with  an- 
other landlord  who  thought  proper  to  put  up  the  same  sign — 
**  We  are  the  real  old  magpies,  and  you  have  set  up  your  new 
opposition  through  spite.'*  [A  general  laugh.]  The  hon.  colo- 
nel, in  his  affection  and  deference  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  recom- 
mended that  his  royal  highness  should  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  lei)y  en  masse  as  a  place  suited  to  his  rank  and 
consequence.  I  would  beg  the  house  to  recollect  that  this  is 
the  army  which  the  hon.  officer  advised  ministers  to  distribute 
into  scouring  parties,  or  to  stay  in  their  respective  districts,  to 
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keep  up  a  kind  of  irregular  attack  upgn  the  enemy — to  fitr 
from  behind  hedges  or  walls — from  out  of  houses,  &c.  Now 
mark  the  station  the  hon.  colonel  would  assign  the  illustriout 
personage  I  have  mentioned— he  would  send  his  royal  highncM 
to  take  his  place  behind  a  tree,  to  watch  and  direct  fljing 
shooters,  to  conduct  a  mode  of  warfare  that  would  reiemblt 
something  like  bear-hunting.  This  is  a  part  wliich  I  hope  will 
never  be  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  that  we  shall  Dot  call 
on  him  to  stand  behind  a  tree,  or  throw  himself  into  a  ditch 
when  the  enemy  approaches.  An  hon,  friend  of  mine  has  statct!, 
in  the  course  of  his  objections  to  the  motion  before  the  houK-. 
that  while  the  volunteers  were  drilling,  they  were  laughed  at  In 
idle,  worthless  spectators.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  wry 
strong  reason  in  favour  of  this  motion  ;  for  if  the  voluuteers  an- 
laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  let  them  have  this  honourable  niark 
of  your  approbation  to  gratify  their  pride— tu  raise  them  abon 
sue))  sneers.  The  late  secretary  at  war  has  maintained  tn  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  on  other  occasions,  that  our  siiuatiun 
was  by  no  means  so  dangerous  at  any  period  of  the  late  war,  as 
it  is  at  present,  To  this  assertion  the  noble  secretary  of  siatt 
has  so  ably  answered,  that  1  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  mudi. 
but  I  insist  that  the  perils  of  the  country  in  the  year  )79S,  ven 
much  superior  to  liiose  by  which  we  are  now  menaced ;  for  «t 
that  time  Ireland  was  actually  invaded  ;  a  formidable  insurr 
tion  prevailed;  and  had  the  whole  of  the  French  force  » 
was  sent  to  Ireland  been  able  to  effect  a  landing,  or  rather,  i 
haps,  were  it  nut  for  the  treachery  of  Hoche,  that  country  wouM 
have  been  subdued.  Then  I  contend  that  Ireland  was  saved  by 
an  accident ;  and  if  the  40,000  men  which  were  permitted  to  g 
to  Egypt  had  bent  their  course  to  Ireland,  what,  1  would  t 
could  have  been  the  fate  of  that  country  ?  In  such  a  state  fl 
things,  I  maintain  that  ministers  are  Justified  in  charging  t 
right  hon.  gentleman  with  neglecting  to  resort  to  such  measurt 
of  vigour  as  he  ought  to  have  employed,  and  such  a 
on  the  present  occasion  adopted.  1'lie  right  hon.  gcnilcmaji  « 
not  deny  that  he  felt  the  extremity  of  panic  at  the  stale  of  the 
nation  in  I'Jdii,  insimiiich  that  he  was  heard  to  complain  of  the 
apathy  of  his  colleagues;  that  they  were  not  forward  to  adopt 
mrasures  sufficiently  bulled  to  the  crisis.  They  vien,  to  be  luns 
persuaded  to  propose  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  in  the  |>re«n)bl« 
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of  which  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  was  acknowledged, 
and  several  military  preparations  prescribed,  which,  however, 
were  never  executed,  nor  was  the  act,  in  any  of  its  provisions, 
acted  upon  ;  but  yet  it  was  remarkable,  that  though  clumsy  and 
ineffectual,  it  contained  the  same  principle  and  nearly  the  same 
clauses,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  objected  to  in  the 
act  for  raising  the  mass  of  the  people.     Why  did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  approve  of  a  proposition  then,  which  he  abuses  now. 
There  are  indeed  many  other  measures  of  the  late  ministry  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  professes  to  condemn.     He  has  said, 
among  others,  that  the  provisional  cavalry  was  a  foolish  measure 
— how  then  can  he  account  for  the  support  he  gave  it  as  a  mi- 
nister ?     I  do  appeal  to  him,  or  any  other  man  who  has  a  spark 
of  frankness,  whether  such  conduct  is  excusable  !  that  of  a  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  lays  claim  to  a  character  for  candour,  sin- 
cerity, openness,  and  independence  of  mind,  who  continued  in 
this  house  to  plead  for  proceedings,  of  which,  as  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister, he  strongly  disapproved,  was  certainly  not  quite  consistent. 
The  hon.  colonel  says,  that  Austria  was  not  sincerely  desirous  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.     I  remember  when  we 
stated  the  same  thing  in  this  house  we  were  opposed  by  the  late 
secretary  at  war  and  his  friends,  and  the  fact  was  positively 
denied.     The  ex-secretary  at  war  considered  the  assertion  mere 
nonsense — ^indeed,  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  in  or  out 
of  office,  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  assertions 
or  arguments  of  his  adversaries  with  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
if  not  contempt,  that  was  not  becoming  in  any  man.    No  doubt, 
if  great  talents  would  justify  a  man  in  looking  down  upon  the 
arguments  of  his  adversary,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  fully  quali- 
fied to  do  so ;  but  no  degree  or  description  of  talents  could  ex- 
cuse such  conduct.     The  argument  of  every  man  is,  if  at  all 
attended  to,  entitled  to  respectful  attention.   With  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  since  he  became  an  ex-mi- 
nister, I  do  contend,  that  its  uniform  tenor  has  been  to  invite  and 
encourage  the  enemy,  and  to  depress  and  discourage  our  own 
people.     He  has  invited  the  enemy  to  provoke  the  war,  by  the 
description  he  always  gave  of  the  character  of  ministers — and 
since  the  war  he  has  invited  an  attack  upon  our  country,  by  the 
statements  he  has  made  of  the  situation  of  the  public  mind,  the 
disorganized  state  of  our  army,  and  the  awkward  manner  in 
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wliich  our  defensive  force  was  to  be  coostructed.  By  thu  kiml 
of  invitation  lie  lias  brought  Buonaparte  into  a  scrape,  and  bt 
certainly  is  in  a  niucli  worse  scrape  than  this  couulry ;  all  bit 
iniiifortunes  may  be  attributed  to  the  reliance  be  placed  nn  th0 
words  of  the  right  hoo,  gentleman,  when  he  reported  the  mi* 
nisters  to  be  a  set  of  shabby,  pusilLtnimous,  incapable  fcllom, 
who  knew  nothing,  who  would  bear  anything,  who  would  submit 
to  any  injury,  or  endure  any  insult.  In  short,  that  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  a  curse,  and  that,  bad  as  the  ministers  were,  thii 
treaty  had  rendered  the  people  still  worse.  He  always  stnlcd 
that  ministers  were  only  anxious  for  the  safe  tenure  of 
places,  and  that  as  there  was  nothing  high-minded  about  thero, 
they  would  make  any  sacri6ce  to  that  object.  What  wa*  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  language?  What  impressioa 
likely  to  make  on  the  mind  of  Buonaparte?  If  he  were  loU 
that  it  was  always  rant,  the  mere  heated  declamation  uf  a  dis- 
contented ex-minister,  he  would,  no  doubt,  answer  "  No— irop(»- 
uble!  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  discreet  statesman,  axMl  be  kouat 
the  character  of  the  English  government,  and  of  the  Eagltdi 
people,  well  i  no  man  better."  But  Buonaparte  was  decdred, 
and  was  suffering  much  regret  for  his  confidence  in  the  tight 
bun.  gentlemau.  He  knows  dow  that  ministers  are  not  quite  tf 
}U5sive  or  so  timid  as  the  right  bon.  gentleman  would  le^  faint 
to  imagine ;  that  they  would  go  to  war  sooucr  than  sacrifice  tba 
honour  w>d  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  a  character  to  our 
great  bard.  Sir  Attdrete  Jguechrei,  to  whom,  tliougfa  I 
cntinJy  omnpue  the  Gnt  ooiuul,  I  have  Botkmbt,  that  if  be  were 
to  declare  bis  aeniimeoU  on  his  paseoi  aituaiion,  he  would  say, 
in  the  language  of  tbe  old  kn^t, — "  If  I  thou^t  hv*d 
valiant,  I'd  be  damnctt  ere  I  had  challenged  htn.** 

I  am  pretty  cvruin  that  such  is  aow  the  feeling  of  Buaai^»rU^ 
and  he  has  to  thank  the  right  boo.  geotlaaao  for  redudoff  Utt 
« that  dilemma.  I  hope  that  ministers  will  place  him  in  a  itill 
wgrw  diWrona ;  if  duly  scooodcd  by  the  people,  upon  whicfa  I 
cuoAdoitly  rely.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  their  powvr  to 
n.  In  reply  (o  the  nbeenraticas  that  have  been  made  oa  tbt 
motioa  under  cnnsidentioa,  on  the  gnwnd  that  it  is  not 
sary.  I  fJudl  only  say  that  it  must  be  useful ;  that  it  bi 
by  justice  and  policy,  and  caUed  for  by  thr 
frUitude ;  that  tbe  Merit  it  U  totendal  to 
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and  mlLterial  to  the  public  safety,  and  that  to  record  such  merit 
would  excite  the  emulation  of  the  people  at  large,  if  a  stimulus 
were  necessary,  while  it  would  form  a  monument  honourable  to 
our  own  character,  grateful  to  the  pride,  and  conducive,  by  the 
influence  of  example,  to  the  best  interests  of  posterity.  The  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  with  submitting  his  motion  for  thanks,  &c. 

Colonel  Crawford  made  a  few  obeervations  in  reply,  which  were  merely  explana- 
tory qf  his  speech. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  Mr,  Sheridan*s  motion,  and  carried  nem,  c<m, 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  moved,  ^^  That  the  speaker  do  signify  to 
the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  &c.  the  assent  of  the  house  to 
the  above  resolution.^' 

Agreed  to  nem,  con, 

Mr.  Sheridan  finally  moved,  ^'  That  a  return  be  made  and 
entered  upon  the  Journals,  of  the  names  and  number  of  the 
volunteer  corps,  who,  from  the  present  moment  till  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament,  should  enrol  themselves  and  be  accepted 
by  his  Majesty,  in  order  that  their  patriotic  example  may  be 
handed  down  to  animate  our  latest  posterity.*^ 

Agreed  to  wem,  eon. 


March  15,  1804. 

STATE    OF    THE    NAVAL    DEFENCE    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

Mr,  Pitt  moved  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  "  Praying,  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  give  orders  for  laying  before  the  house,  an  amount  of  all  the  ships  qf 
the  line,  ^ty-gun  ships,  frigates,  sloops,  gun-brigs,  and  other  vessels  actually  in 
commission  in  the  years  ending  the  3\st  of  December,  1793,  1801,  and  1803." 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  it  was  my  intention,  sir,  to  wait  until  I 
should  hear  the  opinions  of  professional  men  on  this  subject,  but 
the  observations  which  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.Wilberforce)  who  has  just  sat  down,  urge  me  to  obtrude  my- 
self on  your  notice  thus  prematurely,  and  contrary  to  my  original 
intention.  The  hon.  gentleman  has,  in  my  mind,  used  observa- 
tions the  most  unwarrantable,  on  parliamentary  grounds,  I  have 
ever  heard  in  this  house.  He  has  stated,  that  he  has  never  had 
conversation  with  any  naval  officer  whose  opinion  has  not  been 
decidedly  in  contradiction  to  the  system  upon  which  the  naval 
affairs  of  the  country  have  been  for  some  time  back  conducted  ; 
that  is  to  say,  since  the  gallant  admiral  who  now  presides  at  the 
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hesd  of  the  admiralty  board*  was  appoiutcd  to  diat  U^  indfla; 
and  this  iDformation,  so  obtained,  be  oflm  to  die  faoiiae  aa  JMli- 
fication  for  the  censure  which  the  adToeatea  for  the  noCibB  befan 
the  house  would  attach  to  the  charaelier  of  die  noble  lord  at  Ae 
head  of  the  admiralty.  The  bon.  gendeman  ▼enfturea  to  tcfl  Ae 
house,  that  upon  grounds  such  aa  dieaet  there  ia  a  auBckal 
reason  for  the  inquiry,  and  for  grantiiig  die  pEpen  required; 
but  from  whom  has  the  bon.  gentknian  obbdned  die  imleilh 
genoe,  and  heard  the  sentiments  to  wfaidi  be  dmiks  die  house 
<Night  to  attach  so  much  importance?  From  oflioen,  no  doalit» 
who  are  ashore  and  unemidoyed ;  firom  those  who  have  not  die 
best  opportunity  of  judging,  and  whore  jodgment,  for  many 
reasons,  is  not  entided  to  the  first  attention :  but  not  fiom  sodi 
officers  as  thore  whom  the  boure  bad  beard  tUa  mght ;  notfims 
such  as  the  gaUant  adminl  who  preocded  the  bon.  gcDtlcmaD  to 
whom  I  am  now  alluding,  and  who  has  attracted  my  notire  bjr 
statements  wbidi  I  am  inclined  to  diink  be  has  collected  tnm 
persons  sudi  as  I  have  described,  from  tbore  whooe  neooonts  of 
the  condition  of  the  navy  naturally  receive  n  coloming  froai 
their  own  situation.  Thus  the  bon.  gentkman  would  persuade 
us  to  found  our  verdict  on  an  occasion  so  important  as  that  now 
before  us,  upon  evidence  drawn  from  such  sources,  upon  second- 
hand assertions,  in  a  word,  upon  mere  hearsay.  The  bon.  gen- 
tleman is  no  doubt  a  conscientious  man,  he  certainly  so  considery 
and  describes  himself,  and  we  cannot  give  him  any  credit  at  all 
if  we  do  not  believe  him  to  be  so  ;  and  would  appeal  to  his  con- 
scientiousness whether  he  does  think  that  any  court  of  justice — 
and  this  house  is  now  called  upon  to  act  in  that  capadty — ^would 
pronounce  sentence  in  any  case  upon  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
that  upon  which  he  seems  to  rely  ?  I  say  that  there  is  no  court 
that  would  attend  to.  much  less  believe,  such  assertions.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  any  chai^  to  urge  against  the  noble  lord, 
against  whom  the  motion  before  the  house  appears  to  be  pointed, 
I  say«  let  the  evidence  be  brought  forward ;  but  do  not  let  ac- 
cusations be  insinuated  abroad,  unsupported  by  any  witnesses 
whatever*  unjustified  by  any  fact,  and  excused  only  by  a  loose 
statement  that  such  and  such  officers  whom  no  <me  ventures  to 
name«  are  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  iU  of  the  conduct  of 
the  admiralty  and  of  the  character  of  its  principal  director.  The 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  has  told  us,  that  be  entertains  a  very 
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sincere  respect  for  this  noble  lord,  and  really  here  I  must  remark, 
that  I  never  heard  of  any  public  character  for  whom  men  are 
more  forward  to  profess  respect,  nor  one  that  is  so  much  re- 
spected, and  yet  so  much  aspersed.     The  grounds  of  the  respect 
are,  however,  notorious,  while  those  of  the  aspersion  are  not  even 
pretended  to  rest  upon  anything  more  than  hearsay  evidence, 
which  is  surely  not  sufficient  to  induce  this  house  to  acquiesce  in 
a  motion  that  has  no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  convey  an  im- 
putation upon  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  meritorious  characters 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  For  such  a  purpose  I  will  never 
give  my  vote.     I  will  not,  therefore,  consent  to  the  grant  of  a 
single  slip  of  paper,  however  plausible  the  pretence  for  demand- 
ing it,  that  may  lead  to  an  inquiry  for  which  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  excuse*  and  import  an  accusation  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground.    I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
moved  this  proposition,  what  are  the  reasons^for  he  certainly 
has  not  stated  any — which  have  provoked  him  to  alter  his  senti* 
ments  with  respect  to  the  noble  lord  who  was  the  subject  of  such 
warm  panegyric,  upon  the  first  accession  of  the  present  ministers 
to  office  ?  and  who,  I  would  be  curious  to  know,  does  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  think  more  adequate  to  the  high  station  he  fills  ? 
whom  would  he  recommend  to  succeed  him  P     If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  pronounce  the  splendid  panegyric  to  which  I  have 
alluded  upon  this  noUe  lord,  upon  slight  grounds,  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  censurable  ;  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  giving  a  false 
character,  and  that  to  a  great  public  servant ;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  those  grounds  were  not  light — they  rested  upon  the 
highest  public  services,  and  were  supported  by  the  warm  and 
unanimous  applauses  of  the  country.     Why  then  have  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  changed 
their  opinions  ?     Why  have  they  altered  their  sentiments  of  the 
noble  lord  ?     Has  anything  occurred  since  to  induce  or  justify 
the  change  ?     I  challenge  them  to  take  the  most  minute  retro- 
spect of  the  conduct  of  that  noble  lord  since  his  appointment  to 
the  presidency  of  the  admiralty  ;  I  call  upon  them  to  retrace  all 
his  steps,  and  to  point  out  one  reason  why  he  has  forfeited  their 
confidence ;  I  mean  such  a  reason  as  this  house  would  recognise 
as  sufficient  to  justify  the  proposed  inquiry.     What  facts  have 
they  in  their  power  to  produce  ?     I  am  satisfied  they  have  none, 
and  therefore  I  will  resist  the  proposition  ;  and  this  is  the  first 
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instance  in  whicli  it  has  happened  that  I  have  felt  it  my  dutr  ii> 
oppose  a  motion  for  inquiry.  Indeed,  on  every  such  rootimi 
heretofore  that  I  recollect,  particularly  during  the  administratidii 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  whom  the  present  motion  *a' 
submitted  to  the  house,  ample  grounds  were  laid  to  demand  Id 
qniry  ;  but  in  this  instance  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  dematid  !■ 
unsupported,  not  merely  by  common  sense,  but  common  deceni-i 
I  do  not  intend  to  attribute  improper  motives  to  the  right  Iwii. 
mover ;  but  I  beg  to  ask  him,  what  good  can  he  accomplish  b) 
the  production  of  papers  respecting  the  state  of  our  navy  io  n 
former  war  ?  What  arc  his  views  ?  Dues  he  mean  to  instiluli.- 
a  comparison  between  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Spencer ;  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  two  is  better  qualiKcd  to  manage  our 
naval  concerns?  I  cannot  see  the  purpose  of  such  n  contrast.  It 
cannot  tend  to  any  good  object.  Indeed  1  am  confident,  that  if 
a  §tranger  were  to  observe  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it  could  l>e  only  actuated  by  fac- 
tious and  party  motives.  This  I  am  the  more  strongly  inclintil 
to  believe  from  the  statements  of  the  gallant  officer  (Sir  Kdward 
Pellew),  which  were  quite  a  salisfacl«)ry  reply  to  all  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  this  evening,  and  a  full  refuta 
tion  of  the  calunmies  that  have  been  for  some  time  back  propl 
gated  relative  to  the  condition  of  our  navy.  In  that  s 
which  applied  as  forcibly  to  the  heart  as 'the  understanding,  t 
hon.  baronet  manifested  not  only  that  sincerity  and  frankiu 
which  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  profession  of  wH 
he  forms  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  which  never  fails  to  ll 
terestony  man  capable  of  feeling,  but  also  a  considerable  xhMJ 
of  acuteness  and  judgment :  he  made  some  pertinent  rem 
ujion  the  nature  of  those  gun-boats  which  seem  to  be  i 
favourites  of  the  right  hon.  gcnileman  who  brought  forwiq 
this  motion,  but  of  which  the  hon.  baronet  docs  not  appear  i 
all  to  approve ;  and,  from  my  own  ob.servation,  I  certainly  ■! 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet,  who  is  much  morr  o 
petent  to  judge  upon  the  subject  than  the  right  hon.  gentleffi 
or  any  other  statesman.  I  am  not  surprised  that  these  f 
Ixmts  should  be  treated  with  so  much  contempt  by  naval  n 
I  have  hnppened  to  see  something  of  them  myself,  by  acddal 
in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  on  the  south  coast,  and  thry  n 
apiwared  to  nic  to  be  quite  unfit  to  render  any  matfriol  scrv 
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in  the  way  of  attack  or  defence ;  indeed,  some  of  them  were  in- 
capable of  firing  a  shot.     It  is  known  that  out  of  the  120  gun- 
boats which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  in  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  there  were  scarcely  any  retained  as  at  all 
useful,  and  that  sixty-two  of  them,  which  were  purchased  from 
contractors,  were  much  the  worst.    Enough  has  been  said  by  the 
hon.  baronet  of  the   kind  of  vessels  which  contractors  generally 
built :  and  without  referring  to  the  ships  of  the  line  of  which 
the  right  hon.  baronet  has  taken  notice,  in  proof  of  the  badnesH 
of  their  materials,  and  the  inferiority  of  their  workmanship,  I 
shall  only  remark  on  these  gun-boats.     I  do  not,  indeed,  like  to 
dwell  on  the  misconduct  of  inferior  officers  in  any  department. 
I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  such  persons  in  this  house ;  we  should 
always  look  to  the  heads  of  those  departments  as  the  persons  an- 
swerable to  us.    The  navy  board  may  be  suspected  of  having 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  contractors  during  the  last  war ; 
and  perhaps,  to  that  was  owing  the  great  inferiority  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman^s  gun-boats — an  inferiority  which  was  certainly 
very  glaring,  for,  out  of  the  120,  87  were  sold,  after  advertise- 
ment, for  almost  nothing  ;  some  which  could  not  be  disposed  of 
were  retained,  and  six  were  sent  to  Jersey,  which  were  found  so 
utterly  useless,  that  Captain  D^Auvergne  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  them.     He,  however,  sent  five  of  them  home  some  time 
after,  and  was  obliged  to  send  some  of  his  best  cruizers  to  tow 
them  safely.     Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  force  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  recommend  in  preference  to  any  other  to  defend 
our  coast.     It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman'*s  administration,  when  three  men  of  war  were  sent  to  this 
country  from  Portugal,  which  was  our  ally ;  those  ships  were 
found  to  be  incapable  of  giving  us  any  assistance ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  were  so  little  sea-worthy,  that  it  was  determined  to 
send  them  home,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  dispatch 
one  of  our  frigates  with  them  as  a  convoy.  Such  shipping  would 
of  course  be  rather  an  incumbrance  to  us ;  and  the  gun-boats, 
to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  so  partial,  would,  from  all 
that  I  have  heard  abroad,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  hon. 
baronet  this  night,  be  rather  injurious  on  the  score  of  expense, 
and  the  number  of  men  they  would  necessarily  require,  than 
likely  to  he  serviceable.     An  hon.  admiral  on  the  lower  bench 
(Admiral  Berkeley),  has,  in  the  course  of  a  very  extraordinary 
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speech,  staled  that  he  had  delivered  in  a  plan  lo  the  admiraltT, 
which,  if  acted  upoo,  must  effectually  secure  our  own  cuast.  arid 
completely-  destroy  the  flotilla  of  the  enemy.     The  gallant  admi* 
ral  has  detailed  to  the  house  some  parts  of  this  plan  ;  but  he  ha^ 
not  told  us  whether  it  was  the  production  of  his  own  brain  or 
that  of  some  other  person,  and  doubtless  it  would  be,  from  tlio 
specimen  he  has  given  us,  a  strong  proof  of  his  own  gallantry  tti 
own  it— (a  laugh).  Without  pretending  to  much  nautical  Lnoa- 
ledge,  one  might,  I  ihinlt,  question  the  correctness  of  the  hon. 
admiral's  ideas  upon  this  project,  for  the  practicability  of  maJtinf; 
use  of  gun-boats  to  annoy  the  flotillas  on  the  French  coast  ii  de- 
nied by  everv  intelligent  naval  officer ;  but  whatever  may  betbeii 
use  in  the  shoals  along  that  coast,  they  surely  are  incapable  of 
any  utility,  comparable  to  that  which  may  be  derived  from  \argt 
shipping  upon  our  own  coast.     Wlierever  the  latter  can  be  em- 
ployed, the  former  must  be  comparatively  uselesf.     It  is  miiti- 
rious  that  all  along  from  Pevensey  to  Dungeness,  a  man  of  war 
can  anchor  close  in  shore,  such  is  the  depth  of  water.     This, 
therefore,  is  the  description  of  force  upon  which  I  would  pU« 
my  confidence  either  for  attack  or  defence.     As  to  the  former, 
who  can  entertain  a  doubt  that,  if  the  French  gun-boats  should 
venture  out,  and  the  slightest  breeze  should  arise,  that  Captain  I 
Markham,  whom  I  mention,  not  as  a  member  of  parliament,  ict  4 
that  I  know  would  he  irregular,  but  as  a  naval  otiicer,  that  Sivl 
Edward  Pellew,  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  or,  in  fact,  any  offioerl 
known  in  our  naval  records,  would,  with  a  »ngle  aeventy-foui|f 
shoot  through,  and  sink  a  crowd  of  that  contemptible  craft?  1 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  seamen  and  nmrines  nowc 
ployed,  it  lias  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  tho  J 
treasury  bench,  that  there  are  only  98.000,  which  is  mly  300^ 
short  of  the  whole  amount  voted.     But  the  hoii.  gcntlciiMD  * 
spoke  last  is  still  dissatisfied.     He  says  that  there  ought  to  hi 
more  men.     He  does  not  seem  to  recollect,  that  the  vote  of  ll 
bouse  limited  the  admiralty  ;  and  that  it  wai  at  the  time  iJ 
vote  was  made,  the  hon.  gentleman's  objections  would  have  b 
most  timely  and  pro]»er.     That  was  the  period  to  consider  the  ^ 
amount  of  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  the  war.     The  admU  I 
ratty  hnd  thought  100,000  men  sutticient,  and  it  ap|>ear«d  that  i 
they  were  right,  notwithstanding  the  hon.  gentleman's  diaappn^  | 
bition.     They  hud,  and  it  was  not  the  li'ast  of  their  merit,  col-  I 
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lected  this  vast  force  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  our  other  descriptions  of  force,  atod 
without  interrupting  the  active  employment  of  our  population  in 
the  various  avocations  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture. To  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  the 
propriety  of  building  ships  in  the  merchants^  yards,  1  trust 
enough  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Edward  Pellew), 
at  whose  presence  this  night  the  house  has  reason  to  rejoice,  to 
convince  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  his  error,  and  also  to  show 
him  that  his  partiality  to  gun-boats  is  not  quite  so  judicious  as 
he  imagined.  After  what  the  hon.  baronet  has  urged  on  this 
point,  I  should  hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  maintain  his  argument,  unless  he  be  influenced  by  such 
magnanimity,  that  he  would  not  wish  to  oppose  the  French  gun- 
boats by  any  but  their  own  matches — (a  laugh).  I  have  heard 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  lower  bench  (Mr.  Wyndham)  often 
deplore  that  '^  the  days  of  chivalry  were  gone ;"  but  surely  that 
complaint  can  no  longer  be  repeated,  if  the  right  hon.  mover  of 
the  proposition  before  the  house  shall  continue  to  manifest  a  wish 
rather  to  oppose  gun-boats  to  those  of  the  French,  than  to  see  a 
crowd  of  them  run  down  by  an  English  seventy-four.  This 
would  be  something  like  the  feeling  which  I  am  sure  would  in- 
fluence the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  lower  bench,  if,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  street,  he  should  happen  to  see  two  men  engaged 
of  unequal  size  and  strength.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
immediately  interest  himself  for  the  weaker  party,  and  call  into 
action  that  science  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished,  to  release, 
and  perhaps  to  avenge  him — (a  laugh).  To  be  serious :  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  we  should  at  once  give  up  that  formidable 
description  of  naval  force,  in  which  we  have  always  found  our 
strength  and  our  glory,  and  take  up  another  which  is  condemned, 
not  merely  by  the  experience  to  which  I  have  alrea<ly  referred, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  the  most  respectable  naval  ofllcers.  That 
this  change  too,  should  be  chosen,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
recommended,  merely  in  order  to  reduce  us  to  a  level  with  the 
French  boats,  for  no  other  argument  to  support  the  choice  has 
been  advanced,  really  surprises  me.  It  is  something  like  this, 
that  if  we  had  a  stone  wall  to  defend  us  against  the  shot  of  an 
enemy,  it  should  be  recommended  to  us  to  throw  down  the  wall, 
and  fling  stones  at  our  assailants.     An  anecdote  has  been  very 
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generally  mentioned  with  reepect  to  the  right  lion.  gentlFoian 
who  commenced  this  debate ;  it  is  said  that  he  proposed  tins 
sentiment — "  The  volunteers,  and  &  speedv  meetiug  willi  tlie 
enemy  on  our  own  shores."  This  toast,  I  undcr^taod,  wa*  pro- 
posed among  a  number  of  volunteer  oiliGers  above  six  monilu 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  volunteers,  upon  whom  we  are  so  niucti 
to  rely  for  our  seonrity,  could  not  be  much  actjuainted  with  dis- 
cipUne,  if,  according  to  the  right  hon.  genilemun's  assertion, 
they  are  even  now  very  defective  in  that  respect.  I  am  as  ready 
as  any  man  to  pay  a  just  compliment  to  the  right  bun.  genllt^ 
roan's  active  endeavours  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  »o- 
lunteers.  I  acknowledge  that  his  solicitude  for  their  advance- 
ment and  glory  is  considerable,  and  probably  he  wishes  to  remiivf 
any  impediment  in  their  way.  His  desire  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themttelves  pur- 
suant to  tile  toast  I  have  quoted.  If  such  be  hia  view,  he 
certainly  could  not  accomplish  it  by  better  means  than  by  coa- 
triving  to  have  the  defence  of  our  country  committed  to  Ini 
favourite  gun-Ixiats,  instead  of  men-of-war.  Independently  of 
the  other  objections  I  have  offered  to  those  gun-boats,  there  is 
one  which  occurs  to  me  of  too  much  strength  to  be  omitl^l. 
they  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  last  war.  any  descriptii 
of  men  would  be  good  enough,  or  too  good,  for  them  :  and 
good  men  were  required  for  them,  they  could  not  I>e  had  without 
deducting  from  the  number  necessary  for  our  important  shipping. 
Why  then  join  with  the  corrupt  band  of  detected  peculator)  iu 
censuring  the  admiralty  for  not  paying  all  the  attention  which: 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  desired  to  these  gun-boats?  A  hll 
consideration  ought  to  he  sufficient  to  prevent  any  man  fr 
complaining  of  that  respectable  board ; — that  board  which 
respectable  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  but  mistaken  pailii 
or  fraudulent  contractors ;— that  board,  which  has  had  such  ni 
merous  difficulties  to  encounter,  all  incurred  by  a  solicitude 
expose  and  punish  fraud — to  recover  and  to  spare  the  publ 
money.  Has  the  right  hon.  gentleman  read  the  five  re( 
from  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
committed  in  the  several  branches  of  the  naval  department  'f 
so,  baa  be  not  there  seen  the  foul  corruption,  the  abomiiiablt 
tifice,  with  which  the  admiralty  has  had  to  struggle  F  Has 
right  hon.  gentleman  ohservetl  the  frauds  exposed  in  the 
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report — the  block  and  coopers'  contracts^  where  <f  2,000  have 
been  paid  for  work  proved  not  to  be  worth  dP200.     Has  he  read 
the  description  of  the  plunder  practised  on  seamen  by  prize 
agents  ?  and  if  so,  can  he — can  any  man  who  loves  the  friends  of 
his  country  and  virtue — refuse  his  gratitude  and  admiration  to 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  originated  this  inquiry — an 
inquiry  which  has  irritated  against  him  a  host  of  enemies  ?  they 
are  enemies^  however,  which  the  noble  lord  must  despise.    It  was 
but  the  prejudice  of  defeated  vice  against  triumphant  virtue.    It 
could  not  disturb  the  noble  lord's  mind.     While  he  was  only 
assailed  by  those  worms  who  had  fed  and  fattened  upon  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  navy — while  he  had  only  to  reckon  as  his  foes 
those  who  had  proved  themselves  hostile  to  honour  and  justice, 
who  had  enriched  themselves  on  the  spoils  of  their  country — 
while  such  only  were  his  enemies,  the  noblalord  would  proceed 
in  his  course  of  glory  as  he  did  in  the  victory  on  the  memorable 
14th  of  February,  1797*  disdaining  and  declining  to  retaliate 
their  attack ;  but  when  the  right  hon.  author  of  the  motion  be- 
fore the  house  becomes  his  assailant,  the  noble  lord  must  feel 
surprised.     Even  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  cannot 
injure  him.     His  fame  stands  too  high — his  character  is  too 
firmly  established  to  be  hurt  by  the  assertions  of  any  member ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  noble  lord  will  be  ever  found  en- 
titled to  the  applause  and  protection  of  his  country.     With  re- 
gard to  the  right  hon.  gentleman'*s  recommendation,  that  shipping 
should  be  built  in  the  merchants'  dock-yards,  I  shall  only  refer 
him  to  the  ships  mentioned  by  the  hon.  baronet,  and  also  to  the 
cases  described  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 
quiry, particularly  to  the  cases  where  it  appeared  that  the  persons 
who  received  payment  for  the  ships  built  in  merchants'*  yards, 
were  clerks  in  the  king's  dodk-yards.     It  is  possible  to  suppose, 
that  collusions  did  not  exist  in  such  cases  as  these  ?     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  during  war  to 
build  any  number  of  ships  in  the  king's  dock-yards,  and  that 
therefore  a  necessity  arises  of  resorting  to  the  merchants'*  yards.*** 
What  a  melancholy  expression,  that  in  those  yards,  where  there 
were  3,200  men  employed,  nothing  more  than  the  repair  of  ships 
could  be  done  !     If  so,  then  our  surprise  must  be  diminished, 
that  a  French  fleet  should  have  been  permitted,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  war,  to  find  its  way  to  Ireland,  where  nothing  but  the 
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elements  offered  to  prevent  a  formidable  Frendi  army  from  li 
ing.    If,  however,  tlie  king's  dock-yards  arereallv  so  little  use 
or  ralber  so  useless,  they  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether, 
new  system  ought  to  be  adopted.     If  they  could  only  ttniali  I 
these  yards  tueuty-four  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  fn'gatcs.  Mid  s 
few  sloops,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  although  it  is  knc 
that  forty-iive  shipwrights  can  build  a  seventy-four  in  one  y 
as   there   are  3,200   shipwrights  in   those  yards,  and   the  e 
pense,  &c,  could  not  be  less  in  twenty  years  than  <f -1,100,0 
a  sum  equal  to  the  building  of  the  whole  navy  of  Knglnndffl 
follows,  of  course,  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  continue  the  t. 
nance  of  these  dockyards.     It  is,  besides,  well  known  that  tlie 
internal  system  of  these  yards  is  bad.     There  is  no  difference  in 
the  wages  allowed  to  the  workmen ;  the  unskilful  can  earn  at 
much  as  those  of  a  different  description.    Thus  emulation  is  p 
vented,  and  many  advantage?,  of  course,  lost  to  the  employ 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  may  answer  this,  and  say,  that  i 
though  so  many  abuses  have  been  detected  by  the  commissiur 
of  naval  inquiry,  still  the  system  of  the  dock-yards  is  good  : 
I  assert,  and  am  prepared  to  maintain  the  assertion,  that  abl 
pervades  in  every  department  of  the  system.      Does  the  r 
hon.  gentleman    know  of  the  frauds  which  the  commissior 
have  found  to  have  been  committed  in  every  article  with  » 
these  yards  are  furnished,  particularly  blocks.'      From  thi 
abuses  arise  the  necessity  of  advertising  for  contractors  to  bui 
shipping;  and  as  to  correct  them,  to  produce  integrity  and  4 
rangemeut  in  all  the  departments  of  the  navv,  is,  and  has  b 
the  great  endeavour  of  the  high  character  upon  whom  it  app( 
to  be  the  object  of  the  motion  before  the  house  to  fix  nn  impull 
tion,  I  shall  vote  againat  it  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  evcrl 
gave  a  vote  since  I  had  the  honou/  of  a  seat  in  this  house ;  fol 
convinced  that  such  a  motion  is  only  calculated  to  gratify  || 
corrupt,  to  frown  upon  reform,  and  to  assail  the  reptilation  a' 
gallant  officer,  whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  d 
only  be  equalled  by  the  esteem  and  attachment  he  enjoys  S 
all  that  are  great  and  good. 
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June  18. 
ADUITIOUAL    FORCE    BILL. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  that  the  hill  he  engrossed. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  to  the  arguments,  sir,  which  have  been 
urged  in  support  of  the  measure  before  the  house,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr*  Addington)  who  has  just  sat  down  has  given 
such  a  full  and  fair  reply,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  subject  as  I  had  otherwise  intended.     The  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  have  been  so  forcibly  maintained  by  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  he  has  put  the  subject  upon  such  fair  and 
constitutional  grounds,  that  I  should  decline   to   trouble   the 
house  upon  this  occasion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  observations  of 
my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  who  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  the  bill  under  consideration,  but  has  thought  proper  to 
introduce  matter  not  strictly  relevant,  but  yet  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  bill  itself — I  mean  my  right  hon.  friend's 
allusion  to  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  the  present  admi- 
nistration is  entitled.     My  right  hon.  friend  stated,  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  adulation  towards  his  right  hon.  friend  who  sits 
near  him  (Mr.  Pitt),  and  for  whom,  no  doubt,  he  entertains  the 
most  sincere  respect  and  regard.     I  hope  he  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  think,  that  I  am  equally  incapable  of  adulation  towards 
my  right  hon.  friend  on  the  same  bench  with  me  (Mr.  Fox).     I 
certainly  am  no  flatterer,  although  in  point  of  attachment  to  my 
right  hon.  friend,  I  will  not  yield  to  that  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  on  the  opposite  side  can  or  does  profess  to  feel  for  his  right 
hon.  friend  beside  him  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  on  my 
part,  that  my  attachment  to  my  right  hon.  friend  on  this  side  of 
the  house  is  of  a  much  longer  standing — that  it  is  the  first,  the 
strongest,  and  the  only  political  attachment  of  my  life.     But  my 
right  hon.  friend  disclaims  adulation  towards  his  friend,  and, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for  he 
certainly  did  not  deal  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend*  one 
of  the  bitterest  satires  that  could  be  well  imagined.     My  right 
hon.  friend  expresses  his  surprise,  that  we  who  oppose  this  bill 
can  contrive  to  co-operate,  and  that  we  can  avoid  quarrelling 
when  we  get  into  the  lobby  ;  but  is  it  not  equally,  if  not  more 
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a  matter  of  surprise^  that  he  can  avoid  quarrelling  with  some  of 
his  friends  near  him,  to  whom  he  has  been  so  very  lately  in 
decided  opposition,  and  particularly  with  the  noble  lord  (Cas- 
tlereagh)   who  appears  now  to  have  determined  which  of  the 
"  two  strings'"  he  should  put  to  his  bow  ?     (A  laugh.)      If  my 
right  hon.  friend  will  look  at  those  about  him,  he  will  find  that 
the  compliments  and  censures  which  he  meant  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  lower  bench  (Mr.  Addington),  were  applicable 
also  to  some  of  his  present  connections.     Whatever  praise  or 
condemnation  applies  to  the  one,  applies  equally  to  the  other, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  compliment  called  forth  by  the 
retirement  of  the  one  from  oiBce,  when  the  voice  of  parliament 
and  the  country  called  for  it,  is  not  deserved  by  the  other,  who 
still  remains  in  power.     Some  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
right   hon.  gentleman   on   the  lower  bench   I    most   cordially 
approved,   and   his  intentions  in   every   instance   I   respected, 
because  I  firmly  believed  them  to  be  pure  and  honourable.     I 
esteemed  the  motives  which  actuated  his  public  conduct,  because 
I  was  certain  of  his  disposition,  whatever  might  be  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  his  colleagues,  to  govern  the  country  upon  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.     I  know  that  his  acceptance  of 
ofHcc  was  a  sacrifice,  and  I  feel  that  his  retirement  from  it  was  a 
triumph.     But  did  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  would  ask  him,  mean 
it  as  a  compliment  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  immediately 
upon  his  retirement  from  office,  he  started  into  an  open,  manly, 
and  systematic  op{K)sition  ;  or  did  he  mean  it  as  an  indirect  sar- 
casm upon  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend  ?    Did  my  right 
hon.  friend  mean  to  say,   that  when  the.  right  hon.  gentleman 
resigned  his  situation,  he  did  not  offer  an  insidious  support  to 
his  successor ;  that  he  did  not  seat  himself  behind  him  for  the 
purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  push  him 
out ;  that  when  a  motion  of  impeachment  was  made  against  his 
successor,  he  did  not  attempt  to  suspend  the  judgment  of  the 
question,  by  the  shabby,  shallow  pretext  of  moving  the  previous 
cjuestion  ?    No !  such  has  not  been  the  conduct  of  the  right  boo. 
gentleman,  and  the  line  he  has  pursued  will  be  entitled  to  coro- 
mendation.  What  are  we  to  think,  what  can  my  right  hon.  friend 
say  of  that  course  of  proceeding  which  I  have  described  ?  a  course 
which  had  nothing  manly,  consistent,  or  direct  about  it.    In  this 
conduct,  however,  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  participate*  and 
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of  course  merits  no  part  of  the  censure  attached  to  it  by  every 
generous  and  liberal-minded  man.  My  right  hon.  friend  has 
given  credit  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  retiring  from  office 
before  he  was  forced  out  by  actual  opposition — ^for  taking  the 
hint  from  parliament.  If  he  be  serious  in  pronouncing  this  laud- 
able, what  can  he  think  of  the  six  members  of  the  late  cabinet  who 
still  continue  in  office,  who  consent  to  act  with,  and  even  subor- 
dinate to,  the  very  right  hon.  gentleman  who  so  lately  treated 
them  with  contumely  and  contempt  ?  If  the  behaviour  of  the 
one  be  manly,  how  are  we  to  estimate  the  other  ?  how  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  situation  of  that  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  whose 
conduct  in  office  appears  to  have  given  such  particular  offence 
to  my  right  hon.  friend  ?  But  I  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  language  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  for  as  he  applauds  so  much 
the  act  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  having  resigned  his  office 
when  parliament  and  the  country  seemed  to  wish  it,  when  he  had 
in  this  house  but  a  majority  of  37,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  that 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  only  a  majority  of  28  on  a  former 
evening,  which  majority  will,  I  think,  be  reduced  this  night,  m^ 
right  hon.  fri^d  will  recommend  to  him  an  imitation  of  the  gal- 
lant and  dignified  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the 
lower  bench — that  he  will  advise  him  not  to  persevere  any  far- 
ther with  such  a  mean,  decreasing  majority,  after  having  lost  the 
confidence  of  all  the  independent  part  of  parliament  and  the 
country.  My  right  hon.  friend,  indeed,  states  that  he  would 
wish  to  see  an  administration  formed  upon  a  broader  scale,  and 
in  this  declaration  I  really  believe  him  sincere.  If  he  considers 
what  his  right  hon.  friend  now  is,  and  what  he  might  have  been, 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  such  must  be  his  wish.  I  am  also  sure  that 
my  right  hon.  friend  delivers  his  real  sentiment  when  he  states 
that  he  feels  himself  in  a  post  of  danger.  I  believe  that  he  con- 
siders the  administration  to  which  he  belongs  as  not  at  all  likely 
to  last ;  and  I  will  go  a  step  farther,  I  believe  that  neither  him- 
self nor  his  right  hon.  friend  really  think  that  it  ought  to  last ; 
for  they  must  be  aware  that  it  is  an  arrangement  which  has  ex- 
cited discontent  and  complaint  through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  an  arrangement  of  such  a  nature  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  thinks  it  necessary  to  offer  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
apology  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  it.  My  right  hon.  friend  has 
taken  occasion,  in  some  degree,  to  contrast  his  attachment  to  his 
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right  liun.  friend  at  the  liead  of  administratioii,  with  my  attach- 
ment tu  my  right  hon.  friend  beside  me  ;  but  tberc  is  ihU  dif- 
ference between  us,  that  I  can  never  follow  the  same  line  a»  thai 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  dune  this  uight,  to  excuw  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  high  ofBce  under  the  administration  of  his  right 
ton.  friend.     1  do  not  feel  it  necessary  lo  enter  into  any  jusliii- 
calton  of  my  attachment  to  my  right  hon.  friend  ;  for,  alUmu^h  i 
do  nut  find  him  holding  one  of  the  first  oflices  in  the  ^venitncnl, 
I  find  him  surrounded  with  honour;  although  I  do  not  lind  hiai 
leading  a  cabinet,  I  see  him  followed  by  all  that  is  iadependent 
in  the  rank,  character,  consequence,  and  population  of  the  oouo- 
try.     1  see  him  restored  to  the  friendship  of  all  those  good  and 
great  men  from  whom  he  has,  though  he  never  ought  to  hate 
been  separated,  or  rather  I  see  those  personages  restored  to  bin. 
In  a  word,  I  have  the  happiness  to  observe  the  public  cbari 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  placed  on  a  more  exalted  eaiineitcv  thmi 
ever  before  stood  on.     An  attachment  to  him,  therefore,  it 
be  any  other  than  a  eource  of  the  nwst  gratifying  pride  to 
upon,     My  right  hon.  friend,  in  the  course  of  the  jubtifical 
which  he  has  attempted  for  his  conduct  in  co-operyting  with 
right  hon.  friend,  has  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  the  happy  eTeaI< 
the  removal  of  what  he  termed  the  late  minislerc,  but  my  ri( 
hon.  friend  seemed  to  forget  that  that  removal  was  far  from 
complete.     To  be  sure,  some  of  those  with  whom  my  ri^ht 
friend  professed  to  have  been  dissatisfied,  were  removed, 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  department  fur  fc 
afl'airs,  and  therefoie  out  goes  Lord  Hawkesbury  ;  and  eorrf\ 
urn  to  |>ereeive  that  that  noble  lord  has  put  tlie  i«al  to 
cundenmatioD ;   being  diarged  with  misnianagemLiit  and  ii 
pacily,  he  consents  to  be  degraded  in  order  to  make 
anuttier  noble  lord,  who  certainly  has  yet  (o  prove  faia  abitj 
who  has  at  least  no  experience  to  recoaimend  him.  This  rem 
must  no  doubt  be  a  source  of  much  mortification  to  ibotM^  who 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  the  noble  lord  :  but  ihibalunc 
was  not  enough  to  satisfy  my  right  hon.  friend  and  to  rcconcUa 
him  to  tile  administration,   lie  disliked  the  admiralty,  and  tl 
fore  that  ailJy,  incapable  person.  Earl  St.  A'iucent,  u  remoi 
and  his  place  is  filled  by  that  tried,  experienced  i 
Melville — (a  laugh).     In  the  ofVce  of  tiie  war  minisler  also,  my 
right  hon.  friend  saw  good  ground  for  complaint,  and  tlicTcforc 
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the  noble  lord  (Hobart)  who  held  that  situation,  is  superseded 
by  a  noble  lord  who  gallantly  resigned  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, because  it  was  a  time  of  war  and  trouble,  and  much  dis- 
turbance was  apprehended  in  that  country.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  no  wonder  that  my  right  hon.  friend  should  express 
his  regret  that  his  right  hon.  friend  has  not  better  support ;  for 
all  those  being  dismissed  for  detected,  acknowledged  incapacity, 
according  to  the  language  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  of  whom  his 
right  hon.  friend  spoke  in  such  lofty  terms  of  praise,  none  re- 
main in  office,  but  those  six  of  whom  his  right  hon.  friend  did 
not  think  worth  while  to  utter  one  word  in  the  way  of  commenda- 
tion. But  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  praise  much  does  not 
seem  to  be  thought,  and  therefore  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
had  no  panegyric  pronounced  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons just  introduced  into  his  cabinet.  After  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  ma- 
nifested, particularly  in  the  expedition  to  Holland,  and  the  re- 
presentation with  respect  to  some  of  the  late  ministers,  his  opi- 
nions of  mankind  do  not  appear  to  be  held  in  any  estimation,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  the  house  has  not  heard  one  word 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  merits  of  his  new  col- 
leagues. I  dare  say  that  this  silence  was  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  stipulation.  They  most  probably  said  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  ^^  You  may  give  us  ribands,  titles,  pensions,  places, 
or  anything  you  like,  but  a  character  :  do,  for  Ood'^s  sake,  save 
our  names  from  the  peril  of  your  praise — for,  if  you  praise  us, 
both  you  and  we  shall  be  laughed  at.""  My  right  hon.  friend  has 
frequently  said,  **  Away  with  the  cant  of  *  not  men  but  measures,' 
for  it  is  a  frivolous  notion,  as  it  is  not  the  harness,  but  the  horses 
which  draw  the  carriage;''  but  I  would  ask  my  right  hon.  friend, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  harness  and  carriage  with  such  horses 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  has  now  engaged  ?  There  are  six  of  them 
that  are  old,  and  six  new — a  double  set  to  be  sure.  The  former 
are  part  of  that  "  slow-paced,  lumpish,  awkward  collection," 
upon  which  my  right  hon.  friend  so  severely  commented  in  the 
discussion  of  Colonel  Patten's  motion.  They  of  course  can  be 
of  no  use,  and  so  the  six  new  nags  will  have  to  draw  not  only  the 
carriage,  but  those  six  heavy  cast-off  blacks  along  with  it.  (A 
laugh.)  Now,  if  in  such  a  situation  my  right  hon.  friend  does 
not  feel  himself  embarrassed,  and  anxious  for  the  release  of  his 
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right  hoo.  frioidaiid  hiiiiadf^  lii  i  ■limit  hiTC  tlwf  fiiiiiin  iif  djt 
nicy  and  solicitude  for  honoanlderepatation  wlndi  I  aaivilll^ 
to  ascribe  to  him.     Among  tbeai^giinieiitsadTtficedliymya^ 
hoD.  frkodinfiiTourof  the  bill  befofe  the  boqte,  there  wcresome 
that  struck  me  to  be  Tcry  otraordiMiry  indeed,  (Hcnllr.ShBi* 
dan,  seaiching  for  his  notes,  found  thcj  were  lost,  wUdipradiaedL 
a  laugh,  and  die  hoo.  member  obtcnred,  that  lib  rig^  hoa. 
firiend,  he  dared  say,  was  not  aorry  that  he  had  lost  dicni>)  Myi%^ 
hon.  firiend,  obserred  the  hon.  member,  eoaupbinadiat  weshoaM 
cJ4acBs  our  dimppaintment  that  die  measure  befixe  the  hooK 
is  not  equal  to  die  expectation  we  entertained,  and  states  tlist 
fiiom  die  number  of  troops  already  existing,  it  was  imposrible  to 
draw  more  from  die  martial  resouroes  of  the  oonntry  than  tlui 
bin  proposes  to  obtain ;  but  my  right  hoo.  firiend  should  recol- 
lect that  die  fiudt  lies  with  those  by  whom  our  inufpoiatians  were 
raised  so  hi^    If  we  eomplain  of  disaf^nintment,  who  raised 
<Mir  expectations  ?    The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  cf 
Ids  oppoatkm  to  the  late  minister,  held  fiirth  sudi  faig^  pio- 
mises    talked  of  what  he  would  do  if  in  olBoe,  that  he  would 
submit  a  measure  of  vast  importance,  Icc^— that  it  was  imposd 
Ue  nut  to  have  our  curiositY  and  expectatioDs  stroogly  excited ; 
but  after  all  this  prodigious  parade  of  means  in  coatemplatioQ 
for  the  increase  of  our  public  force,  what  do  we  see  ?    Instead  of 
plans  at  all  promising  efficiency,  instead  of  looking  for  an  armed 
Minerva  fitmi  the  brain  of  this  Jupiter,  we  see  a  puny,  ricketty 
bantling*  which*  after  being  sent  to  the  parish  nurse^  does  not 
appear  to  have  gri>de  or  bone  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood. 
In  truth*  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
thinks  that  this  bill  will  procure  men.    The  only  object  seems  to 
be  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  landed  interest,  to  inflict  penalties  and 
enact  forfeitures.     The  right  hon.  gendeman  only  proposes  to 
lew  a  tax  in  a  novel  wav.     If,  bv  such  a  system,  men  should 
really  be  had,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  right  hon.  genUeman 
would  be  more  surprised  than  any  other  man  in  the  country ; 
that  he  would  feel  as  much  astonished  as  be  lately  was  at  the 
wonderful  discovery*  that  but  few  ballotted  men  gave  personal 
ser\-ice.  Kven  supposing  that  the  propotsed  number  of  men  could 
be  recruited*  where*  I  would  ask.  are  six  or  seven  thousand  per- 
sons to  be  found  qualified  to  officer  them  r     The  right  hon.  gm- 
demaii  must  know  that  the  thing  is  imposssiUe.     But  the  mode 
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suggested  to  discipline  those  corps  is  really  ludicrous.  The  idea 
of  attaching  one  battalion  to  another  is  not  unlike  that  of  throw- 
ing a  young  woman  in  the  way  of  an  old  man  for  the  purpose  of 
courtship,  in  the  hope  that,  after  the  opportunity  of  what  is  com- 
monly termed  "  keeping  company,'^  they  will  "  come  together," 
matrimony  must  be  the  consequence.  Absurd  as  this  may  seem, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  that  such  a  connection  as  that  proposed  in 
this  bill,  betweeen  a  battalion  of  regulars  and  one  of  the  new 
levies,  can  tend  to  promote  or  preserve  discipline.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  of  discipline  in  a  corps  where,  as  in  the  new  levies, 
the  officers  will  be  urged  to  ask  favours  of  their  men.  If  a  man 
belonging  to  the  regulars  shall  be  found  tippling  with  any  of  the 
new  levies,  he  can  plead  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on 
the  other  to  enlist  for  general  service — ^that  he  was  only  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  forward  the  views  of  government.  At  such 
irregularities  as  these  officers  must  connive,  or  the  enlistment 
from  among  those  new  levies  will  not  be  productive.  From  an 
army  thus  constituted  and  so  employed,  what  evils  are  not  to  be 
apprehended !  So  fully  convinced  am  I  of  the  mischief  that 
must  result  from  it  as  to  think  that,  if  the  bill  should  be  adopted, 
the  most  appropriate  title  for  it  would  be  "  a  bill  for  the  de- 
struction of  militarj'  discipline.**'  In  considering  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive 
that  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  upon  other  occasions  I  most  sin- 
cerely respect,  should  look  so  much,  or  rather  entirely,  to  the 
extension  of  our  regular  army.  With  respect  to  the  army,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  observe,  that  in  my  opinion  men  should  be  en- 
listed for  that  service  not  only  on  terms  limited  as  to  time,  but 
as  to  place.  The  latter  regulation  would  tend  to  save  the  lives 
of  many  soldiers,  while  the  policy  of  the  former  is  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  and  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  sur- 
prise is,  that  ministers  hesitate  to  act  upon  it.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  augmentation  of  our  regular  army,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say,  that  I  always  look  upon  such  augmentation  with 
jealousy;  I  would  not  risk  the  liberties  of  the  country,  by 
the  enlargement  of  our  standing  army.  If  I  were  asked  whe- 
ther I  would  not  rather  trust  our  defence  in  the  field  against 
the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe  to  regular  troops,  I  would  im- 
mediately answer  in  the  affirmative ;  still,  however,  keeping 
in   view  the  compromise  between  difficulties,  the  necessity  of 
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securing  our  freedom  against  Ibe  Influence  and  power  of  a  Ui^H 
standing  army,  I  would  have  our  volunteers  aad  militia  aidi^l 
by  a  due  proportion  of  the  regular  army.     The  people  of  tfa]^ 
country  are  competent  to  their  own  defence,  and  are  ready  to 
take  the  tone  from  those  above  them.     They  have  regard  tat 
the  high  station  which  freemen  may  be  supposed  to  fe«l :  tbey 
have  none  of  the  slavish  attachment  to  clans,  but  they  IooIl  up 
to  their  superiors — and  I  use  this  word  in  its  liberal  sense — thcjr 
look  up  to  you,  their  superiors,  with  confidence,  because  you  do 
not  look  down  on  them  with  insult.     Give,  then,  to  such  a  peopk 
proper  example  and  encouragement,  and  you  will  not  have  any 
occasion   to  look  for  a  large  standing   army  to   defend   your 
country.     Tlie  people  of  England  know  the  value  of  the  objects 
for  which  they  have  to  contend.     They  feel  that,  from    the  coi>- 
stitution  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  there  is  nothing  of 
honour,  emolument,  or  wealth,  which  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
a  man  of  merit.     The  landlord,  the  shopkeeper,  or  mechaaic, 
must  be  sensible  that  he  is  contending  not  merely  for  what  he 
possesses,  but  for  everything  of  importance  which  the  country 
contains ;  and  1  would  call  on  the  humblest  peasant  to  put  forth 
his  endeavours  in  the  national  struggle  to  defend  his  son's  titll  J 
to  the  great  seal  of  Kngland.     Acting  upon  this  plan,  empio 
iiig  proper   means   to   animate   tlie  country,  would   render  il 
unnecessary  to  hire  an  army  to  defend  us  or  to  resist  any  eneaij«'l 
It  is  because  I  am  satisfied  of  this  fact — because  I  know  that  ta| 
this  important  conj  uncture,  which  so  strongly  demands  the  valoui 
of  the  brave,  the  vigour  of  the  strong,  the  means  of  the  wealthy,! 
and  the  councils  of  the  wise,  we  could  obtain  all  that  is  tvqiii 
site  by  operating  judiciously  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the  peopl^fl 
that  I  object  to  tlie  frequent  call  for  an  increase  of  our  reguU 
army,  as  I  know  that  such  increase  must  invest  tltt*  executin 
government  with  a  power  dangerous  lo  the  existence  of  liberljj 
I  like  an  army  of  the  people,  because  no  people  were  ever  fuui 
to  commit  a /t'/o  </e  «^  ujxm  their  own  liberty ;  but  I  dislike li 
large  standing  army,  because  I  never  knew  popular  lilierty  ii 
any  state  lung  to  survive  such  an  establishment.     It  ia  i 
these  grounds  that  I  disapprove  of  the  sentunents  so  often  urge 
as  to  the  augmentation  of  the  re^lar  army,  and  particularly  bjfl 
an  ufticer  whose  information  upon  military  subjects  is,  no  doubCffl 
eutitled   to  the  utmost  respect ;  but,  whatever  may  be  bis  in>fl 
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formation  and  experience  upon  military  topics,  if  he  had  the 
ability  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  until  he  shall  look  at  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  until  he  shall  examine  it  as  a  statesman,  with  a 
mixed  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  military 
defence  of  the  country,  I  cannot  defer  to  his  opinions.  With 
regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  present  administration 
is  formed,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations.  The  cause 
of  the  exclusion,  which  is  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of, 
we  are  all  tolerably  well  able  to  conjecture ;  but  it  would  be,  I 
am  aware,  indecorous  to  describe  it  in  this  house.  I  know  it  would 
be  unparliamentary  to  introduce  into  debate  any  particular  allu- 
sion to  this  circumstance.  Of  the  personage,  however,  to  whom 
it  refers,  I  cannot  speak  from  any  particular  knowledge ;  but  of 
him  who  is  next  in  rank  and  consequence,  I  can  say,  that  that 
illustrious  personage  whose  name  I  know  my  duty  too  well  to 
mention,  who  stood  forward  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
displaying  a  noble  example  of  his  wish  to  promote  unanimity,  to 
rally  all  parties  round  the  standard  of  the  country,  entertains  no 
political  prejudice  against  any  public  man — though,  God  knows, 
he  has  had  much  to  forgive.  Far,  however,  from  indulging 
resentment,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  forward  to  accept,  to 
call  for  the  services  of  any  political  character  who  could  contri- 
bute in  this  great  crisis  to  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
For  the  motion  265 ;  agaitut  it  223. 


March  6,  1805. 
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ADDITIONAL    FORCE    BILL. 

"  Mb.  Sheridan  said,  I  rise  sir,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  I 
took  the  liberty  of  giving  on  a  former  day,  tp  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  last  session,  intituled,  *<  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  better  defence  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
gradual  increase  of  our  disposable  force. "^  I  choose  to  read  the 
whole  title  of  this  act,  rather  in  compliment  to  the  feelings  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  than  to  call  it  by  its  general  denomi- 
nation, "  Mr.  Pitt's  parish  bill.**'  It  is  impossible  for  me,  before 
I  proceed  further  not  to  observe  shortly  on  the  impression  which 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  upon  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  notice  of  this  motion. 
Those  gentlemen  appeared  to  express  surprise,  not  unaccom- 
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panied  by  some  disapprobation,  that  I  should  attempt  to  p 
bringing  forward  such  a  motion.     What  excited  that  sut\ 
am  rather  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     Perhaps  the  right  bon.  gentl 
man  over  against  me  thought  that  the  debate  on  tbis  subject 
need  not  go  on  any  further,  conscious,  no  doubt,  tliat  the  caie 
stated  by  my  right  hon.  friend  on  a  former  evening  * 
weakly  supported  ;  and  that  the  answer  of  my  right  hon.  friea 
who  sits  near  him  was  quile  sufficient,  or  rather  that  that  aatwn 
contained  matter  so  forcible  and  conclusive,  argument  and  e 
quence  tiiat  overwhelmed  us  on  this  side  of  the  house — that  g 
us  such  a  shock  that  some  time  was  necessary  to  «uaUe  ub  B 
meet  it  with  any  effect.  lo  come  fresh  to  the  contest.     Perhapf^ 
too,  the  disapprobation  which  was  manifested  proceeded  txoa 
this,  that  it  was  deemed  disrespectful  to  the  right  hou.  geatlenua 
to  press  upon  him  any  further  discussion  of  a  subject,  to  t 
consideration  of  which  he  seemed  so  peculiarly  unwilling  to  p 
ceed.     In  truth,  the  right  hon,  gentleman  did  appear  to  be  v 
bashful  of  this  topic,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  very  rductanlb 
touches  upon  it  at  all.     Another  cause  of  the  disapprobl 
allude  to,  may  be  attributed  to  this,  that  my  notice  impliedJ 
doubt  of  the  force  of  that  reply  which  the  friends  of  my  rigl 
hon.  friend  have  been  so  anxious  to  extol.     It  was  ex-idently  d 
supposition  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  the  \ 
should  be  taken  from  the  disinclination  shown  by  the  right  i 
genllcman  to  enter  into  this  question,  and  that  we  should  d 
from  the  performance  of  our  duty.     But  regardless  alike  of  t 
feelings  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman  himself  upon  this  subjcc 
as  of  the  surprise  or  disapprobation  of  bis  advocates,  I  rise  tl 
bring  forward  this  motion.     It  may  be  said,  that  any  inquiry  fl 
mine  into  llie  military  state  of  the  country  cannot  be  necesBuy. 
after  the  very  able- and  comprehensive  dissertation  wc  have  to 
recently  heard  from  my  right  hon.  friend  on  the  lower  bench  <■ 
that  subject.     With  those  who  argue  so  I  should  most  cordiallft 
agree ;  but  it  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  course  of  that  n 
terly  review  of  my  right  hon  friend,  he  but  incidentally  notice 
this  act,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our  statute  b 
It  is  natural  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  feeling  tJ 
aware  that  the  act  has  utterly  failed  of  its  object,  should  dial 
pi-ove  »f  any  attempt  to  ridictde  its  imbecility,  or  put  a  p 
to  its  existence.  In  endeavouring  to  accomplish  thi»,  xoine  of  ihi 
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common-place  censures  which  are  thrown  out  against  men  who 
attempt  to  oppose  any  measure  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
may  be  applied  to  me ;  but  I  feel  that  they  are  entirely  inappli- 
cable, for  I  contend  that  the  act,  which  it  is  my  object  to  repeal, 
is  not  a  measure  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  the  bill  has  no 
such  character  or  tendency.  To  oppose  its  continuance,  there- 
fore, cannot  subject  any  man  to  that  outcry  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  raise  against  the  opponents  of  measures  of  a  different 
description.  If  the  proposition  I  mean  to  submit  to  the  house 
had  the  remotest  tendency  to  injure  the  spirit,  to  depress  the 
heart  and  feelings  of  the  country,  in  the  present  emergency,  I 
trust  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  bring  it  forward.  But  satisfied 
that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  quite  a  contrary  effect,  I  cannot 
be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  it.  Again,  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  the  reason  why  my  notice  was  treated  as  I  have  de- 
scribed on  a  former  evening,  nor  can  I  anticipate  how  my  motion 
may  be  treated  this  night.  To  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  on  the  lower  bench,  I  remember  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side  thought  proper  to  preserve  a  most 
resolute  and  dignified  silence.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it 
was  such  as  to  call  for  the  reply  of  a  minister,  and  that  the 
answer  which  it  received  from  my  hon.  friend  was  sufficient  to 
content  him.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  rather  an  unreasonable,  discontented,  expecting  kind  of  man  ; 
but  if  he  redly  was  contented  with  the  reply  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  near  him  to  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  on  the 
lower  bench,  I  must  say  that  he  is  the  most  easily  contented  man 
I  ever  heard  of.  I  know  that  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  advo- 
cates  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  out  of  doors,  that  that  reply 
was  complete ;  but  sure  I  am  that  no  man  in  this  house  who 
heard  it  ever  thought  it  so,  and  least  of  all  was  it  so  thought  by 
my  right  hon.  friend  himself,  who  delivered  it.  I  admire  the 
talents  of  my  right  hon.  friend  as  much  as  any  man,  yet,  upon 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  could  not  help  observing  the  difficulty 
he  had  to  struggle  with  ;  the  embarrassed  and  staggering  course 
he  made ;  I  was  conscious  that  my  right  hon.  friend  felt  that  he 
had  very  little  to  say  to  the  purpose ;  that  he  was  sailing  against 
wind  and  tide ;  that  although  the  puff  of  a  cheer  from  his  friends 
sometimes  produced  a  slight  swell  in  his  sails,  he  could  make 
but  little  progress  ;  that  he  raised  his  voice  aloud,  but  produced 
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■oimpreflHOD;  that  he  dropped 
that,  in  CkI,  he  made  a  fine 
of  none,  bat  little  miifhirf  to  hh 
he  ma  J  hare  done  to  Ae 
pretend  to  ny«    Having  aid  an 
of  the  gcntkaen  en  the  other  ade  on  n 
nnn^take  notice  of  nme  of  the 
uiend.    I  fkall  nunn^  aijadi  cnnnEl^ 
note  nme  paints  in  the 
I  am  nov  onwiDiag  to  take  nnu    V I 
I  ifaonld  hare  no  donbtof 

on  the  other  adcL    In  the 
nlviev^he 
Id»r.    InhisTievof 

agree  with  hta ;  hot  the 


I 
■T  i%lit  hoa.  fiicnd,  I  have  ahnm  idt 
kJgid  the  giwindi  of  hi»  opininne  to  be 
<rver  dfispoficd  to  treat  them  vith  doe  dcfiucnee/'  Yet  I  never 
cocjsI  brir^  Djscif.  in  some  xmportaDt  questJODS,  entirdy  to 
cvccur  wiih  bin.  The  rolunteer  srstcniy  tar  instance,  I 
h&Tv  e^fT  tbLXzsbt,  ^a^  do  still  think,  entitled  to  the  higlMst 
jfcrninisoc^  ssd  :o  the  particular  giatitude  of  the  oouatrj. 
I  rcttllr  d>  Kexie^ryf  dial  the  exiitenoe.  die  nionber,  and  the 
5put:  of  ibe  Tvjucteers.  had  nsore  power  on  the  mind  of  the 
^Tvcrv.  hsd  =xtr«  efecs  in  mating  him  dirink  from  attcmpliDg 
tisie  e\;^eu:5oQ  of  his  CKSiBDed  attack,  than  all  our  other  force. 
1  vill  3^H  tJike  uTvo  DTjeif  to  saj  that  I  have  teieiied  any  cer- 
tain koovkdj^*  cjwc  the  subject,  but  I  have  enough  to  justifr 
me  ia  jK5ser:i7^«  trvix  the  wiunteers  prodoced  a  most  important 
e^Kct  oD  the  n»cluroc»  of  the  French  goremment,  and  partku- 
Lftriv  on  the  ciisd  of  TaQerTand ;  and  diis  was  natnrallT  to  be 
expected,  tor  tha:  puLiDt  bodr  served  to  dtdodge  the  opinioo 
vhicb  gvoenlly  existed  in  France  vridi  respect  to  this  natioo. 
The  voluncf^r^  sbo«vd  mast  sadsfiactorilj  thai  the  ^  shop-keep- 
ing, indoleot.  luxurious''  }wopIe  of  this  country  were  not  dis- 
posed to  loU  OQ  their  couches  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  wad 
whoUv  to  an  hirvd  amv  far  their  defienoe.    Whether  the 
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volunteer  system  was  or  was  not  exceptionable  in  the  first  con- 
struction of  it,  it  must  be  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  men  to 
know  this  important  fact ;  and  it  must  furnish  a  ground  for  pe- 
culiar congratulation  to  the  volunteers  themselves,  to  find  that 
they  had  so  materially  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  and 
to  the  character  of  the  country  also.  For  they  had  convinced 
the  enemy  that  all  his  calculations  respecting  us  were  unfounded. 
The  volunteers  have  convinced  him  of  the  resolute  spirit  and  un- 
conquerable mind  of  the  nation.  I,  therefore,  cannot  but  be 
proud  of  the  support  I  have  uniformly  given  to  the  volunteer 
system,  however  much  I  may  regret  my  difierence  of  opinion 
with  my  right  hon.  friend,  with  whom  I  cannot  help  repeating 
that  I  also  difier  upon  another  important  point ;  I  still  retain 
the  opinion  that  I  so  often  before  stated,  that  the  military  force 
of  this  country  ought  to  be  varied,  and  that  great  advantages 
arise  from  our  various  descriptions  of  force.  For  whatever  may 
be  my  confidence  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  regular 
army,  I  must  say,  that  my  opinion  has  undergone  no  change ; 
that  the  people  of  any  country  cannot  long  retain  their  liberty 
who  trust  altogether  to  an  hired  army.  Some  gentlemen,  I  un- 
derstand, have  said,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  adopt  this 
motion,  that  the  repeal  at  present  of  the  act  to  which  it  refers 
would  damp  the  spirit  of  the  country.  But  I  would  seriously 
put  it  to  the  candour  of  those  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  rational 
to  apprehend  that  the  repeal  of  an  act  which,  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  confession  of  everybody,  has  totally  failed,  could 
create  any  dismay  ?  I  think  the  contrary  is  the  rational  calcu- 
lations. But  what  will  be  said  of  the  bill  when  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  introduced  is  called  to  the  recollection 
of  the  house  ?  When  the  right  hon.  author  of  this  bill  was  out 
of  office,  he  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  imbecility  and  inactivity 
of  his  predecessor ;  he  stated  what  a  force  he  should  produce  if 
his  plans  were  adopted.  He  complained  of  the  limited  amount 
of  the  force  which  his  predecessor  was  able  to  raise.  Yet,  after 
all  the  pompous  vaunting  pledges  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ; 
after  all  his  promises  of  activity  and  vigour,  when  "  I  **  comes  in, 
what  does  "  I^'  do  .^  Can  any  man  say  that  he  has  not  completely 
broken  his  promises  to  this  house  and  the  country  ?  After  then 
the  notoriety  of  such  failure,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  is  it  not  idle  and  absurd  to  tell  the  house  that  it  would  be 
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indiscreet,  that  it  would  be  shockiog,  to  menlioo  a  word  about 
the  failure  to  the  country  ;  that  we  should  keep  the  tfamg  taug 
to  ourselves  ?  Such  a  mockery  ia  not  to  be  endured.  What, 
after  the  only  measure  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  iolro- 
duced  since  he  dispossessed  his  predecessor,  has  prored  ineffidoit 
as  to  the  raising  of  men,  which  was  its  professed  <^ject,  to  he  (olil 
that  this  mea,sure  shall  still  be  allowed  to  go  on  now  that  il  it 
entirely  become  a  tax  bill !  The  demand  implies  extraordinary 
confidence.  Before  the  right  hon,  gentleman  returned  to  powtr, 
before  he  had  succeeded  in  removing  what  he  and  his  friendt 
BO  often  termed  the  rubbish  that  stood  in  his  way,  we  were  told 
much  of  the  extraordinary  things  that  he  had  in  contemplation 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  We  were  told,  indeed,  thai 
our  salvation  could  only  he  effected  by  this  great  Csesar ;  and 
yet  what  has  he  done  to  justify  those  assertions?  —  lite 
nothing.  He  may  show  a  regular  army  on  paper,  but  what«« 
really  exists  is  not  attributable  to  him.  He  has  made  no  cootfl 
bution  towards  it,  and,  theretbre,  the  ho]>es  excited  by  his  p 
tisans  have  been  wholly  disappointed.  The  house  and  the  count 
have  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  right  b 
gentleman's  powers.  The  delusion  which  his  advocates  t 
spread  no  longer  exists  ;  it  is  completely  dissipatt-d  by  the  fulflf 
of  this  bill.  To  talk  of  concealing  that  failure  from  tfaeo 
is  quite  nonsense ;  for  in  this  case  the  people  themselves  are  b 
hind  the  scenes,  they  are  under  the  apron  of  this  great  pu| 
show,  and,  therefore,  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  cunce^ng  d 
fact  from  those  who  know  it  as  well  as  we  do.  The  great  p 
to  be  considered  by  the  house,  with  respect  to  the  motiun  I  h 
the  honour  to  submit,  are  these :  6rst,  has  the  bill  tu  which  ti 
motion  refers  failed  of  producing  the  effect  which  it  profemd 
originally  to  have  in  view  ?  secondly,  if  it  has  failed,  is  it  likdy 
by  its  future  operation  to  atone  for  that  failure?  and,  tf  no*, 
thirdly,  would  the  repeal  of  it  be  attended  with  any  danger '' 
Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  thai  Ifar 
net  has  completely  failed ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  tbe 
effects  promised  from  it  were  not,  according  to  Uie  langoige  rf 
its  author  and  advocates,  to  be  protluced  by  degrees,  but  alma 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  vaunted  that  it  was  only  r 
place  him  in  power,  tu  enable  him  tu  raise  such  an  e 
pouble  army  as  a\\ou\d  (\aa^(^  t.^«  ^co^le  not  i 
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the  country,  but  ^^  to  hurl  back  the  proud  insulting  menaces  of 
the  enemy.^  It  has  been  observed  that  my  right  hon.  friend  on 
a  former  day  treated  this  subject  with  much  levity,  which  showed 
that  he  really  did  not  consider  the  state  of  the  country  dangerous, 
or  requiring  such  further  measures  of  defence  as  he  recommended. 
But,  however  important  and  grave  the  subject  of  our  military 
defence  may  be,  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  seriously  to 
consider  every  point  connected  with  it,  I  would  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  gentlemen,  whether,  when  the  lofty  promises  of  the 
right  hon.  parent  of  this  bill  were  compared  with  the  result, 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  ridiculing  his  pretensions  ?  Is  not  the 
failure  of  his  promises  obvious  ?  If  he  promised  to  raise  men, 
and  could  only  raise  money,  did  he  perform  his  promise  ?  No ; 
not  even  so  nearly  as  if  he  had  promised  to  procure  horses  for 
the  carriages  of  the  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  instead  of  that  had 
furnished  oxen  to  draw  the  baggage.  Let  me  not  then  be  told 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  performed  his  contract.  In 
order  to  render  his  failure  evident,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
the  returns  on  the  table  of  the  general  state  of  the  army,  and  of 
this  additional  defence  act  in  particular :  it  will  be  seen  in  those 
returns  that  the  army  under  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  prede- 
cessor was  not  merely  not  improved  by  the  boasted  energy  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  that  it  was  rather  deteriorated.  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  said  that  no  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted 
under  the  administration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  however 
necessary  it  was  under  his  predecessor.  It  is,  no  doubt,  conve- 
nient for  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  friends  to  maintain  that  doc- 
trine at  present ;  but  if  an  inquiry  were  to  take  place,  I  have 
good  teason  to  think  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  administra- 
tion would  be  found  to  be  not  less  defective  in  the  navy  than  in 
the  army.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  ships  have  been  added 
to  our  naval  force  since  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  accession  to 
power ;  but  this  I  must  positively  deny.  If,  however,  I  was  to 
demand  an  inquiry,  to  ascertain  this  fact,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  character  of  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty  is  such  as  to  ]preclude  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry— that  he  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  confidence.  But  more  of 
that  noble  lord  hereafter.  I  shall  now  show,  from  a  short  re- 
view of  the  returns  on  the  table,  what  the  exertions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  have  produced  for  the  army,  and  how  the  coun- 
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trj  hat  Ruoa  to  led  from  the  change  which  placed  the  rigtit 
hoB.  gnAleown  in  power. 

In  Jan.  1804  the  whole  of  our  array  amounted  to       -  191,099 

inJAiaOS                      ditto                                 -  143,651 

Deficiency           -         -  4~,448 

In  Jan.  18M  the  uflttia  ----._  log^q  j 

In  Jm.  laOS        ditto     -.._._  85^in 

DrfcMoejr                   .  SMM 

Total  «f  amy  ndmiUtia  in  Jn.]8M              -        -  'UOHjUt 

Ditto              in  Ja.  1800  *  -                .  JBV3* 

VtAdwey         -        .  71,ag| 

The  caraby  ta  Jan.  180*         .        .        •        _        .  17^ 

Ditto           180S                                 -       .  90,08 

Incresse     -        -         -  4,016 

The  artiUery  in  Jan.  1804 7,661 

Ditto              1806 8^7 

Increaae     ...  *8S6 

The  fiveign  troops  in  1804       -        -        .        .        _  13,710 

Ditto               1805        .....  81,098 


-      -      7^w 

But,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  these  departmenta,  coub)  it 
not  surely  be  pretended  that  that  in  the  fordgn  copa,  tar  in- 
stance, added  any  thing  to  the  disposaUe  force  of  this  couDtrr. 
What  were  6,000  men,  the  amount  of  the  addilioD  at  Ceyke, 
to  the  kind  of  force  which  it  was  the  object  ol  the  additioMl 
force  act  to  raise  P — or  how  was  the  right  boo.  gentleman  cntitU 
to  cUim  any  merit  finna  th^  additioQ ?    '*'' m  an  annin 
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tation,  it  appeared,  of  our  cavalry  and  artillery ;  but  there  was 
no  actual  reduction  of  the  infantry  of  our  regular  army,  amount- 
ing to  853  men  ;  and  any  augmentation  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  different  descriptions  of  force  I  have  alluded  to,  or  in  the 
black  troops  of  the  West  Indies,  is  attributable  of  right  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman'^s  predecessor.     The  measures  which  pit)- 
duced  such  augmentation  were  in  operation  before  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  came  into  office.     But  with  respect  to  the  act  under 
consideration,  no  increase  of  our  force  at  Ceylon,  in  the  West 
or  East  Indies,  has  connection  with  this  bill.     The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  raise  a  disposable  force  for  England,  and  in  that  object 
it  has  not  succeeded:  the  addition  of  11,000  men  to  the  whole 
of  our  military  force,  in  the  year  1804,  which  has  been  so  much 
boasted  of,  is,  I  contend,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman^s  predecessor,  whose  administration  it  was  so  much 
the  fashion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  advocates  to 
describe  as  milk  and  water,  nauseous  broth,  &c.     But  I  believe 
that  many  of  those  gentlemen  would  now  be  ready  to  retract 
their  words.     Whether  they  would  or  not  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  I  happened,  with  some  other  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
house,  to  be  perfectly  right  in  our  opinion,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  predecessor  should  be  removed,  an  administration 
much  more  deserving  the  character  of  imbecility,  and  something 
worse  would  follow.     In  this  apprehension  we  were  but  too  well 
founded :  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  promised  and  performed 
nothing :  the  increase  of  the  cavalry  arose  from  the  plan  of  raising 
men  for  rank  ;  the  raising  of  the  German  legion,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  artillery  entirely  belonged  to  the  project  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman^s  predecessor.     The  merit  of  the  whole  be- 
longed to  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  his  majesty ^s  councils 
^-council  I  mean  (a  laugh).     Whether  that  noble  lord  be  at 
present  really  as  well  as  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  council  I 
do  not  mean  to  inquire,  nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
quence.    My  object  is  to  show  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
disappointed  the  expectations  which  his  assurances  excited ;  that 
his  abuse  of  his  predecessor  was  unfounded,  and  that  if  he  be 
enabled  to  send  any  force  out  of  the  country,  or  to  perform  any 
exploit,  he  owes  the  capacity  of  doing  so  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 
That  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  derived  no  assistance  from  the 
only  scheme  for  recruiting  the  army  which  he  has  proposed,  will 
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be  obvious  froni  a  view  of  the  returns  under  (his  additionallfoTrc 
act,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  ludicrously  unpnxluctive.  From 
the  fith  of  July  to  the  5th  of  February,  this  redoubted  billjha^ 
only  produced  1293  men  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  266  of  vfacm. 
had  deserted,  or  been  discharged,  leaving  only  10^9  effecti'c 
men.  This  was  the  entire  fruit  of  all  tliese  exertions  of  "  IockI 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  feeling,"  from  which  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  projxtsed  to  obtain  so  much.  For  this  amount  of  men 
had  all  the  lords-lieutenants  and  deputy- lieu  ten  ants,  baiUfiii, 
overseers,  constables,  and  parish  officers,  been  put  in  motion  ;  for 
this  small  number  of  recruits  had  little  less  than  40,000  personi 
been  set  to  work.  Out  of  the  number  I  have  mentioned  which 
were  raised  under  this  act,  it  appears  that  323  men  have  enluted 
for  general  service,  which  is  about  four  and  a-half  men  for  each 
county.  Of  this  number,  however,  eighty-eight  of  which  were 
raised  for  the  parishes  by  the  regular  recruiting  officers,  thirty 
deserted,  and  thirty-three  were  discharged  as  un6t  for  service. 
In  Ireland  the  return  under  this  act  is  1031  men.  The  zeal  of 
that  country  was  quite  satisfied  to  gel  oh  a  level  with  the  jaw- 
duce  of  this ;  but  here  it  thought  proper  to  stop:  not  one,  how- 
ever,  of  these  men  has  enlisted  in  the  regular  service — so  n 
for  Ireland.  But  to  return  to  this  country — it  seems  to  bed 
case  that  the  parishes  have  seldom,  under  this  act,  fumiibed  fl 
good  soldier,  and  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  couutr 
Tiie  object  of  those  officers  was  rather  generally  to  get  rid  H 
vagrants,  so  that  the  greater  number  collected  from  the  niantd 
turing  counties  were  found  to  desert  or  to  be  unfit  for  i 
Of  the  number  raised  by  parish  officers  wiio  enlisted  forgonat 
service,  tifty-two  were  from  Lancashire,  half  of  whom  dea 
and  what  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Kent,  where  the  ri^t  h 
gentleman^s  influence,  one  -would  suppose,  must  be  powerful 
Why,  it  furnished  eleven  men,  all  of  whom  deserted.  But  ] 
would  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  house  to  the  produceof 
theCimpie  Ports,  with  which  the  right  lion,  gentleman  is  so  pv- 
ticularly  connected:  where  he  has  so  much  weight,  both  in  Wt 
civil  and  military  capacity  ;  where  he  is  said  to  be  so  much  adotvd 
as  a  general  and  as  a  man.  The  Cinque  Ports  have  produad 
one  man  ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  an  extraordinary  man,  if  one  oould 
!)ee  him.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  Milo  or  Hercules,  and  might  be  equal 
to  the  numerous  produce  of  another  district ;  as  in  the  fable  o( 
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the  lioness  and  the  sow,  where  the  lioness  said  to  the  latter,  ^^  what 
signifies  your  numerous  brood  ?  I  have  but  one — sed  Ule  ko  esf* 
(a  loud  laugh).  I  remember  a  story,  that  after  an  engagements 
some  persons  inquired  for  Lord  Donegall^s  regiment,  anxious  to 
know  its  fate  ;  one  soldier  appeared,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  I  am  Lord 
Donegairs  regiment.^  Perhaps  this  man  from  the  Cinque  Ports 
would  be  found  ipse  agmen.  To  be  serious,  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider this  bill,  on  the  whole,  as  a  disgrace  to  its  author.  Though  I 
state  this,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  on  particular  points,  we  are  not 
all  of  us  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding effectually  for  the  defence  of  this  country.  I  mean  then 
that  this  bill  is  a  disgrace  from  its  total  inefBcacy,  and  from  its 
mode  of  attempting  to  be  efficacious.  It  first  goes  into  the  parish 
as  a  beggar,  and  if  unsuccessful  in  begging,  it  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a  bully ;  it  tells  the  parish  officer,  *'  if  you  do  not  raise 
the  men  I  desire,  I  would  advise  you  to  drop  £'20  in  a  certain 
place,  or  I  will  mulct  you  to  double  that  amount.'^  To  those 
who  complain  so  much  of  the  parish  officers  not  having  done 
their  duty  under  this  bill,  I  would  ask  why  the  privy  council  did 
not  set  them  a  good  example,  by  doing  their  duty  ?  Had  the 
privy  council  done  so,  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Hawkesbury 
would  not  have  been  delayed  so  long.  From  this  instance  of 
neglect  in  the  privy  council  I  should  think  it  would  be  necessary 
in  any  future  acts,  where  that  council  should  have  any  duty  to 
execute,  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon 
them  for  neglect.  As  to  the  double  penalty  threatened  on  the 
parishes  which  are  deficient  under  this  act,  I  think  the  collection 
of  it  would  not  be  less  difficult  than  oppressive.  This  bill  was 
originally  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  expedition,  yet,  when  we 
complain  of  its  failure  in  this  respect,  we  are  told  to  wait,  that  it 
will  still  operate  what  it  promised.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
lately  of  the  preparation  of  carriages,  for  the  speedy  conveyance 
of  soldiery,  &c.  Now,  suppose  any  man  came  forward  and  said, 
**  destroy  all  those  vehicles ;  I  have  got  one  on  a  new  principle, 
that  will  carry  twenty  men,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.^' 
Suppose  all  those  carriages  were  destroyed,  and  the  boaster  was 
relied  on.  Well,  the  twenty  men  get  into  his  new  carriage  to  set 
ofi*  to  Windsor ;  some  hours  afterwards  you  meet  him  and  the 
men  at  Kensington— on  coming  back  ? — no,  but  on  his  progress. 
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for  he  hod  absolutely  got  tta  further.  Stilt  the  boaster  < 
sav,  "givemetiDieand  I  will  yet  accomplish  the  journey." 
would  you  say  to  such  a  man  P  And  yet  exactly  similar  is  d 
lat^age  which  the  right  hon.  gentlenian  holds  to  the  house  with 
r^ard  to  thbbiU.  If  a  man  were  to  persuade  you  to  throw  a«ay 
your  blunderbuss,  and  offer  a  gun  of  his  ioventioo  iit  its  »t 
after  hearing  the  man's  praise  of  his  iofention,  you  attempt 
fire  it  off — it  tuisses  £re — it  bunis  priming.  But  still  he 
you  to  keep  it  to  your  slioulder,  assuring  you,  that  it  oolv 
fire.  This  you  might  do  for  a  little  time;  but  what  would  rou 
ibink  of  your  man  if  his  gun  hung  lire  for  six  months,  as  thit 
bill  has  done  ?  Why  really,  »r,  it  is  impossible  to  look  si  thJa 
bill  ID  anr  war  without  laughing  at  it.  The  right  bun.  geoUfr 
■nan  proposed  that  tt  should  furnish  a  sword  and  a  shield  fur  ihr 
country — but  it  now  turns  out  that  this  sword  is  only  fit  to  be  a 
soup  ladle,  and  the  shield  a  fi«h  plate.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, however,  and  his  friends  have  attempted  to  solace  tbf 
country  for  ibe  failure  of  this  bill,  by  asserting  that  au  addition 
has  bem  made  under  his  administration  to  the  amount  of  our 
naval  force ;  but  this  I  positively  deny.  I  assert  that  nothing 
bas  been  added  to  our  naval  force,  and  that  the  navy  itself  is  in 
a  !4ate  much  inferior  to  that  in  which  Lord  St.  Vincent  left  it 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  fact  as  to  the  fifty  ships  aUc^ged 
to  have  been  added  to  the  navy  ooder  the  present  admiralty,  we 
shall  find  (hat  no  less  than  thirty  of  them  were  old  West-lndia- 
men ;  that  one  (ifty-gun  ship  that  was  sent  to  the  Downa  was 
prvDOUDced  inca^xihleof  keeping  the  sea,  and  »ent  back  into  port; 
that  anoiber  of  the  new  vessels,  the  Weymouth,  scot  to  ounvoy 
some  merchantmen  with  whidi  she  should  not  part  cotnpany,  wat, 
from  her  not  being  sea-worthy,  incapable  of  making  her  way. 
and  tbetefore  kept  back  the  convoy.  It  would  also  appear,  on 
inquirv,  that  the  present  admiralty  had  ordered  the  purchase  of 
some  West-Indiamen  in  the  river,  which  were  reported  to  tlul 
board  lo  be  incaaphle  of  being  made  fit  for  use  at  the  tlow  of  Ibt 
purrbasc,  and  which  were  still  lying  in  ibe  river.  Sucb  arc  llit 
shipa  of  war  which  the  proeot  vigorous  admiralty  has  added  to 
our  fleet,  and  they  have,  against  that  addition,  reduced  i(  by  dis- 
mantling seven  shipi,  of  the  line  and  several  frigalr*.  By-tW 
bv,  as  a  sample  of  the  wisdom  of  building  vccsela  of  var  n 
aterchants'  dock-yards  which  tbe  rigbt  ban,  gentlemaa  ooaea* 
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Strongly  recommended,  all  those  dismantled  vessels  had  been  so 
built,  and  not  one  of  them  had  been  in  use  above  seven  years. 
The  addition  of  men  alleged  to  be  made  to  the  naval  service, 
under  the  present  admiralty,  does  not  exceed  five  thousand.  Will 
then  any  man  attempt  to  compare  the  present  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  in  point  of  vigour  and  efficacy,  with  his  noble  and 
gallant  predecessor  ?  The  comparison  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  thought  proper,  on 
a  former  occasion,  in  reply  to  a  question,  in  which  no  allusion  of 
such  a  nature  was  naturally  called  for,  to  arraign  the  conduct  and 
character  of  that  highly  deserving  nobleman.  I  say  it  was  not 
fit  or  becoming  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  do  so.  He  had 
accused  the  noble  lord  without  afibrding  him  any  prospect  of  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  trial  or  refuting  the  accusation.  I 
know  that  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
any  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  it,  and  that  he  pants  for 
a  full  investigation  of  his  conduct.  If  the  present  administra- 
tion will  not  grant  him  that,  and  it  should  become  necessary, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  call  the  noble  lord  into 
the  service — to  raise  his  flag,  with  this  imputation,  cast  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  still  lying  on  his  character ;  what,  I  would 
ask,  might  the  consequences  be  to  the  discipline  of  the  fleet  ?  I 
am  afraid  that  in  such  a  case  the  minister  would  be  found  to  have 
incurred  a  deep  responsibility  to  his  country.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  thrown  out  a  half  charge  against  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  tyranny,  and  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  representation  upon  the  discipline  and  opinion 
of  the  sailors  who  might  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
noble  lord  ?  Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  matter  and  the  effects 
of  this  bill,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  upon  the  bill  itself.  In  looking 
over  it,  every  clause  seems  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  characteristic 
degree  of  confidence.  It  states,  first,  that  whereas  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  eighty-five  thousand  men ;  it  proposes  to  raise  that  num- 
ber within  the  year.  In  the  next  year  it  proposes  to  raise  as 
many  men  as  should  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
occasioned  in  the  additional  force,  &c.  by  enlistments  for  general 
service.  Afterwards,  the  bill  becomes  somewhat  moderate,  and 
promises  to  supply  substitutes  only  for  nine  hundred  men  each 
year,  which  is  the  estimated  amount  of  enlistment  for  general 
service,  and  the  substitutes  are  not  to  exceed  that  number.    But 
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tlie  most  curious  part  of  this  curious  bill  is,  that  the 
officers  are  restrained  from  procuring  men  beyond  a  certs 
tance  from  their  respective  parishes,  while  the  regular  recruitntj 
officer,  who  ia  to  provide  the  men  in  case  the  parishes  fail,  it  at 
liberty  to  procure  those  men  wherever  he  caii  get  them.  Another 
singular  thing  in  the  act  is,  that  it  is  not  specified  what  bounly 
the  parishes  shall  be  permitted  to  give,  whether  one  pound  or 
ten.  This  was  loft  at  the  discretion  of  government,  and  there- 
fore ministers  may,  if  they  please,  to  render  this  tax  producUi 
levy  the  penalty  of  ^20  or  ^£"40  according  to  their  pli 
But  it  is  impossible  these  penalties  can  ever  be  levied,  tar 
parishes  in  England  are  the  delinquents.  This  defect  in  the  bill 
I  have  just  alluded  to  was,  I  recollect,  corrected  in  the  bill  fcir 
Ireland,  for  in  that  the  bounty  was  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  the  bounty  settled  for  the  regular  army.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  say  that  this  money  to  be  raised  from  tlie 
penalties  is  to  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  men,  I  should  reply 
that  that  would  be  no  defence  for  the  tax.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  must  know  that  the  objects  to  which  it  might  be 
intended  to  apply  any  tax,  would  be  no  argument  in  favour  of 
that  tax.  The  friends  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  are  generally 
heard)  I  understand,  to  maintain,  that  although  the  act  under 
discussion  has  completely  failed,  there  is  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  respect  and  confidence  due  to  the  character  of  the  right  beta. 
gentleman,  no  ground  for  alarm,  dismay,  or  inquiry,  as  to  Uk 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  With  respect  to  the  claim 
of  confidence,  so  confidently  alleged,  I  can  really  see  no  gruund 
to  sustain  it.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  inefficient  adnuniv 
tration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  predecessor,  and  I  cannot 
perceive  any  particular  difference  that  has  arisen.  Certainlf  the 
change  is  such  as  I  cannot  describe,  nor  can,  I  believe,  any  bod; 
else.  At  the  time  the  administration  of  the  right  hon.  gvnl 
man's  predecessor  was  on  the  decline,  the  general  voice 
what  was  called  a  broad-bottomed  administration.  My  right 
friend  on  the  opposite  side  (Mr.  Canning)  expressed  a  partici 
wish  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  administration,  aiid  I  linnU 
believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  that  wish.  Perhaps  others  were 
equally  sincere  upon  that  point,  but  not  being  acquainted  «itb 
them  I  cannot  say  positively.  However,  the  wish  so  often  O- 
pressed  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and  so  many  other  gemlemen  io 
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this  house,  and  so  strongly  felt  by  the  country  at  large,  was  dis- 
appointed.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  went  into  office  alone — 
but,  lest  the  government  should  become  too  full  of  vigour  from 
his  vigorous  support,  he  thought  proper  to  beckon  back  some 
of  the  weakness  of  the  former  admistration.     He,  I  suppose, 
thought  that  the  administration  became,  from  his  support,  like 
spirits  above  proof,  and  required  to  be  diluted ;  that,  like  gold 
refined  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  be  unfit  for  use  without  a 
certain  mixture  of  alloy  ;  that  the  administration  would  be  too 
brilliant,  and  dazzle  the  house,  unless  he  called  back  a  certain 
part  of  the  mist  and  fog  of  the  last  administration  to  render  it 
tolerable  to  the  eye — (a  laugh).     As  to  the  great  change  made 
in  the  administration  by  the  introduction  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself,  I  would  ask,  does  he  imagine  that  he  came  back 
to  office  with  the  same  estimation  that  he  left  it  ?     I  am  sure  he 
is  much  mistaken  if  he  fancies  that  he  did.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  retired  from  office  because,  as  was  stated,  he  could 
not  carry  an  important  question,  which  he  deemed  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  catholics  ;  and  in  going  out  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  tear  off  the  sacred  veil  of  majesty,  describing  his 
sovereign  as  the  only  person  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  de- 
sirable object.    After  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  retirement,  he 
advised  the  catholics  to  look  to  no  one  but  him  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  cautiously  to  abstain  from  forming  a 
connection  with  any  other  person.     But  how  does  it  appear  now 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  returned  to  office  ?     He  declines 
to  perform  his  promise ;  and  has  received,  as  his  colleagues  in 
office,  those  who  are  pledged  to  resist  the  measure.     Does  not 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  then  feel  that  he  comes  back  to  office 
with  a  character  degraded  by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge 
given  to  a  great  and  respectable  body  of  the  people  upon  a 
particular  and  momentous  occasion  ?     Does  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman imagine  either  that  he  returns  to  office  with  the  same 
character  for  political  wisdom,  after  the  description  which  he 
gave  of  the  talents  and  capacity  of  his  predecessors,  and  after 
having  shown  by  his  own  actions  that  his  description  was  totally 
unfounded  ?     The  house  will  recollect  the  high  panegyric  which 
he  took  occasion  to  pronounce  upon  the  ability  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury.     *^  That  noble  lord,^  the  right  hon.  gentleman  asserted, 
*^  was  more  competent  to  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
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than  any  man  on  this  aide  of  the  house,  or  io  the  country  ;"  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  to  whom  he  condescended  to  pay  thst 
compliment,  alone  excepted ;  and  yet  he  has  now  cashiered  thtt 
nohle  lord  as  quite  unfit  for  that  office,  and  turned  him  down  Io 
the  office  of  secretary  for  the  home  affair:). — Thus,  although  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  has  since  undertaken  to  make  such  men  n 
nisters  as  he  thought  fit,  he  has  set  up  no  other  rule  for  choc 
them  but  his  own  will,  he  stands  convicted  in  the  recoliectioa  4 
the  house  and  the  country,  of  an  utter  incapacity  to  judge  of  til 
abilities  of  men.     How,  then,  can  the  country  confide  in  him,  4 
the  cabinet  that  be  constructs  ?     If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  b 
so  incapable  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  powers  of  n 
whom  he  was  so  familiar  as  with  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Hawkfll 
bury,  how  can  he  pretend  to  speak  as  to  the   competency  i 
strangers  P     How  is  he  able  to  decide  as  to  the  choice  of  pro 
persons  to  fill  the  several  offices  connected  with  the  domestic  oi 
foreign  relations  of  government?     How  can  the  right  hon.  ( 
tleman  be  relied  upon  on  these  important  points.-'     He  hasgivs 
the  most  glaring  evidence  of  his  utter  incapacity  and   ignoran 
upon  points  which  are  essential  in  forming  the  mind  of  a  g 
statesman,  and  with  the  notoriety  of  this  evidence,  he  canm 
surely,  eo  flatter  himself  as  to  fancy  that  his  introduction  to  ■ 
administration  can  entitle  that  administration  to  the  cunfiden 
of  this  house  and  the  country.     1  will  not  go  minutely  intoii 
examination  of  the  characters  of  the  subaltern  ministers  i 
whom  he  is  connected,  nor  shall  I  call  on  him  to  explain  wfa| 
he  means  by  counting  noses  in  a  cabinet.     He  seems  to  mei 
that  he  would  not  enter  into  any  cabinet  where  he  would  1 
obliged  to  count  noses.     But  I  rather  think  that  at  the  litne  h 
was  in  a  cabinet  with  my  right  hon.  friend  on  the  lower  h 
(Mr.  Wyndham),  and  a  noble  friend  of  mine  in  another  houq 
(Lord  (Jrenville),  noses  were  counted  ;  and  I  can  see  tK>  r 
why  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  pretend  to  be  exempt  fro 
snch  counting,  or  should  attempt  todoit  away  altogether,  unle* 
like  the  nose  of  the  man  at  Strasburg,  alluded  to  in  Tristr 
Shandy,  he  imagines  his  own  nose  of  much  more  importance  thi 
that  of  any  other  man.     But  to  return  to  the  right  hon  gcnUl 
man's  extraordinary  claim  to  confidence,  I   maintain,  that  It  t 
quite  unfounded,  particularly  because,  for  the  reiisons  I  hate 
■ted,  he  has  returned  to  office  with  a  diminished  character,  and 
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a  recorded  conviction  of  incapacity.  If,  then,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  be  so  convicted,  and  has  no  claim  to  confidence,  where 
shall  I  find  ground  for  it  among  his  colleagues  ?  As  to  the  no- 
ble minister  of  war  (Lord  Camden),  I  presume  he  is  no  wiser 
than  when  I  described  his  pretensions  before.  The  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  who  sits  near  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  stands  in 
rather  an  odd  way  in  the  present  administration,  as  he  did  in  the 
last.  From  him,  indeed,  the  cabinet  can  derive  no  brilliancy. 
The  lord  chancellor,  I  suppose,  possesses  the  same  knowledge  in 
the  present  cabinet,  as  he  did  in  the  last  Here  there  was  no 
change,  and  I  presume  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  not  yet 
discovered  that  that  noble  lord  is  ignorant  of  the  law.  Now, 
with  respect  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  is  chosen  to  fill  that  ofiice, 
the  duties  of  which,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  no 
other  man  in  England  but  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  my  hon.  friend 
was  competent  to  discharge,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what 
the  superiority  of  that  noble  lord  consisted  ?  That  noble  lord,  I 
recollect,  was  at  Toulon,  into  which  he  got  through  the  treachery 
of  some  of  the  people  of  the  town.  Whether  he  managed  ill  or 
well  there,  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire,  nor  is  it  material  to 
ascertain.  The  noble  lord  has  now  got  into  a  **  state  of  com- 
fortable security*'  (alluding  to  a  phrase  of  the  noble  lord's  in  a 
despatch  from  Toulon),  to  which  I  cannot  conceive  him  to  have 
any  claim  on  the  score  of  ability.  But  there  is  certainly  one 
thing  in  favour  of  the  noble  lord,  and  I  say  it  without  any  par- 
tiality to  him — ^he  has  not  had  any  character  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman — (a  laugh).  That  certainly  pleads  for  him,  and  gives 
him  a  decided  advantage  over  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  had  the 
misfortune  of  sufiering  so  much  by  the  character  given  of  him 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
not  said  a  word  to  recommend  the  noble  lord's  ability  for  the 
foreign  office,  he  stands  some  chance  of  being  qualified  for  it. 
There  is  a  noble  duke  in  the  cabinet  also,  who  seems  to  be  in- 
troduced  as  an  ornament.  This  noble  duke  appeared  ready  to 
fill  a  place  in  any  cabinet ;  no  minister  could  be  distressed  for  a 
person  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  his  cabinet,  while  this  obliging 
personage  was  to  be  found.  Indeed,  however  the  reservoirs  for 
the  army  have  failed,  there  seems  to  be  of  late  a  reservoir  for 
ministers  which  cannot  fail ;  you  have  only  to  turn  a  cock,  and 
out  pops  a  minister.     So  far  as  I  have  gone,  the  comparison  will 
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not  be  denied  to  be  rather   in  favour  of  tlie  fet 
tration  «f  the   right  hon.  gentleman's  predecessoi 
I  am  lokl,  "  there's  the  first  lord  of  tlte  admiralty- 
get  the  leader  of  the  grand  catamaran  project  ?"'     Are  you  not 
aware  of  the  important  change  in  that  department,  and  (head- 
vantage  the  country  is  likely  to  derive  from  that  change?  Why, 
I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  peculiar  qualifications  llie 
noble  lord  lias  to  preside  over  the  admiralty  ;   but  I  do  kmiv, 
that  if  I  were  to  judge  of  him  from  the  kind  of  capacity 
evinced  while  minister  of  war,  I  should  entertain  little  hopeti 
him.     If,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  say  to 
"  Where  else  would  you  put  that  noble  lord  ?    Would  you 
him  appointed  war  minister  again  ■"'     1  should  say,  "  Oh  no, 
no  means — I  remember  too  well  the  expeditions  to  Toulon, 
Quiberon,  to  Corsica,  and  to  Holland,  the  responsibility  for 
of  which  the  noble  lord  took  on  himself,  entirely  releasing  from 
any  responsibility  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  secTetary-«t- 
uar.     I  also  remember  that  which,  although  so  glorious  to  our 
arms  in  the  result,  1  still  shall  call  a  most  unwarrantable  pro- 
ject— the  expedition  to  Egypt."  It  may  be  said,  that  as  the  noble 
lord  was  so  unfit  for  the  military  department,  the  naval  was  thr 
proper  place  for  him.     Perhaps  tliere  were  people  who  wouUl 
adopt  this  whimsical  reasoning.     I  remember  a  story  told  re- 
pecting  Mr.  Garrick,  who  was  once  applied  to  by  an  ecceni 
Scotchman  to  introduce  a  work  of  his  on  the  stage.  This  Scot 
man  was  such  a  good-humoured  fellow,  that  he  was  called 
nest  Johnny  M'Cree."     Johnny  wrote  four  acts  of  a  traj 
which  he  showed  to  Mr.  Garrick,  who  dissuaded  him  from  fii 
ing  it,  telling  him  that  his  talent  did  not  lie  that  way ;  so  Johi 
abandoned  the  tragedy,  and  set  about  writing  a  comudy.    W, 
this  was  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Garrick,  who  found  it 
be  still  more  exceptionable  than  the  tragedy,  and  of  course  o 
not  be  persuaded  to  bring  it  forward  on  the  stage.     This 
prised  poor  Johnny,  and  he  remonstrated.     "  Nay,  now  DaviiU 
said  Johnny,  "  did  you  not  tell  me  that  my  talents  did  not  lie 
tragedy  ?"     "  Yes,"  replied  Garrick,  *'  but  1  did  not  lell  yi 
that  they  lay  in  comedy."     "  Then,"  exclaimed  Johnny,  " 
they  dinna  be  there,  where  the  de'il  dittha  lie,  nion  f "     Unl 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  has  the  same  rti 
ing  ID  his  mind  as  Johnny  M.'Ctee^  he  caonot  {wssiblj' 
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that  his  Incapacity  for  the  direction  of  the  war  department,  ne- 
cessarily qualifies  him  for  the  presidency  of  the  naval.  Perhaps, 
if  the  noble  lord  be  told  that  he  has  no  talents  for  the  latter,  his 
lordship  may  exclaim  with  honest  Johnny  M^Cree,  ^*  Oin  they 
dinna  lie  there,  where  the  de'il  dittha  lie,  mon  P^'  (A  loud  laugh.) 
With  regard  to  the  military  system,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a 
friend  to  it.  The  high  bounties  have  been  complained  of;  but 
this  evil  does  not  originate  in  the  system  itself,  but  from  the 
abuse  of  the  system.  But  when  you  expect  a  higher  d^ree  of 
discipline  in  the  militia  than  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  that 
service,  when  you  carry  the  toops  to  a  great  distance  from  their 
homes^  the  bounty  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  service  required. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  meritorious  character  than  that  of  the 
men  of  property,  who  leave  their  homes  and  their  comforts  to 
bring  to  a  proper  state  of  discipline  these  regiments  ;  but  when 
you  break  your  faith  with  the  troops,  when  you  put  them  in 
situations  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  refuse  compliance 
with  your  unreasonable  proposals,  when  you  place  them  in  the 
way  of  snapping  their  fingers  in  the  faces  of  their  ofiicers,  is  it 
wonderful  that  a  high  bounty  should  be  demanded  ?  They  have 
been  entrapped  into  foreign  service,  they  have  been  sent  to  Hol- 
land, to  Egypt,  and  to  other  places,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
bounties  should  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height.  I  would  say 
one  word  more  on  the  recruiting  for  rank.  It  does  appear  to 
me  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it,  when  you  cannot  easily 
procure  men  in  any  other  way.  In  such  a  case,  there  can  be  no 
serious  harm  in  ushering  brave  young  men  forward  a  little 
quicker  than  by  the  ordinary  steps.  Besides,  the  more  the  ranks 
of  the  army  are  filled  by  men  of  property  and  independence,  the 
less  jealousy  need  be  entertained  of  it ;  and  the  more  we  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  it  with  affection.  Another  point  which 
has  been  before  insisted  upon  by  my  right  hon.'  friend  (Mr. 
Wyndham),  is  enlisting  of  men  for  a  limited  time.  Considering 
the  reasonable  and  advantageous  nature  of  the  proposition,  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  that  it  yet  remains  to  be  done.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  Majesty  would  consent  to  this,  if  advised  to  it 
by  his  ministers.  Since  the  hon.  gentleman^s  great  plan  has 
failed,  why  not  attempt  this  one  ?  This  would  undoubtedly 
procure  men,  and  it  comes  recommended  by  every  argument  of 
humanity  and  justice.     It  is  improper  to  enlist  poor  boys  for 
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life,  before  they  well  know  the  nature  of  the  engagements  tl 
are  contracting.     It  is  improper  in  a  constitutional  point  of  v{ 
for  it  is  right  that  those  who  fight  for  tiie  constitution  shunt 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  benefits.     What  do  the 
know  of  the  constitution,  according  to  our  present  military  s; 
teni  ?     I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  it  is  the  best  on  the  face  of  tl 
earth  ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  unfortunate  that  our  aoldia 
should  be  ignorant  of  its  blt-ssiugs.     Suppose  they  were  sent  j 
their  earliest  years  to  a  foreign  country,  and  there  told  to  figl 
for  their  country  and  constitution  ;  they  would  be  informed  thi 
they  fought  for  the  most  glorious  constitution,  and  the  most  i 
cellent  country  in  the  world  ;  but  then  they  must  be  sensible  that 
they  are  never  to  see  it,  and  what  in  this  case  does  its  excellence 
signify  to  them  ?     But  if  the  soldiers  were  made  sensible  of  the 
benefit  of  our  constitution,  and  brought  to  indulge  the  hope  i 
Wing  permitted  to  enjoy  its  blessings ;  if  they  should  be  taugl 
to  look  forward  to  the  indulgence  of  one  day  sitting  under  t 
shade  of  this  spreading  tree,  of  being  refreshed  with  thefragra 
of  its  blossoms,  and  of  tasting  its  fruit,  then  the  great  complai 
of  high  bounties,  and  a  want  of  men,  would  be  done  away.    Noi 
sir,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  one  set  of  gentlemen  particularly 
to  this  subject.     I  would  request  the  country  gentlemen  to  oon- 
aider  it  de  novo,  and  say,  whether  they  can  submit  to  the  unjust 
tax  that  is  imposed  by  this  measure  on  the  landed  property  M 
the  country.     Next,  sir,  I  would  address  anolher  set  of  gentli 
men,  those  who  supported  the  predecessor  of  the  right  hon.  ] 
tleman,  for  their  concurreuL-e  in  the  motion  which  I  am  t 
about  to  propose.     I  gave  that  noble  lord  my  support,  fcefal 
as  it  was,  from  a  conviction   that  he  was  pursuing  iho.se  i 
sures  which  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  t 
country,   and   because  he    kept    tiie  right   hon.  gentleman  < 
of  office.     My  support  had  nothing  interested  in  it ;  of  tiwt  ti 
noble  lord  is  himself  convinced,  and  so  is  he  from  whom  I  could 
not  separate  without  causing  a  schism  in  my  own  heart.     Bui  I 
call  upon  the  noble  lord's  friends,  those  wliom  he  headed  in  o 
position  to  this  very  measure,  to  support  me  on  the  present  O 
casion.     I  ask,  then,  if  the  noble  lord  himself  had  not  1 
placed  in  the  other  house,  if  no  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  ■ 
(here  a  man  among  his  adherents  who  would  not  vote  with  I 
oa  this  occasion  ?    This  b\\V  ott\^  oi^Tates  as  an  impost  tax. 
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this  moment,  when  taxes  are  so  heavy,  and  when  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  borne  with  patience  and  willingness,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  they  be  imposed  in  a  just  and  impartial  manner.     I 
have  seen  the  day  when  the  country  gentlemen  were  more  inde- 
pendent, and  more  powerful  in  the  house.     But  there  is  another 
thing  which  is  blamable  in  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's administration.     The  country  gentlemen  have  not  only 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  independence,  but  the  peerage  has 
been  degraded.     During  the  seventeen  years  in  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  continued  in  administration,  almost  a  moiety  of 
the  house  of  peers  are  of  his  creating.     These,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  created  for  any  great  public  services,  but  merely  for 
the  convenience  and  assistance  which  they  afforded  to  ministers. 
It  is  impossible  that  these  things  can  go  on  much  longer  with 
safety  to  the  constitution.     I  would  not  willingly  dwell  upon 
the  circumstance  of  the  preponderance  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  given  to  the  commercial  interests  over  the  landed.     I 
do  not  wish  now  to  give  any  express  opinion  on  that  subject ; 
but   one  thing  .is  certain,    that  it  has  created  an  anomaly  in 
this  country — an  assembly  governing  a  large  tract  of  territory 
(the  East  Indies),  which  is  not  subject  to  the  people  of  this 
empire.     I  do  entreat,  that  on  this  decision  gentlemen  will  lift 
themselves  above  all  considerations  of  party,  and  vote  against  this 
measure,  which  is  found  to  be  inefficient.     This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  may  be  sure  of  inspiring  our  friends  with  confidence, 
and  our  enemies  with  fear.     This  is  the  way  in  which  we  may 
expect  to  bring  the  present  arduous  contest  with  the  most  enter- 
prising enemy  with  whom  we  ever  had  to  contend,  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  termination.     The  present  question  puts  all  this  at 
issue.     If  gentlemen  vote  with  me  on  this  occasion,  then  our 
country  will  have  a  proper  confidence  in  our  own  exertions.  Eu- 
rope will  be  satisfied  that  the  hands  and  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tion are  engaged  in  our  measures.     Foreign  nations  who  may 
join  us,  will  be  confident  of  firm  and  active  support ;  and  we 
may  then  with  boldness  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  and  machi- 
nations of  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  savage,  the  most  power- 
ful, and  most  unprincipled  foe  that  ever  attempted  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  to  overturn  the  unrivalled  constitution, 
and  destroy  the  unequalled  blessings  of  a  great,  a  free,  and  a 
happy  people.     Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  moving,  *'  That 
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Ihe  additional  force  act  should  l>e  read."  This  being  ordt 
to  he  entered  as  read,  he  moved  the  repeal  of  the  said  Oct. 
Mr.  Put  and  Lard  CaatUnagh  replifd. 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  liad  felt 
forcibly  thai  he  and  his  friends  had  been  called  upon  for 
answer,  and  for  their  reasons  fur  still  supporting  this  bill. 
they  had  given  no  answer,  it  might  very  fairly  have  been  inferrwl 
that  it  was  because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  In  their  answer, 
however,  they  took  care  to  avoid  the  main  objections,  that  it 
iinconstitutionnl  in  its  principle,  and  that  it  had  cotnpli 
failed  in  its  effect.  The  noble  lord,  however,  conceived  that 
argument  of  the  bill  not  having  been  fairly  tried,  was  too  strong 
for  the  great  abililies  of  his  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  to  combat- 
He  had  forgotten,  however,  that  the  greatest  part  of  that  hoD. 
gentleman's  speech  was  entirely  directed  to  this  very  point, 
to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  or  expected  from 
In  Ireland,  where  it  was  said  the  bill  had  produced  men,  tilt' 
fact  was,  that  not  a  man  had  enlisted  for  general  service,  which 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  bill  \  and,  in  England,  if  the 
number  raised  by  regimental  recruiting  was  subtracted,  it  woulil 
appear  that  there  had  been  no  more  than  7^7  "isu  raised  by  the 
parish  officers  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  promise  went  as  far  as  raising  S7>000 
by  this  time.  He  then  observed,  that  the  right  hon,  geutlemoa 
{Mr.  Pitt)  had  complained  that  he  had  used  harsh  and  strong 
language  towards  him  ;  although  he  was  a  warm  speaker  in  the 
house,  he  never  harboured  much  personal  animosity  against  aay 
man  ;  he  supposed,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  lo 
contrast  his  language  with  his  own  singular  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness of  manners,  his  moderation,  and  total  abstinence  from  nr- 
casticor  biting  remarks.  He  had  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
hati  wandered  entirely  from  the  subject ;  that  he  appeared  to 
know  nothing  of  the  bill,  except  its  title ;  and  that  he  appcarrd 
lo  have  hoarded  up  a  collection  of  jests  and  sarcasms  lo  throw 
out  upon  him.  If  his  speech,  however,  had  been  so  very  igno- 
rant and  unworthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  house,  ihcrt 
was  no  occasion  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  jump  up  imme- 
Oiately  lo  reply  to  it  himself: — 

"  Nee  Ileus  inlcrBit,  nisi  Deo  vindice  nodus," 
Has  a  maxim  well  understood  by  that  gentleman.     The  right 
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hon.  gentlem^A  had  attacked  him  for  bringing  charges  against 
his  colleagues,  who  were  not  in  that  house  to  defend  themselves ; 
he*had*taken  up  the  glove  for  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
For  his  part,  he  had  really  a  respect  for  that  noble  lord  as  a 
man  of  business,  that  did  not  pretend  to  more  talents  than  he 
possessed  ;  but  there  were  many  difi*erences  between  him  and  his 
predecessor  in  office ;  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  at  his  desk  by 
four  o^clock  in  the  morning  examining  abuses ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  went  in  a  boat  to  superintend,  or  rather  to  judge  with 
critical  eye  of  the  explosion  of  his  own  catamarans.  At  Wal- 
mer  Castle,  he  and  his  right  hon.  friend  had  another  Alexan- 
der's feast.  Whether  they  had  a  Timotheus  of  their  party 
report  does  not  say  ;  the  jolly  dog,  however,  was  not  absent. 
There,  like  Alexander,  "  they  seized  a  torch  with  fury  to 
destroy  ;*"  an^,  if  they  did  not  succeed,  perhaps  it  was  because 
there  was  no  Thais  at  Walmer  Castle. — But  (continued  Mr. 
Sheridan)  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  thought  fit 
to  charge  me  with  insincerity  in  the  support  I  gave  to  the  late 
administration.  I  say  that  this  charge  is  contrary  to  the  fact; 
I  gave  my  support  to  it  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  I  know 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  has  always  been  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 
But,  supposing  I  had  not  supported  him  with  fidelity  and  firm- 
ness ;  what  then  ?  I  never  had  professed  to  do  so,  either  to 
that  ministry  or  to  this  house.  I  approved  of  their  measures, 
and  I  thought  besides,  that  their  continuance  in  office  was  a 
security  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman'^s  return  to  power, 
which  I  always  considered  as  the  greatest  national  calamity. 
If,  indeed,  I  had,  like  him,  recommended  Mr.  Addington  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  public,  as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  his  high 
station,  because  it  was  a  convenient  step  to  my  own  safety,  in 
retiring  from  a  station  which  I  had  so  grossly  abused,  and  which 
I  could  no  longer  fill  with  honour  or  security ;  if,  having  done 
so  from  such  unwarrantable  motives,  I  should  have  tapered  off 
by  degrees,  from  a  promised  support,  when  I  saw  the  minister  of 
my  own  choice  was  acquiring  a  greater  stability  and  popularity 
than  I  wished  for ;  and  if,  when  I  saw  an  opening  to  my  own 
return  to  power  at  a  safer  period  than  when  I  had  left  it,  I  had 
entered  into  a  combination  with  others  whom  I  meant  also  to 
betray,  from  the  sole  lust  of  power  and  office,  in  order  to  remove 
him  ;  and  if,  under  the  dominion  of  these  base  appetites,  I  had 
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then  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt  the  very  man  whom  I 
just  hefore  held  up  to  the  choice  of  my  sovereign,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  this  house  and  the  public,  1  should,  indeetK  havoi 
deserved  the  contempt  of  all  sound  politicians,  and  the  exec 
tion  of  every  honest  private  man:  I  should,  indeed,  tiAlri 
deserved  to  be  told  not  merely  that  1  was  hollow  and  insioc 
in  my  support,  but  that  1  was  mean,  base,  and  perfidious. 
Fur  the  moiion  127 ;  against  it  2G7 ■ 


May   13,   1806. 
repeal  of  additional  fokce  bill. 
Mr.  H'yndkam  meruit  the  order  nf  the  dai/.for  the  third  reading  of  Ikt  ui 
lioHot  force  act  repeal  bill. 

Mr-  Sueridan  did  not  citu^der  these  constant  insinuations q 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  house,  wishing  to  triuaiph  ( 
the  measures  or  memory  of  a  great  man,  who  is  now  no  murt: 
being  at  all  justified  by  any  part  of  their  conduct.     Ttiis  < 
now  the  fourth  debate  which  the  house  had  had  upon  this  bilL 
In  the  first,  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  council  held  among 
the  opposers  of  it,  and  that  it  hod  been  resolved,  "  Let  us  atta 
all  the  measures  that  have  keen  proposed  or  suggested,  but  I 
no  man  say  a  word  about  the  bill."     In  that  debate  they  ibef 
fore  cautiously  abstained  from  meddling  with  the  bill  i 
Tlie  second  debate  was  began  by  a  military  general  (Sir  Jank 
Pulteney),  certainly  of  very  high  consideration.     That  genen 
however,  entirely  abstained  from  the  military  view  of  the  qm 
tion,  and  confined  himself  to  its  civil  operation.      In  the  t 
debate,  botli  the  civil  and  military  questions  were  declined,  i 
the  argument  was  principally  about  the  clause  of  refund! 
which  was  the  chief  subject  of  the  right  hon.  gentlema 
ment  u|ion  the  present  occasion.     If  the  gentlemeu  on  the  o 
side  nf  the  house  hod  been  twenty  months  before  they  could  ti 
derstand  their  own  bill,  they  were  not  to  triumph  tnuuh  evvo  1 
they  should  find  any  omission  in  the  present.     lie  did  obt  ibiil 
it  quite  decent  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr,  Perceval)  to  ■ 
that  liiit  right  hon.  friend  had  not  read  the  bill  that  he  prupi 
to  repeal.    Since  he  had  made  that  assertion,  he  thought  him 
warranted   in  saying,  tliat   the  bill  had  been  drawn  up  ta  I 
niunner  so  confused  and  unintelligible,  that  he  could  not  1 
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consider  the  learned  gentleman  himself  as  the  franier  of  it  (a 
laugh)  ;  and  from  the  little  knowledge  he  discovered  of  that 
bill,  he  was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  The  learned 
gentleman,  in  ridiculing  another  system,  said  that  some  men  had 
such  an  idea  of  the  wonders  that  might  be  discovered,  as  to  sup- 
pose a  plough  might  be  constructed  to  do  its  work  by  itself. 
Now,  certainly  the  parish  bill  was  not  a  machine  of  that  con* 
struction,  for  with  forty  teams  of  horaes,  or  rather  with  forty 
teams  of  a^ses  (for  so  it  seemed  the  parish  officers  were  to  be  de- 
scribed), it  did  not  work  at  all.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
warned  his  Majesty's  ministers  not  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  sweets 
of  power,  nor  led  away  by  the  pleasure  of  triumphing  over  the 
measures  of  their  rivals :  he,  therefore,  thought  that  he  had  a 
right,  from  the  "  bed  of  roses^  on  which  they  supposed  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  be  placed,  to  warn  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  not  to  be  too  much  mortified  by  their  disap- 
pointment, nor  to  be  so  excessively  soured  by  their  change  of 
situation,  as  to  look  on  everything  in  an  unfavourable  light — 
(a  laugh).  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said, 
that  if  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wyndham)  would  but  take 
time  to  consider,  he  was  sure  he  would  change  his  sentiments ; 
and  yet  the  principal  accusation  against  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
been,  that  he  had  taken  too  much  time  to  consider,  and  that  he 
delayed  his  measure  too  long.  The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  said,  that  if  his  wish  had  been  to  overturn  the  present  go- 
vernment, the  mode  he  should  have  taken  would  be  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  let  them  carry  their  own  measures  in  such  a  way  as 
must  completely  disgust  the  country.  He  believed,  however, 
that  that  sort  of  hostility  was  not  much  dreaded  by  his  Majesty'*s 
ministers,  and  that  they  would  be  better  pleased  that  those  gen- 
tlemen should  hold  their  tongues,  than  that  they  should  misre- 
present, and  endeavour  to  inflame  the  country  by  those  misre- 
presentations He  believed  that  it  would  hardly  be  contended 
that  there  was  a  single  parish  in  England  that  had  raised  its 
quota  of  men  in  obedience  to  the  law  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
learned  gentleman  spoke  so  much  of  the  dignity  of  parliament 
requiring  that  the  laws  should  be  obeyed,  he  should  have  re- 
collected that  the  parishes  which  violated  the  law,  were  those 
who  raised  men  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  the 
parishes  that  did  not  violate  the  law,  were  those  who  raised  no 
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tuea.    In  Leicestershire,  it  appeared,  there  was  a  wholesale  crimp, 
by  whose  assistance  that  county  procured  its  quota.     There  ap. 
pearing  to  be  some  differenci;  of  opinion  on  this  6ubje):t,  betweca  _ 
two  representatives  of  that  county,  it  had  been  stated,  i 
course  of  the  debate  on  a  former  night,  that  one  of  them  did  n 
reside  in  the  county  he  represented,  and  that  probably  his  < 
stituents  would  remember  that  on  the  nest  general  elecliol 
He  must  compliment  the  constituents  of  the  right  hoti.  gentli 
man  who  made  the  observation  for  his  residence  among  ilu 
He  wished,  however,  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  piss 
he  represented  (Tralee  in  Ireland),  or  whether  he  knew  the  nan 
of  one  of  liis  constituents  ?     When  it  was  seen,  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts a  considerable  number  of  men  had  been  got.  and  in  olhen 
none  at  all,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  it  was  becauw 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  loyalty  and  zeal  in  one  parish,  or  dis- 
trict, and  none  in   that  which  immediately  adjoined  it.     The 
reason  was  very  different.     In  some  cases  it  was  represented  as 
necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  characters  of  the  ministers  who 
brought  in  the  bill,  that  some  men  should  be  got,  and  fur  that 
reason  exertions   were   made  to  procure  them,  by  means  Uiat 
were  contrary  to  the  law.     In  the  parish  of  Maryleboue,  ihel 
same  crimp  who  had  raised  men  for  other  parishes,  ofiered  b 
services,  but  his  ufler  was  refused,  as  that  parish  did  not  widl 
to  violate  the  law.    In  St,  Aiinc's  parish,  however,  they  were  n 
so  nice,  and  they  got  some  men.     [He  then  read  the  advt 
ment  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  which  began  witik"  The  large 
bounty  in  England  for  recruits,"  and  ended  with  the  fuUowiof 
postscript,  "  No  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  boys,  will  be  taken."* 
In  St.  Luke''s  also,  they  raised  some  men,  by  adding  £12  to  tmM 
government  bounty.    As  to  getting  men  at  the  boimties  fixed  by 
government,  it  was  impossible.     If  government  were  to  want  ■ 
levy  of  cavalry  horses,  aod  would  allow  no  more  than  .fa  or  JE10_ 
to  be  given  for  them,  the  paj-ishes  might  answer,  that  il  i 
he  as  easy  for  them  to  raise  as  many  elephants,  rhinoceroM«,  a 
any  other  strange  animals,  as  to  got  good  horses  for  such  a  prii 
It  was  the  same  thing  in  tlie  case  of  the  recruits.     There  was  ■ 
utter  impossibility  of  procuring  them  for  the  bounties  stated  i 
the  act.     He  felt  convinced  that  the  right  hon.  framer  of  t' 
bill  would  not  (if  he  were  now  living)  support  the  bill,     Wb 
he  himself  moved  for  the  repeal  of  it  last  session,  that  right  h 
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gentleman  expressly  stated,  that  if  upon  trial  it  failed  to  produce 
the  men,  he  should  himself  move  for  the  repeal  of  it.  The  act 
had  completely  failed,  and  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  its 
having  partially  succeeded,  scandalous  measures  were  resorted  to 
by  the  government.  He  considered  the  letter  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  of  the  31st  of  December,  as  a  most  atrocious  act,  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  would  never  have  consented 
to.  That  letter  of  instruction  allowed  the  men  to  be  raised 
contrary  to  law,  and  gave  the  recruiting  Serjeants  a  privilege  to 
libel  the  regular  army,  and  point  out  this  additional  force  as 
much  more  eligible  to  enlist  in.  As  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  had  suggested  a  form  for  acts  of  par- 
liament to  run,  he  also  should  name  a  title  which  would  have 
been  more  fitting  for  the  additional  force  act  than  that  which  it 
had  borne.  It  should  rather  have  been  called,  an  act  *^  for  de- 
grading the  magistracy  of  the  country,  for  raising  the  bounties, 
perverting  the  public  morals,  destroying  the  regular  army,  and 
encouraging  mutiny  and  desertion.**'  Such  an  act  should  be 
immediately  repealed  as  a  great  evil.  If  he  saw  a  person 
afflicted  with  a  wen,  or  a  stranguary,  or  any  other  disorder,  and 
spoke  of  curing  him,  he  did  not  think  he  could  fairly  be  asked, 
what  other  disorder  he  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place  ?  Or 
if  he  were  to  see  a  mad  dog  in  the  street,  he  should  conceive 
himself  justified  in  killing  it,  without  providing  any  substitute 
for  it,  and  this  was  precisely  his  feeling  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent bill.  The  famous  letter  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  began  by 
stating,  "  Whereas  information  has  been  received  that  the  addi- 
tional force  bill  has  generally  failed,  on  account  of  the  negligence 
and  supineness  of  the  parish  officers.'*^  He  had  read  all  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
the  £aii  of  Essex  was  the  only  person  who  gave  such  information. 
The  letter,  therefore,  began  with  a  violation  of  truth  (in  saying 
violation  of  truth,  he  did  not  allude  to  the  noble  lord  personally, 
but  to  the  act  of  the  government),  and  proceeded  to  order  the 
violation  of  the  law  by  increasing  the  bounties.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, who  acted  under  the  directions  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
gave  notice,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  being  very  nice  in  the 
manner  the  men  were  raised,  so  they  were  got.  It  was  also  a 
subject  worthy  of  serious  observation  that,  by  the  law  the 
recruit  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
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pai-ish  or  district  for  which  he  served.    Now,  in  ihe  manner  thcm| 
recruits  were  raised  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  uece* 
fary  that  perjury  should  be  added   to  a  violation  of  the  Ia«| 
before  such  recruits  could  be  received.     He  then  concluded,  I 
utterly  denying  that  lie  or  his  hon.  friends  iicted  al  all  thniu^ 
hatred  of  the  memory  of  the  great  and  illustrious  man  wh( 
framed  the  bill.     "  As  for  me."  said  Mr,  S.  "  there  were  mann^ 
who  flattered  Him  more  than  I,  and  some  who  feared  him  mureff 
but  Ihere  was  no  man  who  had  a  higher  respect  for  his 
Fcendont  talents,  his  matchless  eloquence,  and  the  greatncsR  i 
his  soul  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  often  my  fate  to  have  opposed  1 
measures,     I  may  have  considered  that  there  was  somewhat  t 
much  of  loftiness  in  his  mind  which  could  not  bend  to  advios 
or  scarcely  bear  co-oiieration.     I  might  have  considered  thai,  a 
a  statesman,  his  measures  were  not  adequate  to  the  situation  ft' 
the  country  in  the  present  times;  but  1  always  tliought  his  pur- 
pose and  his  hope  was  for  the  greatness  and  security  of  the 
empire.     Let  not  his  friends  then  suppose  they  are  dealing  fairivi 
with  the  house,  in  representing  that  we  seek  a  triumph  oxer  l'  ~ 
memory  of  that  illustrious  man,  when  we  now  move  the  r 
of  a  mea-ure  which  lie  would  himself  have  rei)ealed  if  he  hti 
lived.     A  right  hon.  gentleman   (Mr.   Wilherforce),   who  had 
many  opportunities  of  knowing  his  intentions,  has  told  you  thjl 
he  intended  to  repeal  it  if  it  failed  in  getting  men.       It  h^ 
failed.      Let  the  failure  of  the  measure  be  buried  in  tits  gran 
and  never  remembered  in  his  epitaph." 


TUAKKS    TO    THF,    VOLUNTF.KHS. 
Sir  /leitrf  ilildmay  m'U'erf  Ike  thanks.     Lard  Osmllon  ilv  jtrtvimu  frnMua. 
Mr.  Sih^ridan  said,  although  1  could  not  have  remaiDed 
wholly  silent  during  this  debate,  yet  I  wished  to  have  bcsnl  tl 
sentiments  of  others  iK'foie  I  dclivere<i  my  opinion ;  but  wbi 
has  fallen  from  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  recently  Hpolu 
has  induced  me  to  abandon  my  original  design,  ami  lo  avdl 
myself  of  this  opporlunitv  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  hous« 
1  am  desirous  to  abstain  from  all  party  allusions,  and  never  w ' " 
to  censure  those  who,  from  early  attachment,  and  long  h«liit| 
feel  a  peculiar  ardour  of  affection  for  the  late  right  hoo.  gentle 
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man  (Mr.  Pitt) ;  but  whether  the  right  hon.  general  belongs  to 
that  number,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  I  think  that 
gallant  officer  was  not  perfectly  correct,  when  he  ascribed  the 
impassioned  exclamation  of  the  late  minister  to  his  regret  that 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  should  be  consigned  to  the  present  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  :  that  eminent  person,  no  doubt,  fully  ex- 
pected that  his  own  companions  in  office  would  remain  in  power, 
and  under  this  painful  reflection,  his  anxiety  for  his  country  is 
fully  explained  ;  for  what  would  have  become  of  it  in  such  hands 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  I  have  not  yet  expressed  my  views  of 
this  military  subject ;  but  it  may  easily  be  expected  of  me  to  de- 
clare, that  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
exclusively  to  a  regular  army,  and  history  has  instructed  us  that 
there  never  was  a  country  which  preserved  its  liberties  that  ex- 
posed itself  to  this  danger ;  nor,  sir,  would  I,  on  any  occasion, 
give  my  vote  to  deduct  one  man  from  the  great  constitutional 
force — the  militia.  Acting  under  the  influence  of  similar  prin- 
ciples, I  have  always  resisted  the  compulsory  bills,  stating  it  to 
be  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  his  Majesty  to  select  any  indi- 
viduals from  the  great  body  of  the  community,  to  place  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  to  send  them  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdo*^.  It  is  true  the  judges  and  some  public  officers 
were  exceT^<'ed,  but  the  whole  of  such  a  bill  should  become  a 
dead  letter.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  now  state  my 
opinio:^  on  that  subject ;  but  I  wish  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
that  with  regard  to  the  volunteers  I  never  shall  vary  my  senti- 
ments.  I  did  before  move  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  that  meri- 
torious body,  and  in  so  doing,  I  gave  them  a  pledge  of  the  spirit 
in  which  I  would  support  their  interest,  character,  and  dignity. 
If,  sir,  they  deserved  this  mark  of  public  feeling,  merely  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  stept  forward  for  the  defence  of 
the  state,  how  much  higher  are  their  claims  to  merit,  when  they 
have  done  that  service  which  they  then  only  intimated  a  disposi- 
titm  to  perform  ?  With  respect  to  the  drill  scrjeants,  and  some 
other  minor  matters  of  regulation,  it  may  be  eligible  to  leave 
these  in  the  care  to  which  such  subjects  are  officially  committed, 
lut  I  think  the  reports  of  the  military  inspe9tors  have  been 
treated  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  is  neither  candid  or  decent. 
Are  we  to  say,  that  the  general  officers  are  chargeable  with  mi»- 
re])resentation,  in  order  to  deceive  government,  to  lull  ministers 
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into  a  consciousness  of  security  which  is  fallacious  ?  or  are  » 
presume  that,  as  honourable  men,  as  gentlemen  and  officers, 
do  render  the  accounts  now  u[X)n  your  table?  If  ihesebeaccuri 
ought  the  vohinteera  to  he  undervalued?     Sir,  it  is  a  fact 
notorious,  that  nothing  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
French  government  during  their  hostile  designs  upon  this 
try,  as  the  energy  manifested  by  tlie  volunteers :  the  effect  wi 
equally  felt  by  Buonaparte  and  his  minister  Talleyrand  :  thi 
saw,  with  mortification,  that  the  nation  would  be  indebted  fur  itt 
independence  to  its  own  valour.     The  people  of  Kngland  did 
not  prostrate  themselves  and  petition  the  sovereign,  "O  king, 
hire  us  an  army,  and  we  shall  be  protected  ;"  but  they  look  tba 
weapon  into  their  own  hands,  to  wield  it  in  their  own  cause, 
fairly  say,  that  as  the  motion  is  now  worded.  I  cannot  vote  fB 
it.     I  shall  therefore,  before  I  sit  down,  submit  to  the  house  a 
middle  proposition,  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  with  the 
original  proposition.     What  were  the  motives  of  the  bon.  gen- 
tleman in  the  form  in  which  they  have  shaped  this  motion,  t 
would  not  prejudge ;  but  they  may  very  correctly  be  ascertaindlj 
by  the  spirit  in  which  they  receive  the  variation  I  slinll  sug| 

What  were  the  motives  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  i 
which  they  have  shajwd  this  motion,  I  would  not  prejudge ; 
they  may  very  correctly  he  ascertained  by  the  spirit  in 
they  receive  the  variations  I  shall  suggest.     The  passage 
which  I  object  is  retrospective  ;  the  language  is,  "  it  is  nec( 
now  to  declare  ;"  why  is  it  "necessary  now,"  unless  somelhii 
has  been  done  indicative  of  a  different  temper  to  that  which  the 
motion  is  intended  to  exhibit  ?     It  is  admitted  on  all  aides,  that 
if  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wyndham)  has  intimated  anything 
at  all  injurious  to  the  volunteers,  it  is  confined  to  mere  expre*-, 
sions.    In  his  acts  (a  cry  of  hear  hear '.  occasioned  some  |iause] 
in  his  acts,  I  repeat,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  by  those  who  hai 
spoken  (and  those  who  only  tell  me  their  sentiments  by  this 
of  clamour,  it  is  not  possible  I  should  understand),  he  has  d( 
nothing  which  can  justly  be  deemed  prejudicial.     But  has  no' 
dexterity  been  employed  to  pervert   his  meaning? — Have  no 
artifices  been  resorted  to,  to  pri>claim   what  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  would  affect  to  suppress  and  to  conceal  ?     Sir,  I  wiU 
frankly  confess,  that  formerly  I  have  hail  difierences  with  mji 
right  hon.  friend  on  this  subject.     He,  perhajis,  in  llie  heal 
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debate,  and  in  the  ebullition  of  wit,  used  stronger  terms  than  his 
deliberate  judgement  would  have  employed ;  and  possibly,  having 
altered  his  situation,  he  is  not  disposed  to  show  that  this  change 
has  governed  his  opinions.  I  have  these  before  me  in  review, 
when  I  observe  that  no  enmity  has  been  excited  between  the 
regulars  and  the  volunteers,  by  the  rank  the  latter  have  ac- 
quired ;  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  they  have  treated  each 
other  with  decorum  and  respect ;  if  any  superiority  may  be 
claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  line,  the  same  sort  of  precedence 
may  be  demanded  by  the  privates  of  the  volunteers,  so  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  balance  which  precludes  discontent.  The  mo- 
tion I  should  wish  now  to  substitute,  would  be  similar  to  an- 
other to  which  I  have  already  referred :  "  That  the  thanks  of 
this  house  be  given  to  the  several  corps  of  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers, for  the  promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  they  have  stood 
forward  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  moment  of  public 
danger.*^  This  motion  was  acceded  to  without  a  dissentient 
voice ;  and  I  am  not  aware  how  those  who  concurred  in  that 
proposition  can,  consistently,  resist  that  which  I  shall  presently 
recommend.  It  has  been  said,  that  rumours  are  abroad  that  the 
government  designs  to  discourage  the  volunteers :  these  vague  re- 
ports, however,  were  met  by  a  distinct  avowal,  by  my  right  hon. 
friend,  that  the  measures  to  which  he  has  resorted  will  increase, 
and  cannot  diminish,  their  numbers.  Whether  the  training  bill 
is  calculated  to  have  this  beneficial  efiect,  it  is  not  my  present 
business  to  inquire :  but,  be  they  just,  or  incorrect,  rumours 
have  prevailed,  and  an  idea  has  gone  forth,  that  administration 
is  unfriendly  to  the  volunteer  system  ;  and  no  more  sucx;essful 
means  can  be  employed  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  ministers  and  parliament,  than  a  vote 
of  thanks,  couched  in  terms  expressive  of  the  sense  entertained 
of  the  important  services  of  the  volunteers.  Again  they  say, 
"  why  do  you  not  thank  the  navy  and  army  as  well  as  the  volun- 
teers ?'*  Sir,  the  array  and  navy  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held  by  this  house,  and  by  the  country 
in  general :  and  they  are  sufficiently  and  properly  convinced  of 
their  own  importance ;  they  know  we  cannot  dispense  with  the 
protection  they  afford.  The  volunteers  are  not  so  firmly  per- 
suaded that  they  receive  the  applause  they  deserve,  and,  perhaps, 
they  feel  too  diffident  an  opinion  of  their  own  utility.     Besides, 
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the  army  and  navy  cannot  di&band  themselves  at  pleasure  ;  the 
volunteers  may,  from  some  real  or  supposed  provocation :  and 
this  is  the  serious  evil  I  am  most  solicitous  to  avoid :  by  the 
vote  I  have  pro^xtsed.  all  misunderstanding  will  be  prevented.  ■ 
From   these  consideralions    1  am   very  desirous   that    the  hon.! 
member  should  withdraw  his  motion.     I  think  he  must  see  thai  | 
the  effect  of  it,  in  its  present  shape,  must  be  to  attach  a  sligi 
on  ministers;  and  tvhat  is  vet  more  objectionable,  on  thehoux-l 
itself,  for  the  legislative  regulations  it  has  already  adopted.  »p-M 
plicablc  to  the  military  system.      If  the  intention   be  purelyj 
simply,  and  honestly  to  impart  to  the  volunteers  a  conviclioD  a 
the  favourable  sentiments  of  this  house  towards  thein,  let  I 
present  the  motion  in  a  point  of  view  which  will  induce  this  ^dl 
of  the  house  to  concur  with  them ;  if  under  this  ostensible 
sign  they  have  other  concealed  motives,  it  will  be  in  vain  I 
expect  this  uniformity.     So  little  do  I  disapprove  of  the  gener 
character  of  the  motion,  that   1  should  have  been  happy  to  havi 
seen  it  introduced  as  a  preamble  to  one  of  the  bills  of  militai^ 
regulation,  brought  in  by   my   hon.  friend  (Mr.   \Vyndham)j) 
Perhaps  the  style  adopted  when  the  thanks  of  the  house 
voted  to  Sir  Charles  Gray  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  20th  i 
May.  179*,  would  not  be  objectionable,  "  This  house  cootinuea 
to  retain  a  cordial  sense  of  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  yeomann 
and  volunteers."   Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  proceedtngi 
of  this  night,  I  will  confidently  assert  that,  in  any  former  pvrioc' 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  there  never  was  a  body  of  mefl 
who  deserved  more  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  who  roerile 
more  highly  its  love,  respect,  and  veneration  ;  and  nothing  c 
niore  becoming  the  house  of  commons,  than,  by  a  solemn  net,  I 
record  this  effusion  of  public  sentiment. 
For  llif  prmiov3  jueilion  60 ;  agatntt  it  3Q. 


l^EBBUAHT  30,  ISD7. 
WKSTHINSTBK    ELKCTIO 


Mk.  Siieridam  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  I 
order  for  the  apjmintment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  pelitidi 
ii]]on  this  subject  should  be  tUscharged,  with  a  view 
the  further  post]Kinemerit.  The  right  hoti.  geutlcman  wfts  1 
much  of  opinion,  from  what  had  passed  when  last  thib  ciiu 
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was  before  the  house,  that  a  motion  for  further  postponement 
would  be  immediately  assented  to  if  required,  that  he  confessed 
he  heard  with  considerable  surprise  of  the  intention  to  oppose 
the  motion,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  (Folk- 
stone)  by  whom  a  similar  proposition  was  last  submitted  to  the 
house.  Had  he  happened  to  have  stood  in  the  predicament  of 
being  unable  to  bring  forward  such  a  motion,  he  really  thought 
that  the  noble  lord  would  have  been  ready  to  propose  it  himself; 
at  least,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  warranted,  from  the  noble 
lord's  former  language  and  conduct,  in  relying  upon  his  readiness 
to  second  him  in  this  proposition.  Of  the  grounds  of  this  reli- 
ance, and  the  justice  of  his  opinion,  the  house  would  be  able  to 
judge  from  a  short  review  of  the  history  of  the  case.  When  the 
petition  before  the  house  was  presented,  which  was  about  the 
23rd  of  December,  the  first  or  second  day  after  any  petitions 
could  be  received ,  the  noble  lord  announced  the  desire  of  the 
petitioners  that  the  earliest  day  possible  should  be  appointed  for 
the  ballot,  and  that  they  were  ready  at  once  to  go  before  a  com- 
mittee. Accordingly,  the  30th  of  January  was  appointed  ;  4>ut, 
notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  pub- 
licly proclaimed  resolution  of  the  petitioners,  he  received,  not 
many  days  afterwards,  a  note  from  the  noble  lord,  stating,  that 
it  was  through  a  mistake  he  presented  the  petition  so  soon,  and 
that  the  parties  were  not  ready  to  go  into  the  investigation  on 
the  day  originally  appointed.  The  noble  lord,  therefore,  re- 
quested his  consent  to  a  further  postponement,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  accommodation  to  himself,  and  a  matter  of  justice 
towards  the  petitioners,  who  would  otherwise  suffer  through  his 
error.  Having  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  noble  lord,  he  was 
certainly  disposed  to  accommodate  him,  but  yet  he  felt  himself 
bound,  before  he  complied  with  the  noble  lord^s  request,  to  con- 
sult the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  they  decidedly  objected  to 
the  delay  required.  However,  when  he  came  down  to  the  house 
upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  motion,  the  noble  lord  applied 
to  him  again  ;  and  again  asking  his  consent  to  the  motion  as  a 
personal  favour,  he  did  grant  it.  So  far  as  he  had  gone,  he  be- 
lieved the  noble  lord  could  not  say,  that  what  he  had  stated  was 
not  strictly  true.  But  as  to  the  conversation  which  took  place 
the  day  the  noble  lord^s  motion  of  postponement  was  agreed  to^ 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  document  which  contained  it.     He  knew 
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that  he  could  not  distinctly  allude  to  the  evidence  he  had 
adduced,  because,  according  to  ilie  orders  of  that  house,  strangen 
were  understood  to  be  excluded.  But  somehow  a  niemorandum 
of  what  was  said  on  tlie  day  alluded  to,  did  find  its  way  inU> 
print,  and  certainly  it  was  detailed  with  considerable  accunu-y- 
In  looking  over  this  memorandum,  it  would  be  seen  that  all  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  noble  lord  made  against  his  motion, 
and  of  course  it  was  a  very  natural  inference  that  the  motioo 
owed  its  success  to  something  else.  That  something  wns  hiv 
concurrence ;  and  he  recollected  very  well— as  it  appeared  fnn 
this  memorandum — that  he  mentioned  at  the  time  his  appral 
hension  that  the  24th  of  February  would  go  too  near  the  circuits, 
which  would  render  a  farther  postponement  necessary,  as  his 
counsel  would  be  out  of  town.  Such  was  his  statement  then, 
and  it  was  only  upon  the  express  condition  that  farther  delay 
would  be  acceded  to  if  necessary,  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
noble  lord's  motion.  This  he  could  aver  from  his  own  memory, 
but  there  were  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  presa^V 
who  also  heard  the  noble  lord,  and  wjio  could  bear  testimony 
the  noble  lord's  observation.  The  noble  lord  did  state  upon  tl 
occasion ,  that  when  he  mentioned  the  24th  of  February,  lie  was 
aware  that  the  circuits  were  so  near,  and  that  if  that  day  shou! 
in  consequence  become  inconvenient,  there  could  be  no  objectii 
to  a  farther  postponement.  This  declaration  the  uuble  lord  ww 
understood  to  have  made  by  several  friends  near  him.  Tba 
house,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  tlurt 
when  the  petitioners  urged  the  noble  lord  to  move  for  the  fori 
postponement,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  wish  for  the  Ii 
on  an  early  day,  that  the  noble  lord  was  not  aware  of  the  rescdni 
tion  relative  to  a  speedy  trial,  which  these  petitioners  had  just 
before  published,  and  in  all  probability  the  noble  Inrd  was 
equally  unaware  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
petitioners  did  not  go  any  circuit,  while  those  retained  on  hi 
part  did.  But  of  this  the  petitioners  were  fully  apprised, 
they  would  fain  urge  him  to  trial  without  the  advantage  of 
counsel.  It  might  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  make  this 
position  of  postponement  somewhat  sooner?  He  would  cnndidl] 
answer,  because,  as  he  stated  before,  when  this  subject 
under  consideration,  he  really  did  not  think  the  petition 
be  persisted  in,  but  from  what  he  had  heard  uf  their 
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ings  within  the  kst  few  weeks,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  his 
opponents  were  much  more  smi^uine  even  than,  he  suspected, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  persevere.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
suppose  that  that  house  would  call  on  any  gentleman  to  enter 
upon  such  an  important  investigation  stripped  of  the  aid  of  his 
counsel ;  and  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  him  in  this  instance,  was  not  a  very  liberal 
return  for  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  way  to  the  noble  lord's 
motion  upon  a  former  occasion.  But  his  manner  of  acting  to- 
wards the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  in  this  transabtion  was  that 
which,  perhaps,  few  men  would  be  ready  to  imitate. 

Ayes  162  ;  noes  12. 


March  17* 

ABOLITION   OF    SLAVERY. 
Lord  Percy  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  for  the  gradual  abolition  qf 
slavery  in  the  Wes^llndies, 

Mr.  Sheridan  having  anxiously  expected  that  the  bill  passed 
the  preceding  night  was  the  preamble  of  the  ultimate  measure  of 
emancipation,  thought  he  should  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  in- 
consistency in  giving  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  question.  With 
these  sentiments  he  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  noble  earl  had 
his  thanks  for  having  directed  the  attention  of  the  house  to  this 
important  subject,  even  at  that  early  period.  The  noble  earl's 
statement  had  been  misrepresented.  He  had  never  proposed  to 
enfranchise  the  living  negroes ;  his  measure,  as  he  understood 
him,  was  to  commence  with  infants  bom  after  a  period,  which 
would  remain  a  matter  of  future  parliamentary  discussion.  The 
planters  were  entitled  to  fair  dealing  on  this  subject.  If  the 
house  meant  to  say,  that  by  abolishing  the  slave  trade  they  had 
done  all  that  duty  demanded,  and  that  they  would  leave  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  the  hazard  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, let  them  be  explicit,  and  say  so ;  but  if  there  lurked  in 
any  man'^s  mind  a  secret  desire  to  proceed  in  that  business,  a  se- 
cret conviction  that  more  ought  to  be  done  than  had  been  done, 
it  was  unmanly,  it  was  dishonourable,  not  to  speak  out.  For 
one,  he  would  boldly  declare  that  he  had  farther  views ;  he  hoped 
that  the  young  nobleman  who  had  done  his  feelings  so  much 
credit,  by  the  proposition  which  he  had  that  evening  made,  would 
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It'  he  persevered  in   the  pursuit  of 
object  with  the  Kane  zeal  as  his  right  hon.  friend  opposite  hi 
done,  he  had  no  doubt  that   he  would  meet  with  the  sane 
cess.     An  hon.  baronet  had  talked  of  a  cloven  foot ;  he  pleadi 
guilty  to  the  cloven  foot,  but,  of  the  man  who  expressed  pleasi 
at  the  hope  of  seeing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  fr 
from  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  it  should  rather  be  said,  that 
displayed  the  pennon  of  an  angel  than  the  cloven  foot  of  a  dirmi 
It  was  true  noi  mniediate  connection  existed  between  theabolil 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  same  ferf- 
ings  must  be  roused  by  the  consideration  of  both  questions ;  and 
he  who  detested  the  one  practice  must  also  detest  the  otbi 
did  not  like  to  hear  the  term  "  property"  applied  to  the  subji 
of  a  free  country.     Could  man  become  the  proi>erty  of  man  ? 
colony  emanating  from  the   free  constitution  of  England 
carry  with  it  the  principles  of  that  constitution,  and  could  no 
more  shake  oiF  its  well   known   allegiance  to  the   constitution 
than   its    aUegiance   to   the    sovereign.      He  trusted   that   the 
planters  might  be  induced   to  lead  the  way  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation;  but  he  cautioned  the  house  against  being  sanguine 
on  this  subject.     Were  the  planters  themselves  always  resident 
on  the  islands,  he  should  have  greater  hojies ;  but  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  because  cargoes  of  human  misery  were  no  longer  to 
be  landed  on  their  shores,  that  because  their  eyes  were  to  be 
no  longer  glutted  with  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  or  their 
ears  pierced  with  the  cries  of  human  distraction,  in  any  further 
imjwrtation  of  negroes,  that  the  slave-drivers  would  soon  foi 
their  fixed  habits  of  brutality,  and  learn  to  treat  the  unhapl 
wretches  in  their  charge  with  clemency  and  compassion.  SUvi 
would  not  wear  itself  out ;  it  would  become  more  rigid  unli 
the  legislature  became  more  vigilant,  and  reminde<l  the  planten 
of  the  new  duly  that  had  fallen  upon  them,  of  rearing  the  yi 
slaves  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might  be  worthy  of  freed( 
Adverting  to  the  quotation  from  Gibbon,  he  contended,  that 
davery  of  the  West  Indies  was  unlike  any  other  slavery  ;  it 
peculiarly  unlike  the  slavery  of  ancient  days,  when  the  sla' 
frequently  attained  to  the  highest  dignities  ;  jEsop,  Terence, 
Seneca,  were  slaves.    Was  there  a  possibility  that  any  of  the 
fortunate  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  should  emulate  such  mi 
It  might  be  dangerous  to  give  freedom  to  the  slav 
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but  that  it  was  not  dangerous  to  give  it  to  them  in  detail,  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  a  little  pamphlet  that  had  been  put  into 
his  haq^s  the  preceding  night,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  Mr. 
David  Barclay,  to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken,  who  had  him- 
self been  a  slave-owner  in  Jamaica,  and  who,  regretting  that  he 
had  been  so,  on  a  bequest  of  slaves  being  made  to  him,  emanci- 
pated them,  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  properly  instructed,  and  where  their  subsequent  ex- 
emplary conduct  was  the  general  theme  of  admiration.  With 
this  fact  before  him,  should  he  be  told  that  he  must  give  up  all 
hope  of  abolishing  slavery  !  No,  he  would  never  give  it  up.  He 
would  exclaim  with  the  poet,  in  the  words  of  the  motto  of  the 
pamphlet  which  he  had  mentioned, 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  fan  me  when  I  sleep,  and  tremble  when 
I  wake,  for  all  that  human  sinews,  bought 
And  sold,  have  ever  earn'd." 

Sir  C.  Pole  moved  that  the  house  be  counted,  and  only  35  members  being  pre- 
sent, it  was  adjourned,  ' 


March  18. 

WESTMINSTER    ELECTION. 

Lord  H.  Petty  moved  that  the  Westminster  Petition  be  now  taken  into  con-' 
sideration. 

Mil.  Sheridan  rose  and  said,  that  he  was  aware  that,  stand- 
ing in  the  situation  he  did,  he  was  entitled  to  comment,  to  re- 
mark on,  and  to  sum  up  all  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition  now  before 
the  house ;  he  should,  however,  waive  that  right ;  the  evidence 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  that  house,  and  he  was  not 
anxious,  if  he  could  do  so,  to  add  to  the  impression  testimony  of 
such  a  nature  must  have  already  produced ;  he  would  content 
himself  with  one  remark,  which  was,  that  that  evidence,  weak 
and  futile  as  it  was,  did  not  say  more  to  its  own  confusion  than 
would  have  been  proved  by  witnesses  unimpeachable,  which  he 
(Mr.  Sheridan),  had  the  house  thought  it  necessary,  was  ready 
to  bring  forward.  As  an  instance,  he  should  mention  merelj 
Mr.  Weatherhead  himself.  When  an  inquiry  was  made  as  I 
his  services  in  the  navy,  he  confessed  himself  not  quite  satisfic 
with  the  return  of  the  navy  office*    A  noble  lord  (Folkestom 
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was  equally  dissatisfied,  but  upon  different  grounds.  The  nobtn 
lord  seemed  to  think  that  this  Mr.  Weatherhead  had  been  cm 
luinniated,  and -accordingly  the  noble  lord  moved  for  a  raturnn 
once  more  exact  and  comprehensive.  What  had  been  the  is*tm 
of  this  attempt  to  rescue  the  character  of  this  Mr.  Weatherheaa 
from  this  supposed  slander  ?  Why,  in  truth,  no  more  than  thim 
that  lie,  Mr.  Weatherhead,  had  not  served  in  one  ship  only,  bulj 
in  twelve  or  thirteen,  that  he  had  continued  in  one  a  y^r,  [fl 
another  ship  three  months,  in  a  third  a  month,  in  a  fourth  thrM 
weeks,  and  in  a  fifth jSpc  days ;  running,  as  it  were,  the  gauntlet 
of  the  British  navy  ;  for  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  actual!? 
guilty  of  desertion  from  each  ship,  though  in  the  first  return  il 
appeared  that  he  had  deserted  but  once.  But  it  was  not  more 
difficult  to  fix  the  station  of  this  naval  officer  to  a  certain  ship, 
than  to  fix  his  birth  to  a  certain  place  ;  he  had  the  singular  g(X)d 
fortune  to  be  bom  at  a  number  of  different  places — (alaugh); 
■was  first  at  Newcastle,  he  was  born  at  Morpeth,  and  after  sonw* 
other  birth  he  was  lirovght  forth  in  London — (a  loud  laugh). 
But  tliere  was  another  slight  ground  of  objection  to  the  character 
of  this  witness  ;  in  the  month  of  September,  1803,  he  petitioned 
to  be  examined  for  a  lieutenantcy,  and  to  the  recommendatory 
certificate  of  the  different  captains  under  whom  he  served,  there 
was  but  one  objection,  namely,  that  they  were  all  discovered  to 
he  forgeries.  He  was  not  anxious  to  press  upon  the  house 
gross  and  flagrant  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  the  evidi 
they  had  heard  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  miserable  wretcbA^ 
to  the  just  rigour  of  the  honest  indignation  they  had  so  univer- 
sally excited  ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  feelings  of  that  house, 
whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  those  wretches 
had  been  the  tools  of  a  conspiracy  ;  how  far  it  was  the  duty  at 
any  agent  or  agents  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  teelioKiny 
and  thecAnrnc^crof  the  witnesses,  more  especially  in  acase  where 
this  evidence  went  directly  to  affect  the  seat  of  a  member  of  pip. 
linmont,  to  mention  nothing  of  the  danger  of  propagating  ground- 
less slander  against  a  privy  councillor.  It  was  for  the  house 
consider  how  far  the  agents  are  responsible  for  employing  wretci 
as  substantial  evidence,  whose  character  they  might  have  leami 
(had  they  been  ignorant  of  it)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doi 
street,  Hatton-garden,  and  Newgate;  but  he  should  ab&tai 
he  would  keep  his  word  with  the  house  and  nut  enter  into 
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remark  upon  the  evidence.  He  had  an  idea  of  submitting  some 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  charge  of  conspiracy ; 
he  should,  however,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  those 
right  hon.  friends  whose  superior  judgment  was  with  him  deci- 
sive, give  way,  and  should  now,  through  a  sense  of  delicacy,  re- 
tire, leaving  his  cause  with  confidence  to  the  house,  assured  as 
he  was,  that  the  house  would,  with  becoming  dignity,  assert  its 
own  character  and  honour,  and,  in  doing  so,  preserve  his. 
Mr,  Sheridan  immediately  withdrew. 


August  7. 

THIRD  READINCr  OF  lUISH  ARMS  BILL. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
hear  the  question  called  for  by  something  like  a  general  voice. 
He  had  noticed  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  had  supported  it,  and  he  had  noticed  most  atten- 
tively the  eloquent  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Sir  A  Pigot),  and  many  other  hon.  gentlemen  ;  he 
certainly  did  think  that  something  would  have  been  said  in 
answer  to  them  ;  he  certainly  did  think  that  somethiing  like  an 
answer  would  have  been  attempted  ;  he  certainly  did  think  that 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  have  condescended  to  have 
said  something  in  favour  of  their  own  measure,  after  it  had 
been   almost  overwhelmed   with  such  a  torrent  of  argument. 
But  if  ever  Ireland  was  at  once  injured  and  insulted,  it  was 
that  night ;  he  conceived  the  silence  of  ministers  on  this  oc- 
casion to  be  an  injustice  to  the  measure  itself,  whilst  it  evinced 
a  total  disregard  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  through  them  insulted  and  outraged  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.     The  gentlemen  who  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, pleaded  the  cause  of  the  injured  constitution  of  Ireland. 
They  pleaded  that  cause  in  the  most  moderate  and  persuasive 
terms,  and  yet  the  most  sullen  silence  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  his  Majesty's  ministers ;  they  gave  a  blank  instead 
of  argument.    Even  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  when  it  was 
unavoidable  'to  say  something  in  support  of  the  measure,  the 
attorney-general  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  knew  any  thinig 
of  the  existence  of  any  facts,  the  existence  of  which  waamww 
to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure ;  no,  but  he  hid  Im 
something  by  rumour  somewhere,  about  the  existenee  ef  - 
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such  circumstances.    Tliechancpllorof  tbeexchequer  was  tquallt 
ignorant,  but  he  had  also  lieard  of  something  that  he  believed 
had   a  strong  tendency  to  resemble  insurrection.     Then,  with 
respect  to  the  bill  itself,  when  he  looked  at  it,  compared  it  wil 
that  which  had  lately  passed  the  house,  he  mu^t  say  that  if 
former  seemed  odious  in  its  form  and  substance,  this  was 
thousand  times  more  so— it  was  really  most  abominable.     But 
the  same  time,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  make  the  nieasur 
odious  and  ridiculous,  it  was  so  constructed,  as  that  it 
plunder  the  people  of  their  arms,  and  put  down  the  trade  of 
blacksmith.     Nothing  like  a  blacksmith  was  to  exist  in  Irelai 
lest  he  might  possibly  form  something  like  a  pike.     If  ever  theft 
was  an  instance  in  which  the  liberties  of  a  loyal  people  were 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  thereby  tempted  to  become  dis- 
loyal, it  was  the  present.     Indeed,  from  the  general  spirit  M-itk^ 
whicJi  the  bill  was  framed,  he  thought  there  was  sometliing 
wanting,  and  he  should  propose  to  add  a  clause  by  way  of  ridi 
to  this  bill,  making  it  high  treason  for  any  man  to  communicate 
either  of  these  bills  to  Nap<i]eon  Buonaparte,  emperor  of  the 
French,  lest  he  should  conceive  them  to  be  direct  invitations  to 
him  to  visit  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  empire.     He  had  alivadv 
noticed  the  silence  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  him  ;  but  if  they 
should  now  think  proper  to  drop  a  word  or  two,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  high  political  character,  the  extraordinary  virtue, 
the  vastly  extensive  powers  of  argument  of  those  gentlemen, 
should  think    himself  highly    honoured  indeed,  if  they  sbui 
.  deign  to  take  the  most  trifling  notice  of  anything  that  fell  from 
him.  He  now  happened  to  recollect  what  was  said  by  n  right  hon. 
gentleman,  to  whose  opinions  they  alldeferred  (Mr,  Urattan), 
that  notwithstanding  he  voted  for  the  present  measure  with   ^ 
its  defects,  rather  than  lose  it  altogether,  yet  that  gentlemaD 
that  he  hoped  to  secure  the  reversionary   interest  of  the 
tution  to  Ireland.     But  when  we  saw  that  the  constitution 
suspended  from  the  year  1796  to  the  present  period,  and  that; 
was  now  likely  to  be  suspended  for  three  years  longer,  the  doni 
was  that  we  might  lose  the  interest  altogether;  when  we 
mortgaged  for  such  a  length  of  time,  a  foreclosure  might  at 
take  place.     Bnl  what  had  been  done  for  the  protection  of  h 
land  ?  an  experienced  military  officer,  the  secretary  of  BtAl« 
that  countrv,  had  bean  sent  up  the  Baltic.     (The  cbancelloi 
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the  exchequer  said,  across  the  table,  "  no,  secretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant.'')  Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  he  felt  himself  highly 
honoured  indeed  by  that  correction  of  a  supposed  error.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  meant  to  say,  that  the  worthy  baronet  (Sir 
A.  Wellesley)  was  too  insignificant,  he  would  defend  the  honf. 
baronet  against  the  imputation  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman. 
The  baronet  was  secretary  to  the  representative  of  his  Majesty, 
and  a  military  man  ;  he  was  sent  up  the  Baltic,  and  you  garrisoned 
Ireland  with  two  arbitrary  acts  of  parliament. 


August  8. 
publicans'  bill. 


Mr.  Sheridan  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.     He 
could  adduce,  he  said,  instances  of  the  most  atrocious  oppression 
practised  by  the  magistrates  on  individuals  of  this  trade ;  he  did 
not  say  designedly,  but  from  carelessness  and  inattention.     All 
that  he  wished  was,  that,  when  a  publican  was  charged  with  an 
act  which  was  to  be  esteemed  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  his 
license,  he  should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  im- 
puted to  him,  and  he  should  be  heard  in  his  defence ;  not  that  he 
and  his  family  should  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  a  whis- 
per.    This,  he  maintained,   was  not   a  situation   in  which  an 
Englishman  should  be  placed.     It  had,  he  believed,  been  objected 
against  him  (Mr.  Sheridan),  that  this  was  the  mode  he  had  taken 
of  canvassing  Westminster.      How  truly  this  was  alleged  might 
be  gathered  from  this  simple  fact,  that  one  of  the  first  measures 
moved  by  him  in  parliament  was  of  a  similar  nature.     Shortly 
after  the  riots  in  I78O,  he  himself  originated  a  measure  against 
the  Westminster  justices,  in  which  he  had  the  satisfaction- of 
being  supported  by  a  most  respectable  minority.     Shortly  after 
this,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  put  an  additional  number 
of  gentlemen  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  among  the  rest, 
himself  (Mr.  Sheridan).     General  Fitzpatrick,  Lord  R.  Spencer, 
and  other  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  house,  finding,  during 
the  immediately  succeeding  election  for  Westminster,  that  the 
publicans,  through  fear  of  the  magistrates,  all  of  whom  were  in 
the  interest  of  government,  could  not  be  induced  to  open  any 
houses  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  though  they  had  not  previously 
qualified  themselves  as   magistrates,   they   resolved  to   do  so, 
and  immediately  advertised,  promising  their  protection  to  such 
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publicans  as  should  act  impartially  by  opening  their  houses  for 
the  iudependent  camlidate.     In  thia  determination  they   could 
iinly  find  one  of  the  existing  magistrates  who  would  join  them, 
and  add  his  name  to  the  corps.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sheridan  re- 
marked, might,if  ihey  pleased,  think  it  asubjecl  of  congratulation, 
and  that  it  conferred  honour  and  respectability  on  the  tDBgi»trM 
of  Westminster,  that  not  more  than  one  man  coulJ   be  fou 
among  tliem  to  add  his  name  to  a  resolution^  expressive  of  t] 
determination  to  act  fairly  and  impartially.     He  had  only  statd 
this,  however,  to  show  that  the  present  was  not  an  idea  which  he 
had  now  taken  up  for  the  first  time.     He  had  prepared  a  bill  on 
the  subject  while  he  was  treasurer  of  the  navy  ;  and  so  far  wai 
it  from  being  an  election  trick  on  his  part,  that  he  did  not  mention 
the  subject  during  the  last  election  till  the  12th  day  of  the  poll, 
whereas,  had  he  meant  it  as  a  theme  through  which  to  court 
popularity,  be  would  have  set  out  with  it  from  the  beginning.  If 
it  was  desired,  he  should  be  ready  in  the  committee  to  go  intoa 
string  of  case^,  the  substantiating  of  any  one  of  which  be  was 
convinced,  must  render  it  im]Kjssible  for  gentlemen  of  honour, 
feeling,  or  humanity,  to  have  a  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  wbai 
he  proposed.     He  proceeded  to  state  the  case  of  a  womui,  whose 
father  and  mother  had  been  for  sixty  years  in  one  house,  in  which 
they  had  uniformly  maintained  an  unblemished  character.     She 
had  succeeded  to  her  parents,  and  supported  in  it,  with  tfae  si 
propriety,  a  family  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  were  entin^4 
dependent  on  her  industry.     Being  summoned  before  tlie  m^ 
tratcs,  and  informed  that  they  could  not  renew  her  license;  a 
her  attempting  to  remonstrate,  the  only  satisfaction  she  < 
procure  was,  "  woman,  you  have  had  your  answer."     Her  li 
was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and  she  and  her  family  were  a 
reduced  to  a  stale  of  extreme  [loverty  and  distress.     This  0 
was  not  unknown  to,  and  had  attracted  the  commiseration  c 
noble  lord  and  right  hon.  gentleman;  hut  he  (Mr.  Slieridi 
denied  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  this  count 
that  any  man,  in  any  profession,  was  to  be  told,  that  at  the  i 
crclioi]  of  liny  one  man,  be  and  his  family  were  to  be  deprived  of 
ilieir  livelihootl,  and  reduced  to  misery.     He  had,  he  declorrd, 
thirty  inxlunce^  of  a  simitar  kind,  which  he  should,  if  required, 
bring  forward  in  iho  committee-     He  had  several  instancea  too, 
of  persons  having  been  deprived  of  their  licenses  for  voting  fiir 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  Middlesex :  they  had  even  been  told 
that  this  was  the  reason  ;  and,  he  would  ask,  were  publicans,  at 
the  will  of  a  magistrate,  to  be  deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  more  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country  ? 
He  alluded  to  another  case  which  had  occurred  at  Fulham,  where 
a  house,  remarkable  for  the  usual  decorum  of  its  keeper,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  license,  merely  because,  on  oneoccasion,  a  few 
Welsh  girls,  returning  to  their  own  country,  had  been  indulged 
with  a  fiddle  and  a  hobble.  These  were  arbitrary  powers,  which, 
he  submitted,  were  not  fit  to  rest  with  one  or  two  individuals, 
without  the  person  accused  being  acquainted  with  the  charge 
against  him,  and  allowed  to  defend  himself.  Neither,  be  main- 
tained, was  it  even  then  fit  that  they  should  exist  without  appeal. 
All  lie  asked  was,  that  every  person  so  accused  should  have  the 
charge  against  him  furnished  to  him  in  writing,  and  that  he  should 
be  heard  in  his  defence ;  and,  afterwards,  that  he  should  have  it 
in  his  power  to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.  He  could  not 
think  it  possible  but  that  the  magistrates  themselves  must  be 
pleased  that  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decision.  If  not  actuated 
by  personal  motives,  the  knowledge  of  such  appeal  must  be  con- 
solatory to  their  feelings  :  all  he  wished  at  present  was,  that  the 
bill  should  extend  to  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  received  letters  which  would  do  more  than  cover  the 
table,  containing  similar  complaints  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  he  might  be  fortified  in  maintaining  that  the  alteration 
should  extend  throughout.  But  still,  high  as  was  the  respect  in 
which  he  held  Mr.  Graham,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  West- 
minster and  Middlesex  magistrates,  he  could  not  so  far  shut  his 
eyes  as  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  independent  country 
magistrates.  The  former  held  their  places,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived an  emolument,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers ;  while  the  latter  exercised  a  gratuitous  and  burthensome 
duty.  There  was  another  subject,  which  he  had  alluded  to  else- 
where, and  before  an  auditory  far  more  numerous  than  that 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  address,  namely,  the  power 
exercised  by  brewers  over  publicans,  by  being  proprietors  of 
public-houses,  &c.  With  all  the  regard  which  he  felt  for  many 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  brewing  business,  this  was  a  prac- 
tice which  he  was  aware,  ought  to  be  checked,  if  not  abolished. 
Nothing  was  more  clear   than  this,  that  brewers  might  meet 
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together,  agree  that  tliey  would  not  interfere  with  the  house- 
which  were  held  under  the  dominion  of  each ;  and  in  this  mtinnir 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  impo&e  whatever  trash  tht-y  pl«i«;>J 
on  the  ptior— an  expression  which  he  did  not  like  in  the  attepla- 
tion  in  wliicli  it  was  frequently  received — more  properly,  on  tht 
laborious  part  of  the  community.  What  they  liad  after  labour 
was  of  as  much  consequence  to  their  healili,  and  to  their  existence, 
as  food.  It  was,  therefore,  an  object  well  deserving  the  intw- 
fcrence  of  the  legislature,  ta  see  that  improper  means  were  not 
resorted  to,  to  disappoint  them  of  it.  The  period  of  the  sesduii, 
however,  would  not  allow  time  for  so  extensive  a  regulation- 
All  that  he  now  desired  was  to  provide  that  a  man,  merely  he- 
cau!<e  he  was  a  publican,  should  not  be  ruined,  and  his  family 
turned  on  the  parish,  without  having  an  opporinniiy  of  knowbg 
wliat  was  charged  against  him.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  HuoFf  recomneudfd,  ta  more  inquiry  mnted  nccriaary,  Ovtl  1^  hill  AtmU 
be  withdrau-a,  rather  Ikaa  lei  it  go  lo  a  ilivman. 

Mr.  Sheridan  professed  his  disposition  to  yield  to  whatever 
appeareti  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  house,  and  therefore  !ie 
should  comply  with  the  request  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bloore), 
to  any  suggestion  from  whom  he  should  be  always  happy  to 
attend.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  eur* 
prise  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (tlie  chancellor  tit 
the  exchequer),  that  he  should  have  brought  forward  this  bill  at 
so  late  a  i^eriod  of  the  session.  What,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  surprised  the  house  and  the  coun- 
try so  much  himself;  he  who  has  surprised  the  house  at  a  late 
period  of  the  session  with  his  plan  of  government  for  Ireland; 
who  has  surprised  it  with  his  new  military  project ;  who  has 
surprised  it  hy  proposing  to  suspend  that  highly  laudable  and 
universally  praised  system,  the  plan  of  enlisting  for  a  limited 
time.  And  yet,  after  all  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
talk  to  me  of  surprising  the  house.  But  among  all  his  surpril 
there  was  one  surprise  which  he  could  not  produce  namely, 
of  suqirising  him  (Mr.  Sheridan)  by  opposing  this  bill ; 
suspected  it. 

The  right  hon.  gendemaii  proceeded  to  state  the  majinerl 
which  he  had  acted  with  a  view  to  produce  a  satisfactorv  bJO, 
First,  he  drew  up  a  hill  such  as  some  gentlemen  now  profcMwI 
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to  wish  for,  combining  the  case  of  brewers  owning  public-houses 
with  that  before  the  house  respectively ;  but  then  objections 
arose,  to  which  he  yielded,  in  proposing  to  make  those  the 
objects  of  separate  bills.  Again,  he  proposed  to  make  the  bill 
general ;  but  to  this  very  great  difficulties  were  suggested ;  he 
found  many  men,  and  magistrates  particularly,  who  were  willing 
to  let  him  do  what  he  pleased  with  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  pro- 
vided he  let  the  remainder  of  the  country  alone.  He,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  make  a  beginning  of  thai  reform  in  those  coun- 
ties, which  so  many  gentlemen  have  professed  to  desire  to  extend 
to  all  England.  But  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  required  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill  as  this.  He,  however, 
would  beg  those  who  desired  such  a  committee,  to  reflect  upon 
the  expense  and  trouble  that  must  attend  such  a  committee ;  to 
consider  if  witnesses  were  to  be  summoned  from  all  parts  of 
England,  and  Wales,  what  time  such  a  committee  must  last, 
and  when  it  was  likely  to  end  ?  Each  case  would,  in  fact,  be  a 
suit  before  the  committee,  for  he  should  propose  to  do  that  with 
regard  to  the  magistrates,  which  they,  under  the  existing  law, 
declined  to  do  towards  the  publicans ;  that  is,  he  should  have 
the  magistrates  apprized  of  any  ground  of  complaint  urged 
against  them,  and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  them- 
selves. What  time,  then,  would  such  an  investigation  occupy  ? 
As  to  the  cases  he  had  adverted  to  upon  this  occasion,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  they  were  but  a  few  out  of  a  large 
mass,  and  while  gentlemen  called  for  deliberation  and  delay,  he 
could  assure  them  and  the  house,  that  many  persons  were  starv- 
ing in  jail  in  consequence  of  the  law  which  he  proposed  to  cor- 
rect. There  was  one  case  in  particular  into  which  he  believed  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rose)  had  made  inquiry,  and  which 
he  knew  was  peculiarly  oppressive,  namely,  that  of  Mrs.  Un- 
thank.  The  case  of  Mr.  John  Morris,  a  respectable  man,  who 
had  a  shop  over  the  way  in  King-street,  furnished  the  strongest 
grounds  of  complaint.  This  Mr.  Morris,  for  whom,  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  him,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  utmost 
respect,  was  deprived  of  his  license  by  the  magistrates,  merely 
because  his  house  was  to  be  taken  down  in  order  to  make  some 
coxcombical  improvement  about  Westminster  Abbey — to  show 
that  building  to  the  members  as  they  came  down  to  the  house. 
But  he  had  communicated  the  case  of  Mr.  Morris  to  the  trea- 
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siiry,  and  he  hope<l  for  redress.  There  was  also  ODe  with  regard 
to  a  Mr.  Bi^all,  of  the  Broadway,  Westminister  whose  licentc 
was  withdrawn  by  the  magistrates,  upon  grounds  which  ihej 
would  not  explain,  and  the  puur  man,  finding  everv  effort  to  pro- 
cure redress  unavailing,  absolutely  died  of  a  broken  heart  atxiui 
a  fortnight  since,  leaving  a  helpless  family  to  deplore  his  fate. 
With  such  facts  before  him,  he  did  not  think  it  too  much  to 
propose  this  temperate  measure.  However,  aa  the  opinion  wu 
so  strongly  esprcKsed,  that  if  such  a  bill  was  necessary,  it  should 
be  made  general,  he  should  actiuiesce  in  the  wish  for  tiaie  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  He  hoped  and  trusted,  that  by  ibe 
.next  session  petitions  would  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  praying 
the  removal  of  the  existing  grievances,  and  that  such  petition! 
would  be  presented  by  the  highest  authority,  by  that  of  the 
county  representatives  of  the  respective  petitioners.  For  himself, 
he  should  for  the  present  only  say,  that  which  was  only  a  reped- 
tioli  of  what  he  had  said  before,  that  while  lie  had  a  seat  iu  that 
house,  he  shoidd  ever  be  found  an  advocate  of  the  weak  agaititi 
the  strong,  and  of  the  helpless  against  those  who  had  the  powCT, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  too  often  tlie  will,  to  oppress  them. 
The  bill,  teat  Kifhilraim. 


TATE    OF    IKKLAKD. 
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Ma.  SiiF.fliDAN  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion,  and 
in  substance  as  follows : — I  rise,  sir,  under  some  degree  of 
prehension,  that  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  quant 
of  less  important  business  which  the  house  has  already 
through,  I  may  be  felt  to  trespass  on  your  atteiiiion  ;  but  it 
1  assure  you,  not  less  my  intention  this  night,  than  it  was  on 
Monday,  to  address  you  at  a  much  earlier  hour  of  the  evening, 
had  other  business  perniilte<l.  The  lateness  of  (he  hour  on 
Monday  was  indeed  one  of  the  causes  which  induced  me  tu  po*- 
|)one  my  motion  until  this  evening ;  and  I  cannot  but  tegrtt  Uul 
on  this,  the  last  day,  nay,  the  last  hour  of  the  session,  it  should 
become  nece;>sary  for  me  tu  arrest  your  attention ;  bt.-«aaae  I 
know  that,  at  such  a  time,  to  delay  your  sitting  cannot  be  sj 
able  to  your  feelings  or  to  yuur  habits.  I  am  aware  thai  it 
have  somewhat  of  an  ungtacioufi  a^^pcaraocc  to  postpone 
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separation  at  Buch  a  season  ;  and  believe  me,  I  am  as  willing  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  separation  as  any  one  among  you ;  but 
I  am  too  strongly  impelled  by  a  call  of  imperious  duty  to  yield 
to  any  desire  of  accommodation.  The  necessity  which  gave  rise 
to  that  call  was  not  created  by  me ;  nor  was  the  postponement 
of  the  proposition  I  am  about  to  submit,  from  Monday  to  this 
late  period,  by  any  means  my  fault.  The  propriety  of  adopting 
it  is,  to  my  conviction,  rendered  perfectly  obvious  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  bills  which  you  have  recently  passed  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  When  you  have  determined  to  suspend  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Ireland,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  propose 
to  you  some  inquiry  into  the  causes  alleged  for  such  suspension, 
and  how  far  such  causes  are  removable;  is  it  not  wise,  when 
you  are  sending  such  acts  to  Ireland,  to  communicate  at  the 
same  time  such  assurances  of  your  resolution  to  take  the  state  of 
that  country  into  your  consideration  ?  I  am  confident  that  such 
conduct  would  be  at  once  consistent  with  policy  and  humanity, 
and  that  much  of  the  apprehension  and  irritation  which  those 
acts  of  parliament  may  be  naturally  expected  to  produce,  would 
be  mitigated  if  accompanied  by  the  adoption  of  a  motion  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  intentions  entertained  by  the  last  admini- 
stration, to  propose  two  acts  similar  to  those  I  allude  to,  or  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  these  acts  confer,  might  be  entrusted  by 
either  the  late  or  the  present  government,  it  is  my  intention  to 
say  very  little  indeed.  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  upon 
any  topic  of  irritation,  I  will  not  enter  much  into  comparisons. 
My  hope  and  desire  is  to  obtain  an  unanimous  assent  to  the 
motion,  as  unanimity  is  necessary  to  give  it  complete  efiect.  I 
shall  abstain  cautiously  from  anything  that  resembles  invidious 
distinction.  I  know  that  to  no  set  of  men  could  power  have 
been  more  safely  confided  than  to  the  members  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration. I  am  sure,  that  in  the  hands  of  none,  would  power 
have  been  less  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  whatever  my  disinclination 
to  comparison  may  be,  to  them  cannot  be  denied  this  just  dis- 
tinction, that  power  might  have  been  granted  to  them  with  the 
less  reluctance,  as  they  manifested  a  disposition  to  accompany  its 
existence  by  every  means  of  concession  and  conciliation.  When 
I  reflect  in  whom  the  power  of  these  acts  was  to  have  been  in- 
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vested  in  Ireland;  when  I  consider  that  it  was  to  have  beeril 
eserciaed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  not  likely  to  call  iH 
into  action,  unless  the  necessity  was  irresistible,  and  who  was  in 
no  case  likely  to  abuse  it,  I  must  feel  that  he  was  peculisrln 
entitled  to  confidence.  The  character  of  that  nobleman  fonne^l 
a  guarantee  against  the  apprehension  of  abused  authority.  Bun 
I  have  great  respect  for  his  successor  also  (the  Duke  of  Rich-  J 
mond).  I  know  that  nobleman  well  enough,  to  be  certain  thid  j 
he  has  no  disposition  to  cruelty,  that  he  has  no  malignnnt  [»»-J 
sion  to  gratify,  and  that  he  is  above  being  affected  by  tliitfl 
gloomy  suspicion,  or  party  rancour,  which  might  unnecessarilj^a 
call  for  the  execution,  and  materially  embitter  the  operation  irfl 
such  power  as  these  acts  ordain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thi<  1 
nobleman  will  follow  the  wise  example,  will  be  actuated  by  the  I 
same  liberal  principles  which  served  to  render  his  illustriauf  I 
predecessor  so  much  the  object  of  panegyric  and  attachmenL  I  I 
should  not,  therefore,  he  very  materially  influenced  as  to  a  coin-  I 
parison  of  persons  in  power,  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  manners  and  | 
unconstitutional  powers  which  characterise  these  bills.  I  am  I 
adverse  to  the  principle  of  such  meaaiu'es,  and  could  never  b*  I 
persuaded  to  accede  to  them,  unless  the  necessity  were  strung  I 
and  glaring  indeed.  Upon  Monday  last  I  had  an  opjMrtUDtty  J 
of  showing  my  motion  to  several  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  ] 
house,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  a  general  dispositioa  I 
to  concur  in  its  principle  and  object.  But  some  gentlemen  ex-  I 
pressing  a  wish  for  time  to  consider  its  structure  and  tendency,  | 
[  was  therefore  for  postponing  the  motion  until  this  day,  influ-  I 
enced  by  the  request  of  those  who  required  such  a  time,  in  the  I 
hope  that  consideration  would  serve  to  remove  their  doubts  and  1 
secure  their  support.  In  this  opinion,  at  least,  I  acquiesced  io  J 
the  proposed  delay,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  produce  the  I 
proposition  perhaps  of  some  remedy  for  any  defect  in  the  mo-  I 
tion  ;  but  that  delay  and  deliberation  must  deteimine  every  man  I 
in  favour  of  its  main  object.  Retaining  still  a  little  of  that  hope  I 
and  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  up  so  mucli  of'  I 
your  time,  by  entering  into  a  di?tail  of  the  reasons  which  hare  I 
induced  me  to  bring  forward  the  motion,  and  which  should  urge  I 
you  to  adopt  it.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  ground  upon  1 
which  the  rejection  of  such  a  motion  cnn  be  justified,  and  I  aatM 
not  bound  to  conjure  uy  objections  or  aiilicipatc  argutncats^fl 
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upon  the  strength  of  which  no  reasoning  man  can  rely.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  thinking  man  should  seriously  insist  upon  as 
an  objection  to  any  motion,  that  which  I  have  heard  on  other 
occasions,  namely,  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
discussion  of  such  aiFairs  in  this  house ;  that  it  is  a  topic  which 
ought  to  be  touched  as  little  and  as  seldom  as  possible.  But  I 
deprecate  such  a  ground  of  opposition,  as  full  of  error  and  mis- 
chief. You  conceive  that  until  we  get  completely  rid  of  the 
folly  and  fallacy  of  such  an  objection,  it  will  be  quite  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disorders  of  that  country, 
and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  we  cannot  know  the  nature  of 
their  disorders.  What!  that  we  should  go  on  legislating  for 
Ireland  in  the  dark  ;  that  we.  should  reject  light  and  informa- 
tion upon  a  subject  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  apply  the 
law,  and  that  law  too  most  penal  and  severe  in  its  character  ! 

When  I  hear  the  ministers  of  the  crown  declaring  without 
shame,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  Ireland ;— when  I 
hear  the  same  declaration  from  the  law  officers ;— when,  in  fact, 
no  man  can  speak  decisively  upon  the  subject,  is  it  possible,  I 
would  ask,  to  devise  a  stronger  argument  thap  such  declared 
ignorance  suggests,  to  urge  the  united  parliament  to  an  investi- 
gation of  this  important  question  ?  It  is  not  consistent  with 
even  the  decent  appearance  of  respect  for  the  rights,  interests, 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  legislate  for  that  coun- 
try in  such  total  ignorance,  or  at  least,  such  inconsistent  contra- 
dictory information  as  we  have  before  us.  We  have  heard  one 
set  of  gentlemen  assert,  that  Ireland  is  perfectly  tranquil,  loyal, 
and  united,  and  this  assertion  is  corroborated  by  the  authority 
of  a  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  in  the  other  house  of  parliament 
(a  cry  of  "  order "  from  tlie  chair),  then  by  a  noble  lord  in 
another  place ;  and  with  such  authority  before  us,  is  it  right 
that  the  cx)nstitution  of  Ireland  should  be  suspended  ?  But  fur- 
ther in  support  of  the  allegation,  that  Ireland  is  undisturbed, 
and  requires  not  such  an  act.  I  find  that  in  a  very  populous 
county,  where  disaffection  was  supposed  to  exist,  I  mean  Tippe- 
rary.  Judge  Fox  at  the  late  assizes  congratulated  the  people 
upon  the  state  of  the  calendar,  upon  the  acknowledged  tranquil- 
lity of  the  district,  and  upon  the  general  good  order  of  the 
county.  I  find  that  not  a  single  charge  of  disloyalty,  sedition, 
or  treason,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  calendar  throughout  the  county. 
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I  fiotl  al  Kilkenny  the  public  resolutions  of  the  granil  jury,  fa 
tifving.  Dot  only  the  peaceable  diajxisition  of  the  county,  bitfc' 
general  and  cordial  harmony  between  protestants  and  cathoUi 
with  a  strong  declaration  from  a  body  of  the  former  in  favour  of 
the  claims  of  the  latter.     All  these  testimonies  ap|>ear  od  the  ani- 
side ;  on  the  other,  to  be  sure,  I  hear  a  very  high  authority)  an 
authority  certainly  of  the  highest  character  in  my  estimation,  I 
mean   the  member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Graltan).     I  hold  his  bo- 
thority  high,  because  I  respect,  not  only  his  talcnia  and  i 
mation,  but  his  integrity  ;   and  I  feel  towards  him  as  warmlyfl 
any  resident  of  Ireland,  the  gratitude  to  which  be 
nently  entitled,  for  obligations  he  has  rendered  to  my  countr 
Ministers,  I  perceive,  are  willing  to  ground  their  proceediD 
upon  the  authority  of  my  right  hon.  friend ;  under  his 
name  ihey  would  shelter  the  creation  of  enormous  powers, 
which  there  may  be  no  necessity.     At  all  events,  with  the  infa 
Illation  I  have  received,  both  from  public  and  private  sources,  I 
must  contend  that  no  necessity  appears.     Why,  then,  shoul 
we  not  inquire  ?     My  object  is  to  awake  the  bouse  to  what  I 
conceive,  with  deference,  to  lie  a  just  sense  of  its  duty  ;   to  pro- 
cure from  it  a  pledge  that  an  inquiry  will  be  instituted,  and  thy| 
to  hold  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland  some  prospect  of  rvdn 
some  assurance  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  legislalui 
That  inquiry  is  neeesaary,  no  man  can  deny;  and  without  rul 
information,  I  must  say,  that  it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to  I 
such  serious  measures  witli  regard  to  Ireland.     AVe  have,  in  fad 
been  legislating  for  that  country  upon  hearsay  and  Butbontjr 
alone,  and    mark,   with  much  more  of  hearsjiy  and  authority 
against,  than  for  the  cause  you  have  pursued.     All  this,  too, 
while  you  have  had  the  means  of  ample  inquiry  within  your 
reach.     Upon  what  grounds,  then,  do  you  shrink  from  that  in- 
quiry?    It   is  prejxtsterouft  to  pretend  that  you  fly  from  it, 
because  you  apprehend  danger  from  discussing  the  affairs  of  tllM 
country.     The  fact  is,  that  no  topic  requires  or  desiTves  more  of 
your  discussion  or  investigation  ;  so  far  from  avoiding  knowledge 
upon  such  a  subject,  it  is  highly  culpable  not  to  seek  it.     I 
profess  myself  as  much  in  want  of  knowledge  as  other  penon*, 
and  I  take  some  blame  to  myself  on  that  account :  but  I  shall 
endeavour  by  all  means  in  my  power  to  obtain  information,  i 
it  is  with  a  view  to  remove  my  own  defect  upon  this  head. 
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well  as  the  defects  of  others,  that  I  wish  for  inquiry ;  I  wish 
for  inquiry  because  it  is  essential,  as  well  in  respect  to  our  own 
character,  as  in  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  our  duty 
to  inquire  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  we  should  not  shrink  from 
that  duty  through  any  objection  to  the  trouble  that  might  attend 
it,  or  through  any  idle  fear  of  danger ;  but  least  of  all,  through 
a  timid  apprehension  of  the  truth.  With  regard  to  the  motives 
that  have  urged  me  to  stand  forward  upon  this  occasion,  I  have 
been  prompted  to  it  by  duty  and  by  feeling.  My  object  is,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  justice  and  my  country,  without  exciting  any 
passion,  or  flattering  any  prejudice.  I  hope  I  may  take  credit 
for  being  as  little  inclined  as  any  man  to  the  use  of  inflammatory 
language ;  as  little  disposed  to  promote  sedition,  or  mutiny,  or 
disafi*ection.  For  this  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  take  credit. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  more  strongly  convinced  than  I 
am,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  two  islands  depends  upon  the 
continuance  of  their  connection.  I  am  quite  assured,  that  if 
there  be  any  party  in  Ireland  of  any  denomination,  which  would 
advocate  an  opposite  principle,  that  party  is  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  that  country ;  and  should  call  forth  the  vigi- 
lance and  vigour  of  the  law.  But  I  must  say,  that  all  appear- 
ances are  against  the  belief  of  any  such  disaffection,  much  less  of 
organized  treason  ;  indeed,  if  I  could  imagine  an  observer  totally 
free  from  prejudice  upon  the  subject,  his  inference  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  of  quite  an  opposite  tendency.  If  I  could  imagine 
a  foreigner  well  disposed  to  Oreat  Britain ;  if  I  could  believe 
such  a  foreigner  to  exist,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  be  forward 
rather  to  congratulate  Oreat  Britain  upon  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  There  are  four  symptoms  of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  Great  Britain  visible  in  Ireland,  which  would  naturally  at- 
tract  the  attention  of  this  foreigner.  Having  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  applied  to  by  some  rash  individuals  to 
proclaim  a  county,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  threshers, 
that  noble  duke  rejected  the  application,  and  trusting  to  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  law,  put  down  the  insurrection;  the 
foreigner  would,  in  the  first  instance,  consider  this  a  very  good 
symptom  of  the  disposition  of  Ireland.  Well,  in  the  second 
place,  he  would  be  told  that  there  had  been  no  disturbances 
whatever  in  that  country,  since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  alluded  to,  and  that  the  disposition  of  the 
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people  liad  been  particularly  proved  by  the  rejection  of 
catholic  bill.  A  short  description  of  the  nature  of  that  mi 
would  readily  satisfy  his  mind,  that  the  laying  it  a^de,  after 
was  promised,  was  very  likely  to  have  an  irritating  effect  in 
Irelnnd ;  but,  instead  of  irritation,  he  would  witness  the  most 
perfect  good  order,  although  all  the  ingredients  of  insurrection 
were  flung  among  the  people,  under  the  wrapper  of  a  pro- 
clamation for  dissolving  parliament.  The  third  object  of  the 
foreigner's  attention  would  be  Judge  Fox's  address  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  jjeople  of  Tipperary,  upon  the  jwaceful  stale  of  the 
county;  together  with  that  judge's  expression  of  surprise,  thai 
it  should  he  otherwise  described  by  any  person  ;  and  the  foui 
symptom  would  more  than  all  satisfy  his  mind,  that  no  ap| 
henaion  whatever  could  be  entertaineii  of  disorders  or  insui 
tion  in  Ireland.  For  he  would  see  the  army  taken  away  ; 
would  see  that  formidable  body,  the  German  Legion,  which 
Bent  to  Ireland  to  save  it  from  sedition,  embarked  for  the 
tinent.  Now,  if  this  foreigner  were  to  state  these  sentiments  to 
the  minister,  and  express  his  surprise  that  any  suspicion  could 
anywhere  be  entertained  of  the  loyalty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  what  would  that  rigiit  hon.  gentleman  sny  to 
him .'  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  tell  him.  thil 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  acted  injudiciously,  in  refusing  to  pro- 
claim a  county  under  martial  law,  and  restoring  the  peace  by 
means  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  ;  that  the  cirrumstances 
of  Ireland  being  understood  for  some  time  back,  was  mere  mat- 
ter of  accident ;  that  Judge  Fox  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
state  of  the  country.  But  would  not  the  foreigner  be  apt  to 
ask,  why,  if  Irelaml  were  in  such  a  state  of  disaffection,  the 
military  force  should  be  taken  away  from  it,  and  two  oppressive 
and  arbitrary  bills  sent  there,  still  more  to  irritate  that  disaffcc> 
tion  ?  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  say,  that  he 
rehed  more  upon  these  bills  for  preserving  Ireland,  than  he  dH 
tipcn  a  military  force ;  and  when  he  marched  out  an  army,  he 
would  march  in  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  when  he  withdrew  a 
legion,  he  would  substitute  a  law.  But  above  all,  what  was  the 
foreigner  likely  to  say  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he 
found,  that  while  every  endeavour  was  using  to  arm  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Irish  were  disarming?  With  such  a  remarkable  con- 
trast before  hiiu,  would  not  the  foreigner,  would  not  any  man 
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interested  for  Great  Britain,  or  possessing  common  sense,  be 
disposed,  particularly  at  a  crisis  when  the  invasion  of  a  power- 
ful enemy  was  to  be  apprehended,  to  put  this  plain  question  to 
the  minister — "  If  you  take  away  the  arms  of  the  Irish,  what 
are  they  to  fight  with  ?  and  if  you  take  away  their  constitution, 
what  are  they  to  fight  for  ?'^  It  has  been  said,  that  there  exists 
a  French  party  in  Ireland  ;  but  when  was  it  that  such  a  party 
did  not  exist  in  that  country  ?  Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  those  foul  and  tyrannous  mea- 
sures which  originated  in  national  jealousy,  political  prejudice, 
or  religious  dissension,  but  particularly  the  latter,  which  drove 
catholics  of  high  spirit  from  their  native  country,  numbers  of 
such  exiles  found  an  asylum  in  France,  and  hence  a  correspon- 
dence between  them  and  their  relations  in  Ireland,  which  natu- 
rally led  to  the  creation  of  a  French  party  in  Ireland,  and  an 
Irish  party  in  France.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  party  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  insisted  upon  as  a  justification  for  the 
oppressive  laws  it  was  quoted  to  support..  For  what  policy 
could  be  more  mischievous  and  inhuman,  than  a  perseverance 
in  the  same  persecuting  measures  which  originally  created  that 
party  ?  Let  the  state  of  Ireland  be  inquired  into ;  let  persecu- 
tion and  injustice  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  French  party  will 
soon  cease  to  exist.  But  I  cannot  admit  the  danger  of  such  a 
party  in  a  political  point  of  view.  The  correspondence  of  family 
connection  may  exist  altogether  independent  of  national  attach- 
ments and  prejudices,  and  perhaps  this  talked-of  French  party 
may  consist  solely  of  mere  family  connection,  abstracted  from 
all  political  views.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  evidence  upon  the 
subject  to  direct  the  judgment  of  this  house.  There  is,  I  must 
observe,  a  principle  contained  in  the  argument  which  the  alleged 
existence  of  this  party  was  adduced  to  support,  that  bears  a 
most  fearful  character  indeed  for  Ireland ;  for  the  Irish  exiles 
having  found  an  asylum  in  America,  in  Denmark,  and  other 
states,  it  would  follow  from  the  use  made  of  this  principle,  that 
whenever  Great  Britain  should  be  at  war  with  either  of  these 
states,  Ireland  would  be  liable  to  have  her  constitution  sus- 
pended, there  being  an  American  and  a  Danish  party  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  French,  and  all  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  which  cause  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  bills 
I  have  objected  to,  to  continue  and  increase.     The  cause  of 
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emigration    and    exile   from    Ireland    has    been    considerably 
diminished  under  th^  auspices  of  our   present  mosi   graciout 
sovereign  ;  but  still  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  rec'oocite 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  to  their  country.     What  has  been 
done  was  no  doubt  calculated  to  do  much  good,  but  yet  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  manner  of  doing  a 
thing :  there  is  such  a  case  as  conferring  a  favour  without  ol)l»n- 
ing  any  acknowledgment ;  of  rendering  a  service  without  excitiog 
any  gratitude;  and  such  a  case  may  be  as  making  conces^iant 
when  it  is  too  late.     I  recommend  these  considerations  to  the 
reflection  of  ministers.      When  they  and  others  complain  of  the 
discontents  of  the  Irish,  they  never  appear  to  consider  the  c 
When  they  express  their  surprise  that  the  Irish  are  not  content* 
while,  according  to  their  observation,  that  people  have  so  miM 
reason  to  be  happy  ;  they  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  their  actlH 
circumstances.     The  fact  is,  that  the  tyranny  practised  upon  H 
Irish  has  been  throughout  unremitting.  There  has  been  nochangi 
but  in  the  manner  of  inflicting  it.     They  have  had  nothing  but   ' 
variety  in  oppression  e.vtending  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  a 
certain  description  of  the  people.     If  you  would  know  what  this 
varied  oppression  consisted  in,  I  refer  you  to  the  penal  statutes  you 
have  repealed,  and  to  some  of  those  which  still  exist.     There  jou 
will  see  the  high  and  the  low  equally  subjected  to  the  lash  of 
persecution ;  and  still  some  affect  to  be  astonished  at  the  discon- 
tents of  the  Irish.     But  with  all  my  reluctance  to  introduce  any 
thing  ludicrous  upon  so  serious  an  occasion,  I  cannot  help  re- 
ferring to  a  little  story  which  those  very  astonished  persons  call 
to  my  mind.     It  was  with  respect  to  an  Irish  drummer,  who  was 
employed  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a  soldier.     When  the  boy 
struck  high,  the  jxtor  soldier  exclaimed,  "  lower,  bless  you,"  witfcl 
which  the  boy  complied.      But  soon  after  the  soldier  exclaim 
"  higher,  if  you  please."     But  again  he  called  out,  '*  n  litl 
lower,"  upon  which  the  accommodating  boy  addressed  him 
"  now,  upon  my  conscience,  I  see  you  are  a  discontented  mat 
for,  strike  where  I  may,  there's  no  pleasing  you."     Now  yancTi 
complaint  of  the  discontents  of  the  Irish  appears  to  me  quite  v 
rational,  while  you  continue  to  strike,  only  altering  the  place  of 
attack.     As  to  the  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued  wt(J^ 
respect  to  Ireland,  don't  let  it  be  imagined  that  I  should  ( 
ilcfire  to  have  a  strong  armed  force  in  that  country. 
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have  such  a  force  stationed  there,  much  as  I  rely  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  But  this  force  should  be  the  protectors  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  people.  It  should  not  be  placed  there  to  act  as 
executioners,  but  as  a  guard  of  honour  upon  the  constitution,  the 
liberty,  and  the  property  of  the  people.  I  should  not  wish  to 
have  the  fate  of  Ireland  entrusted  to  an  inadequate  force,  par- 
ticularly at  a  period  when  no  one  can  tell  the  hour  at  which  the 
enemy  may  arrive.  I  would  wish  to  have  such  a  force  in  Ireland 
as  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  empire,  as  should  assure  our 
foreign  enemy  of  the  impossibility  of  success ;  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  discourage  the  operations  of  domestic  enemies,  by 
convincing  them  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope ;  that  his  prospects  and 
calculations  were  vain.  With  this  view  and  object,  I  would  have 
a  large  army  in  Ireland ;  and  such  an  army  would  serve  still  more 
to  render  the  bills  I  have  referred  to  quite  unnecessary.  Because* 
if  invasion  or  rebellion  should  take  place,  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  vested  in  the  army.  For  it  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  such  cases,  to  put  the  country  under  martial  law,  and 
in  such  cases  only  can  martial  law  be  necessary,  particularly  if 
you  keep  a  large  force  in  the  country.  The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  is  fully  competent  to  meet  any  real  danger,  without  these 
bills,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  martial  law  in  masque- 
rade. As  to  the  plan  of  arming  the  people  at  large,  which,  it 
seems,  is  to  be  extended  to  Ireland  ;  although  the  principle  is 
so  perfectly  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution — 
for  it  is  a  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  compel  the  people  to 
arm  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion — I  contend  that  the  policy 
of  disarming  the  Irish  is  bad,  even  for  the  purpose  that  measure 
professes  to  have  in  view  ;  for  a  people  that  are  armed  are  gene- 
rally, or  almost  always,  more  peaceable  and  less  discontented, 
than  those  who  are  left  defenceless  and  disarmed.  If  the  king 
should,  under  his  prerogative,  call  out  the  people  of  Ireland,  or 
the  sheriff  were  to  summon  the  posse  comitatuSy  in  what  state,  I 
would  ask,  are  that  people  likely  to  be  found  after  the  operation 
of  those  acts  of  parliament  ?  It  is,  however,  pretended  that 
these  acts  are  only  to  continue  for  a  certain  time ;  that  they  only 
involve  a  suspension  of  the  constitution,  in  which  the  people  have 
a  reversionary  interest.  Burt  I  do  not  know  when  the  suspension 
is  to  cease.  It  began  in  1795,  and  since  that  it  has  continued 
without  interruption^  and  the  lease  has  just  been  renewed  for 
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three  years  longer.  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  people  who  can 
submit  so  long  to  such  a  measure,  must  be  tolerably  well  pre- 
pared for  slavery.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  reconcile  then 
to  the  loss  of  freedom.  In  renewing  the  loan  to  government  of  ' 
the  Irish  constitution,  I  remember  that  ministers  would  not  atte:id 
to  the  advice  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grattan)  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  lease.  No,  where  hia  authority  suited  their  view, 
they  adopted  it,  and  took  shelter  under  it ;  but  where  that  autho- 
rity was  against  them,  they  rejected  it.  But  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  eschequer)  has  promised  that 
the  constitution  shall  be  restored  to  Ireland.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  receipt  and  promise  of  return  for  a  free  constitution,  franl 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  dare  say  as  a  lawyer, 
a  financier,  and  a  statesman,  it  would  be  a  curious  production, ' 
running,  perhaps,  in  these  terms — "  Whereas  it  has  been  deemed 
expedient  for  the  peace  and  good  of  Ireland,  for  good  and  valu- 
able considerations,  to  take  the  constitution  of  that  country  into 
the  keeping  of  the  crown.  I,  on  the  jiart  of  the  crowu,  do  pro-' 
raise  and  declare,  that  it  shall  he  returned  when  it  is  deemed 
expedient.^  But  suppose  a  project  formed  to  withhold  this  coiu 
stitution  altogether ;  suppose  it  was  resolved  to  establish  absolute 
despotism,  such  as  would  justify  the  resistance  of  a  free  people;, 
how  is  that  resistance  to  be  made,  after  the  arms  of  the  peopU 
have  been  taken  away  ?  What  ministers  ultimately  mean  to  d 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  it  is  really  difficult  to  divine.  TheJ 
promise,  to  he  sure,  to  restore  the  constitution,  and  do  manj 
other  things:  but  the  people  of  Ireland  know  by  whom  the  prol 
mise  is  made.  They  remember  those  who  promised  so  much  m 
the  time  of  the  union,  and  never  kept  their  word  in  any  * 
point;  no,  not  one:  indeed  their  conduct  towards  Ireland  in  thit 
respect,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  promises  made  to  children.  The 
parent  presents  a  favour  to  the  view  of  the  child,  but  declines  U 
give  it :  no,  no,  the  child  would  spoil  >t,  and  the  parent  keeps  ic 
for  fear  he  should.  Thus  precisely  are  the  people  of  Irelandt 
trifled  with  as  to  promises  ;  and  thus  are  those  promises  fulfilledl' 
How  ha\e  they  acted  upon  the  subject  of  the  catholic  question? 
I  am  nut  now  going  into  the  discussion  of  that  question  ;  but  w 
not  the  grant  of  that  measure  held  out  as  one  of  the  6rst  coast 
(]ucnces  of  the  union  ?  Such  was  to  be  collected  from  the  word 
of  several  of  the  princi(Ki.l  advocates  of  that  measure,  and,  iiiion| 
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others,  even  Dr.  Duigenan.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  noble  lord  (Cas- 
tlereagh)  held  out  a  hope,  upon  their  retirement  from  office  in 
1801,  that  their  return  to  office  might  be  deemed  the  signal  for 
catholic  emancipation.  But  yet  they  retunied  to  office,  and  no 
such  grant  was  proposed.  Was  not  the  frequent  disappointment 
of  the  catholic  body,  their  hopes  deferred,  one  of  the  principle 
causes  of  the  Irish  discontents?  Here  Mr.  Sheridan  entered 
into  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  members  of  the  pre- 
sent cabinet  with  respect  to  the  catholic  question,  and  contrasted 
those  who  formerly  promised  so  much  to  the  catholics  with  those 
who  had  lately  endeavoured  to  put  an  eternal  bar  to  their  hope, 
and  who  raised  the  abominable  yell  of  "  no  popery  !^  There  were 
some  of  the  latter  who  were,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  conscientious 
motives.  He  was  most  sincerely  disposed  to  do  credit  to  the 
motives  of  his  Majesty,  and  had  no  doubt  he  was  actuated  by 
the  purest  precepts  of  conscience.  In  his  honourable  mind  he 
was  confident  there  existed  as  much  abhorrence  of  the  authors  of 
any  kind  which  could  disunite  and  district  his  subjects,  as  any 
man  in  the  nation  could  feel.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  those  men  who  would  raise  anything  like  eternal  obstacles 
to  the  views  of  the  catholics,  must  act  disagreeably  to  him  whose 
scruples  upon  the  subject  might  be  removed  by  time  and  con- 
sideration. The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  administration, 
whose  promptitude  in  dropping  the  bill  respecting  the  catholics 
he  approved,  perhaps,  much  more  than  he  did  of  their  original 
introduction  of  it.  I  think,  said  Mr.  S.,  they  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  They  should  have  commenced  the  measure  of  redress  in 
Ireland  at  the  cottage,  instead  of  at  the  park  and  the  mansion. 
To  have  gone  first  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  catholics ;  to  have 
sought  to  make  them  judges,  and  peers,  and  commoners ;  I  do  not 
know  that  such  a  proceeding,  had  it  taken  place,  would  not 
rather  have  served  to  aggravate  discontent,  as  it  might  have  been 
construed  into  a  design  to  divide  the  interests  of  the  catholics. 
Sure  I  am,  that  with  a  view  to  serve  or  to  conciliate  the  catholic 
population,  I  mean  the  poor,  the  peasantry,  its  eiFect  would  be 
nothing  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  quite  a  mockery.  It  would  be  like 
dressing  or  decorating  the  topmasts  of  a  ship  when  there  were 
ten  feet  water  in  the  hold,  or  putting  a  laced  hat  on  a  man  who 
had  not  a  shoe  to  his  foot.     The  place  to  set  out  to  in  Ireland  for 
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the  relief  of  the  people,  ia  llie  cottage.       The  distKSsed  fitatei 
the  peasantry  must  be  first  considered,  and  above  all  the  tyll 
I  should  hope  that  every  man  of  good  sense  or  good  heart  woulol 
be  forward  to  devote  some  part  of  his  attention  to  this  important 
question,     A  great  deal  of  infurniation  with  respect  to  the  slate 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  best  means  of  relieriog  itutn^ 
may  be  collected  from  private  sources.      1  have  liad  many 
niunications  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  looked  into  several 
able  books  and  pamphlets  respecting  the  Irish  peasantry, 
have  been  particularly  interested  by  Mr.  Bell's  treatise  upon 
iheni.     It  would  not  require  much  reading,  after  this  book,  to 
make  gentlemen  fully  acquainted  with  the  state,  habits,  and  cha- 
racter of  these  poor  peasantry,  whose  sufl'erings  have  so  long  and 
forcibly  appealed  to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  legislature- 
I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  have  been  always  shocked  at  the 
sertion,  that  the  Irish  peasantry  might  be  comfortable  if  tl 
chose  to  be  industrious;  and  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  any 
provement  in  their  condition.     It  is  abominable  to  hear  blai 
laid  on  Providence  instead  of  laying  it  on  man.      Can  any  set 
men,  I  would  ask,  he  found,  who  manifest  so  much  of  theqi 
lities  of  which  these  cruel  calumniators  would  deprive  them  «S 
the  Irish  peasantry  .''     But  they  are  only  calumniated  by  tboce 
men   who  would  degrade  them  below  the  level  of  the  hi 
creation,  in  order  to  palliate  their  owb  inhumanity  towards 
We  are   told  in    England,   that  the  unhappy   Africans 
insensible   to   the   ordinary   feelings  of  humanity,  ia  order 
render   us   indifferent    to  their   sufferings,  and    to  the  cut 
of  the  slave-trade.     On  similar  motives,   the  character  of 
Irish  peasantry  has  been  foully  misrepresented  by  some  mi 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  also.     But  what  palpable 
evidence  do  the  Irish  peasants,  wherever  you  meet  them,  aiibrd 
of  the  falsehood  of  their  slanderers !     Can  any  men  exhibit 
of  enterprize  than  those  peasants,  in  coming  to  this  country 
search  of  employment,  or  more  of  affection   for   country 
family,  in  returning  home  with  the  pittance  they  earn  here 
it  not  manifest  to  every  one  of  you,  that  the  charge  of  iDdilpon* 
tion  to  industry  rannot  apply  lo  those  poor  men,  who,  in  fact,  do 
all  the  hard  work  of  this  metrojmlis  .='     When  the  Irish  exlubit 
such  a  chitracter  in  this  country,  it  is  iniiwssihie  that  such 
fereiice  at  huinc,  as  some  gentlemen  assert  to  exist, 
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from  any  other  than  gross  misrule.     If  I  were  proposing  this  in- 
quiry in  time  of  profound  peace,  I  should  expect  your  acqui- 
escence in  it ;  but  in  the  difficulties  which  now  surround  the 
country,  the  claim  is,  in  my  mind,  irresistible.     I  know  it  has 
been  the  long  hackneyed  cant,  that  such  and  such  is  the  most 
perilous  period  the  country  has  ever  known.     But  without  any 
such  cant,  without  any  exaggeration  whatever,  I  defy  any  man 
to  show  me  a  period  in  our  history  so  full  of  peril ;  and  where 
shall  we  look  for  aid  ?     I  am  sick  of  continental  alliances,  of 
hearing  about  the  magnanimous  Alexander,  &c.  &c.     When, 
however,  I  look  at  the  conduct  of  that  sovereign,  triumphing 
at  Petersburgh  upon  acquisitions  of  territory  plundered  from 
Prussia,  his  ally,  to  whom,  were  he  really  magnanimous,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  given  territory,  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
turning  to  the  continent  for  anything  to  confide  in  for  our  exist- 
ence.   When  I  look  at  France,  not,  as  Mr.  Burke  described  it,  a 
blank  in  the  map  of  Europe ;  but  when  I  see  nothing  almost  but 
France ;  when  I  look  to  the  state  of  the  East  Indies,  and  to  that 
of  the  West  also,  I  find,  indeed,  that  on  Monday  you  pledged 
yourself  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  property  in  those  islands,  and 
very  properly  too.     But  when  you  thus  pledge  yourselves  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  property  of  the  West  India  planters,  is  it  too  much 
for  me  to  propose  a  pledge  that  you  will  take  into  consideration, 
not  the  property  of  the  Irish,  but  their  allegiance,  liberty,  and 
right  ?     When  I  look  at  America — but  in  mentioning  that  coun- 
try I  should  be  sorry  if  understood  at  all  to  speak  in  terms  ill 
calculated  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  surrender  that  privi- 
lege which  we  cannot  resign,  without  abandoning  our  maritime 
power  and  importance — when  I  have  thus  reviewed  the  state  of 
our  colonies,  connections,  and  allies,  and  find  the  appearance  so 
gloomy,  is  it  unreasonable  that  I  should  ask  you  to  look  at  your 
statute-book,  and  to  study  the  means  of  conciliating  the  alliance 
of  your  own  subjects  ?    While  such  menacing  danger  hangs  ovei 
us,  I  cannot,  without  serious  pain,  reflect  upon  the  manner  in 
which  you  employ  yourselves;  one  party  charging  the  other,  and 
vice  versa ;  **  You  did  that  job.''    "  No,  but  you  did  worse.* 
**  My  plan  required  more  recruits  than  your's."   "  No,  but  it  did 
not ;"  as  if  men  were  recruiting  for  a  wager,  and  the  only  object 
of  debate  was  to  criminate  each  other.     I  cannot  think  patiently 
of  such  petty  squabbles,  while  Buonaparte  is  grasping  the  na« 
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lions ;  wliile  he  is  surrounding  France,  not  with  that  iron  fitN^ 
tier,  for  wliich  the  wish  and  childish  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  so  eager,  but  with  kingdums  of  his  own  creation  ;  securiog 
the  gratitude  of  higher  minds  as  the  hostage,  aiid  the  fears  of 
others  as  pledges  for  bis  safety.  His  are  no  ordinary  fortifica- 
tions. His  martello  lowers  are  thrones;  sceptrestipped  withcrowm 
are  ibe  palisadoes  of  his  entrenchments,  and  kings  are  his  »cDli- 
nels.  In  such  a  state  of  the  world,  then,  and  with  such  an  eneraj, 
viewing  this  country  as  the  only  remaining  object  of  his  ambitiaB 
to  destroy,  surely  the  policy  of  looking  to  all  the  means  tt 
strengthening  yourselves  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  Let 
me  then  exhort  you  to  consider  the  means  of  rendering  that  coun- 
try serviceable  to  you.  I  have  heard  of  subsidies.  Your  subtt- 
dies  to  Prussia  were  considerable  in  amount,  and  yet  quite 
productive  in  effect.  Why  do  you  not  subsidize  Ireland  ?  iuid 
all  the  subsidies  I  ask  for  her  is  your  confidence,  affection,  and. 
justice  to  her  people.  These  I  call  upon  you  to  grant  befor 
be  too  late.  Tf  you  refuse  to  see  the  danger  that  menaces,  i 
will  not  con-sider  in  due  time  about  the  means  which  I  propoK 
lo  you  for  providing  against  it,  it  is  a  bad  symptom.  The  fini 
character  of  courage  is  to  look  at  danger  with  a  fearless  eye,  and 
the  next  to  combat  it  with  a  dauntless  heart.  If,  with  this  te» 
lution,  we  front  our  dangers,  history  will  do  justice  to  our  fedi. 
ings  and  character,  whatever  may  be  the  exertions  or  the  succeitf 
of  the  formidable  tyrant  who  would  destroy  us,  or  of  those  vh^ 
succeed  to  his  power  and  views.  The  honest  historian  will  no 
fail  to  yield  a  just  tribute  to  our  reputation.  If  faithful  t 
ourselves,  if  united,  we  shall,  in  these  two  little  islands,  fi 
which,  as  to  an  altar,  freedom  has  flown  for  refuge,  be  able  fi 
fight  with  all  the  valorous  fury  of  men  defending  a  vicJaM 
sanctuary. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  an   animated  el 
hortation  to  the  house,  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  fellcst  foe  to  BritU 
greatness  and  security,  namely,  internal  discontent,  by  accc 
to  his  motion.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  his  d 
which  was  as  follows:— 

'*  That  the  house  will,  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  ri 
suing  session  of  parliament,  proceed  (o  take  into  their  moM  ■ 
rious  and  solemn  consideration,  the  slate  and  condition  of  In 
ill  the  anxious  \io^,  that  such  measures  and  remedies  may  I 
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safely  adopted  in  regard  to  the  discontents  alleged  to  exist  in 
that  country,  as  may  render  unnecessary  the  continuance  of  those 
provisions  which  the  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
deemed  it  expedient  reluctantly  to  adopt  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  and  the  permanence  of  which  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a  subversion  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  our  free  constitution/ 

After  he  had  read  his  motion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  amendment,  which 
should  leave  its  main  object  untouched.  It  did  not  matter  to 
him  by  whom  the  object  was  taken  up.  His  desire  was  to  have 
the  thing  done ;  and  if  any  gentleman,  on  either  side  of  the 
house,  would  follow  it  up,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  Ireland,  and  he  should  have  his  warmest  thanks. 

Towardi  the  close  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  amidst  cries  of  "  question,''  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  house  would  indulge  him  with  the  privilege 
usually  granted  to  persons  who  brought  forward  a  motion,  and 
hear  hi§  reply  to  such  arguments  as  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  to 
call  for  attention.  Of  this  privilege  he  would  not  avail  himself 
at  any  length.  First,  then,  he  would  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  alter  his  motion  in  the  manner  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Wyndham)  near  him ;  and,  indeed,  to  any  altera- 
tion that  did  not  destroy  the  substance  of  his  motion,  he  had  al- 
ready pledged  himself  to  agree. 

[T7te  speaker  here  interrupted  the  right  hon,  gentleman,  and  informed  him 
that,  consistently  with  the  resolution  of  1778,  and  the  usages  of  the  house,  there 
could  be  no  alteration  in  the  motion  after  the  previous  question  had  been  put,] 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  continuation,  observed  that,  in  that  case,  he 
had  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  with- 
draw his  motion,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
house.  He  wished  to  have  his  answer.  [No  answer.]  Well, 
the  time  for  answering  was  not  yet  come  perhaps.  However, 
nothing  in  the  world  had  been  more  misunderstood  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  motion  which  he  had  submitted.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  suppose  that  he  had  censured  the  passing  of  the  late 
bills,  and  thereby  called  upon  the  house  to  censure  its  own  acts. 
He  never  had  such  intention,  nor  could  his  motion,  by  any  one 
who  took  the  trouble  to  attend  to  it,  be  supposed  to  carry  any 
such  meaning.     He  had  distinctly  delared  in  his  speech  that  he 
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ich  intention, 
not  in  his  speech,  it  might  be  in  his  motion.  What,  then,  w»s 
his  motion .''  "  That  the  house  should  take  such 
would  render  the  provisions  of  the  bills,  lately  with  reluctaDfl 
passed,  uiuiecessnry."  What  did  his  right  hon.  friend  (M 
Wyndham),  and  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Herhei  t)  over  the  w 
object  to?  They  could  not  surely  object  to  the  word  "  relw 
antly."  His  right  hon.  friend  over  the  way  said,  that  he  woul 
join  with  him  if  he  would  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  his  i 
tion.  What  was  that  ?  Wliy,  that  the  permanency  of  such  n 
sures  would  totally  destroy  the  constitution.  Did  any  one  ohJM 
to  this  .■*  Then  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  would  stand 
up  in  his  place,  and  say  that  such  enactments  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent; or  that,  if  permanent,  they  do  not  completely  overturn 
the  constitution.  These  acts  were  to  be  in  force  for  three  yearsj; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  there  was  at  least  a  reversiuD  a 
the  constitution.  But,  if  you  thought  the  permanency  of  t 
acts  did  not  infringe  the  constitution,  then  you  ought  to  make 
them  permanent  at  once,  for,  in  that  case,  where  was  the  use  of 
hesitation  ?  Sucli  enactments  could  not  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  infringement  of  the  constitution ;  and,  tberefoK 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  limit  their  duration,  as  much  N 
the  necessity  of  the  case  would  allow. 

He  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  bench  below  him.  With 
all  the  respect  he  had  for  that  gentleman's  (Mr.  Lockliart] 
abilities ;  with  all  his  deference  to  his  means  of  information,  i 
to  the  authority  which  he  appeared  to  have  with  some,  yet,  i 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hon,  genllemau,  and  i 
having  an  opportunity  of  observing  those  talents  and  infann^ 
that  had  been  ascribed  to  him  by  those  who  knew  him  bctt«r,l 
was  perfectly  excusable  in  not  giving  him  that  entire  confidcn 
that  had  been  given  by  others.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  si 
that  he  had  listened  with  great  anxiety  to  his  speech,  because  ]j| 
expected  that  he  (Mr.  S.)  would  have  first  stated  the  evil,  a  ' 
then  the  remedy.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  have  listened  I 
his  speech  with  anxiety,  but  he  had  certainly  done  so  with  n 
anxiety  than  attention.  He  said,  that  he  (Mr.  S.)  ought  to  hn 
]»iinted  out  the  grievance.  Certainly  not.  He  never  ihouj^ 
that  he  was  bound  specifically  to  do  that  in  the  present  i 
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When  ministers  came  to  him,  asking  him  to  give  his  assent  to 
such  regulations  as  these,  the  onusprobandi  lay  on  them.  They 
were  to  show  what  grievances  called  for  such  measures,  and  that 
too  before  the  measure  was  passed.  *^  But  no,^  said  the  hon. 
gentleman,  ^^  pass  your  bills  first,  and  then  let  us  hear  of  griev- 
ances.'^ Inquiry  ought  to  precede  the  passing  of  these  enact- 
ments, and  the  necessity  for  them  ought  to  have  been  proved. 
However,  the  house  had  passed  the  bills,  and  all  he  wanted  now 
was,  that  they  should  give  a  pledge  to  inquire  whether  they  had 
passed  them  on  good  grounds  or  not.  This  was  all  he  asked. 
His  object  was  to  keep  this  subject  perpetually  before  the  house. 
If  the  bills  had  been  enacted  only  for  a  year,  there  would  have 
been  less  cause  for  his  motion.  But  as  the  period  of  their  dura- 
tion extended  to  three  years,  his  object  was,  and  he  hoped  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  would  be  unnecessary,  to  continue  them  for 
more  than  one  year.  This  he  was,  for  his  own  part,  persuaded, 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  unless  gentlemen  chose  to  continue 
in  ignorance,  and  rejected  the  means  of  acquiring  information. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  general  doctrine, 
and  said  that  a  boon  ought  not  to  be  granted  till  you  were  strong, 
and  had  enabled  yourselves  to  crush  your  petitioners  if  you 
chose  !  He  had  really  thought  that  men  could  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  treatment,  and  that  the  one  produced 
gratitude  and  attachment  as  naturally  as  the  other  caused  re- 
venge and  hatred  !  ^^  But  no,^  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  *^  make 
them  fear  you  first,  that  they  may  love  you  afterwards  ?"  Then 
the  hon.  gentleman  accused  him  of  having  said  that  Ireland  had 
been  used  worse  than  a  conquered  country.  Certainly,  he  had 
said  that  England  had  adopted  a  more  ignorant  and  barbarous 
system  of  management  with  respect  to  Ireland,  than  ever  any 
one  nation  with  any  pretensions  to  civilization,  had  adopted  with 
respect  to  another.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  was  taken 
aback  with  regard  to  his  statement,  when  he  allowed  that  con- 
cessions had  been  made  in  the  present  reign,  and  consequently 
the  system  changed.  This,  he  supposed,  was  meant,  for  he  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  the  phrase  "  taken  abacky*  not  being 
a  naval  man,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  probably  was.  That  the 
concessions  had  been  made  with  a  very  ill  grace,  he  had  certainly 
said.  He  did  not  wish,  as  he  said  before,  to  produce  any  irrita- 
tion whatever;  but  if  the  times  and  circumstances  when  these 
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concessions  were  made  were  considered,  it  would  be  found 
they  had  been  wrung  from  most  unwilling  minds,  rather 
conferred  in  an  open,  liberal,  and  generous  manner, 
cated  waiting  for  such  terms  and  circumstances.     He  was 
ferring  favours  when  lliey  might  be  ascribed  to  a  sense  of 
rosity  and  justice,  and  not  for  waiting  till  they  could  I 
inauded,  when  you  would  not  dare  to  refuse  them.    Now  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Graltan)  ud  the  bench  near  him,  had  matle  a 
more  able  speech  in  favour  of  his  motion  than  he  himself  could 
possibly  do.     That  speech  was  characteristic  of  his  wonted  geDiuii 
and  eloquence,  and  everything  must  be  full  of  genius,  animation, 
and  eloquence  that  came  from  him.     This  very  speech  was 
great  instance  of  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  motion 
submitted  to  the  bouse ;  for  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  in 
course  of  it,  thrown  out  more  information  respecting  the  statei 
Ireland,  than  ever  had  been  communicated  by  any  other  mem! 
or  at  any  jieriod  for  some  time  past.     But  another  member 
cused  him  of  libelling  the  legislation  of  this  country,  and 
cosmopolitan  and  philanthropic  parliament !     But  what  had 
most  philanthropic  parliament  done  for  Irelaud  ?     Why,  thej 
legislated  without  inquiry  for  that  country;  but  if  his  inol 
had  been  proposed  and  agreed  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  pari 
menl  would  have  been  better  able  to  have  legislated  tor  Ircli 
For  the  proof  of  this  he  would  only  refer  to  the  speech  of 
right  hon.  friend,  who  had  exposed  the  abuses  with  res|>ect. 
tythes,  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  and  state  of  the  Proti 
ant  schools.    The  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be  mightily  offended 
at  his  saying  that  government  had  not  been  attentive  to  Ireland. 
For  a  proof  of  this  too,  he  referred  to  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Grattan)  who  had  stated  that  10,000  acres  of  iwidonlj 
supported  eighteen  Protestant  schools;  and  yet,  with  all  this  be- 
fore them,  some  gentlemen  pretended  that  the  government 
paid  the  requisite  attention  to  the  state  of  Ireland.     He  hi 
however,  that  an  attention  of  a  different  sort  would  be  given 
Ireland  expected  this ;  England  expected  it;  and  the  result^ 
had  no  doubt,  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries.     Hia 
hon.  friend  had  adverted  to  the  state  of  tythes  in  Ireland, 
from   the  ill -cons  true  ted  method  of  collecting  and  mani 
these,  had  deducted  a  great  part  of  the  evils  under  which   II 
land  laboured.     Tlie  "  hearts  of  steel,"  the  '■  white  boys," 
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**  bright  boys,*^  and  threshers,^'  all  arose  from  tythes,  which  ap- 
peared the  most  cruel  of  the  burthens  under  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  in  Ireland  groaned.  Why  then,  did  not  this 
sufficiently  account  for  the  disaffection  in  Ireland,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  idea  of  a  French  faction  ?  His  right  hon.  friend 
admitted  the  general  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but  still 
said  there  was  a  French  party  in  Ireland  :  a  French  party,  but 
contemptible ;  a  miserable  faction,  destitute  of  talents  and  energy, 
and  of  trifling  numbers.  What  he  wanted  then  was,  to  have  the 
nature  of  this  danger  ascertained,  to  see  in  what  it  consisted,  to 
find  Qut  the  strength  of  this  French  faction,  and  if  so  con- 
temptible as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said,  to  apply  a  remedy 
equal  to  the  disease,  and  not  to  overturn  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  country  on  account  of  a  wretched  faction.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  compared  the  general  loyalty  of  Ireland  and  her 
French  faction,  to  a  beauty  with  a  pimple  on  her  face ;  a  very 
gallant  illustration,  and  one  that  must  certainly  be  admired  by 
Irishmen.  But  if  he  (Mr.  S.)  were  to  give  his  advice  to  this 
beauty,  he  would  say  to  her,  **  my  lovely  charmer,  put  a  patch 
on  that  pimple,  but  do  not  cover  your  whole  face  with  a  mask.*^ 
Apply  this  to  Ireland.  Were  the  whole  of  the  loyal  Irish  to  be 
deprived  of  their  liberties,  because  there  existed  a  contemptible 
French  faction  ?  Let  the  remedy  meet  the  evil,  but  no  more  ; 
let  not  the  foul  mask  of  despotism  cover  the  land,  but  let  liberty 
bloom  in  all  her  beauty,  where  there  existed  a  soil  in  which  she 
was  capable  of  flourishing.  It  had  been  said,  that  now,  in  this 
diflicult  crisis,  was  the  time  for  the  catholics  to  show  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  their  worthiness  to  enjoy 
its  benefits  !  But  this  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  If  you 
want  the  attachment  of  the  Irish,  begin  by  giving  them  some 
reason  to  love  you.  If  you  want  them  to  fight  your  battles, 
give  them  something  to  fight  for.  But  the  other  way,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  constitution  in  the  mean  time,  was 

"  Propter  vitam,  vitae  perdere  causas." 
You  asked  them  for  bravery,  and  took  away  the  motives  to  it. 
You  asked  for  loyalty,  and  bid  them  contend  for  their  laws  and 
liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  the  benefits  of 
the  constitution.  But  his  right  hon.  friend  said,  that  they  were 
only  deprived  of  this  for  a  time,  and  that  they  would  have  their 
liberties  again  after  they  had  achieved  some  acts  that  would  show 
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their  zeal  and  loyalty.     He  had  a  different  view  of  this  subji 
He  wished  to  give  them  the  motives  to  act,  before  he  sent  thi 
to  action.     But  why  was  this  proof  required  of  the  Irish  i 
lies?     Had  they  not  already  given  it?     Where,  by  sea 
land,  had  they  failed  to  do  their  duty  ?    When  had  they  shi 
in  the  moment  of  invasion  ?     When  had  they  been  deficient 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  ? 
when  have  their  words  been  falsified  by  their  actions  ?     Yet 
hon.  friend  seemed  to  think,  that  proofs  of  their  loyalty  am 
for  the  constitution  were  wanting  ?     You  must,  however, 
the  catholics ;  you  must  have  them  in  your  Irish  militia, 
then  suspect  them,  and  subject  them  to  penalties  without  cai 
He  might  be  wrong  in  this  ;  but  if  thai  was  so,  let  it  be  pr 
His  right  hon.  friend  close  by  him  (Mr,  Wyndham),  had 
that  he  seemed  to  hold  the  concessions  to  the  Roman  cathi 
cheap.    He  certainly  had  never  done  so,  and  his  right  hon. 
was  mistaken.     He  had  said,  that  if  what  was  called  catl 
emancipation  was  granted  without  some  other  measures  in  favour 
of  the  poorer  classes,  it  might  excite  envy  and  jealousy  in  them. 
The  benefits  to  them  they  would  consider  as  not  running  pari 
passtt  with  those  to  their  superiors,  and  certainly  without  sonic 
caution  what  was  intended  to  promote  harmony,  might  beocmie 
the  excitement  to  contention.     But  what  did  the  bill  propowd 
by  the  late  administration  in  favour  of  the  catholics  do? 
certainly  did  a  ^at  deal  indeed,  when  it  proposed  to  abolish 
restriction  on  the  Roman  catholic  officer  when  he  ci 
tain  rank ;  an  officer  who  stood  in  this  singular  situatiai))  tluU 
he  rose  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  some  act  worthy  of 
preferment ;  and  however  great  the  services  ho  might  perfom, 
there  he  stopped,  and  the  disabibties  under  which  he  labound 
dumped  his  ardour,  and  rendered  him  less  fit  or  disposed  fof  en- 
terprizc  and  exertion.     The  unfortunate  catholic  officer  mij 
therefore,  be  said  to  rise  to  his  degradation.     The  removal 
such  restrictions  were  doing  much,  and  the  best  effects 
certainly  have  followed  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  m 
Was  it  not  better  to  put  confidence  in  the  Irish  than  to 
them  down  by  restrictions?     The  enemy  miglit  hope  to  bi 
their  chains,  but  they  could  not  expect  to  turn  towards 
those  hearts  that  had  been  conciliated  by  kindness  and  cc 
Instead,  therefore,  ot  ipuVVw^  l\\cm  on  trial,  his  wish 
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would  be,  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  the  constitution  before 
tbey  mustered  in  the  field.  Instead  of  the  yoke  of  slavery,  he 
would  hang  the  privilege  of  the  constitution  about  their  necks, 
and  arm  them  with  their  rights.  Without  this,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  that  the  Irish  catholics  should  be  so  cordial  in 
their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  as  they  would 
otherwise  be.  He  had  heard  nothing  more  that  appeared  to 
him  to  require  any  particular  observation.  But  he  again  re- 
peated, that  if  no  other  good  effect  should  result  from  this 
motion,  than  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  parliament,  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  motion  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Charles  the  First  asked  Selden,  "  What  Vas  the  best  way  to 
put  down  a  rebellion  ?"  to  which  Selden  answered,  **  Remove 
the  cause.''  He  begged  of  the  government  to  apply  this  answer 
to  Ireland,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disaffection  there,  by  removing 
the  cause.  He  would  keep  his  word,  and  trespass  no  longer  on 
the  indulgence  that  had  been  granted  him. 
The  house  divided— for  the  motion  33  ;  against  it  76* 


June  15»  1808. 
AFFAIRS    OF    SPAIN. 

Mb.  Shkridan  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  It  had  been  proposed  to  him  to  put  off  the 
subject,  on  the  ground,  that  the  gentlemen  from  that  country 
now  residing  here,  were  this  day  gone  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  He  believed,  however,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  they 
must  naturally  feel  on  such  a  subject,  they  would  be  equally 
well  entertained  with  his  right  hon.  friend'^s  dinner,  as  they  would 
have  been  with  listening  to  what  he  had  to  say.  He  could, 
therefore,  on  that  ground,  feel  no  hesitation  in  persevering  in 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  understood,  be- 
sides, that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  dispatched  a  general  belong- 
ing to  Ireland,  to  represent  him  at  this  entertainment.  That 
these  noble  foreigners  would  feel  themselves  particularly  happy 
in  the  company  of  that  gallant  officer,  he  could  have  no  doubt ; 
the  more  especially  as  it  was  understood,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  not  sent  him  to  represent  himself  at  his  hospitable 
board  alone,  but  that  he  was  also  to  be  sent  to  represent  this 
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country  in  fighting  the  battles  of  Spain,  where  he  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
was  satisfied  his  services  would  be  unfeigned.  He  begged  leave 
to  correct  an  idea  tiiat  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad,  that  he 
meant  to  make  an  harangue  or  exhortation  to  ministers  on  thii 
subject.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  intentiim.  He  uinply 
meant  to  call  the  attention  of  ministers,  and  of  the  house,  to  ilw 
subject,  not  to  lecture  them  into  it.  All  that  he  had  to  say,  he 
had  communicated  some  days  afjo  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  Tiie 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Perceval),  did 
not  give  credit  to  this;  and  he  had  also  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  under  the  odium  of  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  as  if  by  his 
present  notice  he  had  meant  to  save  government  from  all  respon- 
sibility on  the  subject.  Thus,  on  one  side,  he  hod  been  susprctnl 
of  wishing  to  injure,  on  the  other  to  save  from  any  subscqucut 
stigma,  the  existing  government.  In  neither  of  these  conjecture!, 
however,  was  there  any  truth.  Notwithstanding  the  high  opi- 
nion he  had  of  the  probity,  zeal,  ability,  and  estimable  qualitirt 
of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wbitbread),  and  with  all  his  promptilude 
for  business,  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  a  promptitude  to  go  into  tlie  opinions  of  others,  or 
to  doubt  his  own  judgment.  His  hon.  friend  must  thercfflB~ 
excuse  him,  if  he  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  yield  to  l( 
recommendation.  He  had  no  otlier  desire  hut  to  bring  utu 
discussion  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people  J 
England  was  called  at  the  present  important  moment.  He  fl 
not  ask  ministers  to  embark  iu  any  foolish  or  romantic  specul 
tion  ;  but  he  was  satisfied  there  never  was  a  time,  since  the  o 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution,  taking  it  for  granted,  1 
the  flame  would  spread — there  never  was,  he  was  satisfied, 
great  an  opporlunity  and  occasion  for  this  country  to  strikt 
bold  stroke,  which  might  end  in  the  rescue  of  the  world, 
might  be  asked,  if  he  was  inclined  to  trust  to  the  conduct  i 
prudence  of  ministers,  why  did  he  bring  the  matter  before  par- 
liament ?  He  confessed  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  ministers; 
but  still  this  was  not  a  subject  for  parly.  He  therefore  « 
to  express  his  opinion  ib  ministers,  and  that  opinion  ww,  d 
they  should  not  deal  in  driblets  ;  but  if  they  could  not  do  D 
that  they  should  do  nothing.  There  never  was,  he  believnl,  i 
this  country,  a  government,  except  during  the  ad  mi  nist  ration  ■ 
his  dear  friend,  now  no  morCj  (Mr.  Fos),  in  which  one  ohm 
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ty  was  pursued.  When  they  should  have  been  aiming  a  blow 
the  heart  of  France,  there  was  always  something  else  to  dis- 
tract the  attention ;  wiien  they  should  have  been  at  the  core  of 
the  heart,  they  were  always  found  nibbling  at  the  rind.  There 
was  hardly  a  single  pereon,  except  his  right  hon.  friend  near 
him  (Mr.Wyndham),  and  Mr.  Burke,  who,  since  the  revolution 
of  France,  had  formed  adequate  notions  of  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  taken,  The  various  governnnents  which  this  country  had 
seen  during  that  period,  were  always  employed  in  filching  for  a 
sugar  island,  or  some  other  object  of  comparatively  trifling  mo- 
ment, while  the  main  and  principal  pursuit  was  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten.  Let  Spain  see  that  we  were  not  inclined  to  stint  the 
eervices  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  render  her  ;  that  we  were  not 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  any  petty  advantage  to  ourselves ;  but 
Aat  our  exertions  were  to  be  solely  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
'the  grand  and  generid  object,  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 
&e  again  repeated,  let  not  our  assistance  be  given  in  driblets. 
But  he  also  again  repeated,  let  it  not  be  romantically  and  fool- 
shly  bestowed.  Let  it  be  seen  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
had  been  fairly  awakened ;  without  which  our  efforts  could  avail 
nothing.  But  if  the  flame  were  once  fairly  caught,  our  success 
was  certain.  France  would  then  find,  that  she  had  hitherto  been 
contending  only  against  principalities,  powers,  and  authorities, 
but  that  she  had  now  to  contend  against  a  people.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  said  he  brought  nothing  on  for  discussion  ;  he 
only  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  ministers  to  a  subject  in 
which  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  so  deeply 
interested.  If  they  acted  properly,  they  might  depend  on  having 
his  most  steady  and  sincere  support.  Would  any  man  tell  him 
that  there  was  no  use  in  agitating  a  question  of  this  kind  ? 
Would  it  not  be  known  in  Spain,  and  would  it  not  preserve  and 
even  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  know,  thai 
the  unanimous  voice  of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  was  raised  in  their  favour,  and  their  cordial  as- 
sistance and  co-operation  ready  to  be  afforded  them .''  Was  he, 
then,  to  be  told,  if  an  opportunity  should  arise  of  affording 
effectual  aid  to  Spain,  that  it  was  not  of  importance  that  the 
subject  had  been  agitated  in  that  house  ?  He  had  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning),  that  nothing 
on  his  part  would  be  wanting.     The  crisis  was  the  most  impor- 
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lant  which  could  be  conceived  :  the  stand  made  in  the  Asluri«|i| 
was  the  most  glorious.     He  hoped  that  the  progress  of  it  would' J 
be  closely  watched,  and  not  a  single  opportunity  lost  of  adding 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  spirit  which  seemed   to  exist  tl 
The  symptoms  could  not  be  long  in  showing  themselves,  1 
progress  must  be  rapid  ;   probably  the  very  next  despatch  ra 
be  sufficient  to  enable  a  decisive  opinion  to  be  formed.     II 
flame  did  not  bum  like  wildfire,  it  was  all  over.     He  hope 
ministers  would  act  as  circumstances  required;  and  if  si 
should,  as  he  had  already  said,  receive  his  support.     He  o 
eluded  by  moving,  "  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  ti 
Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that  i 
be  laid  before  this  house  copies  of  such  proclamations  as  1 
been  received  by  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afikin, 
and  which  have  been  issued  since  the  arrival  of  the  French  a 
at  Madrid,   whether  by   the  Spanish  government,  the   Fn 
commander-in-chief,  or  by  persons  since  claiming  to  act  on  fa 
half  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

7^  mof io*  teat  afterwards  iritAdraicii . 
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CASNATIC    SUEETIOM. 

Mr.  SHE&tSAN  felt  that,  after  the  personal  allusions  a 
quently  made  to  him,  he  should  not  act  respectfully  towon 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh),  if  he  continued  silent  on  the  pre 
occasion.     The  noble  lord  concluded  a  speech,  filled  with  I 
strangest  and  most  monstrous  doctrines  he  had  ever  heard, 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  house,  calling  upon  it  n 
to  establish  so  bad  a  moral  as  that  of  exposing  the  delinquet 
of  public  servants,  for  fear  their  conduct  should  be  c 
with  the  enormities  of  our  enemies.     It  was  with  reluctance 
entered  on  any  of  the  enormities  committed  in  India.  In  making 
such  a  declaration,  the  noble  lord  was  not  aware  of  the  libd 
which  he  pronounced  on  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  who  was  latelt 
chief-justice  in  India.     Here  Mr.  Sheridan  quoted  a  speech  d 
livercti  at    the  time   of   Mr.   Hastings's  impeachment,  by  1 
(now  Sir  John)  Anutruther,  in  which  that  gentleman  dwelt  ( 
the  enormities  practised  in  India,  and  insisted  on  the  necesaiM 
of  investigation  and  punishment.     But  now  the  house  ^ 
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iinderstand,  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  that  no  governor 
in  India,  let  his  crimes  be  ever  so  great,  was  to  have  his  conduct 
It  all  inquired  into.   He  maintained,  that  the  best  way  to  hold  out 
JO  the  world  that  we  practised  no  enormities,  was  not  to  punish 
Jiose  who  committed  them.     The  noble  marquis,  whose  conduct 
was  now  the  subject  of  discussion,  had  lately  made  an  obser- 
iration,  that  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  was  an  event  at  which  Englishmen  ought  to  rejoice, 
because  it  would  grieve  Buonaparte.     It  was  unwise  in  the 
Qoble  marquis  to  make  such  a  declaration ;  because  he  believed 
it  to  be  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  was  the  fact.     He  sincerely 
believed  that  Buonaparte  never  felt  more  joy  at  any  event  than 
what  this  act  of  ours  gave  him.     In  that  act  he  saw  our  cha- 
racter blended  with  his  own.     He  found  in  it  an  indemnity  for 
the  past,  and  a  security  for  the  future.     The  noble  lord^s  code  of 
political  morality  was  the  worst  he  had  ever  heard  broached  in 
that  house.     His  desultory  term  **  Will  o'  the  wisp^'  speech  had 
not  put  down  a  single  argument  advanced  by  his  learned  friend, 
to  whom  he  felt  grateful  for  the  sentiments  he  delivered.     He 
did  not  feel  a  wish  to  say  any  thing  uncivil  towards  the  noble 
lord,  particularly  so  after  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which 
the  noble  lord  spoke  of  him  the  evening  before  last.     But  he 
should  have  supposed,  had  he  not  known  his  assiduity,  the  noble 
lord  had  never  read  the  papers  relative  to  this  subject.     He  had 
said  that  Ally  Hussein  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  throne,  inas- 
much as  he  inherited  the  treason  of  his  father.     He  could  never 
have  been  a  party  to  a  treason  which  had  not  been  communicated 
to  him',  and  with  which  the  father  had  not  been  charged  in  his 
life  time.     He  never  knew  a  more  monstrous  attempt  than  this  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public.     There  was  no  analogy  in 
this  case  to  that  of  the  house  of  the  Stuarts,  in  which  a  country 
chose  its  own  magistrates,  which  every  people  had  a  right  to  do ; 
but  here  was  an  independent  prince,  who  was  an  ally ;  and  what 
right  had  any  man  to  say,  that  we  should  dismiss  from  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  the  lawful  heir  to  that  throne,  against  whom  no 
charge  whatever  could  be  made?      But  what  became  of  all  this 
argument,  when  the  fact  is,  that  Azeen  ul  Dowlah  was  put  on  the 
musnud  over  the  son  of  a  person  who  was  actually  proved  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  British  interests  ?      The  noble  lord  showed  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  papers ;  for  the  very  correspondence  he 
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referred  to  was  carried  on  with  the  consent  of  the  govemmentof 
Madras.  As  to  the  cypher,  he  appealed  to  the  hoii.  baronet  who 
was  chief-justice  in  India,  and  would  ask,  if  he  would 
man  to  be  convicted  on  such  evidence  ?  (Sir  John  Anstrutl 
signified  that  he  would  not.)  He  waahappy  tohear  hishon.  frii 
say  he  would  not.  Yet  it  was  on  such  evidence,  that  an  innoceirt 
young  prince  was  deprived  of  his  throne,  and  placed  in  asituaiinn 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  read  some  corres- 
pondence, in  order  to  show  that  the  British  government  in  ludb 
considered  it  as  likely  to  be  favourable  to  their  interests,  to  have 
an  intimate  correspondence  and  connection  carried  on  between 
the  bouse  of  Arcot  and  the  Mysore.  J  t  was  attempted  to  justify  J 
this  transaction,  on  the  ground  of  state  necessity-  But  thiiMl  M 
of  injustice  and  robbery  could  not  be  an  act  resulting  from  stale  n 
necessity,  because  there  existed  no  necessity  for  it,  or  at  l«ut 
none  had  been  shown  to  influence  their  decision.  Here  Mr 
Sheridan  read  some  papers,  to  show  the  steady  attachment  of 
the  nabob  to  the  English  ;  and  he  defied  any  governor  to  say, 
tliat  there  existed  the  slightest  proof  of  tlie  hostility  of  the  fatliw 
or  the  son,  except  what  was  extracted  from  the  trash  found  il 
Seringapatam.  The  arguments  that  had  been  used  to  prore 
that  the  nabob  was  considerc-d  as  a  vassal  to  the  India  company, 
were  as  unjust  as  they  were  unfounded.  The  important  docu- 
ments on  the  table  put  that  question  out  of  all  doubts  for  it  would 
appear  by  an  address  actually  signed  by  his  Majesty,  counter- 
signed by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  addressed  to  the  nabob,  dated 
the  13th  of  May,  1790,  that  he  was  considered  not  only  aa  sa 
independent  sovereign,  but  actually  called  the  "  faithful  ally  and 
friend""  of  the  British  government  in  India.  Here  the  right  hoa. 
gentleman  read  a  long  extract  from  the  address  alluded  to,  frwu 
which  it  likewise  appeared  that  the  very  first  acre  of  ground  tht 
English  becamepossessed  of  round  Madras,  was  acquired  through 
the  friendship  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  yet  he  asked,  after  such 
an  unqualified  declaration  under  his  Majesty's  own  hand,  of  tlie  io- 
dcpendency  of  this  prince,  if  such  degrading  language  was  to  bt  . 
held  out?  Was  it  to  be  endured  for  one  single  moment,  thatti 
rights  and  laws  of  nations  were  to  be  thus  trampled  upon  n 
impunity,  merely  upon  the  alleged  policy  of  the  measure  ?  Fro 
a  very  patient  perusal  of  the  very  imixirtant  docunientu  on  t 
table,  they  established  this  proposition  in  bis  wind,  that  tlM 
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was  DO  ground  whatever  for  any  suspicion  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  son  towards  the  British  government. 
There  was  one  part  of  this  question  which  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider as  a  great  dereliction  of  principle  in  the  noble  marquis.  It 
was  said  that  he  took  every  possible  care  for  the  protection  of 
Ally  Hussein,  the  deposed  nabob.  Could  it  be  thought  for  a 
moment,  that  the  deposed  nabob  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  ever  attempted 
to  r^^n  the  throne  of  his  father  ?  From  these  circumstances 
he  concluded,  that  the  young  nabob  was  not  safe  in  those  hands. 
He  did  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  all  the  motives  that  might 
have  actuated  the  noble  marquis  in  his  conduct,  and  he  was  less 
disposed  to  argue  the  accusation  urged  against  him  of  his  being 
actuated  by  pecuniary  interests  in  his  administration  ;  but  looking 
at  his  general  conduct  as  a  governor  of  India,  he  must  say  there 
was  DO  parallel  in  the  history  of  that  country  which  presented  so 
unbridled  an  instance  of  insatiable  ambition.  The  sum  total  of 
what  the  country  knew  of  his  conduct  as  governor  was,  that  he 
succeeded  to  the  government  after  Lord  Comwallis.  He  found 
India  in  a  great  and  increasing  state  of  prosperity.  He  found  a 
system  of  equity  and  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  solidity  of  our  establishment  in  that 
country.  But  when  he  left  it,  he  left  behind  him  an  example  of 
the  most  pernicious  prodigality  and  profuseness ;  when  he  landed, 
he  found  a  disposition  in  the  company^s  servants  to  revere  the 
laws,  and  to  abide  the  decrees  of  his  Majesty  ;  but  when  he  left 
it,  the  utmost  contempt  prevailed  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  company.  When  he  went  there,  the  native  powers  of  India 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  left  them  entertaining  in  their  minds  the  most  irre- 
concilable sentiment  of  disgust  and  enmity,  on  account  of  its 
treachery  and  oppression.  In  short,  the  result  of  the  noble  lord'*s 
administration  was  this,  that  when  he  went  to  India,  he  found 
Great  Britain  without  a  foe;  and  when  he  departed,  he  left  Great 
Britain  without  a  friend.  Upon  these  grounds  he  felt  he  was 
called  upon  to  say  thus  much,  not  from  any  personal  enmity 
to  the  noble  marquis,  but  from  a  principal  of  preserving  his  own 
consistency.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
from  the  insinuation  thrown  out  by  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
in  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  that  he  had  departed  from 
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principle  in  BCeming  to  neglect  the  cause  he  had  so  streniiouslT 
underlaken  to  advocate  on  former  occasions,  by  stating  that  his 
sentiments  upon  this  subject  had  never  been  in  l!ie  least  altered, 
from  the  first  intimation  he  received  of  the  oppression  and  tynin- 
nou9  dethronement  of  the  young  nabob,  and  the  subsequent 
information  that  arrived  in  this  country  of  his  murder.  On  that 
occasion  hia  mind  was  so  horrified  by  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  that 
he  resolved  himself  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity. Circumstances,  however,  had  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying the  desired  object  completely  into  effect  personally.  He 
saw  no  prospect  then  of  pursuing  the  investigation  in  that  ad- 
ministration, and  from  these  considerations  he  did  not  press  it. 
He  had,  however,  moved  from  time  to  time  for  a  great  Dumlier 
of  dircuments,  which  must  remove  at  once  every  suspicion  of  his 
having  cooled  in  the  cause.  He  concluded  by  declaring  his  fixed 
determination,  at  all  times,  never  to  shrink  from  the  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  of  representing  the  noble  marqu 
duct  in  the  plain  and  unvarnished  manner  in  which  I 
persuaded  himself  the  TariouB  documents  on  the  table  exhibf 
the  circumstances  of  his  administration  to  the  country. 


